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AURORA LEIGH 


A POEM IN NINE BOOKS. 


Dedication to John Kenyon, Esq. 

' The words ** cousin " and ** friend ** are constantly recurring in this poem, 
the last pages of which have been finished under the hospitality of your roof, 
my own dearest cousin and friend, — cousin and friend in a sense of less 
equality and greater disinterestedness than “ Romney’s.** 
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into which luy highest convictions upon life and art have entered; that as, 
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in me, borne with me, and been generous to me, far beyond the common 
uses of inert} relationship or sympathy of mind, %o you may kindly accept in 
sight of the public this poor sigq of.esteem, gratitiub'-, and affection from 

Your unforgotting 

E. B. B. 

S9 Dbvonshirh Place, 

Oct. 17, 1850. _ 


AURORA LEIGH. 


rmsT BOOK. 

Of writing many books there is no 
end ; 

And I, who have written much in 
j)rose and verso 

For others’ uses, will write now for 
mine, — 

AVill write my story for my better 
self. 

As when you paint your portrait for a 
friend. 

Who keeps it in a drawer, and looks 
at it 


Long after he has ceased to love you, 
just 

To hold together what ho was and is. 

I, writing thus, am still what men call 
young: 

I have not so far left the coasts of life 

To travel inland, lhat I cannot hear 

That murmur of tlui outer Infinite 

Which nnweaned babies smile at in 
their sleep 

When wondered at for smiling; not 
so far, 

But still I catch my mother at her 
post 

1 
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Beside the nursery-door, with finger 
up, 

** Husli, hush, here’s too much noise I ” 
while her sweet eyes 
Ijea{> forward, taking part against lier 
word 

In the child’s riot. Still I sit, and feel 
My father’s slow hand, when she had 
loft ns hotli, 

Stroke out iriy childish curls across j 
his knee, | 

And hear Assuiita’s daily jest (she ' 
knew 

He liked it better than a better jest) 
Inquire liow many golden scudi went 
To make sueh ringlets. O my father’s 
hand, 

Stroke lieavily, lieavily, the poor hair 
doAvn, 

Draw, press the child’s head closer to 
thy kn(‘e ! 

I’m still too young, too young, to sit 
alone. 

I write. My mother was a Florentine, 
Whose rare l»lue eyes were shut from 
seeing me 

When scarcely I was four years old ; 
my life 

A poor spark snatched up fiom a fail¬ 
ing lamp 

Which went out therefore. She was 
weak and frail; 

She could not hear the joy of giving 
life ; 

The motlior’s rapture slow her. If lier 
kiss 

Had left a longer weight upon my lips. 
It might have steadied the uneasy 
breath, 

And reconciled and fraternized my 
soul 

With the new order. As it was, in¬ 
deed, 

I felt a mother-want about the world. 
And still went seeking, like a bleating 
lamb 

Left out at night in shutting up the 
fold,— 

As restless as a iiest-desertcd bird 
Grown chill through something being 
away, lliough wliat 
It knows not- I, Aurora Leigh, was 
born 

To make my father sadder, and my¬ 
self 

Not overjoyous, truly. Women know 
The way to rear up cliildren (to be 
just); 


They know a simple, merry, tender 
knack 

Of tyin^ sashes, fitting baby-shoes, 
And stringing pretty words that make 
T»o sense, 

And kissing full sense into empty 
words ; 

Which tilings are corals to cut life 
ujK)n, 

Although such trifles: children learn 
by sueh. 

Love’s holy earnest in a pretty play, 
And get not over-early solemnized, 
But seeing, as in a rose-bush. Love’s 
Divine, 

Which burns and hurts not,— not a 
single bloom, — 

Become aware and unafraid of love. 
Such good do mothers. Fatlicrs love 
as well,— 

Mine did, I know, — but still with 
heavier brains, 

And wills more consciously responsi¬ 
ble, 

Ajid not as wis(3ly, since less foolishly: 
So mothers have God’s license to be 
’ missed. 

My father was an austere Englishman, 
Who, after a dry lifetime spent at 
home 

In college-learning, law, and parish 
talk, 

Was flooded with a passion ui vare, 
Ilis whole })rovisioned and coirqda- 
cent past 

Drowned out from him that moment. 
As he stood 

In Florence, where he had come to 
8i)end a month, 

And note the secret of Da Vine’ 
drains, 

Ho musing soincwliat absently pt 
haj >8 

Some English question , . . whether 
men should pay 

Tlio nrijiopular hut necessary tax 
With left or right hand — in the alien 

HUH 

In that great square of the Santissiraa 
Tliero drifted ]>ast him (scarcely 
marked enough 

To iiHwe his roinfortahle i-sland scorn) 
A train of priestly banners, cross and 
psalm, 

The white-veiled, rose crowned maid¬ 
ens holding np 

Tall tajiers, weighty for such wrists, 
aslant 
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To the blue luminous tremor of the 
I air» 

I And letting drop the white wax as 
I they went 

! Vo eat the bishop^s wafer at the 
chureh; 

jP^om which long trail of chanting 
priests au<l girls 

A face flashed like a cymbal on his 
face, 

And shook with silent clangor brain 
and heart, 

Transfiguring him to music. Thus, 
even thus, 

He, too, received his sacramental gift 

With eucharistic meanings; for he 
loved. 

And thus beloved, she died. I've 
heard it saiil 

That but to see him, in the first sur¬ 
prise 

Of widower and father, nursing me, 

Unmothered little child of four years 
old, — 

His large man’s hands afrai<l to touch 
uiy curls, 

As if tlic gold would tarnish, his 
grave lips 

Contriving such a miserable smile 

As if he knew needs must, or I 
should die, 

And ’twas hard,—would almost 
W ’ke the stones 

^ Cry out for juty. There’s a verse he 
set 

In Santa Croce to lier mcTiiory, — 

“ Weep for an infant too young to 
^ weep much 

\en death remov(‘d this mother,”— 
^ stops the mirth 
lay on women’s faces when they 
walk, 

ith rosy children hanging on their 
f gowns, 

' Under the cloister to escape the sun 

That scorches in the piazza. After 
K which 

f Be left our Florence, and made hastf 
to hide 

Himself, his prattling child, and silent 

! grief, 

Vinong the mountains abbve Pelago; 
because unmothered babes, he 
thought, had need 

Of mother-nature more than others 
use. 

And Pan's white goat^, with udders 
' warm, and full 


s 


Of mystic contemplations, come to 
feed 

Poor milkless lips of orphans like Ida 
own. 

Such scholar-scraps he talked, I’ve 
heard from friends; 

For even prosaic men who wear grief 
long 

Will get to wear it as a hat aside 

With a flower stuck in’t. Father, 
then, and child, 

We lived among the mountains many 
years, 

God’s silence on the outside of the 
house. 

And we w ho did not speak too loud 
within, 

And old Assiinta to make up the Are, 

Crossing herself whene’er a sudden 
flame 

Which lifflitened from the firewood 
mane alive 

That picture of my mother on the 
wall. 

The painter drew it after she was 
dead; 

And when the face was finished, 
throat and hands. 

Her camoriera tjarried him, in hate 

Of the English-fashioned shroud, the 
last brocade 

She dressed in at the Pitti. ” He 
should paint 

No sadder thing than that,” she 
sw’ore, ” to wrong 

Her poor signora.” Therefore very 
strange 

The effect was. I, a little child, 
wH)nld crouch 

For hours upon the floor, with knees 
drawMi up, 

And gaze across them, half in terror, 
half 

In adoration, at the picture there,— 

That sw’an-like supernatural white 
life 

Just sailing upw'ard from the red stiff 
silk 

Which seemed to have no part in it, 
nor power 

To keep it from quite breaking out 
of bounds. 

For hours I sate and stared. Assun- 
ta’s aw^e 

And my poor father’s melancholy 
eyes 

Still pointed that way. That way 
went my thoughts 
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When wandering beyond sight. And 
As I grew 

In years, I mixed, confused, uncon¬ 
sciously, 

Whatever l" last read, or heard, or 
dreamed,— 

Abhorrent, admirable, beautiful, 

Pathctical, or ghastly, or grotesque, — 

With still that face . . . which did 
not therefore change. 

But kept the mystic level of all 
forms, 

Hates, fears, and admirations — was 
by turns 

Ghost, bend, and angel, fairy, witch, 
and sprite; 

A dauntless Muse who feyes a dread¬ 
ful Fate; 

A loving Psyche who loses sight of 
Lov(‘; 

A still Medusa with mild milky 
brows, 

All curdh'd and all clothed upon with 
suak(*.s 

Whose slime falls fast as sweat will; 
or anon 

Our Lady of the Passion, stabbed 
with swords 

Where the Babe sucked; or Lamia in 
her first 

Moonlighted pallor, ere slie shrunk 
and blinkcMl, 

And shuddtiring wriggled down to 
the unclean; 

Or my own mother, leaving her last 
smile 

In her last kiss n])on the baby-moiith 

My father pushed down on the bed 
for that; 

Or my deatl mother, without smile or 
kiss, 

Buried at Florence. All which im¬ 
ages, 

Concentred on the picture, glassed 
themselves 

Before my meditative chihlhood, as 

The in(‘oherencies of cliange and 
death 

Are r(q')r(^scnted fully, mixed and 
merged. 

In the smooth fair mystery of perpet¬ 
ual life. 

And while I stared away my childish 
wits 

Upon iny mother’s picture, (ah, poor 
child 1) 

My father, who through love had 

suddenly' 


Thrown off the old conventior.a. 
broken loose 

From chin-bands of the soul, like 
Lazarus, 

Yet had no time to learn to talk and 
walk, 

Or grow anew familiar with the 
sun; 

Who had reached to freedom, not to 
action, lived, 

But lived as one entranced, with 
thoughts, not aims; 

Whom love had unmade from a com¬ 
mon man, 

But not completed to an uncommon 
man, — 

My father taught me what he had 
learnt the best 

Before he died, and left mo, — grief 
and lo\ e. 

And seeing we had books among the 
hills, 

Strong words of counselling souls 
. confederate 

'With vocal pines and waters, out of 
• books 

He taught mo all the ignorance of 
nu*n, 

And liow God laughs in heaven wire?' 
any man 

Says, “Here I’m learned; tliis I un¬ 
derstand; 

In that I am never caught at fault or 
doubt.” 

He sent the s(fiiools to school, demon¬ 
strating 

A fool will pass for such through 

mistiiKe, j 

While a philosopher will i)aHs i ■ 
such 

Through said mistakes being ve;, 
tured in tin*, gross, J 

And lieaixM up to a system. 

1 am lik^' 

They tell me, ray dear father. Broa' 
er brows 

Ilowbcit, upon a slenderer under¬ 
growth 

Of delicate features, — paler, near a 
grave; 

But then my mother’s smile hrcp’ 
up the whole, 

And makes it better sometimes tb^v, 
itself. 

So nine full years our days were b , 
with God 

Among his mountains. I was ji ; 
thirteen, 
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- il errowing like the plants from un- 
ftcten roots 

tongue-tied springs, and suddenly 
" awoke 

To full life and life’s needs and ago¬ 
nies, 

With an intense, strong, struggling 
heart, beside 

A stone-dead fatln*r. Life, struck 
sharp on death, 

Makes awful lightning. His last 
word was, “ Love — 

Lov^e, my child, love, love! ’’—(then 
he had done with grief) 

Love, rny child.*' Ere I answered, 
he was gone, 

And none was left to love in all the 
world. 

There ende<l childhood. What suc- 
, ceeded next 

1 recollect, as, after fevers, men 
Thread back the passage of delirium. 
Missing the turn still, baffled by the 
door; 

Smooth, endless days, notched hero 
and there with knives, 

A weary, wormy darkness, spurred 
,, i’ the flank 

^Vith flame, that it should eat and end 
itself 

Like srime tormented scorpion. Theil 
at last 

I do remember clearly how there 
came 

A stranger with authority, not right 
thouglit not), who commanded, 
caught me up 

)iom old Assunta’s neck; how with 
a shriek 

he let me go, while I, with ears too 
j full 

If my father’s silence to shriek back 
i a word, 

\ all child's astonishment at 

StarefF at the wharf-edge whore she 
stood and moaned. 

JVIy poor Assunta, where she stood 
and moaned! 

'•he white walls, the blue hills, my 
Italy, 

/rawn backward from the shudder- 
] ing steamer-deck, 
dko one in anger drawing back her 
y skirts 

7Inch suppliants catch at. Then the 
.j( bitter sea 

' lexorably pushed between us both, 


And, sweeping up the ship with my 
despair. 

Threw us out as a pasture to the 
stars. 

Ten nights and days we voyaged on 
the deep; 

Ten nights and days without the com¬ 
mon face 

Of any day or night; the moon and 
sun 

Cut off from the green reconciling 
earth, 

To starve into a blind ferocity, 

Ami glare unnatural; the very sky 

(Dropping its bell-net down upon the 
sea 

As if no human heart should 'scape 
alive), 

Bedraggled with the desolating salt, 

Until it seemed no more that holy 
heaven 

To which my father went. All new 
and strange; 

The universe turned stranger, for a 
child. 

Then land!—-then England! oh, the 
frosty cliffs 

Looke<l cold upon me. Could I find 
a home 

Among those mean red houses through 
tlie fog? 

And when I heard my father's lan¬ 
guage first 

From alien lips which had no kiss fot 
mine, 

I wept aloud, then laughed, then 
Wept, then wept; 

And some one near me said the child 
was mad 

Through much sea-sickness. The 
train swept ns on. 

Was this my father's England? the 
great isle ? 

The ground seemed cut up from the 
fellowship 

Of verdure, field from field, as man 
from man: 

The skies themselves looked low and 
positive, 

As almost you could touch them with 
a hand, 

And dared to do it, they were so far 
off 

From God’s celestial crystals; all 
things blurred 

And dull and vague. Did Shakspeare 
and his mates 
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Absorb the light here ? Not a hill or 
stone 

With heart to strike a radiant color 
up, 

Or active outline on the indifferent 
air. 

I think I see iny father’s sister stand 
Upon the hall-step of her country- 
house 

To give me welcome. She stood 
straight and calm, i 

Her somewhat narrow forehead braid¬ 
ed tight 

As if for taming accidental thoughts 
From possible pulses; brown hair 
pri(;ko<l with gray 

By frigid use of life (she was not old, 
Althougli my father’s elder by a 
year); 

A nose drawn sharply, yet in delicate 
lines; 

A close mild mouth, a little soured 
about 

The ends, through speaking unrequit¬ 
ed loves 

Or, perad venture, niggardly half- 
truths; 

Eyes of no color — once they might 
have smiled, 

But nev<^r, never, liave forgot them¬ 
selves 

In smiling; cheeks in which was yet 
a rose 

Of perished summers, like a rose in a 
book, 

Kept more for ruth than pleasure — 
if ]>ast bloom, 

Past fading also. 

She had lived, we’ll say, 
A harmless life, she called a virtuous 
life, 

A qui(;t life, which was not life at all 
(But that, she had not lived enough 
to know), 

Between the vicar and the county 
squires, 

The lord-lieutenant looking down 
sometimes 

From the emi)yrean to assure their 
souls 

Against chance vulgarisms, and, in 
the abyss, 

The apothec'ary looked on once a year 
To prove their soundness of humility. 
The poor-club exercised her Christian 
gifts 

Of knitting stockings, stitching i>etti- 
coals. 


Because we are of one flesh, after all, 

And need one flannel (with a proper 
sense 

Of difference in the quality); and 
still 

The book-club, guarded from your 
modern trick 

Of shaking dangerous questions from 
the crease, 

Preserved her intellectual. She had 
lived 

A sort of cage-bird life, born in a 
cage, 

Accounting that to leap from pere.h to 
perch 

Was act and joy emough for any bird. 

Dear Heaven, how silly are the things 
that live 

In thickets, and eat berries I 

I, alas! 

A wild bird scarcely fledged, was 
brought to her cage, 

And she was there to meet me. Very 
kind. 

Bring the clean water, give out the 
. fresh seed. 

She stood upon the steps to welcome 
me, 

Calm, in black garb. I clung about 
her neck: 

Young babes, wlio catch at every 
shred of wool 

To draw the new light closer, catch 
and cling 

Less blindly. In my ears my father’s 
word 

Hummed ignorantly, as the sea in 
shells, — 

** Love, love, my child.” She, black 
til ere witli my grief, 

Might find my love: she was his sis¬ 
ter once. 

I clung to her. A moment she seemed 
moved, 

Kissed me with cold li])s, suffered mo 
to cling, 

And drew me feebly through the hall 
into 

The room she sate in. There, with 
some strange spasm 

Of pain and jiassion, she wrung loose 
my hands 

Imperiously, and held me at arm’s- 
length, 

And with two gray-steel naked-bladcd 
eyes 

Searched through my hice, — ay, 
stabbed it through and through. 
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Through brows and cheeks and chin, 
as if to find 

A wicked murderer in my innocent 
face, 

If not here, there perhaps. Then, 
drawing breath, 

She struggled for her ordinary calm, 

And misso<l it rather; told me not to 
shrink, 

As if slie had told me not to lie or 
swear, 

“ She loved my father, and would love 
me too 

As long as I deserved it.*’ Very 
kind. 

I understood her meaning afterward: 

She thought to find iny mother in my 
face, 

And questioned it for that. For she, 
my aunt, 

Had loved my father truly, as she 
could, 

And hated with the gall of gentle 
souls 

My Tuscan mother, who had fooled 
away 

A wise man from wise courses, a good 
man 

From obvious duties, and depriving 
her, 

Ills sister, of the household prece¬ 
dence, 

Had wronged his tenants, robbed his 
native land, 

And made him mad, alike by life and 
death, 

In love and sorrow. She had pored 
for years 

What sort of woman could be suitable 

To her sort of hate, to eiitertaiu it 
with. 

And so her very curiosity 

Became hate too, and ail the idealism 

She ever used in life was used for 
hate, 

Till hate, so nourished, did exceed at 
last 

The love from which it grew in 
strength and heat, 

And wrinkled her smooth conscience 
with a sense 

Of disputable virtue (say not sin) 

When Christian doctrine was enforced 
at church. 

And thus my father’s sister was to mo 

My motlicr’s hater. From that day 
she did 


Her duty to me (I appreciate it 

In her own word as sj[K>ken tQ herself), 

Her duty in large measure, well 
presstjd out, 

But measured always. She was gen¬ 
erous, bland, 

More courteous than was tender, gave 
xne still 

The first plac^e, as if fearful that 
God’s sainfs 

Would look down suddenly and say. 
Herein 

You missed a point, I think, through 
lack of love.” 

Alas! a mother never is afraid 

Of speaking angrily to any fhild, 

Since love, she knows, is justified of 
love. 

And I—I was a good child, on the 
whole, 

A meek and manageable child. Why 
not ? 

I did not live to have the faults of 
life. 

There seemed more true life in my 
father’s grave 

Than in all England. Since that 
thnjw jno off 

Who fain would cleave (his latest 
will, they say, 

ConsigiKHi me to his land), I only 
thought 

Of lying <iuiet there, where I was 
thrown 

Like 8(‘,aweed on the rocks, and suf¬ 
fering her 

To pritrk me to a pattern with her pin. 

Fibre from fibre, delicate leaf from 
leaf. 

And dry out from my drowned anat¬ 
omy 

The hist sear-salt left in me. 

So it was. 

I broke the copious curls upon my 
head 

In braids, because she liked srnooth- 
ordcr<'(l liair. 

I loft off saying my sweet Tuscan 
words 

Which still at any stirring of the 
heart 

Came up to boat across the English 
phrase 

As lilies (Bene or Che c/ac), because 

She liked my father’s child to speak 
his tongue. 

I learnt the collects and the cate¬ 
chism, 
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The creeds, from Athanasius back to 
Nice, 

The Articles, the Tracts arjainst the 
times 

(By no means Buonaventiire’s “ Prick 
of JjOVc 

And various ]) 0 ]>ular synopses of 
Inhuinan doctrines never taught by 
John, 

Because she liked instructed piety. 

I learnt iny complement of classic 
French 

(Kept pure of Balzac and neologism) 
And Germ an also, since she liked a 
range 

Of liberal education, — tongues, not 
books. 

I learnt a little algebra, a little 
Of the mathematics, brushed with 
extreme llounce 

The circle of the s<u(!uc(‘s, because 
She misliked women who are frivo¬ 
lous. 

I learnt the royal genealogi(‘.8 
Of Ovicido, the int(‘,riial laws 
Of tlu^ Burmese Empire, by how many 
foot 

Mount Chimborazo outsoars Tene- 
rift'e. 

What navigable river joins itself 
To Lara, and what census of the 3 ^ear 
live 

Was taken at Klagenfurt, becau.se she 
liked 

A general insight into useful facts. 

I ^carnt much music, such as would 
have been 

As quite imi)ossible in Jobiison’s day 
As still it luiglit be wisiied, flue 
sleights of hand 

And unimaginod tiiigering, shuffling 
off 

The hearer’s soul throiigh hurricaiies 
of noU^s 

To a noisy Tophet; and 1 drew . . . 
costumes 

From Frencli engravings, nereids 
neatly draped 

(With smirks t>f simmering godship). 
I washed in 

Landscapes from nature (rather say, 
washed out). 

I danced the polka and Cellarius, 
Bimn glass, stuffed birds, and mod¬ 
elled flowers in wax, 

Because she liked accomplishments 
ill girls. 

I read a score of books on woman¬ 
hood, 


To prove, if women do not tliink at 
all. 

They may teach thinking (to a 
maiden-aunt, 

Or else the author), — books that 
boldly assort 

Their right of comprehending hus¬ 
band’s talk 

When not too deep, and even of an¬ 
swering 

With pretty “may it please you,” or 
“ so it is; ” 

Their rapid insight and fine aptitude, 
Partiiudar worth and general mission- 
arincss, 

As long as they keep quiet by the fire, 
And never say “ no ” when the world 
says “ay,” 

For that is fatal; their angelic reach 
Of virtue, chiefly used to sit and darn, 
And fatten household sinners; their, 
in brief, 

Potential faculty in every thing 
Of p-bdicating power in it: she owned 
She liked a woman to be womanly, 
And English women, she thanked 
God, and sighed 

(Some people always sigh in thanking 
God), 

Were models to the universe. And 
last 

I learnt cross-stitch, because she did 
not like 

To see me wear the night with empty 
hamis, 

A-doing nothing. So my shepherdess 
Was something, after ali (the pastoral 
saints 

Be ])rais(Mi for’t), l(*aning lovelorn, 
with pink eyes 

To match her shoes, when I mistook 
the silks. 

Her li(;ad nncTushcd by that round 
weight of hat 

So strangely similar to the tortoise¬ 
shell 

Which slew the tragic poet. 

By the wav, 

The works of women are symbolical. 
We sew, 8(uv, j)riclv our lingers, dull 
onr sight, 

Producing what? A pair of slippers, 
sir, 

To put on when you’re weary, or a 
stool 

To stumble over, and vex you , , , 
“ Curse that stool 1 ” 

Or else, at host, a cushion, where yoTi 
lean 
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And sleep, and dream of something 
we are not, 

Blit would be for your sake. Alas, 
alas! 

This hurts most, this, — that after all 
we are paid 

The worth of our work, perhaps. 

In looking down 

Those years of education (to return) 

I wonder if Brinvilliers suffered more 
III the water-torture . . . flood suc¬ 
ceeding flood 

To drench the incapable throat, and 
^ilit the veins . . . 

Than I did. Certain of your feebler 
souls 

Go out in such a process; many pine 
To a sick, inodorous light; my own 
endured: 

I had relations in the Unseen, and 
drew 

The elemental nutriment and heat 
From nature, as earth feels the sun 
at nights, 

Or as a halxi sucks surely in the dark 
I ke])t the life thrust on me, on the 
outside 

Of the inner life, with all its ample 
room 

For heart and lungs, for will and in- 
tellec.t, 

Inviolable by conventions. God, 

I thank thee for that grace of thine ! ’ 

At first 

I felt no life which was not patience; 
(lid 

The thing she bade me, without heed 
to a tiling 

Beyond it; sate in just the chair she 
placed, 

With back against the window, to ex¬ 
clude 

The sight of the groat lime-tree on 
the lawn, 

Which seemed to have come on pur¬ 
pose from the woods 
To bring the house a message, — ay, 
and Avalked 

i)emurcly in her carpeted low rooms, 
As if I sliould not, harkening iny own 
steps, 

Misdoubt I was alive. I read her 
books; 

Was civil to her cousin, Romney 
Leigh; 

Gave ear to her vicar, tea to her visit¬ 
ors, 

And heard them whisper, when I 
changed a cup 


(I blushed for joy at that),— “The 
Italian child, 

For all her blue eyes and her quiet 
ways. 

Thrives ill in England. She is paler 
yet 

Than when we came the last time: 
she will die.” 

“ Will die.” My cousin Romney Leigh 
blushed too, 

With sudden anger, and approaching 
me, 

Said low between his teeth, “You’re 
wicked now I 

You wish to die and leave the world 
ardusk 

For others, with your naughty light 
blown out?” 

I looked into his face defyingly. 

He might have known, that, being 
what I was, 

’Twas natural to like to get away 
As far as dead folk can; and then, in¬ 
deed, 

Some people make no trouble when 
they die. 

He turned and went abruptly, 
slammed the door, 

And shut his dog out. 

Romney, Romney Leigh. 
I have not nanuHl my cousin hitherto, 
And yet I used him as a sort of 
friend; 

My elder by few years, but cold and 
shy 

And absent . . . tender, wlien ho 
thought of it, 

Which scarccily was imperative, grave 
betimes. 

As well as early master of Leigh Hall, 
Whereof the nightmare sate upon his 
youth 

Repressing all its seasonable delights, 
And agonizing with a ghastly sense 
Of universal hideous want and wrong 
To inoriininato possession. When he 
came 

From colh'g^^ to the country, very oft 
He crossed the hill on visits to my 
aunt, 

With gifts of blue grapes from the 
hothouses, 

A hook in one hand, — mere statistics 

(if 

I chanced to lift the cover), count of 
all 

The goats whose beards grow sprout 
ing down toward hell 
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Against^ God’s separative jiidginent- 
hour. 

And she, — she almost loved him ; 
even allowed 

That sometimes he should seem to 
sigh iny way: 

It made him easier to he pitiful, 

And sighing was his gift. So, undis- 
tiirbed 

At whiles, she let him shut my music 

uj), 

And push my needles down, and lead 
me out 

To see in that south angle of the 
house 

Tne figs grow black as if by a Tuscan 
rock, 

On some light pretext. She would 
turn luir head 

At other moments, go to fetch a thing. 
And leave me breath enough to speak 
with him. 

For his sake: it was simple. 

Sometimes too 
He would have saved me utterly, it 
seemed, 

He stood and looked so. 

Once he stood so near 
lU dropped a sudden hanil upon my 
head 

Bent down on woman’s work, as soft 
as rain ; 

But then I rose, and shook it oil as 
lire, — 

The stranger’s touch that took my 
father’s jdace, 

Yet dared seem .soft. 

1 used him for a friend 
Before I ever knew liim for a friend. 
'Twas better, ’twas worse also, after¬ 
ward : 

We came so close, we saw our differ¬ 
ences 

Too intimately. Always Bomney 
Leigh 

Was looking for the worms, I for the 
gods. 

A godlike nature his : the gods look 
down, 

Incurious of themselves; and cer¬ 
tainly 

’Tis well J should rememher, how, 
those days, 

I was a worm too, and he looked on 
me. 

A little by his act perhaps, yet more 
By something in me, surely not my 
will, 


I did not die; but slowly, as one in 
swoon, 

To whom life creeps back in the form 
of d(‘-ath, 

With a sense of separation, a blind 
pain 

Of blank obstruction, and a roar 
i’ the ears 

Of visionary chariots which retreat 
As earth grows clearer . . . slowly, 
by degrees, 

I woke, rose up . . . where was I ? in 
the world ; 

For uses therefore I must count worth 
while. 

I had a little chamber in the house, 
As green as any privet-hedge a bird 
Might choose to build in, though the 
n(ist itself 

Could show but dead-brown sticks 
and straws. The walls 
Were green ; the carpet was pure 
. green; the .straight 
Small bed was curtained greenly; 
, and the folds 

Hung green about tliti window, which 
let in 

The outdoor world with all its greon- 
ery. 

You couM iK^t push your heiid out, 
ami escape 

A dash of dawn-dew from the honey¬ 
suckle, 

But so you were baptized into the 
grace'. 

And privibige of seeing. . . . 

First the lime 
(I had enough there, of the lime, bo 
sure : 

My morning-dream was often hammed 
away 

By the bees in it); past the lime the 
lawn, 

Which, after sweeping broadly round 
the house, 

Went trickling througli the shrub- 
lH'rj(*s in a stream 

Of tender turf, and wore and lost 
itself 

Among the acacias, over which you 
saw 

The irregular line of elms by the deep 
lane 

Which stopped the grounds, and 
dammed the overflow 
Of arbutus and laurel. Out of sight 
The lane was; sunk so deep, no foreign 
tramp. 
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Kor drover of wild ponies out of 
Wales, 

Could {?ues8 if lady’s hall or tenant’s 
lod^^e 

Dispensed such odors, though his 
stick, well crooked, 

Might reach the lowest trail of blos¬ 
soming brier 

Which (lipped u])on the wall. Be¬ 
hind the elms, 

And through their tops, you saw the 
folded hills 

Strip(‘d up and down with hedges 
(hnrly oaks 

Projecting from the line to show 
themselves), 

Through which my cousin Tlonmey’s 
chimneys smoked, 

As still as when a silent mouth in 
frost 

Breathes, showing where the wood¬ 
lands hid Leigh Hall; 

While, far above, a jut of table-land, 

A })romontory without water, 
stretelu^d. 

Yon could not (;atcli it if the days were 
thiitk, 

Or took it for a cloud; but, other¬ 
wise, 

The vigorous sun would catch it up at 
ove, 

And nse it for an anvil till he bad 
filled 

The shelves of heaven with burning 
thunderbolts, 

Pr(.)testing against night and dark¬ 
ness ; then, 

When all Ids setting trouble was re¬ 
solved 

To a trance of passive glory, you 
might see 

In apparition on the golden sky, 

(Alas, my Giotto’s background I) the 
sheep rnn 

Along the fine clear outline, small as 
mice 

That run along a witch’s scarlet 
thread. 

Not a grand nature ; not my chestnut- 
woods 

Of Vallomhrosa, cleaving by the 
spurs 

To the precipices; not my headlong 
leaps 

Of waters, that cry out for joy or 
fear 

In leaping through the palpitating 
pines, 


Like a white soul tossed out to eter« 
nity 

With thrills of time upon it; not, in¬ 
deed. 

My multitudinous mountains, sitting 
in 

The magic circle, with the mutual 
touch 

Electric, j^anting from their full deep 
hearts 

Beneath the influent heavens, and 
waiting for 

Communion and commission. Italy 
Is one thing, England one. 

On English ground 
You understand the letter, — ere the 
fall 

How Adam lived in a garden. All 
the fields 

Are tied up fast with hedges, nose¬ 
gay-like; 

The hills are crumpled plains, the 
plains parterres; 

The trees round, woolly, ready to 'be 
clipped; 

And if you seek for any wilderness, 
You find at best a x)ark. A nature 
tamed. 

And grown domestic like a haru-door 
fowl, 

Which docs not awe you with its 
claws and beak, 

Nor tempt you to an eyry too high 
uj>, 

But wliich in cackling sets you think¬ 
ing of 

Your eggs to-morrow at breakfast, in 
the pause 

Of fiuer meditation. 

Rather say, 

A sweet familiar nature, stealing in 
As a dog might, or child, to touch 
your hand, 

Or pluck your gown, and humbly 
mind you so 

Of presence and affection, excellent 
For inner uses, from the things with¬ 
out. 

I could not he unthankful, I who was 
Entreated thus, and holi>en. In the 
room 

I speak of, ere the house was well 
awake. 

And also after it was well asleep, 

I sate alone, and drew the blessing 
in 

Of all that nature. With a gradual 
step, 
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A stir among the leaves, a breath, a 
ra/, 

It came in softly, while the angels 
made 

A place for it beside me. The moon 
came, 

And swe})t my chamber clean of fool¬ 
ish thoughts. 

The sun (;ame, saying, “Shall I lift 
this light 

Against the lime-tree, and you will 
not look ? 

I make the birds sing: listen! — but, 
for you, 

God never hears your voice, excepting 
when 

You lie upon the bed at nights, and 
weep.” 

Then something moved me. Then 
I wakenea up, 

More slowly than I verily write 
now ; 

But wholly, at last, I wakened, 
opened wide 

The window and my soul, and let the 
airs 

And outdoor sights sweej) gradual 
gospels in, 

Begeneratiiig wliat I was, O Lih^ I 

How oft we throw it off, and think, 
“ Enough, 

Enough of life in so much! —here’s a 
cause 

For rupture; herein we must break 
with Tiife, 

Or be ourselves unworthy; here we 
are wronged. 

Maimed, sjH)iled for aspiration: fare¬ 
well, Life! ” 

And so, as fruward babes, we hide 
our <;ye8 

And think all ended. Then Life calls 
t(i us 

In some transformed, ai)Ocalyi)tic 
voice, 

Above us, or helow us, or around: 

Perhaps w(! name it Nature’s voice, 
or Lov(‘.’s, 

Tricking ourselves, because wo are 
more aslianiod 

To own our compensations than our 
gri(ds: 

Still Lib'/s A’oiec; still we make our 
peace with Life. 

And I, so young then, was not sullen. 
Soon 

X used to get up early just to sit 


And watch the morning quicken in 
th(5 gray. 

And hear the silence open like a 
flower, 

Leaf after leaf, and stroke with list¬ 
less hand 

The woodbine through the window, 
till at last 

I came to do it with a sort of love, 

At foolish unaware: whereat I 
smiled, 

A melancholy smile, to catch myself 

Smiling for joy. 

Capacity for joy 

Admits temptation. It seemed, next, 
w'orth while 

To dodge the sharp sword set against 
my life. 

To slip down stairs through all the 
sleepy house, 

As mute as any dream there, and es¬ 
cape. 

As a soul from the body, out of doors, 

Glide through the shrubberies, drop 
* into the lane, 

And wander on the hills an hour or 
two, 

Then back again, before the house 
should stir. 

Or else I *sato on in my chamber 
green, 

And lived my life, and thought my 
thoughts, and prayed 

My prayt‘r3 without the vicar; read 
my hooks, 

Without considering whether they 
were fit 

To do me good. Mark there. We 
get no good 

By being ungenerous, even to a book, 

And cahuilating j)rofits, — so much 
help 

By so much reading. It is rather 
when 

We gloriously forget ourselves, and 
plunge 

Soul-forward, headlong, into a book’s 
profound, 

Impassioned for its beauty and salt 
of truth,— 

’Tis then we get the right good from 
a book. 

I read mucli. What my father taught 
before 

From many a volume, love re-em- 
phasized 

Upon the selfsame pages: Theophrast 
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Grew t(3nder with the memory of his 

eyes, 

And jElian made mine wet. The 
trick of Greek 

And Latin he had taught me, as he 
would 

Have taught me wrestling, or the 
game of fives, 

If su(;h he had known, — most like a 
shipwrecked man, 

Who heaps his single platter with 
goats’ cheese 

And scarlet berries; or like any man 

Who loves hut one, and so gives all 
at once, 

Because he has it, rather than be¬ 
cause 

He counts it worthy. Thus my 
father gave; 

And thus, as did the women formerly 

By young Achilles, when they 2 )inned 
a veil 

Across tlie hoy’s audacious front, and 

8W(^l>t 

With tuneful laughs the silver-fretted 
ro(;ks, 

He wrapt his little daughter in his 
large 

Man’s doublet, careless did it fit or 
no. 

But after T had read for memory 

1 read for hoi)e. Tlie path iny father’s 
foot 

Had trod me out (which suddenly 
l)roko off 

What time he dropi^ed the wallet of 
the fi(ish 

And 2 >aHsed) alone I carried on, and 
set 

My child-heart ’gainst the thorny uii- 
d<*rwood, 

To reach the grassy shelter of the 
trees. 

Ah babe i’ the wood, without a 
brothcr-hahe I 

My own self-pity, like the redbreast 
bird. 

Flies back to cover all that past with 
leaves, 

Siihlimest danger, over which none 
weeps, 

When any young wayfaring soul goes 
forth 

Alone, unconscious of the perilous 
road, 

The day-sun dazzling in his limpid 
eyes, 


To thrust his own way, he an alien, 
through 

The world of books I Ah, you 1 — 
you think it fine, 

You clap hands — “ A fair day ! ” — 
you cheer him on. 

As if the worst could happen were to 
rest 

Too long beside a fountain. Yet be¬ 
hold, 

Behold ! — the world of books is still 
the world, 

And worldlings in it are less merciful 

And more puissant. For the wicked 
there 

Are winged like angels; every knife 
that strikes 

Is edged from elemental fire to assail 

A spiritual life; the beautiful seems 
right 

By force of beauty, and the feeble 
wrong 

Because of weakness; power is justi¬ 
fied. 

Though armed against St. Michael; 

^ many a crown 

Covers bald foreheads. In the book- 
world, true, 

There’s no lack, neither, of God’s 
saints and kings, 

That sliake the ashes of the grave 
aside 

From their calm locks, and, undis¬ 
comfited. 

Look steadfast truths against Time’s 
changing mask. 

True, many a prophet teaches in the 
roads; 

True, many a seer pulls down the 
flaming heavens 

Upon his own head in strong martyr¬ 
dom 

In order to light men a moment’s 
8pac<^ 

But stay I Who judges ? Who dis¬ 
tinguishes 

’Twixt Saul and Nahasli justly, at 
first sight, 

And leaves King Saul precisely at the 
sin, 

To serve King David ? Who discerns 
at onc(^ 

The sound of tin; trumpets, when the 
tniirii>et8 blow 

For Alaric as well as Charlemagne? 

Who judges wizards, and can tell true 
seers 

From conjurers? The child, there? 
Would you leave 
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That child to wander in a battle¬ 
field. 

And push Ida innocent smile against 
the guns ? 

Or even in a cataeomb, his torch 

Grown ragged in tli(3 fluttering air, 
and all 

The dark a-inutter round him ? not a 
child. 

I read books bad and good, — some 
bad and good 

At once (good aims not always make 
good books: 

Well-bmjpered spades turn up ill- 
snndling soils 

In digging vineyards even); books 
that prove 

God’s being so definitely, that man’s 
doubt 

Grows self-defined the other side the 
line, 

Made atheist by suggestion; moral 
books, 

Exasperating to licensci; genial books, 

Discounting from Ibe human dignity; 

And merry boetks, wliicli set you 
\vee])ing wlieii 

The sunshiiiks; ay, and melancholy 
books, 

'Which make you laugh that any one 
should ween 

In this disjointed life for one wrong 
more. 

The world of books is still tbo world, 
1 write ; 

And botli worlds have God’s provi¬ 
dence, thank God, 

To keep and hearten. With some 
struggle, indeed, 

Among the breakers, some hard swim¬ 
ming through 

The deeps, I lost breath in my soul j 
sometlm(‘S, I 

And cried, “ God save me, if there’s 
any God ! ” 

But, even so, God saved me; and, 
being dashed 

From error on to error, every turn 

Still brought me nearer to the central 
truth. 

I thought so. All this anguisli in the 
thick 

Of men’s opinions . . . press and 
eonnterpress, 

Now up, now down, now underfoot, 
and now 


Emergent ... all the best of it, per¬ 
haps. 

But throws you back upon a noble 
trust 

And use of your own instinct,— 
I merely proves 
Pure reason stronger than bare infer- 
on(!e 

At strongest. Try it, —fix against 
heaven’s wall 

The scaling-ladders of school logic, 
mount 

Step by step I — sight goes faster; that 
still ray 

Which strikes out from you, how, you 
cannot tell, 

And why, you know not, (did you 
eliminate, 

That siuh as yon indeed should ana¬ 
lyze ?) 

Goes straight and fast as light, and 
high as God. 

The* cygnet finds the water; but the 
, man 

Ts born in ignorance of his element, 
And feels out, blind at first, disorgan¬ 
ized 

By sin i’ the blood, his spirit-insight 
dulled 

And crossed by his sensations. Pres¬ 
ently 

Ho feels it quicken in the dark some¬ 
times, 

When, mark, be reverent, be obedi- 

(Ult, 

For such dumb motions of imperfect 
life 

Arc oracles of vital Deity, 

Attesting the Hereafter. Let who 
says 

^‘The soul’s a clean white paper,” 
ratluT say, 

A palimpsest, a i)roph(3t’s liolograph, 
Defiled, erased, and covered by a 
monk’s,— 

The apocalyi)se, by a Longus ! poring 
on 

Which obscene text, we may discern, 
perhaps, 

Some fair, fine trace of wdiat was 
w^ritten once, 

Some upstroke of an alpha and omega 
Exi»ressing the old script\ire. 

Books, books, books I 
I had found the secret of a garret- 
room, 

Piled liigli with cases in my father’s 
name, 
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Piled high, packed large, where, creep¬ 
ing in and out 

Among the giant fossils of my past, 
Like some small nimble mouse be¬ 
tween thf^ ribs 

Of a mastodon, I nibbled lioro and 
tliere 

At this or that l)OX, pulling through 
tiie gap 

In heats of terror, haste, victorious 
j^>y, 

The first hook first. And how I felt 
it beat 

LTnder my pillow in the mornings 
dark, 

An hour before the sun would let me 
read ! 

My books ! At last, because the time 
was ripe, 

I chanced upon the poets. 

As the earth 
Plunges in fury, when the internal 
fires 

Have r()ached and pricked her heart, 
and throwing flat 

Tlie marts and temples, the triumphal 
gates 

I And towers of observation, clears her- 

: s(^if 

To elemental freedom — thus, my 
soul, 

At jMH'try’s divine first finger-toucTi, 
Lv,i go coiiventions, and sprang up 
surprised, 

Convicted of tlui great eternities 
Before two worlds. 

What's this, Aurora Leigh, 
You write so of the jioets, and not 
laugh ? 

Those virtuous liars, dreamer.s after 
dark, 

Lxaggerators of the sun and moon. 
And soothsayers in a tea-cup ? 

1 write so 

Of the only truth-tellers now left to 
God, 

TIk; only speakers of essential truth, 
Op])nsed to relative, comparative, 

[ And temporal truths; the only holders 

i ^^y 

j llis sun-skirts, through conventional 
J.7ay gloonis; 

1 be only teachers who instruct man¬ 
kind, 

ProTn just a shadow on a chamel- 
wall, 

To find man’s veritable stature out 
Lrect, sublime, — the measure of a 
j man; 


And that’s the measure of an angel, 
says 

The apostle. Ay, and while your 
common men 

Lay telegraphs, gauge railroads, reign, 
rc‘ap, dine, 

And dust the daunty carpets of the 
world 

For kings to walk on, or our presi*. 
dent. 

The [met suddenly will catch them up 
With Ids voice like a thunder,— 
‘‘ This is soul, 

This is life, this word is being said in 
heaven, 

Here’s God down on us! what are you, 
about ? ” 

How all those workers start amid 
their work, 

Look round, look up, and feel, a mo¬ 
ment's space. 

That carpet-dusting, though a pretty 
trade, 

Is not the imperative labor, after all I 

My own best ])oets, am I one with 
you, 

That thus I love you, —or but one 
through love ? 

Does tall tliis smell of thyme about my 
fetd. 

Conclude my Ausit to your holy hill 
In personal presence;, or but testify 
The rustling of your vesture through 
my dnuiins 

With influent odors? When my joy 
and i>ain, 

My thought and aspiration, like the 
stoi)s 

Of pii)e or flute, are absolutely dumb, 
Unless melodious, do you [day on me, 
My [upers ? — and if,' sootli, you did 
not blow, 

Would no sound come ? or is the mu¬ 
sic mine, 

As a man’s A^oice or breath is called 
his own, 

Inbreathed by the Life-breather ? 

Tlienj’s a doubt 
For cloudy seasons! 

But the sun was high 
When first I felt my pulses set them- 
scIa'cs 

For concord; when the rhythmic tur¬ 
bulence 

Of blood and brain swept outward 
upon Avords, 

As wind upon the alders, blanching 
them 
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Bv turning up their under-natures till 
They trembled in dilation. O delight 
And triumph of the ix)et, who would 
say 

A man’s mere yes,” a woman’s com¬ 
mon ” no,” 

A little Imnian hope of that or this. 
And says the word so that it burns 
you through 

With a special revelation, shakes the 
heart 

Of all the men and women in the 
world, 

As if one came back from the dead, 
and spoke. 

With eyes too happy, a familiar thing 
Become divine i’ the utterance ! while 
for him 

The poet, speaker, he expands with 

j<>y; 

The nalj)itating angel in his flesh 
Thrills inly with i5oiiscntiug fellow- 
ship 

To those innunierous spirits who sun 
tlieinselves 
Outside of time. 

O life I O poetry, 

— Which means life in life! cognizant 
of life 

Beyond this blood-beat, passionate for 
truth 

Beyond these senses! — poetry, my 
life, 

My eagle, with both grappling feet 
still hot 

From Zeus’s thunder, who hast rav¬ 
ished me 

Away from all the shepherds, sheep, 
and dogs, 

And set me in the Olympian roar and 
round 

Of luminous faces for a cu}>-bearer, 

To keep tlie mouths of all the god¬ 
heads moist 

For everlasting laughters, — I myself 
Half drunk across the beaker with 
their eyes! 

How those gods look! 

Enough so, Ganymede, 
We shall not bear above a round or 
two. 

We drop the golden cup at Here’s 
foot, 

And swoon back to the earth, and 
And ourselves 

Face down among the pine-cones, cold 
with dew. 

While the dogs bark, and many a 
shepherd scoffs, 


** What’s now come to the youth ? ” 
Such ups and downs 
Have i>oet8. 

Am I such indeed ? The name 
Is royal, and to sign it like a queen 
Is what I dare not, — though some 
royal blood 

Would seem to tingle in me now and 
then. 

With sense of power and ache, — with 
im postil nines 

And manias usual to the race. How- 
heit 

I dare not: ’tis too easy to go mad 
And ape a Bourbon in a crown of 
straws: 

The thing’s too common. 

Many fervent souls 
Strike rhyme on rhyme, who would 
strike steel on steel, P 

If steel hml offered, in a restless heat ? 
Of doing something. Many tender » 

souls I 

Have strung their losses on a rhyming I 
thread, » 

As children, cowslips: the more jiains ^ 

they take*, 

The work more withers. Young men, 
ay, and maids, 

Too often sow their wild oats in tamo 
verse, 

Before they ait down under their own 
vine, 

And live for use. Alas! near all the 
birds 

Will sing at dawn ; and yet we do not 
take 

The chafTering swallow for the holy 
lark. 

In those days, though, I never an¬ 
alyzed. 

Not even myself. Analysis comes 
late. 

Yon catch a sight of Nature earliest 
In full front sun-faf;e, and your eye¬ 
lids wink 

And drop before the wonder of’t: you 
miss 

The form, tlirough seeing the light. I 
liv(*d those days, 

And wrote hticause I lived — unli¬ 
censed else ; 

My heart heat in my brain. Life’s vio¬ 
lent flood 

Abolished bounds ; and which my 
neighbor’s field. 

Which mine, what mattered? It is 
thus in youth. 
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Wc play at loap-Crog over the god 
Term; 

Tlu) love within ns and the loA^e witVi- 
out 

Are mixed, confounded: if wo arc 
loved, or love, 

We scarce distinguish. Thus with 
other i)Ower; 

li(iing a(5tcd on and acting seem the 
same. 

Ill that first onrush of life’s chariot- 
wheels, 

We know not if the forests move, or 
wo. 

And so, like most young poets, in a 
flush 

Of individual life I poured myself 

Along the veins of others, and 
atdiicA'od 

Mere lifeless imitations of live verse, 

And made the living answer for the 
dead, 

Profaning natxiro. Touch not, do 
not taste, 

Nor liandhs” — wc’ro too legal, who 
write young : 

W(‘. h(;at the phormiiix till wo hurt 
our thiunhs, 

As if still ignorant of counterpoint ; , 

We call tlic Muse, — “O Muse,'I jo- 
nignatit Muse I ” — 

As if we had seen her i)urple-hraided 
liead, 

With the eyes in it, start between tlie 
boughs 

As often as a stag’s. What make- 
believe, 

Witli so mu(!h earnest 1 what effete 
results 

From virile efforts I what cold wire¬ 
drawn odes, 

From such white Iieats 1 — bucoli<!s, 
when? tin; (\»ws 

Wouhl s<-are the wribu- if tln‘y 
splashed tlie mud 

In lashing off the files ; didactics, 
driven 

Against the lieels of wliat the master 
said ; 

And counterfeiting epics, shrill with 
trumps 

A l)al)(‘ might blow between two 
straining cheeks 

Of bubbled rose, to make his mother 
laugli ; 

And tilegiac griefs, and songs of love, 
cjnstMiff nosegays picked ui) on 
the road, 


Th(^ worse for being warm: all tliese 
things, writ 

On happy mornings, with a morning 
heart, 

That leaps for love,is active for resolve, 
Weak for art only. Oft the ancient 
forms 

Will thrill, indeed, in carrying the 
young l>lood. 

The wine-skins, now and then a little 
warpetl, 

Will crack even, as the new wine 
gurgles in. 

Spare the old bottles I Spill not the 
new wine. 

By Keats’s soub the man who never 
stepned 

In gradual progress like another man, 
But, turning grainlly on his central 
self, 

Ensphered himself in twenty perfect 
years, 

And di(Ml, not young (the life of a 
long life 

Distilled to a im*.re drop, falling like a 
tear 

ITpon tht^ world’s cold clieek to make 
it burn 

For<‘V(u*), — by that strong excepted 
soul 

I <^ount it strange and hard to under¬ 
stand 

That nearly all young poets should 
write old ; 

Tliat Po])e Avas sexagenary at sixteen. 
And l>cardl(*ss Byroii ai^ademical. 

And so with others. It may be, per¬ 
haps, 

Such have not settled long and deep 
enongli 

In trance to attain to clairvoyance ; 
and still 

The immiory mixes Avith the vision, 
spoils, 

And Avorks it turbid. 

Or p(*rhai)s, again, 
In order to discoAU'r the Mn8<sSi>liinx, 
The nnUanehoIy desert must sweci) 
roumi. 

Behind you as before. 

For me, 1 Avrote 
False po(uns, Hk<^ the rest, and thought 
them t ru(i 

Because myst‘lf was true in writing 
them 

T, j)e rad venture, haAc writ true ones 
since 

With less e,omx>laeence. 
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But I could not hide 

Reduced the irregular blood to a set- ■ 

My quickening inner life from those 

tied rliythm, 

at watcir. 

Made cool the forehead with fresh- ? 

They saw a light at a window now 

sprinkling dreams, i 

and then 

And rounding to the sj)heric soul the ? 

They liad not set there ; who had set 

thin, : 

it there ? 

Pined body, struck a color up the 

My father’s sister started when she 

cheeks, ; 

caught 

Though somewhat faint. I clinched 

My soul agaze in my eyes. She could 

my brows across 

not say 

My blue eyes, greatening in the look- 

I had no business with a sort of soul ; 

ing-glass, 

And said, “We’ll live, Aurora I we’ll 

But plainly she objected, and de« 

inurred 

be strong. 

That souls were dangerous things to 

The dogs are on us; but we will not 

carry straight 

Through all the spilt saltpetre of the 

die.” 

vA^orld. 

Whoever lives true life will love true 

She said sometimes, “Aurora, have 

love. 

you done 

I learnt to love that England. Very 

Your task this morning? have you 

oft, 

read that book ? 

B<*foro the day was Ixun, or otherwise 
Through secret windings of the after- 

And are you ready for tlio crochet 
here ?” — 

* noons, 

As if she said, “ I know there’s some- 

I threw my hunters off, and plunged 

thing wrong ; 

myself 

I know I have not ground you down 

Among tlie deep hills, as a hunted 

enough 

stag 

To flatt*m and bake you to a whole¬ 

Will take the waters, shivering with 

some crust, 

the f(^ar 

For household uses and proprieties, 

And passion of the course. And 

Before the rain has got into my barn, 

wIkmi at last 

And set the grains a-sproiiting.' What, 

Escaped, so many a green slope built 

you're green 

on Hlop(5 

With outdoor immulence? you al¬ 
most grow?’' 

Betwixt me and the enemy’s house 

behind. 

To which 1 answered, “Would she 

I dared to rest, or wander in a rest 

hoar my task. 

And verify iny abstract of tin* book ? 

Ma<le sweeter for the step upon the 

grass. 

Or should I sit down to the crochet- 

And view the ground’s most gentle 

work ? 

diinphunent 

(As if God’s ling({r toue-hed, but did 

Was such her pleasure?” Then I 

sate and teasetl 

not press, 

The jiatient needle till it spilt the 

In making England); siudi an ujKind- 

threa<l, 

down 

Wliieh oozed olT from it in meander¬ 

Of verdure, nothing too much up or 

ing lace 

down, 

From hour to hour. I was not tliere- 

A ripple of land; such little hills the 

forc sad ; 

sky 

J.Iy soul was singing at a work apart, 

Can stoop to tenderly, and the wheat- 

Behind the wall of sense, as safe from 

fields climb; 

harm 

Such nooks of valleys lined with 

As sings the lark when suc^ked up out 

orchises. 

of sight 

Fed full of noises by invisible 

In vortices of glory and blue air. 

streams; 

And otieii pastures where you scarce¬ 

And so, through forced work and 

ly t(dl 

spoutancHius work, 

White daisies from white dew; at 

The inner life informed the outer life, 

iutervals 
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The mythic oaks and elm-trees stand¬ 
ing out 

Self-poised upon their prodigy of 
shade,- 

: I thought my father’s land was wor¬ 
thy too 

1 Of hciug my Shakspeare’s. 

' Very oft alone. 

Unlicensed; not unfrequently with 
le«¥e 

To walk tlie third with Boraney and 
his friend 

The rising painter, Vincent Carring¬ 
ton, 

VTioin men judge hardly as bee-bon- 
ncted, 

Because he holds that,* paint a body 
well, 

Yon {)aint a soul by Implication, like 
The grand first Master. IMeasant 
walks; for if 

He said, “ When 1 was last in Italy, 
It sounded as an instrument that’s 
played 

Too far off for the tune, and yet it’s fine 
To listeui. 

Oftcr we walked only two, 
If cousin lloniney jilcascd to walk 
with me. 

We n^ad, or talked, or quarrelled, as 
it cliauced. 

Wc were not lovers, nor even friends 
well iiiat('hed: 

Say, ratluir, scholars upon different 
tracks, 

And thinkers disagreed,— he, over¬ 
full 

Of what is, and I, haply, overbold 
For what might be. 

But tlien tbe thnisbes sang, 
And shook my pulses and the elm’s 
new leaves; 

At which r turned, and held my fin- 
g(‘r up, 

And hade him mark, that how’soe’er 
the world 

Went ill. as he related, certainly 
The thrushes still sang in it. At the 
word 

Jlis brow would soften; and he bore 
with me 

In inelaiiclioly patience, not unkind, 
Whilt;, breaking into voluble ecistasy, 
I flattered all the beauteous country 
round, 

Aspects use,—-the skies, the clouds, 
the fields. 

The liappy violets hiding from the 
roads 


The primroses run down to, carrying 
gold; 

The tangled hedgerows, where the 
cows push out 

Impatient horns and tolerant churn¬ 
ing mouths 

’Twixt Uripning ash-boughs j hedge¬ 
rows ail alive 

With birds and gnats, and large white 
butterflies ^ 

Which look as if the Mayflower had 
caught life. 

And palpitated forth upon the wind; 

Hills, vales, woods, netted in a silver 
mist; 

Farms, granges, doubled up among 
the hills; 

And cattle grazing in the watered 
vales; 

And cottage-chimneys smoking from 
the Wf)ods; 

And cottage-gardens smelling every¬ 
where, 

Confused with smell of orchards. 
“ Seel ” I said, 

“ And sec! is not God with us on the 
earth ? 

And shall we put him down by aught 
w(5 do ? 

Who says there’s nothing for the poor 
and vile 

Save poverty and wickedness? Be¬ 
hold 1 

And ankle-deep in English grass I 
lea]>ed. 

And clapped my hands, and called 
all very fair. 

In the beginning, when God called all 
good, 

Even then, was evil near us, it is 
WTit; 

But we iiHlecd who call things good 
and fair, 

The evil is iiiwm ns while we speak: 

Deliver us from evil, let us pray. 


SECOND BOOK. 

Times followed one another. Came a 
morn 

I stood upon the brink of twenty 
years, 

And looked before and after, as I 
.stood 

Woman and artist, either incomplete, 
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Both credulous of completion. There 
I held 

The whole creation in my little cup, 

And smiled with thirsty lips before I 
<irank • 

Good health to you and me, sweet 
neighbor mine, 

And all these peoples.’* 

I was glad that day; 

The June was in me, with its multi¬ 
tudes 

Of nightingales all singing in the 
dark, 

And rosebuds reddening where the 
calyx split. 

I felt so young, so strong, so sure of 
God, 

So glad, I could not choose he very 
wise, 

And, old at twenty, was inclined to 
pull 

My childliood backward in a childish 
jest 

To see the face of’t once more, and 
farewell! 

In whi(;h fantastic mood I bounded 
forth 

At early morning, would not wait so 
long 

As even to snatch my bonnet by the 
strings, 

But, brushing a green trail across the 
lawn 

With my gown in the dew, took will 
and way 

Among the acacias of the shrubber¬ 
ies, 

To fly my fancies in the open air, 

And keep my birthday till my aunt 
av'oke 

To stop good dreams. Meanwhile I 
miirnmred on 

As honey(;d bees keep humming to 
themselves, 

** Thjo worthiest poets have remained 
uncrowned 

Till death has bleached their fore¬ 
heads to the hone; 

And so with me it must be, uule.ss I 
prove 

Unworthy of the grand adversity; 

And certainly I would not fail so 
much. 

What, therefore, if I crown my.sclf to¬ 
day 

In sport, not pride, to learn the feel of 
it 

Before my brows be numbed as 
Dante’s own 


To all the tender pricking of such 
leaves ? 

Such leaves I what leaves ? 

I pulled the branches down 
To choose from. 

“ Not the bay I I choose no bay, 
(The fates deny us if we are overbold) 
Nor myrtle, which means chiefly love; 
and love 

Is something awful, which one dares 
not touch 

So early o’ mornings. This verbena 
strains 

The point of passionate fragrance; 
and hard by 

This guelder-rose, at far too slight a 
beck 

Of the wind, will toss about her 
flower-apples. 

All, there’s my choice, that ivy on the 
wall, 

That headlong ivy I not a leaf will 
. grow 

But thinking of a wreath. Large 
leaves, smooth leaves, 

Serrated like my vines, and half as 
green. 

I like such ivy, bold to leap a height 
’Twas strong to climb; as good to 
|?row on graves 

As twist about a thyrsus; pretty too, 
(And that’s not ill) when twisted 
round a comb.” 

Thus speaking to myself, half singing 
it, 

Because some thoughts are fashioned 
like a bell, 

To ring witli once being touched, I 
drew a wreath 

Drenched, biiiuliiig me with dew, 
, across my brow, 

And, fastening it behind so, turning, 
faced 

, . , My public! —cousin Romney — 
with a mouth 

Twice graver thau his eyes, 

I stood there fixed, 
My arms up, like the caryatid, sole 
Of some abolished temple, helplessly 
Persistent in a gesture which derides 
A former purpose. Yet ray blush was 
flame. 

As if from flax, not stone. 

“ Aurora Leigh, 
The earliest of Auroras! ” 

Hand stretched out 
I clasped, as shipwrecked men will 
clasp a hand, 



I stood there fixed, 

My anns up, like the caryatid ” — Page ao. 
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Indifferent to the sort of palm. The 
tide 

" Had oaii^?ht me at my pastime, writing 
down 

I My foolisii name too near upon the sea, 
Which drowned me with a blush as 
, foolish. “You, 

My cousin 1 

The smile died out in his eyes. 
And droi>ped upon his lips, a cold 
dead weight, 

For just a moment, “Hero’s a book 
1 found; j. 

No name writ on it — poems, by tire 
form; 

Some Greek upon the margin; lady’s 
G reek 

AVithoiit the accents. Read it? Not 
a word. 

I saw at once the thing had witchcraft 
in’t, 

AViicreof the reading calls up danger¬ 
ous spirits; 

I rather bring it to the witch.” 

“ My book. 

Yon found it ” . . . 

“ In the hollow by the stream 
That beech leans down into, of which 
you said 

The Oread in it has a Naiad’s heart, 
And pines for waters.” 

“ Thank you.” 
“ Tlianks to you 
My cousin, that I have seen you not 
too much 

Witch, 8cl)olar, poet, dreamer, and 
the rest, 

To be a woman also.” 

With a glance 
The smile rose in his eyes again, and 
touched 

The ivy on my forehead, light as air. 

I answ(^red gravely, “ Poets needs 
must be, 

Or men or women, more’s the pity.” 

“ Ah, 

But men, and still less women, Imiv 
piiy» 

Scarce need be poets. Keep to the 
green wreath, 

Since even dreaming of the stone and 
bronze 

Brings headac.hes, pretty cousin, and 
defiles 

The clean white morning dresses.” 

“ So you judge, 

Because I love the beautiful I must 
Love pleasure chiefly, and bo over¬ 
charged 


For ease and whiteness I well, you 
know the world. 

And only miss your cousin: ’tis not 
much. 

But learn this: I would rather take 
my part 

With Goers dead, who afford to walk 
in white. 

Yet spread his glory, than keep quiet 
liere, 

And gather up my feet from even a 
step, 

For fear to soil my gown in so much 
dust. 

I choose to walk at all risks. Here, 
if heads 

That hold a rhythmic thought must 
ache perforce, 

For my part I choose headaches,— 
and to-day’s my birthday.” 

” Dear Aurora, choose instead 

To cure them. You have balsams.” 

“ I perceive. 

The headache is too noble for my sox. 

You think the heartache would sound 
deconter, 

Since that’s the woman’s special, 
proper ache, 

And altogether Xolerable, except 

To a woman.” 

Saying which, I loosed my wreath, 

And swinging it beside me as I 
walked,' 

Half petulant, half playful, as we 
walked, 

I sent a sidelong look to find his 
thought, 

As falcon set on falconer’s finger 
may, 

With sidelong head, and startled, 
braving eye, 

Which means, “You’ll see, you’ll 
see I I’ll soon take flight. 

You shall not hinder.” He, as shak¬ 
ing out 

His hand, and answering, “Fly, 
tlien,” did not speak, 

Except by such a gesture. Silently 

We paced, until, just coming into 
sight 

Of the house-windows, he abruptly 
caught 

At one end of the swinging wreath, 
and said, 

“Auroral” ’riiere I stopped sl)ort, 
breath and all. 

“ Aurora, let’s be serious, and throw 
by 
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This ^me of head and heart. Life 
means, be sure, 

Both heart and head,—both active, 
both complete, 

And both in earnest. Mon and wo¬ 
men make 

The world, as head find heart make 
human life. 

Work, man, work, woman, since 
there’s work to do 

In this h<ileap:uered earth for head 
and iieart; 

And thonj^ht can never do the work 
of love: 

But work for ends, I mean for uses, 
not 

For such sleek fringes (do you call 
theiri ends, 

Still less God’s glory ?) as we sew our¬ 
selves 

Upon the velvet of those baldaquins 

Held ’twixt us and the sun. That 
book of yours 

I have not v(^ad a page of ; but I toss 

A rose up — it falls calyx down, you 
see ! 

The chances are, that being a woman, 
young 

And pure, with such a pair of large, 
calm eyes. 

You write as well . . . and ill . . . 
upon the whole, 

As otluir women. If as well, what 
then ? 

If even a little better . . . still, what 
then ? 

We want the best in art now, or no 
art. 

The time is done for facile settings-up 

Of minnow-gods, nymphs here, and 
tritons there: 

The polytheists have gone out in 
God, 

That nnitv of bests. No best, no 
God 1 

And so with art, we say. Give art’s 
divine, 

Direct, imlubitable, real as grief, 

Or, leave us to the grief, wo grow our¬ 
selves 

Divine by overeoining with mere hope 

And most prosaic patience. You, 
you are young 

As Ev(} with nature’s daybreak on 
her face; 

But this same world you are come to, 
(h^arest coz, 

Has done with keening birthdays, 
saves her wreaths 


To hang upon her ruins, and forgets 
To rhyme the cry with which she still 
beats back 

Those savage, hungry dogs that hunt 
her down 

To the empty grave of Christ. The 
world’s hard pressed: 

The sweat of labor in the early curse 
Has (turning acrid in six thousand 
years) 

Become the sweat of torture. Who 
has time, 

^n hour’s time . . . think! —to sit 
upon a hank, 

And hear the cymbal tinkle in white 
hands ? 

When Egypt’s slain, I say, let Miriam 
sing ! — 

Before — where’s Moses ? ” 

“ Ah, exactly that. 
Where’s Moses? Is a Moses to be 
found ? 

You’ll seek him vainly in the bul- 
. rushes, 

While I in vain touch cymbals. Yet 
' concede, 

Such sounding brass has done some 
actual good 

(The application in a woman’s hand, 
If that were credible, being scarcely 
spoilt), 

In colonizing beehives.” 

‘‘ There it is I 
You play beside a death-bed like a 
child, 

Yet measure to yourself a prophet’s 
place 

To teach the livfng. None of all these 
things 

Can women understand. You gen¬ 
eralize. 

Oh, nothing, — not oven grief ! Your 
quick-breathed hearts. 

So sympathetic to the personal pang, 
Close on (;ach stiparate knife-stroke, 
yielding up 

A whole life at each wound, incapable 
Of deepening, widening a large lap of 
life 

To hold the world-full woe. The 
human race 

To you moans such a child, or such a 
man, 

You saw one morning waiting in tlio 
cold 

Beside that gate, perhaps. You 
gather up 

A few such cases, and when strong 
sometimes 
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Will write of factories and of slaves, 
as if _ 

Your father were a negro, and your 
son 

A spinner in the mills. All’s j'^ours 
and you, 

All colored with your blood, or other¬ 
wise 

Just nothing to you. Why, I call 
yoTi hard 

To general suffering. Here’s the 
world half-blina 

With intellectual light, half-brutal¬ 
ized # 

With civilization, having caught the 
plague 

In sillis from Tarsus, shrieking east 
and west 

Along a thousand railroads, mad with 
"l)ain 

And sin too I - . . does one woman 
of yon all 

(You who weep easily) grow pale to 
see 

This tiger shake his cage ? Does one 
of you 

fc>taiid still from dancing, stop from 
stringing pearls, 

And pine arid die, because of the 
great sum 

Of uuivorsal anguish? Show mo a te«ar 

Wet as (Cordelia’s in eyes bright as 
yours. 

Because the world is mad. You can¬ 
not count 

That you should weep for this ao 
couut, not you! 

You wcej) for what you know. A red- 
haired (diild 

Sick in a fever, if you touch liim 
once, 

Though hut so little as with a finger¬ 
tip, 

Will set you weeping; hut a million 
sick . . . 

You could as soon weep for the rule 
of three 

Or compound fractions. Therefore 
this same world 

Uncomprohended by you, must re¬ 
main 

Uninflucuced by ybu. Women as 
you arc, 

More women, personal and passion¬ 
ate, 

You give us doating mothers, and 
perfect wives. 

Sublime Madonnas, and enduring 
saints: 


We get no Christ from you, and verilv 

We shall not get a poet, in my mind.” 

“With which conclusion you con¬ 
clude” , . . 

“ But this: 

That you, Aurora, with the large live 
brow 

And steady eyelids, cannot conde¬ 
scend 

To play at art, as children play at 
swords, 

To show a pretty spirit, chiefly ad¬ 
mired 

Because true action is impossible. 

You never can be satisfied with praise 

Which men give women when they 
judge a book 

Not as mere work, but as mere wo¬ 
man’s work, 

Expressing the comparative respect, 

Which means the absolute scorn. 
‘ Oh, excellent! 

What grace, what facile turns, what 
fiiient swe.eps, 

What delicate discernment ... al¬ 
most thought! 

The book does honor to the sex, we 
hold. 

Among our female authors we make 
room 

For this fair writer, and congratulate 

The country that produces in these 
times 

Such women, competent to’ . . . 
spell.” 

“ Stop there,” 

I answered, Imrning through his 
thre,ad of talk 

With a qui(‘.k flame of emotion,— 
“ you have read 

My sou), if not my book, and argue 
well 

I would not condescend . . . we will 
not say 

To such a kind of praise (a worthless 
end 

Is i^raise of all kinds), but to such a 
use 

Of holy art and golden life. I am 
young, 

And peradventuro weak — you tell 
me BO — 

Through being a woman. And for 

I all the rest, 

Take thanks for justice. I would 
rather dance 

i At fairs on tight-rope, till the babies 

1 dropped 
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Their pingc^rhreaci for joy, than shift 
l he types 

For tolerable v(*r8e, intolerable 

To men wlio aet and sailer. Better 
far 

Pursue a frivolous trade by serious 
means, 

Than a sublime art frivolously.*’ 

“ You 

Choose nobler work than either, O 
moist eyes, 

And liurryin^^ lips, and heaving licarl! 
We are young, 

Aurorji, von and I. The world, — 
look round,— 

Tlie world we’re eomo to late is 
swollen liard 

"With jH'iislied generations and their 
sins: 

The civilizer’s spade grinds horribly 

On dead men’s hones, and cannot 
turn up soil 

That’s otluiTwise than fetid. All 
success 

Proves partial failure; all advance 
implies 

Wliat’s left behind; all triumph, 
sonu^tliing crushed 

At the chariot-wheels; all govern¬ 
ment, some wrong; 

And rich imai tnake the poor, who 
eurs(5 the rich, 

Who agonize together, rich and 
lK>or, 

Under and over, in the social spasm 

And crisis of the ages. Here’s an 
ago 

That makes its own vocation; luiro 
we have s1eppt‘<l 

Across th(} hounds of time; here’s 
nought to 

But just the rich man ami just Laza¬ 
rus, 

And both in torments with a mediate 
gulf, 

Though not a hint of Abraham’s 
liosom. Wlio, 

Being man, Aurora, can stand calmly 

And view these things, anti nev(;r 
tease his soul 

For some great cure ? No physic for 
this grief. 

In all the earth and heavens too ? ” 

“ Yt)U helit'Ve 

In God, for your jtart? — ay? that 
He who mak(!S 

Can make good things from ill things, 
host from worst. 


As men plant tulips upon dunghiiis 
wlien t 

They wisli tliern finest?” 

” True, A death-heat is 
The same as life-heat, to be accurate; 
And in all nature is no death at all, 
As men account of death, so long as 
God 

Stands witnessing for life perpetually. 
By being just God. That’s abstract 
truth, I know, 

Plnlosophy, or sympathy with God; 
But T, I sympathize with man, not 
♦ God, 

(T think 1 was a man for chiefly this,) 
And, when I stand beside a* dying 
bed, 

’Tis death to me. Observe: it had 
not much 

Consohul the race of mastodons to 
know, 

Before tlu'y went to fossil, that anon 
Their place would quicken with the 
elephant: 

TJifty were not clei)hants, but masto¬ 
dons; 

And I, a man, as men are now, and 
not 

As men may be liereafter, feel with 
men 

In the agonizing present.” 

“Is it so,” 

I said, ” my cousin ? Is the worUl S(* 
bad, 

While I boar nothing of it through 
the trees ? 

The world was always evil, — but so 
bad?” 

“ So bad, Aurora. Dear, my soul is 
gray 

With i)oring ovit tlu^ long sum of ill; 
So much for vice, so much for dist-ou- 
tent. 

So much for the necessities of power, 
So much for the connivances of fear, 
Coherent in statistical desi)airs 
With such a total of distrai^tod life . . , 
To sec it down in figur(‘s on a page, 
Plain, sihuit, clear, as God sees 
through tlici earth 

The sense of all'the graves,— that’s 
terrible 

For one who is not God, and cannot 
right 

The wrong ho looks on. May I 
chnos(} indeed 

But vow away my y^ears, my means, 
my aims, 
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Among the helpers, if there’s any help 

And dropping on me from his high- 

In such a. social strait ? The common 

eaved brow 

blood 

The full weight of his soul. “ I ask 

That swings along my veins is strong 

for love. 

And that, she can ; for life in fellow- 

enough 

To draw me to this duty.” 

ship 

Then I spoke: 

Through bitter duties, that, I know 
she can ; 

For wifehood — will she ? ” 

“ I have not stood long on the strand 

of life, 

And these salt waters have had 

“ Now,” I said, “ may God 

scarcely time 

Be witness ’twixt us tw'o 1 ” and with 

To creef) so high up as to wet my 

the word. 

feet; 

Meaeemed I floated into a sudden 

1 cannot iudge these tides — I shall, 

light 

perhaps. 

A woman’s always younger than a 

Above his stature, — “ am I proved 

too weak 

man 

To stand alone, yet strong enough to 

At equal years, because she is disal- 

hear 

kiwtui 

Such loaners on my shoulder? poor 

Maturing bv the outdoor sun and air, 

to tliink, 

And ke))t in long-clothes past the age 

Yet rich enough to sympathize with 

to walk. 

thought ? 

All, well ! I know you men judge 

Incompetent to sing, as blackbirds 

otherwise. 

can. 

Yet competent to love, like him ? ” 

You think a woman ripens as a peach, 

In the clioeks, chiefly. Pass it to me 

I paused ; 

now : 

Perhaps I darkened, as the light- 

I’jn young in age, and younger still, 

house will 

T think, 

That turns upon the sea. “It’s al- 

As a woman. Hut a child may say 

w'ays HO. 

auKui 

Any thing doijs for a wife.” 

To a bishop’s prayer, and feel the.wfuy 

“ Aurora dear, 

it go(‘S. 

And d<mrly honored,” he 2 )ressed in 

And I, iucapahUi to loose the knot 

at once 

Of social (iiu^stions, can apjirove, a])- 

With eager utteran<;e, “you trans¬ 

plaiid 

late me ill. 

August comiiassion, Chri.stian 

111 oughts that shoot 

T do not contriidict my thought of you, ‘ 

Whicli is most reverent, with anotluir 

IScyoud the vulgar white of per.sonal 

thought 

aims. 

Found less so. If your sex is weak 

Accept iny reverence.” 

for art, 

There he glowed on me 

(And I who said so did hut honor 

With all his face and eyes. “No 

you 

other help ? ” 

1 By using truth in courtship,) it is 

Said ho, “no more than so ?” 

strong 

“What help?” Tasked. 

For life and duty. Place your fecund 

“ You’d scorn my help, as Nature’s 

! heart 

self, you say. 

In mine, and let us blossom for the 
world 

Has scorned to put lier music iu my 

mouth, 

That wants love’s color iu the gray of 

Hecauso a woman’s, Do you now 

time. 

turn round 

My talk, meanwhile, is arid to you, 

And ask for what a woman cannot 

ay. 

give?” 

Since all my talk can only set you 
whore 

“For what she only can, I turn and 

You look down coldly on the arena- 

ask,” 

heaps 

Ho answered, catekiug up my hands 

Of headless bodies, shapeless, indis¬ 

i:i his, 

tinct. 
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The jutlgTiient-angel scarce would find 
his way 

Through such a heap of generalized 
distress 

To the individual man with lips and 
eyes, 

Much less Aurora. Ah, my sweet, 
come down, 

And hand in hand we’ll go where 
yours shall toucli 

These*victims one by one, till, one by 
one, 

The formless, nameless trunk of every 
man 

Shall scc.m to wear a head with hair 
you know. 

And every woman catch your moth¬ 
er’s fa(^e 

To melt you into juission.” 

“ I atn a girl,” 

I answered slowly: “you do well to 
name 

My mother’s face. Though far too 
early, alas! 

God’s hand did interpose ’twixt it 
and me, 

I know so much of love as used to 
shine 

In that face and another ; just so 
mncJi, 

No more, indeed, at all. I have not 
seen 

So mu(rh love since, I pray you par¬ 
don me. 

As answers even to make a marriage 
with 

In this cold land of England. What 
you love 

Is not a woman, Komney, but a cause : 

You want a helpmate, not a mistress, 
sir ; 

A wife to help your ends, in her no end. 

Your cause is noble, your ends ex¬ 
cellent ; 

But I, being most unworthy of these 
and that, 

Do otherwise conceive of love. Fare¬ 
well ! ” 

“Farewell, Aurora? you reject me 
thus?” 

He said. 

“ Sir, you were married long ago. 

You hav(i a wife already whom you 
love, — 

Your social theory. Bless you both, 
Isay. 

For my part, I am scarcely meek 
enough 


To he the handmaid of a lawful 
spouse. 

Do I look a Hagar, think you ? 

“ So you jest.” 

“Nay, so I speak in earnest,” I re- 
plie<i. 

“ You treat of marriage too much like, 
at least, 

A chief apostle: you would bear with 
you 

A wife ... a sister . . . shall wo 
speak it out? — 

A sister of charity.” 

“ Then must it be, 

Indeed, farewell? And was I so far 
wrong 

In liop(5 and in illusion, when I 
took 

The woman to be nobler than the 
man, 

Yourself the noblest woman in the 
use 

And comprehension of what love is, — 
. love 

That generates the likeness of itself 

•Through all heroic duties? so far 
wrong 

In saying bluntly, venturing truth on 
love, 

‘ Come, human creature, love and 
work with mo,’ 

Instead of, ‘ Lady, thou art wondrous 
fair, 

And, where the Graces walk before, 
the Muse 

Will follow at the lightning of their 
eyes, 

And where the Muse walks, lovers 
need to creep: 

Turn round and love me, or I die of 
love?’ ” 

With quiet indignation I broke in, 

“ You misconceive the question like a 
man, 

Who sees a woman as the comple¬ 
ment 

Of his sex merely. You forget too 
much 

That every creature, female as the 
male*, 

Stands single in responsible act and 
thought 

As also in birth and death. Whoever 
says 

To a loyal woman, ‘ Love and work 
with me,’ 

Will gc.t fair answers, if the work and 
love, 
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Being good themselves, are good for 
[ her,— the best 

' She was born for. Women of a softer 
mood, 

Surjirised by men when scarcely 
awake to life, 

Will sometimes only hear the first 
word, love, 

And c^lch up with it any kind of 
work, 

Indifferent, so that dear love go with 
it. 

I do not blame such women, though 
for love 

They pick much oakum: earth’s fa¬ 
natics make 

Too frequently heaven’s saints. But 
me your work 

fs not the best for, nor your love the 
IX'St, 

J^or able to commend the kind of 
work 

' For love’s sake merely. Ah ! you 
force rne, sir, 

To be over-bold in speaking of my¬ 
self : 

I, too, have my vocation, — work to 
do, 

The heavens and earth have sot me 
since I cliangcd 

My father’s fac(^ for theirs, and, tliongh 
your world 

Were twice as wretched as yon repre¬ 
sent, 

Most serious work, most necessary 
work 

As any of the economists’. Keform, 

Make trade, a Christian i)ossibility. 

And individual right no general 
wrong, 

AVipe out earth’s furrows of the thine 
and mine, 

And leave one green for men to play 
at howls, 

With innings for them all I . . . what 

them, indeed, 

If mortals ar(i not greater by the head 

Than any of their prosperities? what 

then, 

Unless the artist keep up open roads 

Betwixt the seen and unseen, burst¬ 
ing through 

The best of your conventions with his 
best, 

The speakable, imaginable best 

God bids him sj)cak, to prove what 
lies heyond 

Both speech and imaginatiou? A 
starved man 


Exceeds a fat beast: we’ll not barter, 
sir, 

The beautiful for barley. And, even 
so, 

I hold you will not compass your poor 
ends 

Of barley-feeding and material ease 

Without a poet’s individualism 

To work your universal. It takes a 
soul 

To move a body: it takes a high-souled 
man 

To move the masses even to a cleaner 
sty: 

It takes the ideal to blow a hair’s- 
breadth off 

T1ic 3 dust of the actual. Ah ! your 
Fouriers failed, 

Because not poets enough to under¬ 
stand 

That life develoj>s from within. For 
me, 

Perhaps I am not worthy, as you say, 

Of work like this: j)erhaps a woman’s 
soul 

Aspires, and not creates: yet wo as¬ 
pire, 

And yet I’ll try out your perhapses, 
sir, 

And if I fail . . . why, burn me up 
my straw 

Like other false works. I’ll not ask 
for grace: 

Your scorn is better, cousin Rom¬ 
ney. I 

Who love my art would never wish 
it lower 

To suit my stature. I may love ray 
art. 

You’ll grant that even a woman may 
love art, 

Seeing that to waste true love on any 
thing 

Is womanly, x>ast question." 

I retain 

The very last word which I said that 
day. 

As you the creaking of the door, years 
past, 

Which let upon you such disabling 
news 

You ever after have been graver. He, 

Ilis eyes, the motions in his silent 
mouth. 

Were fiery points on which my words 
were caught, 

Transfixed forever in my memory 

For his sake, not their own. And yet 
I know 
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I did not love him . . . nor ho me . . 
"that’s sure . . . 

And what I said is unropented of. 

As truth is always. Yet . , . a prince¬ 
ly man — 

If hard to nn;, heroic for himsolf. 

He bears down on me through the 
slanting years, 

The stronger for the distance. If he 
had loved, 

Ay, loved mo, with that retributive 
face, . . . 

I might have been a common woman 
now, 

And happier, less known, and less left 
alone, 

Perhaps a better woman, after all. 

With chubby children hanging on my 
neck 

To keep mo low and wise. Ah me 1 
the viiKis 

That bear such fruit are proud to 
stoo]) with it. 

The palm stands upright in a realm 
of sand. 

And T, who spoke the truth then, 
stand uiwight. 

Still worthy of having s])oken out the 
truth, 

By being content I spoke it, thougb it 
set 

Him tln'To, mo bere. Oh, ’woman’s 
vile remorse, 

To banktir after a more name, a show, 

A supposition, a }H)tential love ! 

Hoes (‘Very man who names love in 
our lives 

Become a ])owor for that? Is love’s 
true thing 

So much best to us, that what person¬ 
ates love 

Is next host ? A potential love for¬ 
sooth ! 

I’m not so vile. No, no ! He cleaves, 
I think. 

This man, this image, chiefly for the 
wrong 

And shock ho gave my life in finding 
mo 

Precisely where the devil of my youth 

Had set mo on those mountain jieaks 
of hope, 

All glittering with the dawn-dew, all 
erect, 

And famished for tho noon, exclaim¬ 
ing, wliilo 

I looked^ for empire and much tribute, 
“Como, 


I have some worthy work for thee be¬ 
low. 

Come, sweep my barns, and keep my 
hospitals, 

And I will pay thee with a current 
coin 

Which men give women.” 

As we spoke, the grass 

Was trod in haste beside us, and my 
aunt, 

With smile distorted by tho sun,— 
face, voice. 

As much at issue with the summer- 
day 

As if you brought a candle out of 
doors, — 

Broke in with, “ Romney, herel —-My 
child, entreat 

Your cousin to tho house, and have 
your talk, 

If girls must talk upon their birth¬ 
days. Come.” 

Ilje answered for mo calmly, with pale 

* lips 

.That seemed to motion for a smile in 
vain. 

“ Tho talk is ended, madam, where 
we stand. 

Your brotljor’s daughter lias dismissed 
me here; 

And all my answer can be better said 

Beneath the trees than wrong by 
such a word 

Your house’s hospitalities. Fare¬ 
well.” 

With that he vanished. I could hear 
his heel 

Ring bluntly in tho lane as down ho 
l(5apt 

The short way from us. Then a 
measured speech 

Withdrew me. “ What means this, 
Aurora Leigh ? 

My brother’s daughter has dismissed 
my guests ? ” 

The lion in mo felt the keeper’s 
voice 

Through all its quivering dewlaps: I 
was quelled 

Before her, moekened to the child she 
knew: 

I prayed her pardon, sai<l “I had 
little thought 

To ^vo dismissal to a guest of liors 

In letting go a friend of mine who 
caino 
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To take me into service as a wife, — 

No more than that, indeed.*’ 

“ No more, no more ? 

Pray Heaven," she answered, "that 
I wjis not mad. 

I I could not mean to tell her to her 
face 

That Kornney Leigh had asked me for 
a wife, 

And I refused him ? " 

" Did he ask ? " I said. 

"I think he ratluir stooped to take 
me up 

For certain uses which he found to do 

For something called a wife. ITo 
never asked." 

" What stuff! " she answered. " Are 
they cpioens, these girls ? 

They must have mantles stitched 
with twenty silks, 

Spread out upon the ground, before 
they’ll step 

One footstep for the noblest lover 
born.’’ 

"But I am horn," I said with firm¬ 
ness, " I, 

To walk another way than his, dear 
aunt." 

" You walk, you walk 1 A babe at 
thirteen months 

Will walk as well as you," she cried 
in haste, 

"Without a steadying finger. Why, 
yon child, 

God help you 1 you are groping in the 
dark, 

For all this sunlight. You suppose, 
perhaps, 

That you, sole offspring of an opulent 
man, 

Are rich, and free to choose a way to 
walk ? 

You think, and it’s a reasonable 
thought, 

That T, beside, being well to do in 
life, 

Will leave my handful in my niece’s 
hand 

When death shall paralyze these fln- 
gers ? Pray, 

Pray, child, albeit I know you love 
mo not, 

As if you loved me, that I may not 
die; 

For when I die and leave you, out 
you go, 


(Unless I make room for you in my 
grave,) 

Unhoused, unfed, my dear, poor broth¬ 
er’s lamb, 

(Ah, heaven 1 that pains) without a 
right to crop 

A single blade of grass beneath these 
trees, 

Or cast a lamb’s small shadow on the 
lawn, 

Unfed, unfolded. Ah, my brother, 
“here’s 

The fruit you planted in your foreign ‘ 
loves I 

Ay, there’s the fruit he planted 1 Never 
look 

Astonished at me with your mother’s 
eyes, 

For it was they who set you where 
you are, 

An iindoWercd orphan. Child, your 
father’s choice 

Of that said mother disinherited 

BTis daughter, his and hors. Men do 
not think 

Of sons and daughters when they fall 
ill love, 

So much more than of sisters; other¬ 
wise 

Ho would have paused to ponder 
what he did, 

And .shrunk before that clause in the 
entail 

Excluding offspring by a foreign wife, 

(The clause set up a" hundred years 
ago 

By a Ijeigh who wedded a French 
dancing-girl, 

And had his heart danced over in re¬ 
turn ;) 

But this man shrank at nothing, never 
thought 

Of you, Aurora, any more than me. 

Your inotlicr must liave been a pretty 
thing, 

For all the coarse Italian blacks and 
browns. 

To make a good man, which my broth¬ 
er was, 

Uncliary of the duties to his house; 

But so it fell indeed. Our cousin 
Vane, 

Vane Leigh, the father of this Kom- 
ney, wrote. 

Directly on your birth, to Italy: 

‘I ask your baby-daughter for my 
son, 

In whom the entail now merges by 
the law, 
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Betroth her to us out of love, in¬ 
stead 

Of colder reasons, and she shall not 
lose 

By love or law from henceforth:’ so 
he wrote. 

A generous cousin was my cousin 
Vane. 

Remember how ho drew 3^011 to his 
knee 

The year you came here, just before 
he died, 

And hollowed out his hands to hold 
. 3 "Our cheeks, 

And wished tliein redder : .you re¬ 
member Vane? 

And now his son, who represents our 
house, 

And holds the fiefs and manors in his 
place, 

To whom reverts my i)ittafie(i when I 
die, 

(Except a few hooks and a pair of 
shawls) — 

The boy is generous like him, and 
prepared 

To carry out his kindest word and 
thought 

To you, Aurora. Yes, a fine jmung 
man 

Is Romney I^eigh, although the sun 
of youth 

Has shoncj t(jo straight upon his brain, 
1 know, 

And feveered him with dreams of doing 
good 

To good-for-nothing people. But a 
wife 

Will put all right, and stroke his tem- 

{ )les cool 

lealthy touches.” . . . 

I broke in at that. 
I could not lift jny hcav^y heart to 
breathe 

Till then; hut then 1 raised it, and it 
fell 

In broken words like these, — “No 
need to wait: 

The dream of doing good to . . . me, 
at least, 

Is ende<l, without waiting for a wife 
To cool the fever for him. We’ve 
escai)ed 

That danger — thank Heaven for it.’’ 

“ You,” she cried. 
Have got a fever. What, I talk and 
talk 

An hour lung to you, I instruct you 
how 


You cannot eat, or drink, or stand, or 
sit, 

Or even die, like any decent wretch 

In all this unroofed and unfurnished 
world. 

Without your cousin, and you still 
maintain 

There’s room ‘twixt him and you for 
flirting fans. 

And running knots in eyebrows? 
You must have 

A pattern lover sighing on his 
knee ? 

You do not count enough a noble 
heart 

(Above hook-patterns) which this very 
morn 

Unclosed itself in two dear fathers’ 
names 

To embrace your orphaned life ? Fie, 
fie I Ihit stay, 

I write a word, and counteract this 
sin.” 

She would have turned to leave me, 
hut I clung. 

“ Oh, sweet ray father’s sister, hear 
my word 

Before yon write yours. Cousin Vane 
di<l well, 

And cousin Romney well, and I well 
too. 

In casting back with all my strength 
and will 

The good they meant me. O ray God, 
niy God I 

God meant me good, too, when ho 
liin<lero(l me 

From saying * yes' this morning. If 
you write 

A word, it shall be * no.’ I say no, 
no I 

I tie up ‘ no ’ upon his altar-horns 

Quite out of roach of i)erjury 1 At 
hjast 

My soul is not a pauper : I can live 

At least my soul’s life, without alms 
from men; 

And if it must he in heaven instead 
of earth, 

Let heaA"CTi look to it: I am not 
afraid.” 

She seized my liands witli both hers, 
strained them fast, 

And drew her probing and unscrupu¬ 
lous eyes 

Right through me, body and heart. 
“ Yet, foolish sweet, 
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ill love this man. I’ve watched you 
wljcn he came, 

^iid when he went, and when we’ve 
M talked of him. 
lam not old for nothing; I can tell 
Sjo weather-signs of love; you love 
1 this man.’’ 

iirls blush sometimes because they 
J are alive, 

5alf wishing they were dead to save 
f the shame. 

iho sudd(‘n blush devours them, neck 
r and brow: 

■ they have drawn too near the fire of 
life, like gnats, 

A.ud flare up bodily, wings and all. 
What then ? 

Who’s sorry for a gnat ... or girl ? 

I blushed. 

( feel the brand upon my forehead 
now 

Strike hot, sear deep, as guiltless 
iiKUi may feel 

The felon’s iron, say, and scorn the 
mark 

Of what tln^y arc not. Most illogical, 
Irrational nature of our womanhood, 
That hliishes one way, feels another 
way, 

And iirays, perhaps, another. After- 
all, 

We cannot be the equal of the male, 
Who rules his blood a little, 
f For althougli 

I hlnshod indeed, as if I loved the 
man, 

And her incisive smile, accrediting 
TTiat t.r<‘ason of false witness in my 
blush, 

Did bow me downward like a swathe 
of grass 

B(;lovv its l(*vel that struck im*., I at- 
ti‘st 

The conscious skics and all their daily 
suns, 

think I loved him not,—nor then, 
nor since, 

Kor ever. Do we love the school¬ 
master, 

h'.ing busy in tlio woods ? much less, 
being poor, 

lh(i overseer of the parish? Do wo 
keep 

Our love to pay our debts with ? 

, White and cold 

■t grew next mom<mt. As my blood 
recoiled 

I rom that imputed ignominy, I made 


My heart great with it. Then, at last, 
I spoke, 

Spoke veritable words, but passion¬ 
ate, 

Too passionate perhaps . . . ground 
up with sobs 

To shapeless endings. She let fall 
my hands 

And took her smile off in sedate dis¬ 
gust, 

As peradventuro she had touched a 
snake,— 

A dead snake, mind I—-and, turning 
round, replied, 

“ WeTl leave Italian manners, if you 
please. 

I think you had an English father, 
child, 

And ouglit to find it possible to speak 

A quiet ‘ yes ’ or ‘ no,* like English 
girls. 

Without convulsions. In another 
month 

Wc’ll take another answer, — no, or 
yes.” 

With that, she left me in the garden- 
walk. 

I had a fatlier I yes, but long ago, — 

How long it sofuned that moment! 
Oh, how far, 

How far and safe, God, dost thou 
keep thy saints. 

When once gone from us ! We may 
call against 

The lighted windows of thy fair Juno 
iicaven, 

Where all the souls are happy, and 
not one, 

Not even my father, look from work 
or play 

To ask, “ Wlio is it that cries after us 

Below there, in the dusk ? ” Yet for¬ 
merly 

He turned his face upon me quick 
enough. 

If I said, “ Father.” Now I might cry 
loud: 

The little lark reached higher with 
his song 

Than I wutli crying. Oh, alone, 
alone, 

Not troubling any in heaven, nor any 
on earth, 

I stood there in the garden, and 
looked up 

Tbo deaf blue sky that brings the 
rostjs out 

On such June mornings. 
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You who keep account 

Of crisis and transition in this life, 

Set down the first time Nature says 
jdain “ no ” 

To some ‘‘yes” in you, and walks 
over you 

In gorgeous swoops of scorn. We all 
begin 

By singing with the birds, and run¬ 
ning fast 

With June days, hand in hand; but 
once, for all. 

The birds must sing against us, and 
the sun 

Strike down upon us like a friend’s 
sword caught 

By an enemy to slay us. while we 
read 

The dear name on the blade which 
bites at us I 

That’s bitter and convincing. After 
that, 

We seldom doubt that something in 
the large, 

Smooth order of creation, though no 
more 

Than haply a man’s footstep, has 
gone wrong. 

Some tears fell down my cheeks, and 
tlnm I srnil(‘d, 

As those smile wlio have no face in 
the world 

To smile back to them. I had lost a 
friend 

In Romney Leigh. The thing wRvS 
sure, — a friend 

Who had looked at me most gently 
now and tlien, 

And spoken of my favorite books, 
“ our books,” 

With such a voice I Well, voice and 
look were now 

More uU(Tly shut out from me, I felt, 

Than cvim my father’s. Romney 
now was turiuid 

To a benefactor, to a generous man, 

Who had tied liimself to marry . . . 
me, instead 

Of such a woman, with low timorous 
lids 

He lifted with a sudden word one day, 

And left, pf'rbaps, for my sake. Ah, 
self-tied 

“ By a contract, male Ipliigonia bound 

At a fatal Aulis for the winds to 
change, 

(But loose liirn, they’ll not change,) 
he well might seem 


A little (jold and dominant in love ; 
He had a right to be dogmatical, 

This poor, good Romney. Love to 
him was made 

A simple law-clause. If I married 
him, 

I should not dare to call my soul my 
own 

Which so he had bought and paid 
for: every thought 
And every heart-beat down there in 
the bill ; 

Not one found honestly deductible 
From any use that pleased him I He 
might cut 

My body into coins to give away 
Among his other paupers; change 
mv sons, 

While i stood dumb as Griseld, for 
black babes 

Or piteous foundlings; might un- 
. (ju(\stioned set 

My right hand teaching in the ragged 
* schools, 

My left band washing in the public 
baths, 

AVhat time my angel of the Ideal 
stretcluMl 

Both his to me in vain. I could not 
claim ^ 

The poor right of a mouse in a trap t(» 
squ(‘al, 

And talvc so much as pity from my 
self. 

Farewell, good Romney I if I loved 
you even, 

I could but ill afford to let you 1)0 
So gemjrous to me. Farewell, friend, 
since friend 

Betwixt 113 two, forsooth, must be a 
word 

So heavily overladen. And, since 
help 

Must come to mo from tlios(‘ who lovt 
ino not, 

Farewell, all helpers : T must lielp 
myself, 

And ain alone from henceforth. Then 
I stooped 

And lifted the soiled garland from 
the earth, 

And set it on my head as bitterly 
As when the Si)aiiish monarch 
crowned the bones 
Of his dead love. So bo it. I pre^ 
serve 

That <Town still, in the drawcl 
there : ’twas the first; 
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rest are like it, tliose Olympian 
crowns 

run for till we lose sight of the 
suil 

he dust of the racing chariots. 

After that, 

ore the evening fell, I had a note, 
ich ran,-*-“Aurora, sweet Chal- 
diean, you read 

meaning backward, like your east¬ 
ern books, 

ilc I am from the west, dear. Read 
me now 

little plainer. Did you hate mo 
cpiite 

t yiisterday ? I loved you for my 
part; ^ 

VO you. If I spoke nntenderly 
is morning, my beloved, pardon it, 
(1 comprehend me that I loved 
you so 

',t yoii on the level of my soul, 
d overwashed you with the bitter 
brine 

some habitual thoughts. Ilcnce- 
i'ortli, my flower, 

planted out of reach of any such, 
d lean tfic si<Ie you please with all 
your leaves, 

rib; woman’s \erscs and dream 
woman’s dreams ; 

It let me feel your perfume in my 
lionie 

make my sabbath after working- 
days. 

oom out your youth beside me ; be 
my wife,” 

MTote in answer: “We Chaldneans 
discern 

till further than we read. I know 
your heart, 

nd sliut it like the holy book it is, 
•serv<;d for mild-eyed saints to jiore 
upon 

twixt <ilieir prayers at vespers 
Well, you’re right, 
lid not sundy liate you y||terday ; 
*id ycd, 1 do not love you euoiigh 
to-day 

wed you, cousin Romney. Take 
this word, 

id let it stop you as a generous man 
om sp(*aking further. Ytni may 
tease, indeiid, 

id bl<3w about my feelings, or iny 
leaves ; 

ntl lu.ro’s ,„y aunt will Uoli) you 
With east winds, 


And break a stalk, perhaps, torment-, 
ing me : 

But certain flowers grow near as deep 
as trees ; 

And, cousin, you’ll not move my 
root, not yon, 

With all your continent storms. Then 
let me grow 

Within my wayside hedge, and pass 
your way. 

This flower has never as much to say 
to you 

As the anti(pie tomb which said to 
travellers, * Pause,’ 

* SistCt Viator,'"* Ending thus, I 
sighed. 

The next week passed in silence, so 
the next, 

And several after : Romney did not 
come, 

Nor my aunt chide me. I lived on 
and on, 

A s if my heart were kept Ixineath a 
glass, 

An<l everybody stood, all eyes and 
cars 

To see and hear it tick. I could not 
sit, 

Nor walk, nor take a book, nor lay it 
down, 

Nor sew on steadily, nor drop a stitch 
And a sigh with it, but I felt her looks 
Still cleaving to me, like the sacking 
asp 

To Cleopatra’s breast, persistently 
Throimb the intermittent' panti'ngs. 
lleing observed 

Wlien observation is not sympathy 
Is just being tortured, if she said a 
w'^ord, 

A “thank yon,’’ or an “if it please 
yon, dear,” 

She meant a coinrninatioii, or at best 
An exontisui against the devihlom 
Which plainly held me. So with all 
tlu; liouse. 

Susannah could not stand and twist 
iny Ijair, 

Without such glancing at the looking- 
glass 

To see my fa(;e there, that she missed 
the plait. 

Ami John — T never s(;nt my plattjfor 

SOUJ), 

Or did not send it, but the foolish 
John 

Resolv<Mi the problem, ’twixt his nai>- 
kiiiod thumles, 
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Of what was signified by taking soup, 

Or clioosing mackerel. Neighbors 
who dropped in 

On morning visits, feeling a joint 
wrong, 

Smiled admonition, sate uneasily, 

And talked with measured, empha¬ 
sized reserve, 

Of parish news, like doctors to the 
sick, 

"Wlion not called in, — as if, with leave 
to speak, 

They might say something. Nay, the 
very dog' 

Would watch mo from his sun-patch 
on the finer. 

In alternation with the large black fly 

Not yet in reach of snapping. §o I 
lived. 

A Roman died so, — smeared with 
honey, teased 

. By insects* stared to torture by the 
noon; 

And many patient souls ’neath Eng¬ 
lish roofs 

Have died like Romans. I, in look¬ 
ing hack, 

Wish only now I had borne the 
plague of all j 

With meeker spirits than were rife at 
Rome. 

For on the sixth week the dead sea 
broke up, 

Hashed suddtmly through beneath 
the heel of Him 

Who stands upon the sea and earth, 
and swears 

Time shall he fieveriuore. The clock 
struck nine 

That morning too; no lark was out 
of tune; 

The hidden farms among the lulls 
hrciatluMl straight 

Their smoke toward heaven; the lirne- 
tn^e st^arecly stirred 

Beneath tlie bine weight of the cloud¬ 
less sky, 

Though still the July air came float¬ 
ing through 

The woodbine at my window, in and 
out, 

With touches of the out-door coun¬ 
try news 

For a l)ending forehead. There I 
sate, and wished 

That morning-truce of God would 
last till eve, 


Or longer. “ Sleep,” I thought, “ late 
sleepers; sleep, 

And spare me yet the burden of your 
eyes.’' 

Then suddenly a single ghastly shriek 

Toro upward from the bottom of the 
house. 

Like one who wakens in a grave, and 
shrieks, 

The still house seemed to shriek it¬ 
self alive, 

And shudder through its passages 
and stairs, 

With slam of doors and clash of bells. 
1 sprang, 

I stood up in the middle of the room, 

And there confronted at my chamber- 
dour 

A white face, shivering, ineffectual 
lips. 

“ Come, come ! ” they tried to utter, 
and I went. 

As if a ghost had drawn me at the 
point 

Of a flery finger tlirough the uneven 
dark, 

I went with reeling footsteps down 
the stair, 

Nor asked a (lucstion. 

Tlieni she sate, my aunt, 

Bolt upright in the chair beside her 
heil. 

Whose pillow had no dint. She had 
used no bed 

For that night’s sleeping, yet slept 
well. My God 1 

The dumb derision of that gray, 
peaked face 

Concluded something grave against 
the sun, 

Which ftlled the chamber, with its 
July burst, 

When Suvsaii drew the curtains, igno¬ 
rant 

Of who sate open-eyed behind her- 
The^ 

She sate ... it sate ... we said 
“she” yesterday . . . 

[ And held a letter with unbroken seal, 

As Susan gave it to her hand last 
night. 

All night she had hold it. If its news 
referred 

To diic'.hies or to dunghills, not an 
inch 

She’d budge, ’twas obvious, for suck 
worthless odds; 
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| )r, though the stars were suns, and 
ovcrburned 

icir spheric limitations, swallowing 

Ike wax the azure spaces, could they 
force 

Iioso open eyes to wink once, what 
last sight 

[ad left thorn blank and flat so, draw¬ 
ing out 

hie facull.y of vision from tho roots, 
U nothiiig mons worth seeing, re¬ 
mained ])ehiiul ? 


Were those the (iyes that watched me, 
f worried me ? 

That dogged me up and down the 
' hours and days, 

^ beaten, hreatlil \ss, miserabhi sonl ? 
\iid did I pray, a half-hour back, but 
so, 

To escape the burden of those eyes 
. . . those eyCvS ? 

‘ Sleep late,” I said ? 

Why now, indeed, they sleep. 
Hod answers sharp and sudden on 
some prayers, 

And thrusts tho thing wo havo prayed 
for in our face, 

A gauntlet with a gift in’t. Every 
wish 

Is like a prayer, with God. 

I had my wish, 
To read and meditate tho thing I 
would, 

To fashion all my life upon my 
thought, 

^^nd marry, or not marry. Hence¬ 
forth none 

h)uld disapprove me, vex me, hamper 
rac. 

Pull ground-room in this desert nev.^- 
ly made, 

Por Babylon or Balbec, when tho 
breath, 

fow choked with sand, returns for 
building towns. 

Pho heir came over on the funeral 
day, 

md wo two cousins mot before tho 
dead 

V ith two pale faces. Was it death, 

, or life, 

i)at moved us ? When tho will was 
read and done, 

hc^ OiTicial guests and witnesses 
Withdrawn, 

o o roHo up, iu a silence almost hard. 


And looked at one another. Then I 
said, 

** Farewell, ray cousin.'* 

But he touched, just touched 
My hatstrings tied for going (at the 
door 

The carriage stood to take me), and 
said tow, 

His voice a little unsteady through 
his smile, 

“ SistCy viator.** 

“ Is there time,'* I asked, 
In these last days of railroads, to 
stop short, 

Like Caisar’s chariot (weighing half a 
ton,) 

Oa the Ajipian road, for morals ? ** 

“ There is lime,’* 
He answered grave, “for necessary 
words, 

Inclusive, trust me, of no epitaph 
On man or act, my cousin. We have 
read 

A will which gives you all the per¬ 
sonal goods 

And funded moneys of your aunt.” 

“ I thank 

Her memory for it. With three hun¬ 
dred pounds, 

We buy in England, even, clear 
standing-room 

To stand and work in. Only two 
hours since 
I fancied I was poor.” 

“ And, cousin, still 
You’re richer than you fancy. The 
will says. 

Three hxnidred pounds, and any other 
sum 

Of tohieh the said tesiatHx dies pos^ 
scssed. 

I say she died possessed of other 
sums.” 

“ Dear Komney, need wo chronicle 
the pence ? 

I’m richer than I thought: that’s evi¬ 
dent. 

Enough so.” 

“ Listen, rather. You’ve to do 
With business and a cousin,” he re¬ 
sumed; 

“And both, I fear, need patience. 
Here’s the fact. 

Tho other sura (there is another 
sum, 

Unspecified in any will which dates 
After possession, yet bequeathed as 
ranch 
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r, though tho stars 'nrere suns, and 
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cir spheric limitations, swallowing 

iui wax tho azure spaces, could they 
force 

lose open eyes to wink once. What 
last sight 
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cro those the (iyes that watched me, 
worried me ? 

Iiat dogged me up and down the 
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lul did I pray, a half-liour back, but 
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o escape tlio burden of those eyes 
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Hlcep late,’* 1 said ? 

Why now, indeed, they sleep, 
rod answers sharp and sudden on 
some ])ray(}rs, 

jitl thrusts tho thing wo have prayed 
for in our face, 

. gauntlet with a gift iidt. Every 
wish 

i like a prayer, with Ood. I 

I had my wish, j 
’o read and meditate the thing I 
would, 

Lo fashion all my life upon my 
thought, 

IlikI marry, or not marry. Hence- 
fortli none 

'onld disapprove me, vex mo, hamper 
me. 

-‘kill ground-room in this desert nev/- 
ly made, 

B'or Babylon or Balbec, when the 
breath, 

^fo\v choked with sand, returns for 
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heir came over on tho fuuoral 

fvnd wo two cousins met bcfoni tho 
dead 

Witli two pale faces. Was it death, 
or life, 

iiat moved us ? When tho will was 
read and done, 

hc_ Ojhcial guests and witnesses 

Lv 'Withdrawn, 

o rose up, in a silence almost hard. 


And looked at one another. Then I 
said, ' 

“ Farewell, my cousin.*^ 

But ho touched, just touched 
My hatstrings tied for going (at the 
door 

Tho carriage stood to take me), and 
said low. 

His voice a little unsteady through 
his smile, 

“ SistCf viator.'^ 

“ Is there time,*^ I asked, 

‘‘ In these last days of railroads, to 
stop short, 

Bike C;esar’s chariot (weighing half a 
ton,) 

On tho Appian road, for morals ? ** 

** There is time,'^ 
lie answered grave, “for necessary 
words. 

Inclusive, trust me, of no epitaph 
On man or act, my cousin. We have 
read % 

A will which gives you all the per¬ 
sonal goods 

And funded moneys of your annt.^’ 

“ I thank 

Her memory for it. With three hun¬ 
dred j>onnds, 

We hiiy m England, oven, clear 
standing-room 

To stand and work in. Only two 
hours since 
I fancied I was i)oor.“ 

“ And, cousin, still 
You’re richer than you fancy. The 
will says, 

Three hundred pounds^ and any other 
sum 

Of which the said tesiatnx dies pos^ 
sessed, 

I say she died possessed of other 
sums.” 

“Dear Romney, need we chronicle ' 
tho ])encc ? 

I’m richer than I thought: that’s evi¬ 
dent. 

Enough so.” 

“ Listen, rather. You’ve to do 
With business and a cousin,” he re¬ 
sumed; 

“And both, I fear, need patience. 
Here’s the fact. 

The other sum (there is another 
sura, 

Unspecified in any will which dates 
After possession, yet bequeathed as 
nmeh 
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And clearly as those said three hun¬ 
dred pounds) 

Is thirty thousand. You will have it 
paid 

When ? . . . where ? My duty trou¬ 
bles you with words." 

He stni(;k the iron when the bar was 
hot: 

No wonder if my eyes sent out some 
sparks. 

“Pause there! I thank you. You 
are delicate 

Inglozinjj gifts; but I, who sViare your 
hlood, 

Am rather made forgiving, like your¬ 
self, 

Than taking, like your i)eusioners. 
Farewell.” 

He stopped me with a gesture of calm 
pride. 

A Leigh,” he said, “gives largesse, 
and gives love, 

But glozos never: if a Leigh could 
gloze. 

Ho would not do it, moreover, to a 
Leigh, 

With blood trained up along nine cen¬ 
turies 

To houml and hate a lie from eyes 
like yours. 

And now we’ll make the rest as clear. 
Your aunt 

Possessed theses moneys.” 

“ You will make it clear. 

My cousin, as the honor of us botli, 

Or one of us speaks vainly. That’s 
not I. 

My aunt possessed this sum — inher¬ 
ited 

From whom, and when ? Bring docu- 
uments, juove dates.” 

“ Why, now indeed you throw your 
bonnet off 

As if you had time left for a loga¬ 
rithm! 

The faitli’s the want. Dear cousin, 
give me faith. 

And you shall walk this road wdth 
silken shoes, 

As clean as any lady of our house 

SuppOvS(Ml the proutlest. Oh, 1 com¬ 
prehend 

The whole position from your i)oint 
of sight. 

I oust you from your father’s halls 
and lands, 


And make you poor by getting rich — 
that’s law; 

Considering which, in common cir¬ 
cumstance 

You would not scrui)le to accept from 
me 

Some compensation, some sufRcioncy 

Of income—that were justice; but, 
alas! 

I love you — that’s mere nature; you 
reject 

My love — that’s nature also; and at 
once 

You cannot, from a suitor disallowed, 

A hand thrown back, as mine is, into 
yours, 

Receive a doit, a farthing,—not for 
the world! 

That’k woman’s etiquette, and obvi¬ 
ously 

Exceeds the claim of nature, law, and 
right, 

Unanswerahlc to all. I grant, you see. 

The case as you conceive it; leave 
you room 

To sweep your amj^le skirts of wo¬ 
manhood, 

While, standing humbly squeezed 
against the wall, 

I own myself excluded from l>eing 
ju.st. 

Restrained from paying indubitable 
debts, 

Because <lenied from giving you my 
soul. 

That’s my misfortune. I submit to it 

As if, in some more reasonable age, 

’Twould not be less inevitable. 
Enough. 

You’ll trust me, cousin, as a gentle¬ 
man, 

To keep your honor, as you count it, 
pure, 

Your scruples (just as if I thought 
them wi.se) 

Safe, and inviolate from gifts of 
mine.” 

I answered mild but earnest: “I be¬ 
lieve 

In no one’s honor which another 
keeps, 

Nor man’s nor woman’s. As I keep, 
myself, 

My trut)i and my religion, I depute 

No father, though I had one this side 
death, 

Nor brother, though I had twenty, 
much less you, 
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Though twice iny cousin, and once 
Koiuiicy Leigh, 

To keep my honor pure. You face 
to-day 

A. man who wants instruction, mark 
me, not 

A. woman who wants protection. As 
to a man, 

Bhow manhood, speak out plainly, 
ho ])reci.sii 

AVith fa<;ts and dates. My aunt in¬ 
herited 

This sum, you say ” — 

“ 1 said she died possessed 

Of this, dear cousin.” I 

“ Not by heritage. 1 

Tiiank you: we’re getting to tlie facts 
at last. 

IN'rhai^s she played at commerce with 
a ship 

Which 1 ‘amc in heavy with Austra¬ 
lian gold ? 

Or touclj(id a lottery with her iinger- 
ciul, 

Whicli tumhled on a sudden into her 
la[> 

Rome old Pthine tower or principal¬ 
ity ? 

rcrhfijks she had to do with a marine 

Rijl>-transatlantic railroad which pre- 
]»ays 

As well as ])resu])poses ? or p<irhaps 

Rome stahi am^estral debt W'as after- 
]iaid 

Ilya hundred years, and took her by 
surprise ? 

You shake your head, my cousin: I 
guess ill.” 

“ You need npt guess, Aurora, nor de¬ 
ride: 

The truth is not afraid of hurting you. 

You’ll tind no cause in all your scru- 
T»les, wdiy 

Your aunt should cavil at a deed of 
gift 

’Twixt her and me.” 

” I thought so — ah! a gift.” 

“ Y"ou naturally thought so,” he re¬ 
sumed. 

“ A very natural gift.” 

“A gift, a gift! 

11 cr individual life being stranded 
high 

Al)ov(i all want, approacblng opu- 
lenee, 

Aoo haughty waa she to accept a 
gift 


Without some ultimate aim. Ah, ah, 
I seel — 

A gift intended plainly for her 
heirs, 

And so accepted ... if accepted . . , 
ah. 

Indeed that might be: I am snared 
perhaps 

Just so. J>ut, cousin, shall I pardon 
you, 

If thus you have caught mo with a 
cruel springe ? ” 

lie answered gently, “ Need you 
tremble and pant 

Like a netted lioness ? Is’t my fault, 
mine, 

That you’re a grand wild creature of 
the woods, 

And hate the stall built for you? Any 
way. 

Though triply netted, need you glare 
at me ? 

I do not hold the cords of such a net: 

You’re free from me, Aurora.” 

‘‘ Now may (lod 

Deliver mo from this strait I This 
gift of yours 

Waft tendered . . . wlien ? accepted 
. . . wlum ? ” T asked. 

A month ... a fortnight since ? 
Six \v<M;ks ago 

It was not tendered: by a word she 
dropped 

I know it was not tendered nor re¬ 
ceived. 

When was it ? Bring your dates.” 

“ What matters when ? 

A half-hour ere she died, or a half- 
year, 

Secured the gift, maintains the heri¬ 
tage 

Inviolable with law. As easy pluck 

The golden stars from heaven’s em¬ 
broidered stole 

To pin tluim on the gray side of this 
earth, 

As make you poor again, thank 
God I” 

” Not poor 

Nor clean again from henceforth, you 
thank God ? 

Well, sir—I ask you . . . I insist at 
need . , . 

Vouch.safe the special date, the spe¬ 
cial date.’* 

‘‘The day before her death-day,” he 
replied, 
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“The gift was in her hands. We’ll 
find that deed, 

And certify tliat date to you.’’ 

As one 

Who has climbed a mountain-height, 
and carried up 

His own heart climbing, panting, in 
his throat 

With the toil of the ascent, takes 
breath at last, 

Looks back in triumph, so I stood 
and looked. 

“ Dear cousin Romney, wo have 
reached the toj) 

Of this 8tee]> question, and may rest, 
I think, 

But first, I pray you pardon that the 
shock 

And surge of natural feeling and 
event 

Has made me oblivious of acquaint¬ 
ing you 

Tliat this — this letter (unreatl, mark, 
still sealed) 

Was found infolded in the poor dead 
hand. 

That spirit of hers had gone beyond 
the address, 

Which could not find her, though you 
wrote it clear. 

I know your writing, Romney,— rec;- 
ognize 

The open-hearted J, the liberal sweep 

Of the 6’. Now listen. Let us under¬ 
stand : 

You will not find that famous deed 
of gift. 

Unless you tind it in the letter here. 

Which, not being mine, I give you 
back. Refuse 

To take the letter ? Well, then, you 
and I, , 

As writer and as heiress, open it 

Together, by your leave. Exactly 
so: 

The words in which the noble offer¬ 
ing’s made 

Are nobler still, my cousin; and i 
own 

The proudest and most delicate heart 
alive, 

Distracted from the measure of the 
gift 

By such a grace in giving, might ac¬ 
cept 

Your largesse without thinking any 
more 

Of the burthen of it than King Solo¬ 
mon 


Considered, when he wore his holy 
ring 

Chara(;tered over with the ineffable 
spell, 

How many carats of fine gold made 
up 

Its money-value. So Leigh gives to 
Leigh ! 

Or rather might have given, observe, 
— for that’s 

The point we come to. Here’s a 
proof of gift; 

But here’s no proof, sir, of accep- 
tancy, 

But, rather, disproof. Death’s black 
dust, being blown, 

Infiltrahnl tbrough every S(U',ret fold 
Of this scaled letter by a puff of fate, 
Dried up forever the iresli-writteii 
ink, 

Annulled the gift, disutilized the 
, ' grace, 

And left these fragments.” 

As I spoke, I tore 
The i)aper ui> and down, and down 
and iij>, 

And crosswise, till it fluttered from 
my hands. 

As fi)rest-leavo8, stripped suddenly, 
and ra])t 

By a whirlwind on Valdarno, drop 
again, — 

Drop slow, and strew the melancholy 
ground 

Before the amazbd hills . . . why so, 
indeed, 

I’m writing like a jwet, somewhat 
large 

In the type of the image, and exag¬ 
gerate 

A small thing with a great thing, top¬ 
ping it; 

But tlnm I’m thinking how his eyes 
looked, his, 

With what dfispondent and surprised 
re])roac.Ii! 

I think the tears were in them as he 
looked; 

I think the manly mouth just trem- 
hl(3d. Then 
He broke tlio silence. 

” I may ask, perhaps, 
Although no stranger . . . only Rom¬ 
ney Leigh, 

Which means still less . . , thanVin- 
c<int Carrington, 

Your plans in going hence, and where 
you go. 

This cannot be a secret.” 
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To other ways from equal men. But 
so, 

Even so, we let go hands, my cousin 
and I, 

And in between us rushed the torrent- 
world 

To blanch our faces like divided 
rocks, 

And bar forever mutual sight and 
touch, 

Except through swirl of spray and all 
that roar. 


THIRD BOOK. 

“To-day thou girdest up thy loins 
thysel f, 

And goe\st v here thou wouldest: 
presently 

Others shall gird thee,*’ said, the 
Lord, “ to go 

Where thou wouldst not.’^ He spoke 
to loiter thus, 

To signify the death which he should 
die 

When crucified head downward. 

* Jf h<; spoke 

To Peter then, he speaks to us the 
same. 

The word suits many different inar- 
tyrdoins, 

And signifies a inultiforin of d(‘ath, 

Although we seare^dy die, apostles, we. 

And liave mislaid the keys of ht^aven 
and earth. 

For 'tis not in mere death tliat men 
die most; 

And, after our first girding of the 
loins 

In youth’s fine linen and fair broidery 

To run up hill and meet the rising 
sun, 

We are apt to sit tired, patient as a 
fool, 

While others gird us with the violent 
bands 

Of social figments, feints, and formal¬ 
isms, 

Reversing our straight nature, lifting 
np 

Our base needs, keeping down our 
lofty thoughts, 

Head dowTiward on the cross-sticks 
of the world. 


Yet he can pluck us from that shame¬ 
ful cross. 

God, set our feet low and our forehead 
high, 

And show ns how a man was made to 
walk 1 

Leave the lamp, Susan, and go up to 
bed : 

The room does very well. I have to 
write 

Beyond the stroke of midnight. Get 
away : 

Your steps, forever buzzing in the 
room, 

Tease me like gnats. Ah, letters I 
Throw them down 

At once, as I must have them, to he 
sure, 

Whether I bid you never bring me 
such 

At siicli an hour, or bid you. No ex- 
(tuse : 

You choose to bring them, as I choose, 
perhaps, 

To throw them in the fire. Now get 
to bed, 

And dream, if possible, I am nof 
(tross. 

Why, what a pettish, potty thing 1 
grow ! — 

A mere, ituto woman, a mere li^ceid 
jierve, 

A kerchief left out all night in the 
nun. 

Turned soft so,—overtasked and over- 
strained 

And overlived in this close liondon 
life. 

And yet 1 should be strongcir. 

Never burn 

Your letters, poor Aurora ; for tlujy 
stare 

With Hid seals from the table, saying 
each, 

“ Here’s something that you know 

i not.” Out. alas ! 

’Tis scarcely that the world’s more 
good and wise. 

Or even straigbter and more conse¬ 
quent. 

Since yest<^rday at this time; yet, 
again, 

If but one angel spoke from Ararat, 

I slionUl be very sorry iK)t to bear: 

So open all the letters, let me read. 

Blanche Ord, the writer in the 
“ Lady’s Fan,” . 
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Bequests iny judgment on . . . that, 
afterwards. 

Kate Ward desires the model of my 
cloak, 

And signs, ** Elisha to you.*’ Pringle 
Sharpe 

l^resents his work on Social Con¬ 
duct,” craves 

A little money for his pressing 
debts . . . 

From me, who scarce have money for 
iny needs; 

Art’s fiery chariot which wo journey 
in 

Being apt to singe our singing-robes 
to liolcs, 

Althougli you ask me for my cloak, 
Kate Ward. 

Here’s Kudgely knows it, editor and 
scribe: 

He’s ” forced to marry where his 
heart is not. 

Because the purse lacks where he lost 
his heart.” 

Ah — lost it because no one picked it 
up: 

That’s really loss (and passable im- 
pudeu(^o). 

My critic Ilammoiid flatters prettily. 

And wants another volume like the 
last. 

My critic B{^Ifair wants another book 

Entirely dilTcrent, which will sell, 
(and live ?) 

A striking book, yet not a startling 
book, 

The public blames originalities, 

(You must not spring-water 

unawares 

Upon a gracious public full of nerv<‘s:) 

Good things, not subtle, now yet or¬ 
thodox. 

As efisy reading as tlio dog-eared pjigo 

That’s lingered by said public lifty 
years, ^ 

Since first taught spelling by its 
grandmother, 

And yet a revelation in some sort: 

That’s hard, my critic BeUair. So— 
what next ? 

My critic Stokes objects to abstract 
thoughts. 

“Call a man John, a woman Joan,” 
says he 

“ And do not prate so of humanities: ” 

Whereat I call my critic simply 
Stokes. 

My critic Jobson recommends more 
mirth, 


Because a cheerful genius suits the 
times. 

And all true poets laugh unquencha- 
hly 

Like Shakspeare and the gods. That's 
very hard. 

The gods may laugh, and Shakspeare; 
Dante smiled 

With such a needy heart on two pale 
lips, 

We cry, “ Weep, rather, Dante.” 
Poems are 

Men, if true poems; and who dares 
exclaim 

At aAy man’s door, “Here, ’tis un- 
(htrstood 

The thunder fell last week and killed 
a wife. 

And scared a sickly husband: what 
of that ? 

Get up, he merry, shout, and clap 
your hands, 

Because a (iheerful genius suits the 
times ? 

None says so to the man; and why, 
indeed, 

Should any to the poem ? A ninth 
seal; 

I The apocalypse is drawing to a close. 

Ha—this from Vincent Carrington, 
— “Dear friend, 

I want gofnl counsel. Will j’ou lend 
me wings 

To raise me to tlio siibj(*ct in a sketch 

I’ll bring to-morrow — may I? — at 
eleven ? 

A iKJct’s only horn to turn to use, 

So save you ! for the world . . . and 
('arrington.” 

(Writ after.) “Have you heard of 
IU>inuc\v L(;igh, 

Beyond what's said of him in news- 

Ills idialansteries there, his si>ceche3 
here, 

Ilis i)amp]dets, pleas, and statements 
everywhere ? 

He dropped me long ago; hut no ^ne 
drops 

A golden apple, though, indeed, one 
day 

You hinted that, but jested. Well, 
at least 

You know Lord Howe, who sees him 
. . . whom ho sees, 

And yon see, and I hate to see,—for 
Howe 

Stands high upon the brink of theo¬ 
ries, 
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Observes the swimmers, and cries, 

‘ Very fine ! ’ 

' But keeps (Iry linen equally, — unlike 

That gallant breaster, Romney. 
Strange it is, 

Such sudden madness seizing a young 
man 

To make earth over again, while I^m 
content 

To make the pictures. Let me bring 
the sketch: 

A tiptoe Danae, overbold and hot, 

Both arms aflame to meet her wish¬ 
ing Jove 

Halfway, and burn him faster down; 
tla^ face 

And breasts upturned and straining, 
the loose locks 

All glowing with the anticipated gold. 

Or here’s another on the self-same 
theme. 

She lies here, fiat upon her iirison- 
floor, 

The long hair swathed about her to 
the heel , 

Like wet seaweed. You dimly see 
her through 

The glittering haze of that prodigious 
rain, 

Half blotted out of nature by a love 

As heavy as fate. I’ll bring you 
either sketch. 

I think, myself, the second indicates 

More passion,” 

Surely. Self is put away. 

And calm with alnlication. She is 
Jove, 

And no more Danae — greater thus. 
Perhaps 

The painter symlxdizcs unaware 

Two states of the recipient artist- 
soul, 

One, forward, personal, wanting rev¬ 
erence, 

Because aspiring only. Wn’ll be 
calm, 

And know, that,, when indeed our 
Joves (*orne down. 

We all turn stiller than we have ever 
been. 

Kind Vincent Carrington. I’ll let 
him come. 

He talks of Florence, and may say a 
word 

Of something as it chanced seven 
years ago, — 

A hedgehog in the path, or a lame 
bird, 


In those green country walks, in that 
good time 

When certainly I was so misera¬ 
ble . . . 

I seem to have missed a blessing over 
since. 

The music soars within the little lark, 

And the lark soars. It is not thu» 
with men. 

We do not make our places with our 
strains, 

Content, while they rise, to remain 
behind 

Alone on <‘arth, instead of so in heav¬ 
en. 

No matter; I bear on niy broken tale. 

When Romney Leigh and I had 
parted thus, 

I took a chamber ui> three flights of 
stairs 

Not far from being as steep as some 
larks climb, 

And there, in a certain house in Ken¬ 
sington, 

Three years I lived and worked. Get 
leave t () work 

111 this world — 'tis the best you get 
at all; 

For God, in cursing, gives us better 
gifts 

Than men in benediction. God says, 
” Sweat 

For foreheads: ” men say, Crowns.” 
And so wo are crowned, 

Ay, gashed by seme tormenting circle 
of steel 

Which snaps with a secret spring. 
G(‘.t work, get work ! 

Be sure ’tis better than what you work 
to get. 

Serene, and unafraid of solitude, 

I worked the short days out, and 
watched the sun 

On lurid morns or monstrous after¬ 
noons 

(Like some Druidic idol’s fiery brass, 

With fixed unflickering outline of 
dead heat, 

From which the blood of wretches 
jient inside 

Seems oozing forth to incarnadine the 
air) 

Push out tlirough fog with his dilated 
disk, 

And startle the slant roofs and chiin^ 
ney-pots 
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With splashes of fierce color. Or I 
saw 

Fog only—the great tawny weltering 
fog — 

Involve the passive city, strangle it 

Alive, and draw it off into the void, — 

Spires, bridges, streets, and squares, — 
as if a sj)onge 

Had wiped out London, or as noon 
and night 

Had clapped together, and utterly 
struck out 

The intermediate time, undoing tliem- 
solves 

In the act. Your city poets see such 
things 

Not despicable. Mountains of the 
south, 

When, drunk and mad with elemental 
wines 

They rend the seamless mist, and 
stand up bare, 

Make fewer singers, haply. No one 
sings, 

Descending Sinai: on I’aruassus- 
iriount 

You take a mule to climb, and not a 
niufto, 

Except in fable and figure: forests 
chant 

Their anthems to themseives, and 
Ifuive you dumb. 

But sit in Loudon at the day^s de¬ 
cline, 

And view the city perish in the 
mist 

Like Pliaraoh’s armaments in the 
deep lied Sea, 

The chariots, liorsemen, footmen, all^ 
the host. 

Sucked down and choked to silence — 
then, surjirised 

By a sudden sense of vision and of 
tune, 

You feel as conquerors, though you 
did not fight; 

And you and Israel's other singing 
girls, 1 

Ay, Miriam with them, sing the song 
you choose. 

I worked with patience, which means 
almost power. 

I did some excellent things indiffer¬ 
ently, 

Some bad things excellently. Both 
were praised, 

The latter loudest. And by such a 
time 


That I myself had set them down as 
sins 

Scarce worth the price of sackcloth, 
week by week 

Arrived some letter through the sedu¬ 
lous post, 

Like these I’ve read, and yet dissimi¬ 
lar. 

With pretty maiden seals, — initials 
twined 

Of lilie.s, or a heart marked Emily, 

(Convicting Emily of being all lieart;) 

Or ranir tokens from young bache¬ 
lors, 

Who wrote from college with the 
same goosetiuill. 

Suppose, they had just been plucked 
of, and a snatch 

From Horace, “ Collegissc jnvat," 
set 

Upon the first page. Many a letter,, 
signed 

Or unsigned, showing the writers at 
eighteen 

Had lived too long, although a muse 
should h(‘li> 

Tlieir dawn by holding candles,— 
compliments 

To smile or sigli at. Sucli could pass 
with me 

No more than coins from Moscow cir- 
cfflate 

At Baris: would ten roubles buy a 
tag 

Of ribbon on the boulevard, worth a 
sou ? 

I smiled that all this youth should 
love me, sighed 

That such a love could scarcely raise 
them up 

To love what was more worthy than 
myself; 

Then sighed again, again, less gener¬ 
ously, 

To think the very love they lavished 
so 

Proved mo i nferior. The strong loved 
me not, , 

And he . . . my cousin Romney . . , 
did not write. 

I felt the silent finger of liis scorn 

Prick every bubble of my frivolous 
fame 

As my breath blew it, and resolve it 
back 

To the air it came from. Oh, I justi¬ 
fied 

The jiieasnro ho had taken of my 
height; 
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The thing was plain —he was not 
wroiig a line; 

I played at art, made thrusts with a 
toy-sword, 

Amused the latls and maidens. 

Came a sigh 

Deep, hoarse with resolution, — I 
would work 

To better ends, or play in earnest. 
“ lleav(‘ns, 

I think I should be almost pojiu- 
lar 

If this went on 1 ” — I ripped my 
verses up, 

And found no blood upon the rapier^s 
l^oint; 

The heart in them was just an em¬ 
bryo’s heart, 

Whicli never yet had heat, that it 
should <Ue; 

Just gasps of make-believe galvanic 
life; 

Mere tones, inorganized to any tune. 

And yet T felt it in me where it 
burnt, 

Like those hot fire-seeds of creation 
held 

In Jove’s clenched palm before the 
worlds were sown; 

But I — 1 was not Jnno even I my 
hand 

Was shut in weak convxilsion, wo¬ 
man’s ill; 

And when I yearned to loose a finger 
— lo. 

The nerve nn'olted. ’Tis the same 
ev(Mi now: 

This hand may never haply open 
large, 

Before the spark is quenched, or the 
I)alm eliarreil, 

To prov<3 the power not else than by 
the pain. 

It burnt, it burns — iny whole life 
burnt with it; 

And light, not sunliglit and not torch¬ 
light, flashed 

My steps out through the slow and 
difficult road. 

I had grown distrustful of too forward 
springs, 

The seavson’a books in drear signifi¬ 
cance 

Of morals, <lropping round me. Live¬ 
ly books ? 

The ash lias livelier verdure than the 
yew; 


And yet the yew’s green longer, and 
alone 

Found worthy of the holy Christmas 
time: 

We’ll plant more yews if possible, 
albeit 

We plant the graveyards with them. 

Day and night 

I worked my rhythmic thought, and 
furrowed up 

Both wat(di and slumber with long 
lines of lih5 

Which ditl not suit their season. The 
rose fell 

From either cheek, iny eyes globed 
luminous 

Through orbits of blue shadow, and 
my pulse 

Would shudder along the purple- 
veined wrist 

Like a shot bird. Youth’s stern, set 
face to face 

With youth’s ideal; and when peo¬ 
ple came 

And said, “ You work too much, you 
are looking ill,” 

I smiled for pity of them who pitied 
mo, 

And tljonght I should be better soon, 
jxerhaps. 

For tnos(; ill looks. Observe, ” I ” 
means in youth 

Just /, the eonsciouH and eternal soul 

With all its ends, and not the oiit- 
si<le life, 

The ])ar<‘(d-inan, tlie doublet of the 
flesh, 

The so much liver, lung, integu?uent, 

Which make the sum of “f” here¬ 
after, when 

World-talkers talk of doing well or 
ill. 

/jwosper if I gain a step, although 

A nail then pierced my foot: although 
my brain, 

Embracing any truth, froze para¬ 
lyzed, 

I x^rospxT: I but ehange iny instru¬ 
ment; 

I break the spade off, digging deep 
for gold, 

And catch the mattot^k np. 

I worked on, on. 

Through all the bristling fence of 
nights and days 

Which he<lges time "in from the eter¬ 
nities 

I struggled, never stopped to note 
the stakes 
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irhich hurt mo in my course. The 
midnight oil 

stink sometimes; there came 
some vulgar needs; 
had to live that therefore I might 
work, 

iind, being but poor, I was con¬ 
strained, for life, ^ 

To work with one hand for the book¬ 
sellers 

i^'hile working with the other for my¬ 
self 

I And art: you swim with feet, as well 
as hands, 

■Or make small way. I apprehended 
this. 

In England no one lives by verse that 
lives; 

And, apprehending, I resolved by 
prose 

To make a space to sphere my living 
verse. 

I wrote for cyclop;edias, magazines, 
And weekly papers, holding up my 


t. name 

To keep it from the mud. I learnt 
the use 

Of the editorial “wo” in a review, 

As courtly ladies the fine trick of 
trains, 

And swept it grandly through the 
open doors, 

As if one could not pass through 
doors at all, 

Save so encumbered. I wrote talcs 
beside, 

Carved many an article on cherry¬ 
stones 


To suit light readers,—something in 
the lines 

Revealing, it was said, the mallet- 
hand; 

But that I’ll never vouch for. What 
you do 

For bread will taste of common grain, 
not grapes, 

Although you have a vineyard in 
Chami>agne, 

Much less in Ncphelococcygia, 

As mine was, peradventurc. 

^ ^ Having bread 

For just so many days, just breathing- 
room 

For body and verse, I stood up 
straight, and worked 

My veritable work. And as tlie 
soul 

Which grows within a child makes 
the child grow, 


Or as the fiery sap, the touch from 
God, 

Careering through a tree, dilates the 
bark. 

And roughs with scale and knob, be¬ 
fore it strikes 

The summer-foliage out in a green 
flame, 

So life, in deepening with mo, deep¬ 
ened al 1 

The course I took, the work I did. 
Indeed, 

The academic law convinced of sin; 

The critics cried out on the falling off, 

Regretting the first manner. But I 
felt 

My heart’s life throbbing in my verse 
to show 

It lived, it also—certes incomplete, 

Disordered with all Adam in the 
blood, 

But even its very tumors, warts, and 
wens 

Still organized by and implying life. 

A lady called upon me on such a day. 

She had the low voice of j’our Eng- 
li.sh dames, — 

Unused, it seems, to need rise half a 
note 

To catcli attention, — and their quiet 
mood, 

As if they lived too high above the 
earth 

For that to put them out in anything; 

So gentle, because verily so proud; 

So wary and afraid of hurting you, 

By no means that you are not yeally 
vile, 

But that they would not touch you 
with their foot 

To push you to your place; so self- 
possessed, 

Yet graciouvS and conciliating, it takes 

All effort in their mfcscnce to speak 
truth: 

You know the sort of woman, — bril¬ 
liant stuff, 

And out of nature. “ Lady Walde- 

* mar.” 

She said her name quite simply, as if 
it meant 

Not much, indeed, but something; 
took my hands, 

And smiled as if her smile could helf 
my t^ise, 

And drojiped l»er eyes on me, and le 
them molt, 

“ Is this,” she said, “ the muse ? ” 
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No sibyl, even,” 
I answered, “ since she fails to guess 
the cause 

■Which taxed you with this visit, 
madam.” 

” Good,” 

She said. “ I value what’s sincere at 
once. 

Perhaps, if I had found a literal muse, 
The visit might have taxed me. As 
it is, 

You wear your blue so chiefly in your 
eyes. 

My fair Aurora, in a frank, good way, 
It comforts me entir(3ly for your fame. 
As well as for the trouble of ascent 
To this Olympus.” 

There a silver laugh 
Ran rippling through her quickened 
little breaths 

The steep stair somewhat justified, 

” Bidi still 

Your ladyship has left me curious why 
You dared the risk of finding the said 
muse?” 

**Ah, keep me, notwithstanding, to 
the point. 

Like any pedant ? Is the blue in eyes 
As awful as in stocking, after all, 

I wonder, that you’d nave my busi¬ 
ness out 

Before I breathe — exact the epic 
plunge 

In spite of gasps? Well, naturally 
you think 

I’ve come here, as the lion-hunters go 
To deserts, to secaire you with a trap 
For exhibition in my drawing-rooms 
On zoblogic soirees? not in llie least. 
Roar softly at me: I am frivolous, 

I dare say; I have played at wild- 
beast shows 

Like other women of my class, — but; 
now ^ 

I meet my lion simply as Androcles 
Met his . . . when at his mercy.” 

So, she bent 

Her head as que.ens may mock, then, 
lifting uj> 

Her eyelids with a real grave queenly 
look, 

Which ruled, and would not spare, 
not even herself, — 

“I think you have a cousin, — Rom¬ 
ney Leigh.” 

^ You bring a word from him ? ” — my 
eyes leai)t iq) 


To the very height of hers, — ”a word 
from him r” 

“ I bring a word about him actually. 

But first ^ (she pressed me with her 
urgent eyes), 

” You do not love him, — you ? ” 

” You’re frank at least 

In putting questions, madam,” I 
replied. 

“I love my cousin cousinly—no 
more.” 

” I guessed as much. I’m ready to 
; be frank 

In answering also, if you’ll question 
me, 

Or even for something less. Ybu 
stand outside, 

You artist women, of the common 
sox; 

You share not with us, and exceed us 

! 80 

Perhaps by wbat you’re mulcted in, 
your hearts 

Being starved to make your heads: 
so run the old 

I Traditions of you. I can therefore 
speak 

Without the natural shame W'hich 
creatures feel, 

When speaking on their level, to 
their like. 

There’s many a papist she, would 
rather die 

Than own to her maid she put a rib¬ 
bon on 

To catch the indifferent eye of such a 
man, 

Who yet would count adulteries on 
her beads 

At holy Mary's shrine, and never 
blush, 

Because the saints are so far off we 
lose 

All modesty before them. Thus to¬ 
day. 

’Tis / love Romney Leigh.” 

“Forbear I” I cried. 

“ If here’s no muse, still less is any 
saint, 

Nor even a friend, that Lady Walde- 
mar 

Should make confessions ” , . . 

“ Tlial’s unkindly said. 

If no friend, what forbids to make a 
friend 

To join to our confession, ere we have 
done ? 
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k love your cousin. If it seems un- 
I wise ^ , 

po sa^ 80 ^ it's still foolislier (we’re 

To feel so. My first husband left me 


young, 

And pretty enough, so please you, 
and rich enougli 

To keep iny booth in May-fair with 
the rest 

To happy issues. There are mar- 

Wouh? servo seven year^ to call me 
wife, I know, 

And after seven I might consider it. 
For there’s some comfort in a mar- 
quisate, 

^■When all’s said,—yes, but after the 
seven years; 

I now love Ilomney. You put up 
your lip 

So like a Leigh I so like him 1 Par¬ 
don mo, 

I’m well aware I do not derogate 
In loving Romney Leigh. The name 
is good, 

The means are excellent; but the 
man, the man — 

Heaven lielp us both, — I am near as 
inatl as lie 

In loving snob an one.” 

She slowly swunfj 
Her heavy ringlets till they touched 
her smile, 

As reasonably sorry for herself, 

And thus continued: — 

” Of a truth, Miss Leigh, 
I have not without struggle come to 
this. 

I took a master in tin; G<',rnian tongue, 
I gamed a little, went to Paris twice; 
But, after all, this love 1 . . . you cat 
of love, 

And do as vile a thing as if you ato 
Ot garlic, which, whatever else you 
eat, 

Tastes uniformly acrid, till your poach 
Reminds you of your onion. Am I 
coarse ? 

Well, love’s coarse, nature’s coarse. 

Ah, there’s the rub I 
We fair tine ladies, who park out our 
lives 

From common sheep-paths, cannot 
help the crows 

From flying over: we’re as natural 
still 

As Blowsalinda. Brai>e us perhwtly 
lu Lyons velvet, we are not for that 


Lay-figures, look you: we have hearts 
within,— 

Warm, live, improvident, indecent 
htiarts, 

As ready for outrageous ends and 
acts 

As any <listrcs8ed seamstress of them 
all 

That Romney groans and toils for. 
We catch k)ve, 

And oth^^^ fevers, in the vulgar way. 

Love will not be outwittciil by out 
wit, 

Nor outrun by our equipages: mine 

Persisted, spite of efforts. All my 
cards 

Turned up but Romney Leigh; my 
German stopped 

At germane Wertherism; my Paris 
rounds 

Returned mo from the Champs Ely- 
sees just 

A ghost, and sighing like Dido’s. I 
came home 

Uncured, convicted rather to myself 

Of being in love ... in love 1 That’s 
coarse, you’ll say, 

I’m talking garlic.” 

Coldly I replied; 

** Apologize for atheism, not love ! 

For me, I do believe in love, and God. 

I know my consiii; La<ly Waldeinar 

I know not: yet I say as much as 
this, — 

Whoever loves him, let her not ex¬ 
cuse. 

But cleanse herself, that, loving such 
a man, 

She may not do it with sucli unwor¬ 
thy love 

He cannot stoop and take it.” 

” That is said 

Austerely, like a youthful prophetess, 

AVho knits her brows across her pret¬ 
ty eyes 

To keeji them hack from following 
the gray flight 

Of doves between the temple-col¬ 
umns. Dear, 

Bo kinder witli me: let us two he 
friends. 

I’m a mere woman, — the more weak, 
perhaps, 

Through being so proud; you’re bet¬ 
ter; as for him. 

He’s best. Indeed, he builds his 
goodness up 

So high, it topples down to the other 
side, 
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And makes a sort of badness: there’s 
the worst 

I have to say against your cousin’s 
liest. 

And so be mild, Aurora, with my 
worst, 

For his sake, if not mine.” 

” I own myself 

Incredulous of confidence like this 
Availing him or you.” 

“And I, myself, 
Of being worthy of him with any love: 
In your sense I am not so ; lot it 
pass. 

And yet I save him if I marry him; 
Let that pa^ too.” 

Pass, pass I we play police 
Upon my cousin’s life to indicate 
What may or may not pass ? ” I cried. 

He knows 

What’s worthy of him: the choice re¬ 
mains with him; 

And what he chooses, act or wife, I 
think 

I shall not call unworthy, I, for one.” 

” ’Tis somewhat rashly said,” she an¬ 
swered slow. 

**Now let’s talk reason, though we 
talk of love. 

Your cousin llornney Leigh’s a mon¬ 
ster: there. 

The word’s out fairly, let me prove 
the fact. 

We’ll take, say, that most perfect of 
antiques 

They call the Genius of the Vatican, 
(Whicli seems too beauteous to endure 
itself 

In this mixed world, and fasten it for 
once 

Upon the torso of the Dancing F«aun, 
(Who might limp, surolj", if ho did not 
dance,) 

Instead of Buonarroti’s mask: what 
then ? 

We show the sort of monster Romney 
is, 

With godlike virtues and heroic aims 
Subjoined to limping possibilities 
Of misinatle human nature. Grant 
the man 

Twice godlike, twice heroic, still he 
limps; 

And here’s tin*- point wii come to.” 

Pardon me; 

But, Lady Waldemar, the point’s the 
thing 

We never come to.” 


” Caustic, insolent 

At need! I like you,”—(there she 
took my hands) 

” And now, my lioness, help Andro- 
cles, 

For all your roaring. Help me! for 
myself 

I would not say so, but for him. He 
limps 

So certainly, he’ll fall into the pit 

A week hence, — so I lose him, so he 
is lost! 

For when he’s fairly married, he a 
Ij<dgh, 

To a girl of doubtful life, undoubtful 
birth, 

Starved out in Ijondon till her coarse¬ 
grained hands 

Are whiter than her morals, even 
you 

May .call his choice unworthy.” 

” Married! lost! 

He *. . . Romney! ” 

” Ah, you’re moved at last, she said. 

“These monsters, set out iu the open 
sun, 

Of course throw monstrous shadows: 
those who think 

Awry will scarce act straightly. Who 
hut he ? 

And who hut you can wonder? Ho 
has been mad, 

The whole world knows, since first, a 
nominal man, 

He soured the pro<dors, tried the 
gownsmen’s wits 

With e(iual scorn of triangles and 
wine. 

And took no honors, yet was honora¬ 
ble. 

They’ll tell you he lost count of Ho¬ 
mer’s shij>s 

In MclhouriHvs poor-bills, Ashley’s 
five tory-bills; 

Ignored the Asj)asia wo all dare to 
praise. 

For other women, dear, wo c<juld not 
name 

Becau.se we’re decent. Well, ho bad 
some right 

On his side, probably: men always 
have, 

Who go absurdly wrong. The living 
boor 

Who brews yonr ale exceeds in vital 
worth 

Dead Cjesar who ‘ stops hungholes * in 
the cask. 

And also, to do good is excellent, 
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For persons of his income, even to 
boors. 

I syiiipatiiize with all such things. 
But be 

Went mad upon them . . . madder 
and more m^ul 

From eolbige times to those, as, going 
down hill, 

The faster still, the farther. Yon 
must know 

Your Leigh hy heart: he has sown his 
l)lack young curls 

With bleaching cares of half a million 
men 

Already. If you do not starve, or 
sin, 

You’re nothing to him: pay the in¬ 
come-tax, 

And break vour heart upon’t, he’ll 
stvarce \»e touched ; 

But come uimn the parish, qualified 

For the parish stoc!ks, anti Romney 
will be there 

To call you brother, sister, or^rhaps 

A tenden^.r name still. Had I any 
chance 

With Mispjr I^eigh, who am Ijady 
Waldcmar, 

And never committed felony ?” 

“ Voii s|ieak 

Too bitterly,” I said, ” for the literal 
truth.” 

“The trutli is hitter. Here’s a man 
who looks 

Forever on the ground. You must be 
low, 

Or else a pictured ceiling overhead, 

Crood painting thrown away. For me, 
I’ve done 

What women may: we’re somewhat 
limited, 

We rao<le.st women; but I’ve done ray 
best 

— How men are perjured when they 
swear our eyes 

Have meaning in tlieinl They’re just 
blue or brown, 

They just can drop their lids a little. 
And yet 

Mine did more; for I read half Fou¬ 
rier through, 

Proudhon, Consideraiit, and Isjuis 
Blanc, 

With yari«nus others of his socialists, 

And, if [ had been a fatliom less in 
love, 

Had cured myself with gaping. Ab 
it was, 


I quoted from them prettily enough, 

Perhat^>s, to make them sound liailf 
rational 

To a saner man than lie whene’er we 
talked, 

(For which I dodged occasion;) learnt 
by heart 

His s^xHudies in the Commons and 
elsewhere 

Upon the social question; heaped re¬ 
ports 

Of wicked women and penitentia¬ 
ries 

On all my tables (with a place for 
Sue); 

And gave my name to swell subscrip¬ 
tion-lists 

Toward keeping up the sun at nights 
in heaven, 

And other possible ends. All things 
I did, 

Except the impossible . . . such as 
wearing gowns 

Proviiled by the Ten Hours’ inove- 
mmit: there 

I stopfM^d — wo must stop soraowhoro. 
lie, meanwhile, 

UnmoviHl as the Indian tortoise ’neath 
the world, 

•Let all that noise go on upon his 
back. 

Ho would not disconcert or throw mo 
out; 

’Twiis well to see a woman of my 
class 

With such a dawn of conscience. For 
tlie lu'art 

Maile firewootl for his sake, and darn¬ 
ing iqi 

To his — ho merely warmed his 
feet at it: 

Just deigned to let my ciarriago stop 
him slmrt 

In park or street, he leaning on the 
ilmir 

With news of the committee which 
satti last 

On pickjKJckets at suck.” 

“You jest, you jest.’* 

“ As martyrs jest, dear (if you reaxl 
their Uv<!S) 

UiH)n the axe which kills them. 
When all’s ilone 

By me . . . for him — you’ll ask him 
presently 

i The color of my hair: he cannot tell, 

I Or answers, ‘ Dark,’ at random; while, 
I be sure, 
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He’a al>solute on the figure, five or 
ten, 

Of my last suKscription. la it l)eara- 
ble. 

Ami T a woman ? ” 

“ Is it reparable. 
Though 1 weni a man ? ” 

“ I know not. That’s to prove. 
But first, tins shameful marriage ?” 

‘‘ Ay ?” leried, 

“ Then really there’s a marriage ? ” 

** Yesterday 

1 lield him fiist ui>on it. ‘ Mister 
Leigh,’ 

Said I, ‘ shut up a thing, it makes 
more noise. 

The boiling town keoj^s secrets ill: 
I’ve known 

Youra si nee lust week. Forgive my 
knowledge so: 

Yon feel I’m not the woman of tlio 
world 

The world thinks; you have borne 
with me before, 

And used me in your noble work, our 
work, 

And now you sliall not cast me off 
V)eeause 

Y'ou’re at the difficult point, the Join. 
’Tis true 

Even I can scarce admit the cogency 
Of such a marriage . . . w'h<3re you 
do not lov(‘, 

(Except the class) y<3t marry, ami 
throw your name 

Down to the gutt<T, for a fire-escai>e 
To future generations ! ’tis sublime, 

A great t:xain[»lc, a true genesis 
Of the opening social era. But take 
lieed: 

This virtuous act must have a patent 
weight, 

Or loses half its virtue. Make it tell, 
Intcr[»ret it, and set in the light, 

And do not mufile it in a w'inter-cloak 
As a vulgar hit of sliame, — as if, at 
best, 

A Leigh had inmle a misalliaufui, and 
blushed 

A Howard should know it.’ Then I 
presvsed liiin more,: 

‘He Avould not choose,' I said, ‘that 
even his kin . . . 

Aurora l^cigh, even . . . should coii- 
ccivo his act 

Less 8m;rifice, more fantasy.’ At 
which 

He grew so pale, dear ... to the 
lips, 1 knew 


I had touched him. ‘ Do you know 
her,’ be imjuired, 

‘ My cousin Aurora ?' — ‘ Ye.s,’ I said, 
ami lied, 

(But truly w'o all know you by your 
books) 

And so 1 offered to come straight to 

.yon, 

Explain the snbjei^t, justify the cause, 

And take you with me to St. Marga¬ 
ret’s Court 

To see this miracle, this Marian Erie, 

This drover’s <laiighter (she’s not 
pretty, he swears). 

Upon whose finger, exquisitely 
pricked 

By a hundred needles, we’re to hang 
the tie 

’Twixt class and class in England,— 
thus indeed 

•By such a jiresence, yours and mine, 
to lift 

The match uj> from the doubtful 
jdiM'e. At once 

He thanked me, sighing, murmured to 
himself, 

* She’ll <lo it, perhaps: .she's noble,’— 
thaiiketl me twice, 

And promi.Hcd, an my gucjrdon, to put 

4>fT 

lli.H marriage for a month.” ^ 

1 an.sw(*red tlien, 

” I understand ymir drift imperfectly. 

You wish to lead me to my <*ousin’8 
betrothed, 

To t(»ach l»er hand if worthy, and hold 
her Iiand 

If feeble, thus to iuMtify his inateh. 

So iKi it, then. I5ut how this serves 
voiir ends, 

And iiow the strange confession of 
your love 

Serves this, I have to learn — I can¬ 
not sec.” 

She knit l»er restless forcheatl, 
“Then, de.spito 

Aurora, that most radiant morning 
name, 

You’ro dull as nuy Ij^uidoii afteruoou. 

I wanted time, and gained it; want¬ 
ed ?/ou, 

And gain you I You will come and 
sei^ the girl 

In wli(»8o most protHgal eyes the lineal 
pearl 

And pride of all your lofty race of 
Leighs 

Is destined to solution. Authorized 
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y sight and knowledge, then, you’ll 
speak year mind, 

nd prove to lloiniiey, in your bril¬ 
liant way, 

le’Il wrong the people and posterity. 
Say such a thing is bad for mo and 
you, 

'And you fail utterly) by concluding 
thus 

An execrable marriage. Break it up, 
Disroot it; peraclventure presently 
We’ll plant a better fortune in its 
place. 

Be good to me, Aurora, scorn me less 
i\)r saying the thing I should not. 

' Wo 111 know 
I should not. I have kept, as others 
have, 

The iron rule of womanly reserve 
In lip and life, till now; I wept a 
week 

Before I came here.” Ending, she 
was pale. 

The last words, haughtily said, were 
i tremulous. 

This palfrey pranced in harness, 
arched her neck. 

And ordy by the foam upon the bit 
You saw she champed against it. 

Then I rose.' 
** I love love; truth’s no cleaner thing 
j tliaii love. 

?I comprehend a love so fiery hot 
[Jt burns its natural veil of august I 
s shames, 

And stands sublimely in the nude, as 
i chaste; 

As Mediccan Venus. But I know, 

:A love that burns through veils will 

I hurri tlinmgh mask.s, 

nd slirivel up tnsachery. What, love 
and Her 

ay. do U) the opera 1 Your love’s 
curable." 

I love and lio?" she said,I lie. 
forsooth ? " 

nd heat her taper foot upon the 

hd smiled against the shoe,— 

, " You’re hard, Miss Lieigh, 

hversed in current phrases. Bowl- 
I ing-greens 

I poets are fresher than the world’s 
I highwaj’^s. 

pgive me that I rashly blew the 
I dust 

pich dims our hedges even, in your 

I ^y<^s» 


And vexed you so much. You find, 


No evil in this marriage, rather good 
Of innocence, to pastoralize in song. 
You’ll give the bond your signature, 
perhaps, 

Beneath the lady’s mark, indifferent 
That Romney chose a wife could 
write hcT name, 

In witnessing he loved her." 

" Loved i " I cried. 
“ Who tells you that he wants a wile 
to love ? 

He gets a horse to use, not love, I 
think; 

There’s work for wives, as well,— 
and after, straw. 

When men are liberal. For myself, 
you err 

Supposing power in me to break this 
match. 

i I could not do it to save Romney’s 

! life, 

And would not to save mine.” 

" You take it so,” 
She said; "fart»well, then. Write 
your hooks in peace, 

As far as may be for some secret stir 
Now obvious to me; for, most obvi¬ 
ously. 

In coining hither I mistook the w''ay.” 
Whereat slu; toiudied my hand, and 
bent her liead, 

And fioateil from me like a silent 
cloud 

That leaves the sense of thunder. 

I ilrew breath, 
Oppres8o<l in my deliverance. After 
all, 

This woman breaks her social system 
up 

For love, so counted, — the love possi¬ 
ble ^ 

To such; and lilies are still lilies, 
pulled 

By smutty hands, though spotted 
from their white; 

And thus she is better haply, of her 
kind, 

TJian Romney Leigh, who lives by 
diagrauis, 

And crossKis out the spontaneities 
Of all his individual, personal life 
With formal universals. As if man 
Were set upon a high stool at a desk 
To keep God’s homes for him in 
and black, 

And feel by millions I What if ovea 
God 
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*Were chiefly G<xl by living out him¬ 
self 

To an individualism of the infinite, 

Eterne, intense, profuse, ■—still 
tlirowing up 

The golden spray of multitudinous 
worlds 

In measure to the proclive weight 
and rush 

Of his inner nature, — the spontane¬ 
ous love 

Still proof and outflow of spontane¬ 
ous life ? 

Then live, Aurora. 

Two hours afterward. 

Within St. Margaret’vS Court I atoo<l 
alone, 

Close-veiled. A sick child, from an 
ague-fit, 

Whose wasted right hand gambolled 
’gainst his left 

With an oltl brass button in a blot pf 
sun, 

Jeereil weakly at me as I passed: 
a<*ross 

The uneven pavement; while a wo¬ 
man rouged 

Upon the angular cheek-bones, ker¬ 
chief Torn, 

Thin dangling locks, and flat lavscivi- 
ons mouth, 

Cursed at a window both w'ays, in 
ami out, 

By turns some bed-rid creature and 
myself, — 

“Lie still there, mother I liker the 
dead dog 

You'll be to-morrow. What, wo pick 
our way, 

Fine madam, with tliose damnahle 
small feet 1 

We cover up our face from doing good. 

As if it were our jnirse I What 
brings you here, 

My lady ? is’t to find my gentleman 

Who visits his tamo pigeon in the 
eaves ? 

Our cholera catch you with its cramps 
and spasms, 

And tumble up your good clothes, 
veil ami all, 

And turn your whiteness dead-blue! ” 

I looked up: 

I think I could have walked through 
hell that day, 

And never flinched. “The dear 
Christ comfort you," 

1 said, “ you must have been most 

miserable, 


To be so cruel;" and I emptied out 

My purse ui>ou the stones: when, as 
I liad oast 

The last charm in the caldron, the 
whole (iourt 

Went iMjiling, bubbling up* from all 
its doors 

And wiTulows, with a hideous wail Of 
laughs, 

And roar of oaths, and blows per¬ 
haps ... 1 passed 

Too quickly for distinguishing . . . 
and nuslied 

A little siue-tioor hanging on a hinge, 

And plunged into the dark, and 
j^ojKid and climbed 

The long, steep, narrow stair ’twixt 
broken rail 

And mildewed wall that let the plas¬ 
ter drop 

To startle me in the blackness. Still, 
up, up I 

So high lived Romney’s bride. I 
iniusetl at last 

Before a low door in the roof, and 
knocked: 

There came an answer like a hunriod 
dove, — 

“ So soon ? can that be Mister Loigb ? 
BO soon ? 

And as I entered an ineffable face 

Met mine upon the thresboUi. “ Oh, 
not you. 

Not you I" The dropping of the 
voice implied, 

“Then, if not you, for me not any 
one." 

I looked her in the eyes, and hold 
lier bands. 

And suitl, “I am his cousin, — Rom¬ 
ney Leigh’s ; 

And lu'rtj 1 come to see my cousin 
too." 

She touched mo with her face and 
with her voict\ 

This daughter of the [wople. SiU'h 
.soft flowers, 

From such rough roots? the people 
under there, 

Can sin so, <mrse so, look so, smell so 
. . . faugh 1 

Yet have such daughters 7 

Nowise beautiful 

Was Marian Erie. She was not white 
nor brown, 

But could look either, like a mist 
that changed 

According to being shone on more or 
less. 
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The hair, too, ran its opulence of 
curls 

:n douht ’twixt dark and bright, nor 
left you clear 

To name the color. Too much hair, 
perhaps, 

I’ll name a fault here) for so small a 
head, 

W'hich seemed to droop on that side 
and on this, 

As a full-blown rose uneasy with its 
weight, 

Though not a wind should trouble it. 
Again, 

The dimple in the cheek had better 
gone 

^ith redder, fuller rounds; and 
somewhat large 

The mouth wtis, though the milky 
little teeth 

Dissolved it to so infantine a smile. 

J?'or soon it smiled at me; the eyes 
smiled too, 

But *twas as if rememl>eriug they had 

I wept, 

And knowing they should some day 
wee]) again. 

de talked. She told me all her 

|; storv out, 

AVhieh I’ll retell with fuller utter- 
aiKH*., 

As colored and confirmed in after- 
times 

3By otliers and herself too. Marian 
Erie 

Was horn upon the lodge of Malvern 

Hill, 

To ea.stward, in a but built up at 
nigfit, 

To evade the landlord’s eye, of mud 
and turf; 

I till liable, if once be looked that 

'o being straight levelled, scattered 
by his foot, 

dke any other anthill. Born, I say. 
fod sent her to his world comruis- 
i sioned right, 

ter human testimonials fully signed; 
fot scant in soul, complete‘in linea- 
[ incuts: 

pt others had to swindle her a place 
p wail in when she had come. No 
I place for her, 

W man’s law 1 Bom an outlaw was 
I til is baho: 

ter first cry in our strange and stran- 
I gling air, 


When cast in spasms out by the shud^ 
dering womb, 

Was >vrong against the social code,— 
forced wrong; 

What business bad the baby to cry 
there ? 

I tell her story and grow passionate. 

She, Marian, did not tell it so, but 
used 

Meek w'ords that made no wonder of 
herself 

For being so a sad creature. Mister 
I^eigh 

Considered I truly that such things 
should change. 

They willf in heaven — but meantime, 
on the earth, 

There’s none can like a nettle as a 
pink. 

Except himself. We’re nettles, some 
of us. 

And give offence by the act of spring¬ 
ing iin; 

And, if we leave the damp side of the 
w-all, 

The hoes, of course, are on us.” So 
she said. 

Her father earned his life by random 
jobs 

Despised by steadier workmen,— 
kce[»ing swine 

On couniious, picking bops, or hurry¬ 
ing on 

The harvest at wet seasons, or, at 
ncctl, 

As.si8ting the Welsh drovers, when a 
drove 

Of startled horses plunged into the 
mist 

Below the raountain-romi, and sowed 
the wind 

With wandering neighings. In be¬ 
tween the gaps 

Of 8U(di irregular work he drank and 
slept, 

And cursed his wife liecause, the pence 
being out, 

She could not buy more drink. Al 
which she tuVneil, 

(The worm) and beat her baby in re¬ 
venge 

For her own broken heart. TheroV 
not a crime 

But takes its pro[)er change out still ili 
crime 

If once rung on the counter of this 
world: 

Let sinners look to it. 
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' Yet the outcast child, 

For whom the very mother’s face fore¬ 
went 

The mother’s special patience, lived 
and grew; 

Learnt early to cry low, and walk 
alone, 

With that pathetic, vacillating roll 

Of the infant lx)dy on the uncertain 
feet, 

(The earth being felt unstable ground 
so soon,) 

At which most women’s arms unclose 
at once 

With irrei)re8aive instinct. Thus at 
throe > 

This poor weaned kid would run off 
from the fold, 

This babe would steal off from the 
mother’s chair, 

And, creeping through the golden 
walls of gorse, 

Would find some keyhole toward the 
secrecy 

Of heaven’s high blue, and, nestling 
down, peer out —- 

Oh, not to catch the angels at their 
games, 

She had never heard of angels, — but 
to gaze 

She knew not why, to see she knew 
not wlmt, 

A-hungering outward from the barren 
earth 

For iK)methiiig like a joy. She liked, 
she said. 

To dazzle black her sight against the 
sky; 

For then, it seemed, some grand blind 
Love came down, 

And groped her out, and clasped her 
witli a kiss. 

She learnt Gotl that way, and was 
beat for it 

Whenever she went home, yet came 
again, 

As surely as the trapped hare, get¬ 
ting free, 

Returns to Ids form. This grand 
blind Love, she said, 

This skyey father and mother both in 
one, 

Instructed her and civilized her 
more 

Than even Sunday school did after¬ 
ward, 

To which a lady sent her to learn 
books. 

Anti sit upon a long bench in a row 


With other children. Well, she. 
laughed sometimes 

To see them laugh and laugh, and 
maul their texts; 

But ofter she was sorrowful with 
noise, 

And wondered if their mothers beat 
them hanl 

That twer they should laugh so. 
There was one 

She loved indeed, — Rose Bell, a seven 
years’ child 

So pretty and clever, who read sylla* 
bles 

When Marian was at letters: «/i« 
would laugh 

At nothing, hold your finger up, she 
laughed, 

Then shook her curls down over ©yes 
and mouth 

To hide her make-mirth from the 
schoolmaster. 

And Rose’s pelting glee, as frank as 
rain 

On cherry-blossoms, brightened Mar- 
rian too, 

To see another merry whom she loved. 

She whispered once (the children side 
by side. 

With niiitnal arms intwined about 
their necks) 

“Your nioth(‘r l(its you laugh so?” 
“Ay,” 8ai<l Hose, 

” She lets me. She was dug into the 
ground 

Six years since, I being but a yearling 
wean. 

Such mothers let us play, and lose our 
time, 

And never scold nor beat us. Don’t 
you wish 

You had one like that?” There 
Marian breaking off 

Looked suddenly in my face. ” Poor 
Rose I ” said she: 

” I heard her laugh last night in Ox¬ 
ford Street. 

I’d pour out half iny blood to stop 
that laugh. 

Poor Rose, poor Rose I ” said Marian. 

She resumed. 

It tried her, when she had learnt at 
Sunday school 

What God was, what he wanted from 
us all, 

And how in choosing sin we vexed 
the Christ, 

To go straight homo, and hear her 
father pull 
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The Name down on u» from the thun¬ 
der-shelf, 

Then drink away his sou! into the 
dark 

From seeing judgment. Father, 
mother, home, 

Were God and heaven reversed to 
her; the more 

She knew of right, the more she 
guessed tludr wrong: 

Her price paid down for knowledge 
was to know 

The vileimsa of her kindred: through 
lier heart, 

Jfer filial and tormented heart, hence¬ 
forth, 

They struck their blows at virtue. 
Oh I ’tis hard 

To learn you have a father up in 
heaven 

By a gatliering certain sense of being, 
on eartii, 

Still worse than orphaned: *tia too 
lieavy a grief 

The having to thank God for such a 
jt>y- 

And so passcid Marian’s life from year 
to yc^ar. 

Her pan iits took lier with them when 
th(^y Irani]Kid, 

Dodged lanes aiul lujaths, frequentiid 
towns and fairs, 

And once w'cnt farther, and saw Man¬ 
chester, 

And oncMi the sea, that blue end of 
th(i world, 

That fair sc.roll-finis of a wicked 
hook, — 

And twice a prison, ha<ik at inter¬ 
vals, 

Ketiiniing to the hills. Hills draw 
like heaven, 

And stronger sometimes, holding out 
tlioir hands 

To pull you from the vile flats up to 

tlKUU. 

And though, nerha]>s, these strollers 
still strolled back, 

As sluH'p do, vsimply that they knew 
tlie way, 

They certainly felt bettered uii- 

awar(!, 

[ Emtirging from the social smut of 
towns, 

To wijie tluiir feet clean on the moun¬ 
tain turf. 

In which long wanderings Marian 
lived and learned, 
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Endured and learned. The people on 
the rtiads 

Would stop, and ask her why her 
eyes oiitgniW 

Her cheeks, and if she meant to lodge 
the birds 

In all that hair ; and then they lifted 
her, — 

The miller in his cart a mile or twain, 

The butcher’s boy on horseback* Of¬ 
ten, too, 

The petldler stopped, and tapped her 
on tlie heatl 

With absolute forefinger, brown and 
ringe<l, 

And asked, if perailventure she could 
reatl; 

And w'htm she answered, “Ay,” 
would toss her down 

Some stray o<ld volume from his 
lieavy pack, — 

A‘‘Thomson’s Seasons,” mulcted of 
the spring. 

Or half a play of Shakspeare’s, torn 
across, 

(She ha<l to giKiss the ht>*.tom of a page 

By just tlie top, sometimes ; as diflj- 
ciilt 

As, sitting on the moon, to guess the 
earth I) 

Or else a sln^af of leaves (for that 
small Uutli’s 

Small gleanings) torn out from tho 
heart of books, 

From (Tiurchyard Elegies and Edens 

IjOSt, 

From Burns, and Bunyan, Selkirk, 
and Tom Jones. 

’Twas somewhat hard to keep the 
things distinct; 

And oft the jangling influence jarred 
the child, 

IJke looking at a sunset full of grace 

Through a ixitliouse window, while 
tin; drunken oaths 

Went on beliind her. But she weeded 
out 

Her book-leaves, threw away the 
leavtis that luirt, 

(First t^jre tlnun small, that none 
should find a word) 

And made a nosegay of the sweet and 
good 

To fold within her breast, and pore 
upon 

At hrok<;n moments of tho noontide 
glare. 

When leave was given lier to untie 
her cloak. 
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And rest upon the dusty highway’s] 
hank 

From the road’s dust: or oft, the 

By any blow, or word even. Outdoor 
jobs 

Went ill with her, and household 

journey done, 

quiet work 

Some eity friend would lead her hy 

She was not horn to. Had they kev>t 

tlie hand 

the north. 

To hear a lecture at an institute. 

They might have had their i>enny- 

And thus she luul grown, tliis Marian 

worth out of her, 

Erie of ours, 

Like other }>arents. in the factories, 

To no book-learning. She was igno- 

(Your children work for you, not you 

rant 

for them, 

Of authors; not in earshot of the 

Or else they better had been choked 

things 

w ith air 

Outsi)oken o’er the heads of common 

The first breath <lrawn;) but, in this 

men 

tramping life, 

By men who are uncommon, hut within 

Was nothing to be done with such a 

The cadenced hum of such, and ca- 

child 

liable 

But tramp and tramp. And yet she 

Of catching from the fringes of the 

knitUni hose 

wing 

Not ill, and was not dull at needle* 

Some fragmentary phrases hero and 

work ; 

there 

And all the country jx^ople gave her 

Of that fine music, which, being catr 

p<pice 

ried in 

For darning stockings post their natu- 

To her soul, hatl reproiluced itself 

rul ago. 

afr<‘sh ^ 

And pabdiing petticoats from old to 

In fint'T motions of the lips and lids. 

new', 

And other light work done for thrifty 

She said, in speaking of it, “ If a 
flower 

wives. 

Were thrown you out of lieaven at 

One day, said ^larian, — the sun shone 

intervals, 

that day,— 

You’d soou attain to a trick of look¬ 

Her mother had been luully beat, and 

ing up ” 

felt 

And so with her. She counted me 

The bruises sore about her wreU-hod 

her years, 

soul, 

Till I felt old ; and then slie counted 

(That must have been): she came in 

inc 

siuhhmly, 

Her sorrowful pleasures, till I felt 

And snatching in a sort of breathless 

asliamed. 1 

rage 

She told luo she was fortunate and 

Her daughter’s headgear comb, let 

calm 

down the hjiir 

On such and such a season, sate and 

Uiwii her like a sudden wmlerfall, 

sewed. 

Then drew lier drenched and piissive 

With no one to break up her crystal 

hy the arm 

thonglits, 

Outside the hut they lived in. When 

While rliyrnes from lovely poems span 

the child 

around 

Could i’lcar her Minded facje from all 

Their ringing (nrcb?s of ecstatic tunc. 

that stream 

Beneath tlic moistened finger t»f the 

Of tresses . . . th(‘re a man 8t(K>d, 

hour. 

W'ith beast’s eyes. 

Her parents called her a strange. 

That seemed as tlu?y would swallow 

sickly chihl, 

her alive, 

Complebi in Ijody and spirit, hair and 

Not good for inuel), and givcu to sulk 

and stare. 

all. 

And smile into the liedges and the 

And burning stertorous breath that 

clouds. 

And tremble if one shook her from 

hurt her cheek. 

Ho breathed so near. The mother 

her lit 

held her tight, 
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Baying bard between her teeth, “Why, 
wench, why, wench, 

The squire speaks to you now! the 
squire’s too gootl; i 

He means to set you up, and comfort 
us. 

Bo mannerly at least.” The child 
turned round 

And looked up piteous in the mother’s 
face, 

(Be sure that mother’s death-bed will 
not want 

Another devil to damn, than such a 
look) 

“ O mother I ” Then, with desperate 
glance to lujaven, 

“God, free me from my mother!” 
she shrieked out, 

“These nu)thers are too dreadful.” 

: And, with force 

fAs passionate as fear, she tore her 
hands, 

'Like lilies from the rooks, from hers 
and his. 

And sprang down, bounded headlong 
down th(^ steep, 

Away from both — aw'ay, if possible, 
As far as Go<I, — away I Tiiey yelled 
at her, 

As famished hounds at a hare. She 
heard tliem yell; 

fSho felt h(!r name hiss after her from 
\ tlie hills, 

|Liko shot from guns. On, on. And 
t now she had east 

|Tho voices off with the uplands. On. 
i ;Mad fear 

^Was miming in her feet, and killing 
the ground; 

The white roiuls curled as if she 
burnt them up; 

he green fields melted; wayside 

trees fell back 

o make room for her. Then her 
bead grew vexetl; 

rees, fields, turned on her and ran 
after her; 

he heard the quick pants of the bills 
behind, 

heir keen air pricked her neck; she 
had lost her feet, 

ould run no more, yet somehow 
went as fast, 

ho horizon red 'twlxt steeples in the 
east 

sucked her forward, forward, 
while her heart 

ept swelling, swelling, till it swelled 
so big 


It seemed to fill her body, when it 
burst. 

And overflowed the world, and 
swamped the light: 

“And now I am dead and safe,” 
thought Marian Erie. 

She had dropped, she had fainted. 

As the Sense returned, 
The night had passed,—not life’s 
night. She was ’ware 
Of heavy tumbling motions, creaking 
wheels, 

The driver shouting to the lazy team 
That swung their rankling bells 
against her brain. 

While through the wagon’s cover¬ 
ture and chinks 

The cruel yellow morning pecked at 
her. 

Alive or deail upon the straw inside; 
At which her soul ached hack into 
the dark 

And prayed, “ No more of that.” A 
wagoner 

Had found her in a ditch beneath the 
moon, 

As wdiite as moonshine, save for the 
oozing blood. 

At first lie thought her dead; hut 
when he hail wi])ed 
The iiiotith, and heard it sigh, he 
raised her up, 

And laid lier in his wagon in the 
straw, 

And so conveyed her to the distant 
town 

To whicli his Imsiness called himself, 
and left 

That heap of misery at the hospital. 

She stirred: the place seemed new 
and strange as defith. 

The white strait l>ed, with others 
strait and white, 

Like graves dug side by side at meas¬ 
ured lengths, 

And quiet neople walking in and out 
With wonuerful low voices and soft 
steps. 

And apparitional equal care for each. 
Astonished her with order, silence, 
law; 

And when a gentle hand held out a 
cup, , 

She took it, as you do at sacrament, 
Half awed, half melted, not being 
used,indeed, 

To so much love as makes the form 
of love 
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And courtesy of manners. Delicate 
drinks, 

And rare white bread, to which some 
dyinfj eyes 

Were turned in observation. O my 
God, 

How sick we must bo ere wo make 
men Just! 

I think it irets the saints in heaven 
to see 

flow many desolate creatures on the 
earth 

Have learnt the simple dues of fol¬ 
io wsli ip 

And social comfort, in a hospital, 

As J\larian tlid. She lay tliore, 
stunned, half tranced, 

And wished, at intervals of growing 
sense, 

She might be sicker yet, if sickness 
inadt^ 

The world so marvellous kind, the 
air 80 hushed, 

And all her wakotimo quiet as a 
sleep; 

For now she uudcrstooil (as such 
things were) 

How sickness ended very oft in heav¬ 
en 

Among the unspoken ra[)tur<^s — yet 
more sick, 

And siirt'Iicr happy. Then she 
dropped her lids, 

And, f<*lding up her hands as llowcrs 
at niglit, 

Would lose no moment of the blessed 
time. 

She lay and seethed in fever many 
W(‘eks- 

But 5 X)uth was strong, and overcame 
the test: 

Revolted soul an<l flesh were recon¬ 
ciled, 

And fetched back to th<? necessary 
day 

And daylight duties. She couhl creep 
about 

The long bare rooms, and stare out 
drearily 

From any narrow window on the 
street, 

Till some one who had nursed her as 
a friend 

Said coldly to her, as an enemy, 

“ She had leave to go next week, 

^ being well enough,” 

(While only her lutart ached.) '* Go 
next week,” thought she, 


“ Next week I how would It be with 
her next week, 

L(!t out into that terrible street alone 

Among the pushing people ... to go 
. . . where?** 

One day, the last btdore the dreaded 
last, 

Among the convalescents, like herself 

Prepate<l to go next morning, she 
sate dumb, 

And beard half absently the women 
Uilk, — 

How one wius fannshed for her baby's 
checks, 

” The little wretch would know her I 
a year old 

And lively, like bis father;** one was 
keen 

To g<‘t to work, and till some clamor¬ 
ous mouths; 

And one wjis tender for her dear 
go<Klman 

Who had missed her sorely; and one, 
quernhm.s . . . 

** Would [>ay backbiting neighbors 
wh«> had dared 

To talk about her as alreiuly dea<l; ’* 

Ami one was [>ron<l . . . “ and if her 
swe(‘theart laike 

Ilatl left her for a ruddier face than 
hers, 

(The go.ssip would Iw seen through at 
a glance) 

Sweet ridihim e of such .Hweethearts 
— let him hang 1 

*Twere g«)o<l to have been sick for 
such all end.” 

And while they talked, and Marian 
felt the worse 

For having missed the worst of all 
their wrongs, 

A visitor was ushered through the 
wards 

And paused among the talkers. 

When he h>ok«Hl 

It was as if he spoke, and when ho 

S}M)ke 

Ho sang perhajis,” said Marian; 
“ could k1h‘ bill ? 

She only kin'w ” (so much she bad 
elironieled, 

As seraphs might the making of the 
sun) 

“That ho who came and spake was 
Romney Leigh, 

Ami then atnl there slio saw and hoard 
him first.** 
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.nd when it was her turn to have the 
face 

non her, all those buzzing pallid 
lips 

cing satisfied with comfort—when 
ho cliaiiged 

'o Marian, saying, “And yov ? you*ro 
going, where ? “ 

he, movmess as a worm beneath a 
stone 

Vhich some one’s stumbling foot has 
spurned asi(i<?, 

Vrithed suddenly, astonishe<l with 
the light, 

Lnd br(*aking into sobs cried, “ AVhere 
I go? 

iJono asked me till this moment. 

f Can I say 

Whore/go, when it has not seemed 
worth while 

To Go<l himself, who thinks of every 
one, 

[•o think of me, and fix where I shall 
go?” 


‘So young,” lie gently asked her, 
“ you have lost 

STour fatlier and your mother?” 

“ llotli,” she said, 

'Both lost! My father was burnt up 
with gin 

Or <!VCT I siu’ked milk, and so is lost. 

^ly inotlu^r sold mo to a man last 
month, * 

Lnd so my mother’s lost, ’tin mani¬ 
fest. 

Lnd I, who fled from her for miles 
and miles, 

Vs if I had caught sight of the firo of 
hell 


Chrough some wild gap, (she w'as my 
mother, sir) 

t seems 1 shall l>e lost too presently: 
tnd so w^e end, all three of ns.” 

I '• ]*oor child I ” 

to said, with such a j>ity in his 
“ voice, 

soothed her more than her owm 
tears, — ” i>oor child! 
is simple that betrayal hy mother’s 

u 

jhonld bring despair of God’s too. 
L Y(^t he taught, 
le’s bettor to us than many mothers 
arc, 

lnd children cannot wander l>cyond 
1 reach 

If the sweep of his white mimciit. 
Touch and hold! 
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And, if you weei> still, weep where 
Jehn was laid 

While Jesus loved him.” 

“ Sho eoxild say the words,” 

She told me, ” exactly as ho utter^ 
them 

A year back, since in any doubt or 
dark 

They came out like the stars, and 
shone on her 

With just their comfort. Common 
wonls, perhaps 

The ministers in church might say 
the same; 

But Tipf he made tlie church with wjiat 
he spoke: 

The difiercnco was the miracle,” said 
sho. 

Then catching up her smile to ravish¬ 
ment, 

Sho added quickly, “I repeat his 
W'ords, 

But not his tones: can anyone re¬ 
peat 

The music of an organ out of church ? 

And when h(^ sahl, ‘Poor childl’ I 
shut my eyes 

To feel h(>\v teinlerly Ins voice broke 
tlirough. 

As the ointmentr-bo-x broke on tl»e 
H(»ly 

To let out the ri(di medicative Hard.” 

Sho n)ld mo how ho liad raised and 
rescued her 

With reverent pity, as in touching 
grief 

He touched tho wounds of Christ, 
and made her fe(?I 

More self-respecting. Hope he called 
l>elief 

In God, work, w^orshij): therefore let 
us pray. 

And tlius, to snatch her soul from 
atheism, 

And ket'p it stainless from her moth- 
*?r’M face. 

Ho sent her to a fivmous seamstress- 
house 

Far off ill London, there to work and 
hope. 

With that they parted. She kept 
sight of heaven, 

But not of liomney. Ho had good 
to do 

To others. Through the days and 
through tho iiTglits 
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She'sewed and sewed and sewed. 
She drootwd souietltnCvS, 

And wondered, while along the tawny 
light 

She strut*k the new thread into her 
needle’s eye, 

How peof)le without mothers on the 
hills 

Could choose the towm to live in; then 
she drew 

The stitch, and muH(Hl how Romney’s 
face would look, 

And if ’twere likely he’d remember 
hers 

When tlu'y two had their meeting 
after death. 


BOOK FOUllTII. 

Thet met still sooner. ’Twas a year 
from tht'uce 

That Lucy Gresham — the sick seam¬ 
stress girl, 

Who sewed by Marian’s chair so still 
and qui(*k, 

And leant her head upon its batdc to 
cough 

More freely, when, the mistress turn¬ 
ing round, 

The others took occasion to laugh out— 

Gave up at last. Among the workers 
spoke 

A hold girl with black eyehrow.s and 
red li[)s: 

“ You know the news ? Who’s dying, 
do you think ?' 

Our Lucy Gresham. I expected it 

As little as Nell Hart’s wedding.— 
Blush not, Nell, 

Thy curls he red eiiougli without thy 
cheeks, 

And some day there’ll bo found a 
man to dote 

On red curls. Lucy Gresham swooned 
last night, 

Dropped sudden in the street while 
going home; i 

And now tiio baker says, who took j 
her up I 

And laid her by her grandmother in 
bed, 

He’ll give her a week to die in. Pass 
the silk. 

Let’s hoi>e he gave her a loaf too, 
within reach; 
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For otherwise they’ll Rtar\’^e before 
they die. 

That funny i»air of bedfellows I — Miss 
Bell, 

I’li thank you for the scissors. The 
old crone 

Is paralytic; that’s the reason why 
Our Liu*y’s thread went faster than 
her breath, 

Which went too quick, we all know. 
— Marian Erie 1 

Why, ^Marian Erie, you’re not the fool 
to cry ? 

Your tears spoil Lady Waldemar’s 
new dress, 

You piece of pity ! ” 

Marian rose up straight. 
And, breaking through the talk and 

! through the work, 

Went outward, in the face of tljcir 
I surprise, 

! To Lu(‘y’s home, to nurse her hack to 
, life 

Or down to death. She knew, by 
such an act, 

All place and grace were forfeit in 
the house, 

Whose mistress would supply the 
missing hand 

With necessary not inhuman haste, 
And take im blame. But pity, too, 
liad <lucs. 

.She could not leave a solitary soul 
To foundc'T in the dark, while she sate 
still 

And lavished stitches on a lady’s 
h(un, 

As if no otljer work were paramount. 
“ Why, God,” thought Marian, ” lias 
a missing hand 

This moment: Lucy wants a drink, 
pcrhajis. 

Let otners miss me 1 never miss me, 
Go<l I ” 

So Marian sate by Lucy’s bed, con¬ 
tent 

With duty and was strong, for recom- 

( K'llHO, 

d the lamp of human love ann- 
high, 

To cat<ih the death-strained eyes, and 
comfort them, 

Until the angels, on the luminous 
side 

Of death, had got theirs ready. And 
she said, 

If Lucy thanked her sometimes, called 
her kind, 
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It touched her Btrancely. Marian 
Erie, called kind 1 

What Marian, Iwjaten and sold, who 
could not die I 

^Tis verily good fortune to be kind. 

Ah, you i ” she said, “ who are horn 
to such a grace, 

Be sorry for the unlicensed class, the 
poor, 

Reduced to think the best good for¬ 
tune means 

That others simply should l)e kind 
to them.** 

From sleep to sleep when Lucy had 
slid away 

So gently, like the light unon a hill, 

Of which none names the moment 
that it goes 

Though all see when ’tis gone, a 
man came in 

And stood beside the bed. The old 
idiot wredeh 

Screamed feebly, like a baby over- 
lain, 

Sir, sir, you worrt uustake me for 
the corpse ? 

Don’t look at me, sir I never bury 
me 1 

Although I lie here. I’m alive as you. 

Except my legs and arms, — I cat and 
drink 

And understand, — (that you’re the 
gentleman 

Who fits the funerals up, Heaven 
speed you, sir,) 

And certainly I should bo livelier 
‘ still 

If Lucy hero . . . sir, Lucy is the 


corpse . . . 

IIa<i worked more properly to buy me 
wine; 

But Lu<^y, sir, was always slow at 

1 work, 

Isha’n’t lose much by Lucy. —Marian 
Erie, 

Speak up, and show tho gentleman the 
corpse." 

And then a voice said, " Marian Erie.” 
Shoroilh; 

It was tlui hour for angels — there- 
stood hers 1 

Bhe scaniely marvelled to see Romney 
hoAph. 

■As light November snows to empty 

■ nests, 

■p grass to graves, as moss to mil- 

■ dewed stones, 


As July suns to ruins, through the 
rents, 

As ministering spirits to mourners, 
tiirough a loss, 

As Heaven itself to men, through 
pangs of death, 

He came uncalled wherever grief had 
como. 

** And so," said Marian Erie, ** we 
met anew," 

And added softly, “so, we shall not 
part." 

He was not angry that she had left 
• the house 

Wherein lie placed her. Well, she 
hud feared it might 

Have vexed him. Also, when he 
fount I ber set 

On keeping, though the dead was out 
of sigiit. 

That lialf-ucad, half-live body l<tft be¬ 
hind 

With cankerous heart and flesh, 
wddeh took your best, 

And ciirs<jd you for the little good it 
did, 

(Could any leave the bedrid wretoh 
alone, 

So joyless she was thankless even to 
Owl, 

Much more to you ?) he did not say 
’twaa well, 

Yet Marian thought he did not take it 
ill, 

Since <!ay by day he came, and every 
day 

She fe lt w ithin his utterance and his 
eyes 

A clos<*r, tenderer presence of the 
soul, 

Until at last ho said, “ We shall not 
pan." 

On that same day was Marian’s work 
coniplct<‘: 

She had smoothed the empty bed, and 
.swept the Moor 

Of coffin sawdust, set the cliairs anew 

The dead bud ended gossip in, and 
stood 

In that jwor room so cold and orderly. 

The d(KU'-key in her hand, j>reparea 
to go 

As tiny had, howbeit not their way. 
Ho spoke. 

“ Dear Marian, of one clay Qod made 
us all; 
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And thouj^h men push and poke and 
pa<ldle in't, 

(As children play at fashioning dirt- 
pies) 

And call their fancies by the name of 
facts, 

Assuming difference, lordship, privi¬ 
lege, 

■When all’s plain dirt, they come l>a«^k 
to it at last: 

The first gravt‘-digger proves it with 
a spade, 

And jiats all even. Need wo wait for 
this, 

You Marian, and I Iloinnev ? ” 

JShe, at that, 

Looked blindly in his face, as when 
one looks 

Through driving autiimn-raiiis to find 
the sky. 

lie went on speaking: 

• “ Marian, I ludiig born 

What men call noble, and you issued 
from 

The noble jH^ople, tbougb the tyran¬ 
nous 8 won I 

Which pien-ed C’hrist’s heart has cleft 
the or Id ill twain 

*Twixt class and class, opposing rich 
to p<K)r, 

Shall V C ki‘ep parted ? Not so. Let 
us lean 

And strain together rather, each to 
each, 

Comjin\ss the red lips of this gaping 
wound 

As far as two souls can, ay, lean and 
league, —■ 

I from my su[)erabiiuciaiice, from your 
want 

You, — joining in a protest 'gainst the 
wrong 

On both siilcs,” 

All the rest h(‘, held her hand 

In speaking, which confused the sense 
of mucli. 

ller heart against his words heat out 
so tJii<;k, 

They might as well he written on llie 
dn.st 

Where some poor bird, escaping from 
hawk’s Inaik, 

Has drojjpcd, and Ixnits its shudder¬ 
ing wings, the lin(%s 

Are rubbed so; yet 'twas something 
like to tliis: 

^ '*That they two, stamling at the two 
extremes 

Of social classes, had received one seal, i 


Been dedicate and drawn beyond 
themselves 

To mercy and ministration, — he, in¬ 
deed, 

Through what he knew, and she, 
through what she felt; 

He, by Hiaivs conscience, she, by wo¬ 
man’s heart, 

Uidiuquishing their several ’vantage 
posts 

Of wealthy case and honorable toil, 

To work with Ood at love. And since 
(lod willed. 

That, putting out his hand to touch 
this ark, 

IIo found a woman’s hand there, he’d 
accept 

The sign too, hold the tender fingers 
fast, 

And say, ‘ My fellow-worker, Ims my 
wife I ’ 

^ho told the tale with simple, rustic 
turns, 

Strong h aps of im aning in her sud¬ 
den ey(‘s 

i That took the gaps of any imperfect 
phrase 

Of the uns<*hoolcd si>eaker: I have 
rather writ 

The thing I uiidorstood so than the 
thing 

I heard so. And I cannot render 
right 

Her quick gesticulation, wild yet 
soft, 

Self-start led from the habitual mood 
sh<' used, 

Half sad. half languid, — like dumb 
cn*atm<*s (iu>w 

A rustling bird, and now a wandering 
dccr, 

Or squirrel ’gainst the oak-gloom dasli- 
ing up 

His sidelong, burnished head, in just 
her way 

Of savage spontaneity,) that stir 

A])ruptly the grecir silence of tho 

WCM>d8, 

And make it stratjger, holier, more 
profound; ^ 

As Nature's general heart confessed 
itself 

Of life, and then fell bat^kwurd on 
re[>o8e. 

1 kissed the liim tiiat ended. “JSo, 
indeed, 

He loves you, Marian ? ** 
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** I>ov€8 me ! She l<x)ke<l up 
V’ith a ehihVs wojider when you aHk 
him first 

inaiie the sun, — a juizaslod blush, 
tiittt grow, 

'hen i)roke off in a rapid, radiant 
smile 

ff sure solution. “ Loves me ! He 
loves all, 

ind me, of course. He had not 
asked me else 

'o work with him forever, and be hia 
wife.” 

ler words reproved me. This, per¬ 
haps, was love,— 

’o have its hands too full of gifts to 
give, 

'or putting out a hand to take a gift; 
'o love so much, the perfect round of 
love 

Deludes in strict conclusion being 
loved; 

ls EdeiiHiew' went up, and fcdl again, 
liiough for watering Kdcn. Oi>vi- 
ously 

he had not thought alKnit his love at 
all. 

'ho cataracts of her soul had poured 
themselves, 

,nd ris(‘.n s(;lf-crowned iu rainbow; 
w'oidd sli<! ask 

Tho crowned her ? It sufficed that 
she was crowned. 

nth woiiieii of my class *tiH other¬ 
wise; ; 

Te liaggle for the small changt; of 
our gold, 

nd so much love accord for so niuch 
love, ^ 

lialto-prices. Are wo therefore 
wrong ? 

I marriage be a contract, look to it 
then, 

c>ntrac;ling j)articB should be equal, 
just; 

nt if, a simple fealty on one side, 

, mere religion, right to give, is 
all, 

lui certain brides of Europe iluly 
ask 

[> mount the pile as Indian widows 
do, 

ae spices of their tender youth j 
heaped iq>, 

le jewrds of their gracious virtues 1 
worn, I 

pre gems, more glory, to consume i 
1 entire 


For a living husband: as the man's 
aliie, 

Not dea<l, the woman's duty by so 
* much ♦ 

Advanced in England be 3 'ond Hindo- 
stan. 

I sate there rnnsing, till she touched 
my hand 

With hers, as softly as a strange white 
liird 

She feare.d to startle in touching. 
” You are kind. 

But are you, peradventure, vexed at 
lieart 

Because your cousin takes me for a 
wife ? 

I know I am not worthy — nay, in 
truth, 

Ihn glail on't, since, for that, he 
chooses me. 

He likes the pt)or things of the world 
the lx\st; 

I would not, therefore, if I could, be 
rich. 

It pleasures liiin to stcxip for butter¬ 
cups. 

I w ould not 1)0 a rose upon the wall 

A queen might stop at, near the pal- 
. a<tMicK)r, 

To say to a courtier, ' Pluck that rose 
for me: 

It's pretti<‘r than the rest.' O Rom¬ 
ney Ixugli! 

I’d niflit‘r far l»e tnxlden hy his foot 

Than lie in a great queen’s iHisom.” 

Out of breath. 

She paused. 

” Sweet Marian, do you disavow 

The roses witli that face ? ’* 

She dropt her head 

As if the wind had caught that flower 
of her 

And htmt it iu the garden, then 
look(Ml up 

With grave svssurance. “Well, you 
think rne bold; 

But so we all are, when we're pray¬ 
ing (lod. 

And if I'm bold, yet, lady, credit me, 

That .simss I know myself for what I 
am, — 

Much fltter for his handmaid than hia 
wife, — 

I'll prove the handmaid and the wife 
at onc€% 

Serve tenderly, and love oliediently, 

And ho a w'ortUier mate, perhape^ 
tlian some 
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Who are wooed in silk among their 

If Mister Leigh had chosen a wife 

leiirned books; 

from these, 

While I shall set myself to read his 

She might, although he’s better than 

eyes, 

her iMist, 

Till such grow plainer to me than the 

And dearly she would know it, steal 

Freiu^h 

a thought 

To wisest ladies. Do you thiuk I’ll 

Which should he all his, an eye-glance 

miss 

from his face, 

A letter in the spelling of his mind ? 

To plunge into the mirror op|>osite 

No more than they do when they sit 

In search of her own l>eauty’s pearl: 

and writ<i 

while i . . . 

Their flying wor<la with dickering 

Ah, dearest lady, serge will outweigh 

wiid-fowl tails, 

silk 

Nor ever pause to find how many 

For winter-wear, when bodies feel 

ts. 

a-cold, 

Should that be y or i, they know’t so 

And I’ll he a true wife to your cousin 

w(ill; 

I’re seen them writing, when I 

Leigh.” 

brought a dress 

Before I answered, he was there him- 

And waitiid, tioating out their soft 

Stilf. 

white hands 

I tliink he had l)een standing in the 

On shining paper. But they’re hard 

room, 

sometimes, 

For all those, hands. We’ve used out 

A^ld listened probably to half her 

talk. 

many nights, 

Arrested, turned to stone, — as white 

And worn the yellow daylight into 

as stone. 

shreds 

Will tender .sayings make men look 

Which flap)Mid and shivered down our 

80 whito ? 

aching eyes 

He loves her then profoundly. 

” You are here, 

Till night appeared more tolerable, 

just 

Aurora? Here I meet you I ” We 

That pretty ladies might look beau¬ 
tiful, 

clasped hands. 

Who said at last . . . ‘You’re lazy 

” Even so, dear Romney. I^ady Wal- 

in that house! 

deniar 

You’re slow iu sending home the 

Has sent mo in haste to find a cousin 

work: I count 

of mine 

I’v'e waited near an hour for’t,* Par¬ 

Who shall be.” 

don inti, 

I do not hlarae them, rnjidam, nor 

” Jiiidy Waldemar is good.” 

misprise: 

“Hcre/s one, at least, who is good,” 

They are fair and gracious; ay, but 

I sighed, and touched 

not like you. 

Poor Marian’s liappy l»ead, as dog- 

Since none hut you has Mister Leigh’s 

like she, 

own l)loo<l, 

Most j)assiunately patient, waited on, 

Both noble and gentle, — and with¬ 

A-tr<unhle for her turn of greeting 

out it . . . well, 

words; 

They are fair, 1 said; so fair, it scarce 

“I’ve sate a full hour witli your Mar¬ 

.seems strange 

ian Erie, 

That, dashing out in any looking- 

And learnt the thing by heart, and 

glass 

from my heart 

The wonder of their glorious brows 

Am therefore com[)etont to give you 

and breasts. 

thanks 

They’re charmed so, they forget to 

For such a cousin.” 

look lK‘hind, 

“You atjceptat last 

And mark how inile we’ve grown, we 

A gift from me, Aurora, witliout 

pitiful 

scorn ? 

Bemainders of the world. And so 

At last I please you ? ” How his 

perhax>8 

1 voice was changed! 
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»* You cannot please a woman against 
her will, 

And once you vexed me. Shall we 
speak of that ? 

Wo’ll say, then, you were noble in 
it all, 

And I not ignorant — let it pass I 
And now 

You please me, Romney, when you 
please yourself: 

So, please you, be fanatical in love. 
And I’m well pleased. Ah, cousin I 
at the old hall. 

Among the gallery portraits of our 
Leighs, ‘ 

We shall not find a sweeter signory I 
rUau this pure forehead’s.” 

Not a word lui said. 
How arrogant men are! Even philan¬ 
thropists— 

Who try to take a wife up in the way 
They put down a subscription-check, 
if once 

Bhe turns, and says, will not tax 
; you so, 

Most charitable sir ” — feel ill at t^ase, 
As though she liad wronged tliein 
somehow. I supixise 
Wo women should remember wliat 
we are, 

And not throw back an obelus iu- 
8(Tibed 

ifVitli Cjnsar’s imago lightly. I re- 
t sumetl. 

It strikes mo, some of those sulv 
limo Van<iyk<is 

Were not too proud to make goo<l 
saints in heaven; 

And, if so, then tlicy’re not too proud 
to-ilay, 

bow down (now the ruff.s are olT 
th(‘,ir necks) 

And own this goinl, true, noble Mar¬ 
ian, yours. 

And mine I’ll say! For iioets (l>oar 
the word), 

Half-poets even, are still whole demo¬ 
crats, — 

Oil, not that we’re disloyal to the 
high, 

But loyal to the low, and cognizant 
Of the less scriitable majesties. For 
, me, 

■ <*oinprehend your choice, I justify 
»our right in chousing.” 

■ ^ ” No, no, no! ” he sighed, 

vVitn a sort of melancholy impatient 


As som'e grown man wlio never had 
a child 

Puts by some child who plays at be¬ 
ing a than, 

” You (fid not, do not, can not com¬ 
prehend 

My chokie, iny ends, my motives, nor 
myself: 

No matter now — we’ll let It pass, you 
Ray. 

I thank you for your generous -co^isin- 
shlp 

Which helps this present: I accept 
for her 

Your favorable ihouglits. We’re fall¬ 
en on days, 

Wo two who aro not poets, when to 
wed 

Requires less mutual love than com¬ 
mon love 

For two together to bear out at once 

UiH)n the loveless mauy. Work in 
pairs. 

In galley-(jonplirigs or in marriage- 
rings. 

The difference lies in the honor, not 
the work, — 

And such we’re bound to, I and she. 
But love, 

XYoii poets are benighted in this 
age. 

The hour’s too late for catching even 
moths, 

You’ve gnats instead,) love I — love’s 
fool-panuli.se 

Is out of date, like Adam’s. Set 
swan 

To swim the Trenton rather tlian 
true love 

To float its fabulous plumage safely 
down 

The cataracts of this loud transition- 
time, 

WhoR<5 roar fonnmr henceforth in my 
cjirs 

Must keep me deaf to niusic.” 

. , , , There, I turned 

And kissed |K)or Marian, out of dis¬ 
content. 

The man had baffled, chafetl me, till 
I flung 

For refuge to tlio woman, as some¬ 
times, 

Impatient of some crowded room’s 
close smell. 

You throw a window oiieit, and lean 
out 

To breathe a long breath in the dewy 
night, 
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And cool your angry forehead. She, 
at leant, 

Wa«i not built up as walls are, brick 
by brick, 

Bach fancy squared, each feeling 
rangwl by line, 

The very heat of burning youth ai>- 
plied 

To indurate form and system 1 excel¬ 
lent bricks, 

A well-built wall, which stops you 
on the road. 

And into which you cannot see an 
inch 

Although you l>eat your head against 
it — pshaw I 

Adieu,*' I said, “ for this time, cous¬ 
ins both, 

And cousin Romney, pardon me the 
word. 

Be happy, — oh ! in some esoteric 
sense 

Of course, — I mean no harm in wish- | 
ing well. j 

Adieu, my Marian. May she conje 
to me, 

Dear Roinucy, and be married from 
my bouse? 

It is not part of your philovsophy 

To keep your bird upon the black¬ 
thorn?” 

“ Ay, 

He answered; **hut it is. I take my 
wife 

Directly from the jKiople; and she 
comes, 

As Austria's daughter to imperial 
France, 

Betwixt her eagles, blinking not her 
race, 

From Margaret's Court at garret- 
height, to meet 

And wed me at St. Jameses, nor put 
off 

Her gown of serge for that. The 
things w e do, 

We do: we’ll wear no mask, as if wo 
blushed.” 

“Dear Romney, you're the poet,” 1 
replied, 

But felt iny smile too mournful for 
my word, 

And turncil and went. Ay, masks, T 
thought,beware 

Of tragic masks wo tie before the 
glass, 

Uplifted on the cothum hall f yard 


Above the natural stature I we would 
play 

Heroic parts to ourselves, and end, 
perl laps, 

As iiiilatently as Athenian wives 

Who shrieked in fits at the Eumeni- 
des. 

His foot pursued mo down the stair. 
“At least 

You’ll sulTer me to walk with you 
Ix^yond 

These hideous streets, these graves, 
where men alive, 

Packed close witli earthworms, burr 
unconsciously 

Al)out the plague that slew them: let 
me go. 

Tlio very w omen jwlt their souls in 
mud 

At any w'oman w ho w'alks hero alone. 

How came you here alone? — you are 
. ignorant.” 

We bad a strange and melancholy 
walk: 

The night came drizzling downward 
in 4lark ruin, 

And as we walked, the color of the 
time, 

The act, the presimce, my hand upon 
bis arm. 

Ills voice in my car, and mine to my 
own sense, 

ApjH.’ared unnatural. We talked 
Tiiotlem books 

And daily pai>crs, Spanish marriage- 
schemes 

And English climate — wiAs’t so cold 
last year ? 

And will the wind change by ttvmor- 
row morn V 

Can Guizot stand? is London full? 
is trade 

Competitive? lias Dickens turned bis 
1 lingo 

A-])inch iqion the fingers of the great ? 

And are jHitatoes to grow mythical 

Like iiioly ? will the apple die out too ? 

NVliicb way is the wind to-night? 
8<nith-<*ast ? due etist ? 

We talked on fast, w'hile every com¬ 
mon word 

Seemed tangled with the thunder at 
one end, 

And ready to pull down upon our 
iK'aus 

A terror out of sight. And yet to 
pause 
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Were surclier mortal: we tore greedl- 
ily up 

All silencii, all the innocent breatli- 
ing-points, 

As if, like pale conspirators in haste, 
We tore up pa|wrs where our signa¬ 
tures 

! Imperilled ua to an ugly shame or 
death. 

I cannot toll you why it was. ’Tis 
plain 

W e had not loved nor hated: where¬ 
fore dread 
To spill gunpowder on ground safe 
from fire ? 

Perhaps we hail lived too closely to 
; diverge 

So absolutely: leave two clocks, they 
say, 

Wound up to difTorent hours, ujicn 
one shelf, 

And slowly, through the interior 
wheels of each, 

The blind inecliaiiic inotiun sets itself 
jA-throb to feel out for the mutual 
time. 

lit was not so with us, indeed: while 
I he 

I^Jtriick midnight, I kept striking six, 
I at dawn; 

|VVhilo he marked judgment, I, re¬ 
demption-day: 

iind such exception to a general law 
Imperious upon inert matter even, 
Might make us, eacli to citlicr, iiisc- 
eure, 

beckoning mystery, or a troubling 
fear. 

mind me, when wo jiarted at the 
door, 

low strange his good-night .sounded, 

, —lik(*, good-night 

Beside a deathbed, where the mor¬ 
row’s sun 

j sure to come too late for more good 
days. 

jlnd all that night I thought . . . 
“ Good-night,” said be. 

Lnd so a month passed. Let me set 
r it down 

kt once, — I have been wrong, I have 
been wrong. 

Te are wrong always when we think 
too much 

; what we think or are: albeit our 
thoughts 


Be verily bitter self-sacrifice, 

We’re no loss selfish. If we sleep on 
rocks 

Or roses, sleeping past the hour of 
4 noon, 

We’re lazy. This I write against my¬ 
self. 

I had done a duty in the visit paid 
To Marian, and was rea<ly otherwise 
To give the witness of my presence 
and name 

Whenever she should marry. Which, 
I thought, 

Sufficed. I even had cast into the 
scale 

An overweight of justice toward the 
match. 

The Lady Walderaar had missed her 
tool, 

And broken it in the lock as being too 
straight 

For a crooked purpose; while poor 
Marian Krlo 

Missed nothing in my accents or my 
acts: >. 

I had not been ungenerous on the 
whole, 

Nor yet unteiulor: so enough. I 
felt 

Tired, overworked: this marriage 
somewhat jarred; 

Or, if it did not, all the bridal noise, 
The pricking of the map of life with 
pins, 

In schemes of . . . “ Hero we’ll go,” 
and ” There we’ll stay,” 

And ” Everywhere we’ll prosper in 
our love,” 

Was scarce my business: let them 
order it: 

Who el.se should care ? I threw my- 
.self aside, 

As one who h.ul done her work, and 
shuts her eyes 
To rest the better. 

I, who should have known, 
Forereckone.<l misohhd 1 Where wo 
disavow 

Being keoi>er to our brother, wo’ro his 
Cain. 

I might have held that poor child to 
my heart 

A little longer 1 'twould liavo hurt 
mo much 

To have hastened by its beats tho 
marriage-day, 

And kept her safe meantimo from 
tamiMjrlng hands, 
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Or, peradventure, traps. What drew 
me back 

From telling Romney plainly the de¬ 
signs 

Of Lady Waldeniar, spoken out 

To me ... me ? had I any right, ay, 
right, 

With womanly compassion and re¬ 
serve 

To break the fall of woman's impu¬ 
dence?— 

To stand by calmly, knowing what I 
knew. 

And hear him call her r/ood f 

Distrust that word. 

“There is none good save God,” said 
Jesus Chri.st 

If he once, in the first creation-week. 

Called creatures good, forever after¬ 
ward, 

The Devil only has done it, and his 
heirs, 

The knaves wlio win so, and the fools 
who lose : 

The word’s grown dangerous. In the 
middle age 

I think they called malignant fays 
and imps 

Good people. A good neighbor, even 
in triis. 

Is fatal sometimes, cuts your morning 

lip 

To minee-ineat of the very smallest 
talk, 

Then helps to sugar her bobea at 
night 

With your reputation. I have known 
gooil wiyes, 

As chaste, or nearly so, as IVitiphar's; 

And good, good mothers, who would 
u.se a cJiild 

To better an intrigue ; good friends, 
beside, 

(Very goo<I) wlio hung sucfdnctly 
round your neck 

And sucked your breath, as cats are 
fabled to do 

By sleeping infants. And we all have 
known 

Good cTiti(‘s wdio Yiave stamped out 
\>oet’s liope, 

Good statesmen who pulled ruin on 
the, state, 

Good patriots who for a theory risked 
a cause, 

Good kings who disembowelled for a 
tax, 

Good popes who brought all good to 
jeopardy, 


Good Christians who sate still in easy- 
chairs 

And damned the general world for 
standing up. 

Now may the good God pardon all 
good men I 

How bitterly I sjieak I how certainly 
The innocent white milk in ua is 
turneil 

By much jiersisteiit shining of the 
sun 1 

Shake up the sweetest in us long 
enough 

With men, it droi>s to foolisli curd, 
too sour 

To feed the most untender of Christ’s 
lambs. 

I shonhl have thought, — a woman of 
I the world 

Like her I’m meaning, centre to her- 
• seif 

Who has wheeled on her own pivot 
' half a life 

In isolateil self-love and self-will, 

As a windmill seen at distamre raili- 
ating 

Its delicate white vans against the 
wky, 

So soft and soundless, simply beauti¬ 
ful, 

Seen m^arer, — what a roar and ttiar 
it makes, 

How it grinds and bruises I — if she 
loves at last, 

Her lov«*'s a re-a«ljustment of self- 
love, 

No more,—a need felt of another's 
use 

To her one advantage, as the mill 
' wants grain, 

The fire wants fuel, the very wolf 
wants prey, 

And none of'these is morn unscrupu¬ 
lous 

Than such a charming woman when 
she loves. 

Slie’U not be thwarteAl by an obstacle 
So trifling as . . . her soul is . . . 

much less yours I — 

Is Goil a consideration? — she loves 
you, 

Not G<kI : she will not flinch for him 
indeed: 

She did not for the Marchioness of 
Perth, 

When wanting tickets for the fancy 
ball. 
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She loves you, sir, with passion, to 
lunacy, 

She loves you like her diamonds . » . 
almost. 

Well, 

A month passed so, and then the no¬ 
tice came, 

On sunli a day the marriage at the 
church. 

I was not backward. 

Half Saint Giles in frieze 
Was bidden to meet Saint James in 
cloth-of-gold, 

And, after contract at the altar, pass 
To eat a marriage-feast on Hamp¬ 
stead Heath. 

Of course the i>eople came in uncom¬ 
pelled, 

Lame, blind, and worse; sick, sor- 
rowfvil, and worse; 

The humors of the peccant social 
wound 

All pressed out, poured down upon 

Exasperating the unaccustomed air 
With a hideous interfusion. You’d 
snpnose 

A finisheu generation, dead of plague, 
Swept outward from their graves into 
the sun, 

The moil of death upon them. Wh^t 
a sight! 

holiday of miserable men 
:s sadder than a burial-day of kings. 

|riiey clogged the streets, they oozed 
^ into the ehureh 

In a dark slow stn'ani, like blood. 
To see that sight. 

The noble ladies stooil up in their 
pews, 

Borne pale for fear, a few as red for 
hate, 

Borne simply curious, some just inso- 
* lent, 

^nd some in wondering scorn, What 
next? what next ? 

These erush(*d their delicate rose lips 
from the smile 

That ml8\>ecame thein in a lioly 
]»\ace, 

VWh broidered hems of perfumed 
handkerchiefs; 

Those passed the salts, with confi- 
1 denee of eyes, 
pd simultaneous shiver of moire 
silk; 

^hile all the aisles, alive and blael^ 
with heads, 


Crawled slowly tow-ard the altar from 
the street, 

As bruised snakes crawl and hiss out 
of a hole 

With shuddering involution, swaying 
slow 

From right to left, and then from left 
to right, 

In pants and pauses. What an ugly 
crest 

Of faces rose upon you everywhere 
From that crammed mass! you did 
not usually 

See fat'es like them in the open 
day: 

They hide in cellars, not to make you 
mad 

As Romney Leigh is. Faces I O my 
God, 

We call those faces ? — men’s and wo¬ 
men’s . . . ay, 

And children’s; b^ies, hanging like 
a rag 

Forgotten on their mother’s neck — 

} K)or mouths, 

<’lean of mother’s milk by 
morber’s blow 

Before they are taught her cursing. 

Faces ? . . . phew, 

We’ll <‘all them vices, festering to 
despairs, 

Or sorrows, petrifying to vices: not 
A tinger-touch of God left whole on 
them, 

All ruined, lost, the countenance worn 
out 

As the garment, the will dissolute as 
the act. 

The passions loose and draggling in 
the dirt, 

To trip a foot up at the first free 
step I 

Those fac es ? — 'twas as if you had 
stirred up liell 

To heave its lowest dreg-fiends upper¬ 
most 

In fiery swirls of slime, such strangled 
fronts, 

Such obdurate, jaws, were thrown up 
constantly 

To twit you with your race, corrupt 
your blood. 

And grind to devilish colors all your 
dreams 

Henceforth, though haply you should 
drop asleep 

By clink of silver waters, in a muse 
On Rafifatd’s mild Madonna of tho 
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IVe waited and slept through many 
nights and days 

Since then ; but still that day will 
catch my breath 

Like a nightmare. There are fatal 
days, indeed, 

In which the tibrous years have taken 
root 

So deeply, that they quiver to their 
tops 

Whene’er you stir the dust of such a 
day. 

My cousin met mo with his eyes and 
hand, 

And then, with just a word, . . . that 
** Marian Erie 

Was coming with her bridesmaids 
presently,” 

Made haste to place me by the altar- 
stair 

Where he and other noble gentlemen 

And high-born ladies waited for the 
bride. 

Wo waited. It was early: there was 
lime 

For greeting and the morning’s com¬ 
pliment; 

And gradually a ripido of women’s 

tallv 

Arose and fell, and tossed about a 
spray 

Of English .fs, soft as a silent hush. 

And, notwithstanding, quite as au- 
dil)le 

As louder jdirases thrown out by the 
men. 

— “ Yes, really, if wo need to wait in 
church 

We need to talk there.” — “ She ? ’tis 
Lady Ayr, 

In }>lue, not purple I that’s the dow¬ 
ager.” 

“She looks as young” — “She flirts 
as young, you mean. 

Why, if you had seen her upon Thurs¬ 
day night, 

You’d call Miss Norris modest.” — 
” low again I 

I waltzed with you three hours back. 
Up at six, 

Up still at ten; scarce time to change 
one’s shoes: 

I feel as white and sulky as a gliost, 

So pray don’t 8i)eak to me, Lord 
Belcher.” — ” No, 

I’ll look at you instead, and it’s 
enough 


I While you have that face.” —” In 
church, my lord I fie, flel” 

— “Adair, you staid for the Divis¬ 

ion?” — “Lost 

By one.” — “ The devil it isl I’m sorry 
for’t. 

And if I had not promised Mistress 
Grove ”... 

“You might have kept your word to 
Liverpool.” 

— “ Constituents must remember, 

after all, 

We’re mortal.” — “We remind them 
of it.” — “ Hark, 

The bride comes! here she comes in 
a stream of milk! ” 

— “ Th<‘re ? Dear, you are asleep 

still: don’t you Know 
The five Miss Granvilles? always 
drevssetl in white 

To show they’re ready to be married.” 
“ Lower! 

Thp aunt is at your ell)Ow.” — “ Lady 
' Maud, 

Did Lady Waldeinar tell you she had 
seen 

This girl of Leigh’s ? “ No — wait! 

’twas Mistress Brookes 
Who told tue La<ly Waldeinar told 
her — 

No, ’ twasn’t Mistress Brookes.” — 
“ She’s pr(‘tty ? ” — “ Who ? 
Mistress Brookes? Lady Waldo- 
mar?—“ How hot! 

Pray is’t the law to-day we’re not to 
breathe ? 

You’re treading on my shawl — I 
thank you, sir.” 

—“ Thev say the bride’s a mere child, 
who can’t read, 

But knows the tilings she shouldn’t, 
with wide-awake 

Great eyes. IM go tlirough fire to 
look at her.” 

— “You do, I think.” — “And Lady 

Waldemar 

(You s(*e her; sitting close to RouSney 
Ivcigh. 

How hcrautiful she looks, a little 
flushed!) 

Has taken up the girl, and methodized 
Leigh’s folly. Should 1 have come 
here, you suppose, 

Except she’d ask me?” — “She’d 
have served him more 
By marrying him lierself.” 

“ Ah — there she comes, 
The bride, at last! ” 

“ Indeed, no. Past eleven. 
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She put-8 olf her patched petticoat to- 
day 

And puts on May-fair manners, so 
begins 

By setting us to wait.” —“Yes, yes, 
this Lreigli 

AVas always odd: it's in the blood, 
I think. 

His fatlier’s uncle’s cousin's second 
son 

Was, was , . . you understand me; 
and for him, 

He’s stark — has turned (luite lunatic 
uiH)n 

This modern question of the poor — 
the poor. 

An excellent subject when you're 
moderate. 

You’ve seen Prince AllKjrt's mo<iel 
lodging-house ? 

Does honor to his Iloyal Highness. 
Good ! 

But would he stop his carriage in 
Cheai»sido 

To shake a common fellow by the fist 
Whose nainf3 was . . , Shak.speare? 

no. Wo draw a line; 

And if we stainl not by <»ur order, we 
In England, we fall headlong. Here’s 
a siglit,— 

; A hidiMJiis sight, a most indecent, 
sight! 

My with would come, sir, or I lia*l 
kc.j)t lier back. 

Jly heav<*u, sir, when poor Damiens' 
trunk and limbs 

Were tor!i by liorscs, women of the 
court 

Stood by and stared, exactly as to-<lay 
On this disnuMiihcriiig of society, 

With ])retty, troubled faces.” 

” Now, at last. 

She rom(iS now.” 

“Where? who secs ? you push me, 
sir, 

Beyond the point of what is manner- 

You re standing, madam, on my sec.- 
ond tlounee. 

I do l>e8(*ech you ”... 

“ No — it’s not the bride, 
llalf-past (deven. How late I The 
( hrid('groom, mark, 

Gets anxious and goes out.” 
p- . “ And, as I said, 

LtKjse r.»cigbH ! otir best blood running 
, ^ in th(! rut I 

.t’s something awful. We had iKir- 
dtjutid him 


A simple misalliance got up aside 
For a pair of sky-blue eyes: the House 
of Lords 

Has winked at such things, and we've 
all l>een young. 

But here's an intermarriage reasoned 
out, 

A contrai.t (carried boldly to the light 
To challenge obscjrvation, pioneer 
Good acds by a great example) 'twixt 
the extremes 

Of martyrized society, — on the left 
Tlie well-born, on the right the mer¬ 
est mob, 

To treat as (equals I — 'tls anandiical; 
It means more than it says; *tis dam¬ 
nable. 

Why, sir, we can't have even our cof¬ 
fee good, 

Unhiss wo strain it.” 

“ Here, Miss r.ieigli I ” 

“ Lord Howe, 
You're Romncjy’s friend. What’s all 
this waiting for ? ” 

“ I cannot tell. The bride has lost 
b<*T ht^jul 

(And way, ix*rhaps) to prove her sym¬ 
pathy 

With tins brid(3gro()m.” 

. “ What, — you also disapprove I ” 

“ Oh, / approve of nothing in the 
world,” 

He answered, “ not of you, still less 
of me, 

Nor even of Ilomney, though bo's 
worth us lK>th. 

We’re all gone wrong. The tune in 
us is lost; 

And whistling down liack alleys to 
the moon 

Will never catch it.” 

Ijtd- me draw Ix)rd Howe. 
A horn aristoc rat, hrcid radical, 

And cMiucaU'd scn ialist, who still 
<Jocs floating, on traditions of his 
kind, 

Across the theoretic il(X)d from 
F ranee, 

Though, lik(j a drenched Noah on a 
rottem dcick, 

Scarce saf»‘r for las place there. He, 
at least, 

Will never land on Ararat, he knows, 
To recommence the world on the new 
plan: 

Indeed, he thinks said w'orld had bet* 
ter end. 
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Re sj^mpathizes rather with the flab 

Outside tlian with the drowned 
jiaired beasts within, 

Who cannot couple again or multi- 

And that’s the sort of Noah he is, 
Lord Howe. 

He never could bo any thing coin- 
pleU', 

Except a loyal, unright gentleman, 

A lil>eral laiullord, graceful din<‘r-out, 

And entertainer more than hospita¬ 
ble, 

Whom authors dine with, and forget 
tho hock. 

Whatever he believes, and it is much, 

But nowise certain, now here anil 
now there, 

He still has sympathies beyond his 
creed 

Diverting him from action. In the 
House 

No party counts ui>on him, while for 
all 

His siH‘eches have a noticeably 
weight. 

Hen like his books too (he has writ¬ 
ten books), 

Which, .safe to lie lieside a bishoji’s 
chair, 

At times outn‘acb themselves with 


And how wo should bo uneasy in our 
I minds, 

While he. Prince Hamlet, weds a 
pretty maid 

(Who Iceiuis us too long waiting wo’Jl 
confess)’ 

By syinl)oI to instruct us formally 

To fill tho ditches up ’twixt class and 
class, 

And live together in phalansteries. 

What then ? — he’s mail, onr Hamlet I 
clap his play. 

And biiKi him.” 

” Ah, Ijord IIow'o I this 8|^ctacle 

Pulls stronger at us than the Dane’s. 
See tliere I 

The crammed aisles heave aud strain 
and steam with life. 

Dear Heaven, what life ! ” 

” Why, yes, — a ]>oet sees; 

Which makes him different from a 
common man. 

I, too, see somewhat, though I can¬ 
not sing: 

I should have been a poet, only that 

My mother took fright at the ugly 
world. 

And boro mo tongue-tied. If you’ll 
grant me now 

That Komney gives us a lino netor- 
piece I 


jets of lin* 

At wliu^h the foremost of the progres.H- 
i.sts 

May warm audaiaous bands in pass¬ 
ing by. 

Of stature over-tall, lounging for 
ciise; 

Light hair, that seems to carry a wind 
in it; 

And eyes, that, when they look on 
you, will lean 

Their whole weight, half in indolence, 
and lialf 

In wishing you unniitigatisl good. 

Until you know luit if to lliuch from 
him, 

Or thank him. — ’Tia Ivi>rd Jlow e. 

” We’re all gontt wrong,” 

Said he; “and Koiniic}’, that dear 
friend of ours. 

Is nowise right. There’s one true 
thing on earth, 

That’s love: he Likes it up, and 
dres.ses it, 

And acts a jday with it, ils Hamlet 
did. 

To show what cruel uiiclcs wo have 
been, 


To make us merry on Ids marriage- j 
morn, | 

The fahh‘’s worse than Hamlet’s I’ll ! 
conceilc. 

The terrihhj people, old and poor and 
blind, 

Their eyes eat out with plague and 
j>ov<!rfy 

From .seeing beautiful and cheerful 
sights, 

We’ll liken t<»abnitalized King Iji^ar, 
lAjd out, — by no mean.s to clear 
Hi’ores with wrongs,— 

His wrongs are so far bai;k, he has 
forgot 

(All’s pjist like youth); but just U> 
witness h»*ni 

A simple eontract, — be ujMm his side, 
vVnd Began wdtij her sister Honeril, 

Ami all the dappled courtiers and 
court-fools. 

On their side. Not Unit any of these j 
w'ould Kuy 

They’re sorry, neither. What is done 
is done, 

And violence, is now'fumed privilege, 
As cream tiirn.H cdieese, if burled long 
enough. 
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Wliat could such lovely ladies have 
to do 

With the old man there in those in¬ 
odorous rags, 

Except to keep the wind-side of him ? 
Lear 

Is flat and quiet, as a decent 
grave; 

He does not curse his daughters in 
the least. 

JU these his daughters? Lear is 
thinking of 

Ilis iH)rridgo chiefly ... is it getting 
cold 

At lluinp.stead ? will the ale l>e 
served in pots? 

Eoor I^jar, iK)or daughters I Bravo, 
Komney’s play.^’ 

A murmur and a movement drew 
around; 

A naked whisper touched us. Some¬ 
thing wrong! 

What’s wrong? The black crowd, 
as an overstrained 

Cord, quivered in vibration, and I 
saw ... 

Was that hh fa<H) I saw ? . . . his 
. . . Romney laugh’s . . . 

Which toss((d a siidden horror like a 
sponge 

Into aU eyes, while himself sUkkI 
whiU' upon 

The topmost altar-stair, and tried to 
speak, 

Ind failed, and lifted higher alK)ve 
his luaid 

9l letter ... as a man who drowns 
and gasps. 

f hrotliers, Iniar with me I I am 
very weak. 

ant but only good. Perhaps I 
meant 

proudly, and God snatched the 
circumstance, 

cbangcMl it therefore. There’s 
no inaiTiag(! — none, 
leaves me,—-she departs,—she 
disappears, 

le her. Yet I uever forced her 

lavo her ‘no’ so cast into my 
teeth 

aimer of an accusation, thus, 
riends you are dismissed. Go, 
eat and drink 

rding to the programme — and 
farewell I 


He ended. There was silence in the 
I church. 

We heard a baby sucking in its sleep 

At the farthest end of the aisle. Then 
S}H>ke a man, 

** Now, look to it, coves, that all the 
beef and drink 

Be not filched from us, like the other 
fun: 

For beer^s spilt easier than a wo¬ 
man’s lost 1 

This gentry is not honest with the 
m>or: 

They brinfj ns up, to trick us.*’ — “ Go 
it, Jim I ” 

A woman screamed back* “ I*m a 
tender soul; 

I never hanged a child at two years 
old, 

And drew blood from him, but I 
sobbed for it 

Next moment, and I’ve had a plague 
of seven. 

I’m tender: I’ve no stomach even for 
beef, 

Until I know al>out the girl that’s 
lost. 

That’s killed mayhap. I did mis¬ 
doubt at lirst, 

The fine lord mcuiit no giXKl by her 
or us. 

He, maybe*, got the upper hand of her 

By bolding up a wetiding-ring, and 
then . . . 

A choking finger on her throat last 
night, 

Anil just a clever tale to keep us still, 

As she is, poor lost innocent. ‘Dis- 
apiK^ar! ’ 

Who ever disappears, except a ghost ? 

And who believes a story of a ghost? 

I jisk you, would a girl go off, insteacl 

Of staying to be married ? A fine 
tale 1 

A wicked man, I say, a wdeked man ! 

For niy part I would rather starve on 
gin 

Than make my dinner on Ids beef and 
beer.” 

At which a cry rose up, “ We’ll have 
onr rights. 

We’ll have the j^rl, the girl I Your 
ladies there 

Are married safely and smoothly 
every day, 

And %hc shall not drop through into a 
trap 

Because she’s poor and of the people* 
Shame I 
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We’ll have no tricks played off by 
gentle folks. 

We’ll see her righted.” 

Through the rage and roar 

I heard the broken words whieh Rom¬ 
ney flung 

Among the turbulent masses, from 
tlie ground 

He held still with his masterful pale 
face. 

As huntsmen throw the ration to the 
pack, 

AVho, falling on it headlong dog on 
dog 

In heaps of fury, rend it, swallow it 

With yelling hound-jaws,—his in¬ 
dignant words, 

His sui^pliant words, his most pa¬ 
thetic words. 

Whereof I caught the meaning here 
and there 

By his gesture . . . torn in morsels, 
yelled across, 

And so devoured. From end to end, 
the chundi 

Rocked round us like the sea in 
storm, and then 

Broke up like the earth in earth¬ 
quake. Men cried out, 

” Polie(‘! ” and woineii stt>od, and 
shrieked ft>r (Jod, 

Or dropt and swooned; or, like a herd 
of deer, 

(For whom the black woods suddenly 
grow alive, 

Unlea.shing their wild shadows down 
the wind 

To hunt the creatures into corners, 
back 

And forward), madly tied, or blindly 
fell, 

Trod screecliing uixlerueath the feet 
of those 

Who fled and scnieched. 

The last sight left to rnc 

AVas Romney’s terrible calm face 
above 

The tumult. The last sound was, 
“ Pull him down ! 

Strike —kill him 1 ” Stretching ray 
unreasoning arms, 

As men in dreams, who vainly inter¬ 
pose 

’Twixt gods and their undoing, with 
a cry 

I strTiggled to precipitate myself 

Headforemost to tlie re.scuc of my 
soul 


In that white face . . . till some one 
cauglit me l)ack, 

And so the world went out, — I felt 
no more. 

What followed was told after by Lortl 
Howe, 

AVho l>ore me senseless from the 
strangling (Tt)W4l 

In church ami strtHit, and then re¬ 
turned alone 

To see the tumult quelled. The men 
of iaw 

Had fallen as thunder on a roaring 
fire., 

And inatie all silent, while the peo¬ 
ple’s siiK>ke 

Passed mhlying slowly from the emp¬ 
tied aisles. 

Here’s Marian’s letter, which a rag¬ 
ged child 

Brjongnt niiming, just as Romney at 

' the ]>orch 

Jjooked out expectiint of the bride. 
He sent 

The letter to me by his friend, Ijord 
Howe, 

Some two hotirs after, folded in a 

slXMit 

On which his well-known band had 
left a word. 

Here’s Marian’s letter. 

” Noble friend, dear .saint, 

Be patient with me. Never think mo 
vile, 

AVho might to-morrow morning be 
your wife 

But that I loved you more than such 
a name. 

Farewell, iny Romuey. Let me write 
it onc(i, — 

My Romney. 

“ ’Tis so pretty a eoupled word, 

I have no heart to plm^k it with a 
blot. 

AVe say, ' My Ood ’ sometimes, upon 
our knees, 

AVho is not the,refore vexed: so bear 
with it . . . 

And me. I know I’m foolish, weak, 
and ^ ain; 

Yet most of all I’m angry with myself 

For losing your last fo('>t.st<q) on the 
stair 

That hast time of your coming, — yes¬ 
terday ! 

The very iirst time I lost step of 
yemrs. 
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sweetness comes the next to what 
m you sneak,) 
feut yesterday sobs took me by the 
“ ^throat 

Jill cut me off from music. 

“ Mister Lcigli, 
'ou’ll set me down as wrong in iiiany 
things, 

ou’ve praised me, sir, for truth — 
and now you’ll learn 
had not courage to be rightly true, 
once began to tell you how she 
came, 

B*h(; woman . . . and you stared upon 
the rioor 

one of your fixed thoughts . . . 
which j)ut me out 
Por that day. After, aonae one spoke 
of me 

w'isely, and of you so tenderly, 
lersuading me to silence for your 
^ sake . . . 

ell, well ( it seems this moment I 
was wrong 

keeping htu;k from telling you the 
truth: 

liere might he truth betwixt us tw^o, 
at least, 

nothing else. And yet ’twas dan¬ 
gerous. 

ippose a real angel came from 
heaven 

live with men and women 1 he’d 
go mad, 

no considerate hand should tie a 
blind 

jross his piercing eyes. ’Tis thus 
with you: 

>u see ns too much in your heavenly 
light. 

ilways thought so, angel, and in- 
de(‘d 

lore's dangcT that you heat yourself 
to death 

linsr the edges of this alien world, 
.some divine and fluttering pitv. 

, “Yes, 

^ould be dreadful for a friend of 
yours 

see all England thrust you out of 
doors, 

id inoek you from the windows. 

, You might say, 

^Ihink (that’s w^orse), ‘ There’s some 
one in the house 
liss and love still.’ Dreadful 1 

“Very kind, 
ty you, mark, wa« Lady Walde- 
muT. 


She came to see me nine times, rather 
ten — 

So beautiful, site hurts one like the 
day 

Ijet suddenly on sick eyes. 

“ Most kind of all, 

Your cousin — ah, most like you I j 
Ere you came I 

She kisseii mo mouth to mouth: I i 
felt her soul | 

Dip through her serious lips in holy ! 
fire. 

God help me; but it made me arro- i 
gaiit. I 

I almost told her that you would not | 
lose i 

By taking me to wife; though ever I 
since ! 

I’ve iwndered much a certain thing 
she asked . . . 

‘He loves you, Marian?’ ... in a 
sort of mild 

Derisive 8adiie8.s ... as a mother 
asks 

Her balK^, ‘ You’ll touch that star, 
you think ? ’ 

“ Farewell I 

I know I never touched it. 

“ This is worst: 
Babes grow% and lose the liope of 
things aho\ e: 

I A silviT ihrecjvcm li sets them leaping 
! high — 

But no more stars ! mark that. 

“ I’ve writ all night, 
Yet told you nothing. God, if I i^ould 
die, 

And let this letter break off innocent 
Just here! But no — for your 
sake . . . 

“ Here’s the last: 

I never could be hai)py as your wife, 

I never could be harmless as your 
friend, , 

I never will look more into your face 
Till God says, ‘ Look I ’ I charge you 
.seek me not, 

Nor vex yourself with lamentable 
thoughts 

That peradventure T have come to 
grief; 

Be sure I’m well, I’m merry, I’m at 
ease, 

Bui such a long way, long way, long 
way off, 

I think you’ll find me sooner in my 
grave, 

And that’s iny choice, observe. For 
what remains, 
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An over-generous friend will care for 
* n>e, 

And keep me happy . , . happier . . . 

“ There’s a blot I 
This ink runs thick ... we light 
girls lightly weep . . . 

And kecj) me ha[>pier . . . was the 
thing to say, 

Than as your wife I could be.— Oh, 
my star, 

My saint, my soul 1 for surely you’re 
luy soul, 

Through whom God toueUed me! I 
am not so lost 

I cannot thank you for the gocnl you 
did, 

The tears you stopfwid, which fell 
down bitterly, 

Like these — the times you made me 
weep for joy 

At ho]>ing I should learn to W'rite 
your notes, 

And save the tiring of your eyes at 
night; 

And most for that sweet thrice you 
kissetl my lips. 

Saying, * Dear Marian.’ 

“ ’Twould be hard to road, 
This letter, for a reader half as 
learin*<l; 

But you’ll he sure to master it in 
sj)it(* 

Of ups and downs. My hand shakes, 

1 am l)lind; 

I’m ix)(jr at writing at the Isist — and 
yet 

I tried to make my //s the way you 
showed 

Farewell! Christ love you I Say, 

‘ Poor Marian I ’ now.” 

Poor Marian! — wanton Marian! — 
M as it so, 

Or so? For days, her touching, fool¬ 
ish lines 

We mused on with conjectural fan- 

tavsy, I 

As if sonic rid<lle of a suinnier-clond | 
On wiiicli omi tries unlike siinilitmles, 
Of now a spotted hydra-skin (*ast off, 
And now a scremi of carven ivory 
That shuts the heavens’ conventual 
secrets up 

From mortals ov'cr-bold. AVo sought 
the sense. 

She loved him so perliaps (such words 
mean U)v»‘,) 

That, worked on ])y some shrewd p^jr- 
fldious tongue, 


(And then I thought of Iiady Walde- 
mar) 

She left him not to hurt him; or per¬ 
haps 

She loved one in her class; or did not 
love, 

But mused upon her wild had tramp¬ 
ing life, 

Until the free blood fluttered at her 
heart. 

And bla<;k bread eaten by the road¬ 
side hedge 

Seemed sweeU^r than Inniig put to 
Romney’s S(‘liool 
Of philanthropical self-sa4*rilico 
Irrevocably. Girls are girls, be¬ 
side, 

Thought I, and like a wedding by one 
rule. 

You seldom catch these birds except 
with chaflf. 

They feel it almost an immoral thing 
To go out and l>e married in broad 
ilay, 

Unless some winning si^icial flattery 
should 

Excuse them to themselve.s for’t. . . • 
” Ko one parts 

Her hair with such a silver line as 
you, 

One in<M)iibeam from the fondiead to 
tlie crown! ” 

Or else ...” Yoti bite your lip in 
such a way 

It spoils me for the smiling of the 
nvst; ” 

And so on. Then a worthless gaud or 
two 

To keep for love, — a ribbon for the 
neck. 

Or some glass pin, — they have their 
weigljt with girls. 

And Romney sought her many days 
and wc<‘ks. 

He sifUMl all tlic refuse of the town, 
Explored the trains, inquired among 
the shijis. 

And felt th(^ cotintry through from 
end to end; 

No Marian! Though I liinted what 
1 knew,— 

A friend of his had reasons of her 
own 

For throwing bar^k the makdi, — he 
M'ould not hear: 

The lady bad beeti ailing ever since, 
The shock had harmed her. Somo* 
i thing in his tone 
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Eepresaed me; Bomething in me 
shamed my doubt 

To a sigh rej)re8sed too. He went on 
to say. 

That, putting questions where liis 
Marian lodged, 

He found she had received for vis¬ 
itors — 

Jiesides himself and Lady Waldemar, 
And, that once, me — a dubious wo¬ 
man dressed 

Beyond us both: the rings ui)on her 
J hands 

■Had dazed the children when she 
threw them pence; 

She wore her bonnet as the queen 
_ might hers, 

show the crown,” they said, — ” a 
scarlet crown 
ipf roses that had never been in bud/ 

pVhen Romney told me that, for now 
and then 

pie came to tell me bow the search 
advanced, 

[is voice dropped. I bent forward for 
the rest, 

‘he woman had been with her, it aj)- 
p(!ure<l, 

Lt first from week to week, then day 
by day 

(,nd last, ’twas sure . . . 

I looked ujM)n the ground 
k) escape the anguish of his eyes, and 
J asked, 

^8 low as when you speak to mourn¬ 
ers new 

^f those theyoannot bear yet to call 
dead, 

jjf Marian bad as much as named to 
him 

: certain Roso^ an early friend of 
' hers, 
uiiKid creature,” 

“Never!” Starting up, 
strode from side to side about the 
room, 

»st like some prisoned lion si^rung 
awake, 

lO has felt the desert sting him 
through his dreams, 
hat was I to her, that she should 
tell me aught ? 

riend! was J a friend? I see all 
clear. 

i devils would pull angels out of 
heaven, 

ided they could reach them: *tis 
their pride, 


And that*s the odds *twixt soul and 
body plague! 

The veriest slave who drops in Cairo’s 
street 

Cries, “ Stand oflF from me! ” to the 
passengers; 

While tiieso blotched souls are eager 
to infect, 

And blow tlieir bad breath in a sister’s 
face, 

As if tliey got some ease hy it.” 

I broke through. 

“ Some natures catch no plagues. I’ve 
read of babels 

Found whole, and sleeping by the 
spotted breast 

Of one a full day dead. I hold it 
true. 

As I’m a woman and know woman¬ 
hood, 

That Marian Erie, however lured from 
place, 

De<;eived in way, keeps pure in aim 
and heart 

As snow that’s drifted from the gar¬ 
den-bank 

To the oiKiii road.” 

’Twas hard to hear him laugh. 

“The figure’s happy. Well, a dozen 
carts 

And trampers will secure you pres¬ 
ently 

A fine white snow-tlrift. Leave it 
tluu'c, your snow! 

’Twill pass for soot ere sunset. I’ure 
in aim ? 

She’s i>ure in aim, I grant you, like 
myself, 

Who thought to take the world ufioii 
iny hiiek 

To carry it o’er a chasm of social 
ill, 

And end by letting slip, through im- 
potemee, 

A single soul, a child’s weight in a 
soul, 

Straight down the pit of hell! Yes, I 
and she 

Have rtiuson to bo prond of our pure 
aims.” 

Then softly, as the last repenting 
drops 

Of a thunder-shower, he added, ” The 
poor child, 

Poor Marian! ’twas a luckless day Imr 
her, 

When first she chanced on my philan* 
thropy.” 
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He drew a chair beside me, and sate 
down; 

And I instinctively — as women use 
Before a sweet friend’s grief, when 
in his ear 

They hum the tune of comfort, though 
themselves 

Most ignorant of the special words of 
such, 

And quiet so and fortify his brain, 
And give it time and strength for feel¬ 
ing out 

To reach the availing sense beyond 
that soiiml — 

Went murmuring to him what, if 
written here, 

■Would seem not much, yet fetched 
him better help 

Than peradventure if it had been 
' more. 

I’ve known the pregnant thinkers of 
our time, 

And stood by breathless, hanging on 
their lips, 

When some chromatic sequence of 
tine thought 

In learned modulation phrased itself 
To an unconjectured liannony of 
truth ; 

And yet I’ve been more moved, more 
raised, I sav, 

By a simple won! . . . a broken, easy 
thing 

A three-years infant might at need 
repeat, 

A look, a sigh, a touch upon the palm. 
Which meant less than “ 1 love you,” 
than by all 

The full-voiced rhetoric of those mas¬ 
ter-mouths. 

‘‘Ah, dear Aurora,” ho began at last. 
His i)ale li{)S fumbling for a sort of 
smile, 

“ Your printer’s devils have not spoilt 
your heart: 

That’s well. And who knows, hut 
long years ago 

When you and I talked, you were 
somewhat rigid 

In being so peevish with me ? Yon, 
at least. 

Have ruined no one through your 
dreams. Instead, 

You've helped the facile youth to live 
youth’s day 

With innocent distraction, still, per¬ 
haps 


I Suggestive of things better than your 

j rhymes. 

The little shepherd-maiden, eight 
years old, 

I’ve seen upon the mountains of Vau- 
cluse, 

Asleen i’ the sun, her head upon her 
Knees, 

The flocks all scattered, is more lau¬ 
dable 

Than any sheep-dog trained imper¬ 
fectly. 

Who bites the kids through too much 
zeal/' 

“ I look 

As if I had slept, then ?” 

He was touched at once 

By something in my face. Indeed, 
’twas sure 

That he ami I, despite a year or two 

Of younger life on my side, and on 
his 

The heaj^rfg of the years’ work on 
the days, 

The three-hour speeches from the 
member’s seat, 

The hot committees in and out of 
doors, 

The pamphlets, “ Arguments,” ” Col¬ 
lective Views,” 

Tossed out as straw before sick 
houses, just 

To show one’s sick, and so be trod to 
dirt, 

And no more use, —through this 
world’s underground 

The burrowing, groping effort, 
wlitmce the arm 

And heart come torn,— ’twas sure 
that he ami I 

Were, after all, un(*qually fatigm^d; 

That he, in his developed munliood, 
stood 

A little sunburnt by the glare of 
life, 

While 1 ... it seomed no sun had 
shone on me, 

So many seasons I had missed my 
springs. 

My cheeks had pined and perished 
from their orbs. 

And all the yourli^blood in them had 
grown white 

As dew on autumn cyclamens: alone 

My eyes and forehead answered for 
my face. 

He said, “Aurora, you are changed 

-are ill I” 
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answered, ’smiling gently. “ IjCt it 

You scarcely found the poet of Vau- 
cl use ^ 

As drowsy as the shepherds. What 
is art 

I5ut life upon the larger scale, the 
higher, 

When, graduating up in a spiral line 
Of still expamling and ascending 
gyres. 

It pushes toward the intense signifi¬ 
cance 

Of all things, hungry for the Infinite ? 
Art’s life; and whtjre wo live, we suf¬ 
fer and toil.” 

lie seemed to sift me with his painful 
eyes. 

“You take it gmvely, cousin: you 
refuse 

Y'our dreamland’s right of common, 
and green rest. 

You break the mythic turf when? 

danced the nymplis, 

With crooked j)lough8 of actual life, 
let in 

TIjo axes to tlH? legendary woods. 

To pay the poll-tax. You arc fallen 
indeed 

On evil days, you jK)ets, if your¬ 
selves 

Can praise that art of yours no other¬ 
wise; 

And if you cannot . . . better take? 
a tnide 

And be of use: ’twere cheaper for 
your youth.” 

” Of use ! ” I softly echoed, ” there’s 
the point 

We sweep abtait fc»rever in argument,! 
Lake swallows which llie exasj>erate, 
dying year 

Sets sjunning in black cir<!les, round 
and round, 

Preparing for far tlights o’er unknown 
seas. 

I And we— where tend we ? ” 

•tmv “ ” ho said, and sighed. 

I lie whole creation, from the hour 
we are born, 

Perplexes us with questions. Not a 
stone 

But cries behind us, every weary step, 

, Where, wliere ? ’ I leave stones to 
j reply to stones. 


Enough for me and for my fleshly 

iieart 

To hearken the invocations of my 
kind, 

When men catch hold u^wn my shud¬ 
dering nerves. 

And shriek, ‘ What help? what hope ? 

what broad i’ the house? 

What lire i’ the frost?' There must 
be some re8i)ouse, 

I Though mine fail utterly. This social 
Sphinx 

Who sits between the sepulchres and 
stews, 

Makes mo(*k and mow against the 
crystal heavens, 

And bullies God, —exacta a word at 
least 

From each man standing on the side 
of God, 

However paying a sphinx-price for 
it. 

We pay it also, if we hold our peace. 
In pangs and pity. Let me speak 
and die. 

Alas ! you’ll say I speak and kill in¬ 
stead.” 

I pressed in there. ‘‘ The best men, 
doing their best, 

Kiiow' i>eradventure least of what 
I they do; 

Men U8efulh*8t i' the world are simply 
used; 

The nail that holds the wood must 
i)ieree it first; 

And he alone who wields the ham¬ 
mer sees 

The work advanced by the earliest 
blow. Take heart.” 

“Ah, if T could have taken yours ! ” 
he said — 

“ But that’s past now.” Then rising, 
— “ I will take 

At least your kindness and encour- 
ageiueut. 

I thank you. Dear, bo happy. Sing 
your songs, 

If that’s your way; hut sometimes 
j slumber too, 

Nor tire too much w ith following, out 
I of breath, 

I The rhymes upon your mountains of 
j Delight. 

I Reflect, if art be in truth the higher 
life, 

You need the lower life to stand npon 
In order to reach up unto that higher; 
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And none can stand a-tiptoe in the 
place 

He cannot stand in with two stable 
feet. 

Kemember then 1 for art’s sake hold 
your life. 

We parted so. I held him in respect. 

I cornpreliended what he was in heart 

And sacriticial greatness. Ay, but 
he 

Supposed me a thing too small to 
deign to know. 

He blew me, plainly, from the cruci¬ 
ble 

As some intruding, interrupting fly, 

Not worth the pains of his analysis 

Absorbed on nobler subjects. Hurt 
ally! 

He would not for the world: he’s 
pitiful 

To tiies even. “ Sing,” says he, “ and 
tease me still, 

If that’s your way, poor insect.” 
That’s your way ! 


FIFTH BOOK. 

Aurora Leigh, be humble. Shall I 
hoi)e 

To speak ray poems in iny.sterious 
tune 

With man and nature? with the lava- 
lymph 

That trickles from successive galaxies 

Still drop by drop adown the finger 
of (lod 

In still new worlds? with summer- 
days in this 

That scarce dare breathe, they are so 
beautiful ? 

With spring’s delicious trouble in the 
ground, 

Tormented hy the quickenwi bhxHl of 
r(X)ts, 

And softly pricked by golden cnxnis- 
sheaves 

In token of the harvest^time of flow¬ 
ers? 

With winters and with autumns, and 
beyond 

With the human heart’s large soa^ 
sons, when it hopes 

And fears, joys, grieves, and loves? 
with all tliat strain 


Of sexual passion, which devours the 
flesh 

In a sacrament of souls ? with moth¬ 
er’s breasts, 

Which, round the new-made crea¬ 
tures hanging there, 

Throb Inminous and harmonious like 
pure spheres ? 

With multitudinous life, and, finally, 
With the great escapings of ecstatic 
souls, 

Who, in a rush of too long prisoned 
flame, 

Their railiant faces upward, burn 
away 

This dark of the body, issuing on a 
world 

Beyond our mortal ? Can I speak my 
verse 

So plainly in tune to these things and 
the rest. 

That men shall feel it catch them on 
the quick. 

As' having the same warrant over 
them 

To hold and move them, if they will 
or no, 

I Alike inqienons as the primal rhythm 
Of that tlieiirgic nature ? I must fail. 
Who fail at the beginning to hold and 
move 

One man, and he my cousin, and he 
my friend, 

And he born tender, made intelligent, 
Inclined to jKjndcr the precipitous 
sides 

Of dilticult questions, y€^t obtuse to 
me, 

Of me, incnrioiis! likes me very 
well, 

And wishcis me a paradise of good, — 
OtK>d looks, g(MMi means, and good 
digestion, — ay. 

But otherwise, evades me, puts me off 
With kindness, with a tolerant gtm- 
tlenesa, — 

Too light a l>ook for a grave man’s 
reading! (h), 

Aurora Jj<ngh: Ixi humble. 

There it is, 

We women are too apt to hM»k to one, 
Which proves a certain imjwtence in 
art. 

We strain onr natures at doing some- 
tliing great, 

Far less Itecause it’s something great 
to do 

Than haply tlrnt we, so, commend 
ourselves 
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As being not small, and more appre¬ 
ciable 

To some one friend. Wo must have 
mediators 

Betwixt our highest conscience and 
the judge; 

Some sweet saint’s blood must quick¬ 
en in our palms, 

Or all the life in heaven seems slow 
and cold; 

Good only being perceived as the end 
of good, 

And God alone pleased,— that’s too 
poor, we think, 

And not enough for us by any means. 

Ay, liomuey, I remember, told me 
j once 

i We miss the abstract when we com- 
l prebend; 

I Wo miss it most when w'e aspire,— 
K and fail. 

B^et, so, I wilLnot. This vile wo- 
W man’s way 

Bf trailing garments shall not trip 
K me u[): 

■'ll have no traftlc with the [Wirsonal 
■ thought 

■n art’s pure temple. Must I work 
in vain, 

■witlioiit the approbation of a man ? 
|K cannot be; it shall not. Fame it- 

Hkat api)robation of the general 
rac.'e, 

HHesents a poor end, (though the ar- 
row speed 

^■ot straight with vigorous finger to 
the white,) 

^Bd the liiglu^st fame was never 

■■ rcacheii ex(‘ept 

^■|what was aiiiuid aU'we it. Art for 

good for God himself, the essen- 
tial Good! 

^^■11 keep our aims sublime, our 
eyes erect, 

^^■ough our woman-bands sliould 
shake and fail; 

^^Bif we fail . . . But must we? — 
Shall I fail ? 
Greeks said grandly in their 
tragic; fdirase, 

no one be called bappy till Ids 
death.” 

^ add, I^et no one till bis 

^^^■led unhappy. Measure not the 

^^^Bwork 


Until the day’s out and the lalmr 
done; 

Then bring your gauges. If the day’s 
work’s scant, 

Why, call it scant; affect no compro¬ 
mise; 

And, in that we’ve nobly striven at 
least, 

Deal with us nohly, women though 
we be. 

And honor us with truth, if not with 
praise. 

My ballads prospered; but the bal¬ 
lad’s nu‘c*. 

Is rapid for a pend, w ho bears weights 

Of thought and ^\>lden image. He 
can stand 

Dike Atlas, in the sonnet, and sup¬ 
port 

His own hoavcuH pregnant with dy¬ 
nastic* stars; 

But them he must stand still, nor take 
a step. 

In that dc‘s<;riptive poem called ** The 
Hills,” 

Thci prospects w'ere too far and indis^ 
tiiut. 

’Tis. true*, my c^ritics said, “A fine 
vic*w, tiiat ! ” 

The jmblic; scarcely cared to climb ray 
book 

For even tlic^ finest, and the public’! 
rigid: 

A tree’s mere firewood, unless hu- 
manizc'd; 

Which well the Grc’c^.ks knew when 
they slirrcul its Imrk 

With e,losc;-prc*SHed bosoms c»f sul>sid- 
ing nymphs. 

And made tin; forest-rivers garru¬ 
lous 

With babble of gods. For us, we are 
callcMl to mark 

A still more intimate humanity 

In this inferior nature, oV our¬ 
selves 

Must fall likcj dead haves trmldim 
undc’rfoot 

By veritable artists. Earth (shut 
up 

By Adam, like a fakir in a Ik>x 

Ijcdt too long buried) remmined stiff 
and dry, 

A mere duuib corpse^ till Christ the 
Lord came do>vn, 

Unlockc'd the doors, foreved o]>en the 
blank eyes, 
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And used his kingly chrism to 
straighten out 

Tho leathery tongue turned back into 
the throat; 

Since when, she lives, remembers, 
palpitates 

In every limb, aspires in every 
breath. 

Embraces infinite relations. Now 

We want no half-gixis, Panompha^an 
Joves, 

Fauns, Naiads, Tritons, Oreads, and 
the rest, 

To take possession of a senseless 
world 

To unnatural vampire-uses. See the 
earth. 

The body of our body, the green 
earth, 

Indubitably human like this flesh 

And the.se articulated veins through 
which 

Our heart drives blood ! There’s not 
a flower of spring 

That dies ere June, but vaunts itself 
allied 

By issue and symbol, by significance 

And correspondence, to tliat .spirit- 
W(»rld 

Outside the limits of our space and 
titne, 

Whereto we are bound. Let iwets 
give it ^ oice 

With human meanings, else they 
miss the thouglit, 

And henceforth stei) down lower, 
stand (confessed 

Instructed poorly for inbTpreters, 

Thrown out by an easy cow.slip in the 
text. 

Even so my pastoral failed: it was a 
book 

Of surfa(‘e-j>ictures, j)retty, cohl, and 
false 

With literal transcript, — the worse 
done, I think, 

For being not ill done: let me set my 
mark 

Against such doings, and do other¬ 
wise. 

This strikes me. — If the public whom 
we know 

Could catch me at such admissions, I 
should pass 

For being right modest. Yet how 
proud we are 

In daring to look down u|>ou our¬ 
selves I 


Tho critics say that epics have died 
out 

With Agamemnon and the goat* 
niirstnl gods: 

I’ll not believe it. I could never deem, 

As Payne Knight did, (the mythic 
mountaineer 

Who travelled higher than ho was 
horn to live, 

1 And showed sometimes the goitre in 
his throat 

Discoursing of an image seen through 
fog,) 

That Homer’s heroes measured 
twelve feet high. 

They were hut men: bis Helen’s 
hair turned gray 

Like any plain Miss Smith’s who 
wears a frontj 

And Hector’s infant whimi>ored at a 
plume 

As yours last Friday at a turkoy- 
, (‘bck. 

All a<*tnal lieroes are essential men. 

And* all men possible lienxjs: every 

{ig(% 

Heroic in proportions, do\ibl(*-faced, 

Looks backward and before, expects 
a morn 

And claims an epos. 

Ay; hut every age 

Appears to souls who live in’t (ask 
(’arlyle) 

Most unlHToic. Ours, for instance, 
ours — 

The thinkers .scout it, and tho poets 
abound 

Who .scorn to touch it with a finger¬ 
tip— 

A pewter age, mixe«l metal, silver- 
washed — 

An age of stmm, spoone<l off the richer 
past, — 

An age of ]>atches for olil gaberdines, 

An age of men} tran.sifion, nu'aning 
mmght 

E.xcept that what succeeds must 
shame, it quite, 

If (iod please. That’s wrong think¬ 
ing, to my mind, 

And wrong thoughts make poor po¬ 
ems. 

Every ago, 

Through being bclufi<l too close, is ill 
di.scenied 

By those w ho have not lived past it. 
We’ll su{»i)OHO 

Mount A thus carved, as Alexander 
schemed, 
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To some colossal statue of a man. 

The peasants, gathering brushwood 
in his ear, 

Had guessed as little as the browsing 
goats 

Of form or feature of humanity 

Up there, — in fact, had travelled five 
luileJS off 

Or ere tlie giant imago broke on thorn, 

Full human profile, nose and chin 
distinct, 

Moutli muttering rhythms of silence 
up the sky, 

And feu at evening with the blood of 
sons; 

Grand torso, — hand that flung i>er- 
p(‘tually 

The largesse of a silver river down 

To all the country pastures. *Tis 
even thus 

With times we live in,—evermore 
too great 

To be ai»prehcnded near. 

But poets sbotild 

Exert a double vision; should have 


.eyes 

(To see near things as comprehen- 
[ sively 

jAs if afar they took their point of 
I sight. 

And distant things as intimately deep 
As if they touched them. Let us 
strive for this. 

[ do distrust the poet who discerns 
Ko character or glory in his times, 
And trundles back his soul five hun¬ 
dred years, 

Past moat and drawbridge, into a 
castbM'ourt, 

To sing— oh, not of lizard or of toad 
Aliv^e i’ the ditch there, — ’tvvere ex- 
i (;usable, 

lit of some black cbi(‘f, half knight, 
half sheep-lifter, 

me beauteous dame, half chattel 
and half (jueen, 

dead as must he, for the greater 
part, 

lO poems made on their cliivalric 
hones; 

d thaUs no wonder: death inherits 
death. 

|.y, if there's room for i>oets in tliis 
I world 

iittle ov(‘rgrown, (I think there is) 
“^ir sole work is to rtijiresent the age, 
(Bir age, not Charieuuignc's,— thh 
^ live, throbbing age. 


That brawls, cheats, maddens, calcu¬ 
lates, aspires, 

And spends more passion, more hero¬ 
ic heat, 

Betwixt the mirrors of its drawings 
rooms, 

Than Roland with his knights at 
Boncesvalles. 

To flinch from modern varnish, coat, 
or flounce. 

Cry out for togas and the picturesque, 
Is fatal, — foolish too. King Arthur's 
self 

Was commonplace to I-<aily Guinevere; 
Ami Camelot to minstrels seemed as 
flat 

As Fleet Street to our poets. 

Never flinch, 

But still, unscrupulously epic, catch 
Upon the Imrning lava of a song 
The full-veiniMl, heaving, doublo- 
hreastiMl age. 

That, when the next shall come, the 
men of that 

May touch tlie impress with reverent 
hand, and say, 

“ Behold, heliohl, the i»aps we all 
liave sucked ! 

This hosoin seems to beat still, or at 
. least 

It aids ours heating: this is living art, 
Which thus i)re8ents and thus records 
true life." 

What form is best for poems? Let 
ine tliink 

Of forms less, and the external. 
Trust the spirit, 

As sovran nature iloes, to make the 
form; 

For otherwise wo only imprison 
spirit 

And not embody. Inward evermore 
To outward, — so in life, and so in art, 
Which still is life;. 

Five acts to make a play. 
And why not lifteou ? why not ten ? 
or seven ? 

What matter for the number of the 
leaves, 

Supposing the tree lives and grows? 
exact 

The literal unities of time and place, 
When 'tis the essence of ]»assion to 
ignori^ 

Both time and place ? Absurd. Keep 
up the fire, 

And leave the generous flame s to 
Blia£>o tlieiuselves* 
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*Ti8 true the stage requires obsequi¬ 
ousness 

To this or that convention; **exit’* 
hero 

And “ enter there; the points for 
clapping fixed, 

Like Jatjoh’a white-peeled rods before 
the rams; 

And all the close-curled imagery 
clipped 

In manner of their fleece at shearing- 
time. 

Forget to prick the galleries to the 
heart 

Precisely at the fourth act, culminate 

Our five pyramidal acts with one act 
more, 

We’re lost so: Shakapeare’s ghost 
could scarcely plead 

Against our just damnation. Stand 
aside; 

We’ll muse, for comfort, that last 
century, 

On this same tragic stage on which 
we have failed, 

A wiglesa Hamlet would have failed 
the same. 

And whosoever writes good poetry 

Looks just to art. He does not write 
for you 

Or me, for London or for Edinburgh; 

He W'ill not suffer the best critic 
known 

To step into his sunshine of free 
thought 

And self-absorbed conception, and 
exa<;t 

An inch-long swerving of the holy 
lines. 

If virtue done for popularity 

Defiles like vice, can art, for praise or 
hire, 

Still keep its splendor, and remain 
puni art ? 

Eschew such serfdom. What the 
poet writes, 

He writes. Mankind accepts it if it 
suits. 

And that’s success: if not, the poem’s 
passed 

From hand to liand, and yet from 
hand to hand, 

Until the unborn snatch it, crying ont 

In pity on their fatl»er’s Ihjing so dull; 

And that’s success to(». 

I will write no plays, 

Because the drama, less sublime in 
tills. 


Makes lower appeals; submits more 
menially; 

Adopts the standard of the public 
taste 

To chalk its height on; wears adog- 
cViain round 

Its regal neck, and learns to carry 
and fetch 

The fashions of the day to please the 
day; 

Fawns close on pit and boxes, who 
clap hands, 

Commending chiefly its docility 

Ainl humor in stage-tricks; or else, 
indeed. 

Gets hissed at, howled at, stamped at 
like a dog, 

Or w'orse, we’ll say. For dogs, un¬ 
justly kicked, 

Yell, bite at need; but if your drama¬ 
tist 

(Being wronged by some fi%'e hundred 
pobodics, 

Because their grosser brains most 
'naturally 

Misjudge the fineness of his subtle 
wit) 

Shows teeth an almond’s breath, pro¬ 
tests the length 

Of a modest phrase, My gentle 
countrymen, 

There’s something in it haply of your 
fault,” 

Why then, besides five hundred no¬ 
bodies, 

He’ll have five thousand and five 
tbousaiid more 

Against liira, — the wdiole public, all 
tlie Ijoufs 

Of King Saul’s father's asses, in full 
drove, 

And obviously deserve it. He ax>- 
pealed 

To tluise, and why say more if they 
comlenin, 

Thau if thry praise him ? Weex>, my 
^schylus, 

But low ami far, upon Sicilian shores I 

For since ’twas Athens (so I read the 
myth) 

Who gave commission to that fatal 
w'eight 

The tortoise, cold and hard, to droi» 
on thee 

And crusli thee, hotter cover thy bald 
head. 

She’ll hear the softest hum of Hyhlan 
lM‘e 

Before thy loudest protestation. 
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Th<m 

The risk’s still worse upon the rno<l- 
ern stage: 

I could not, ior so little, accept suo 


cess; 

Nor wt)uUl I risk so much, in ease 
and calm, 

For inanifester gains; let those who 
prize 

Pursue them: I stand off. And yet 
forbid 

That any irr(;vcrent fancy or conceit 

Should litter in the drama’s tlirono- 
rooin wluire 

The rulers of our art, in whose full 
v<diis 

Dynastic glories mingle, sit in 
strength 

And do their kingly work, conceive, 
connnand, 

And from the imagiimticjn’s crucial 
heat 

, Catch up their men and women all 
! allame 

I For action, all alive, anti forced to 


. })rov(5 

Their life by living out heart, brain, 
and nerve, 

Until mankind makes witness, “ These 
be men 

As we are,” and vouchsafes the greet¬ 
ing due 

To Imogen and Juliet, — sweetest kin 
[On art’s side. 

’Tis that, honoring to its worth 
ITho drama, I would fear to keep it 
dowTi 

^To the hivtil of the footlights. Dies 
no mor<‘ 

The sacrilicial gout, for Bacchus slain, 
His filmed eyes fluttered by th<5 
whirling white 

f choral vestures, troubled in bis 
blood, 

bile tragic voici's that clanged keen 
as swords, 

apt high together with the altar- 
flame, 

nd made the blue air wink. The 
waxen mask, 

Inch 8(‘t the grand, still front of 
Themis’ sen 

pon the puckenwl vlsagff of a player; 
e buskin, which he rose upon and 
moved, 

some tall ship, first conscious of 
the wind, 

eeps slowly past the piers; the 
mouthpiece, whore 


The mere man's voice, with all its 
breaths and breaks, 

Went sheathed in brass, and clashed 
on even heights 

Its phrased thunders, — these things 
are no more, » 

Wliich once were. And concluding, 
wliich is clear, 

The growing drama has outgrow’u 
such toys 

Of simulabid stature, face, and speech, 
It also p(^radv<‘nturc may outgrow 
The simulation jof the painted scene, 
Boards, actors,* ]>rornpter8, gaslight, 
and Costurne, 

And take for a worthier stage the 
soul itself, 

Its shifting fancies and celestial 
lights, 

With all its grand orchestral silences 
To ke(‘p tlHi pauses of its rhythmic 
sounds. 

Alas! I still sec something to be 
done, 

Ami what I do falls short of what I 
see, 

Though I >vast<». myself on doing. 
Long gr(‘en days, 

Worn bare of grass and sunshine; 
long calm nights. 

From which tlie silken sleeps were 
fretted out, — 

Be witiu'.ss for me, with no amateur’s 
Irreverent luiste and busv idleness 
I set inys< lf to art 1 \Vhat then ? 

what’s done ? 

AYhat’s done, at bust ? 

B<*.huld, at last, a lx)ok. 
If life-blood’s neec'^ssary, whieh it is, — 
(By that blue v(‘in a-throb on Ma¬ 
homet’s brow, 

Each proplH*t-pot?t’s book must show 
man’s blood !) 

If life-bhuKl’s fertilizing, I wrung 
mine 

On (‘Very leaf of this, unless the drops 
Slid heavily on ono side, and left it 
dry. 

That chances often. Many a fervid 
man 

Writes books as cold and flat as 
gniv«\vard stones 

FroiiiMdiich the lichen’s scrttT)ed; and 
if St. Preux 

Had written his own letters, as be 
might, 

Wo had never wept to think of the 
little mole 
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’Neath Julie’s drooping eyelid. Tas- 
ftion is 

But soincithing Ruff(‘-red, after all. 

While art 

Bets a(‘ti()u on the toj) of suifering, 

The artist’s part is both to bo and 
(lo, 

Transfixing with a special central 
power 

The fiat exju>rionco of the common 
man, 

And turning outward, with a sud¬ 
den wreiK'b, 

Half agony, half ecstasy, the thing 

He fe('ls tin^ inmost, — never felt the 
h*ss 

Beeaus(! ln‘ sings it. Does a torch 
less burn 

For burning next refl<‘etors of bhfe 
ste<‘l, 

That Ac sliouhl bo the <;oldcr for his 
plac(i 

’Tvvixt two incoRsunt fires, —bis per¬ 
sonal life’s, 

And that intense refraction wbicli 
burns bae-k 

r<^rp(itiiall.v against him from the 
round 

Of crystal conscience he was horn 
into. 

If artist-born? Oli, sorrowful, great 
gift 

Conferred on jmets, of a twofold life, 

When one. life lias been found enough 
for pain I 

We, staggm’ing’luiath our burden as 
men^ num, 

Being called to stand \ip straight as 
demigods, 

Support the intolerable strain ami 
stress 

Of the universal, and send clearly 
up 

With voices broken by the liinnan 
sob, 

Our poems to find rhymes among the 
stars ! 

But soft,a “ poet ” is a word soon 
said, 

A book’s a thing soon written. Nay, 
indeed, 

The more the ]K)et shall be questiona¬ 
ble, 

The more unquestionably comes his 
book. 

And this (»f mine —well, granting to 
myself 

Some passion in it, furrowing up the 
flats. 


Mere passion will not prove a volumo 
worth 

Its gall and rags even. Bubbles 
round a keel 

Mean nought, excepting that the ves¬ 
sel moves. 

There’s more than passion goes to 
make a man 

Or book, which is a man too. 

I am sad. 

I wonder if I’ygmalion had these 
doubts, 

And, feeling the hard marhle first 
r<d(!nt, 

Grow siqipie to the straining of his 
arms. 

And tingle, through its cold to his 
hiirning lip, 

Supposed his senses mocked, siqv 
posed the toil 

Of stretching past the known and 
sciui to roach 

The arclu‘typal beauty out of sight, 

Had mad(‘ liis heart l>eat fast enough 
for two, 

And witli Ilia own life dazed and 
blinded him ! 

Not so. Pygmalion loved; and whoso 

l0V(iS 

Believes the imj^ossible. 

But I a.in sad : 

I cannot thoroughly lovo a work 
of mine. 

Since none se(‘ms worthy of my 
thought and hope 

JNIore highly mated. lie has sliot 
tin*in down, 

My Pluehus Apollo, soul within my 
soul, 

Who judg(‘8 by the attempted what’s 
attaine<l, 

And with the silver arrow from his 
height 

Has struck down all my works before 
my face, 

While I said nothing. Is there aught 
to say ? 

I called the artist but a greatened 
man. 

lie may be childless also, like a man. 

I labored on alone. The wind and 
dust 

And sun of the world heat blistering 
in my fac e; 

And hope, now for me, now against 
me, dragged 

My spirits onward, as some fallen 
balloon, 
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Which, whether caught by blossom¬ 
ing tree or bare, 

Is torn alike. I soinetinics toucluMl 
my aim, 

Or seemed, and generous souls cried 
out, “ Be strong. 

Take courage ; now you’re on our 
level —* now ! 

The next step saves you.” I was 
flushed with jjraise ; 

But, pausing just a moment to draw 
l)reath, 

I could not choose but murmur to 
myself, 

“Is this all? all that’s done? and all 
that’s gained ? 

If this, then, be success, ’tis dismaller 
Tlian any failure.” 

O my God, my God, 
O supreme Artist, who, as sole return 
For all the cosmic, wonder of thy 
work, 

Dcraandest of us just a word ... a 
name, 

“My Father ! ” thou hast knowledge, 
only thou, 

How dreary ’tis for woimfii to sit 
still 

On winter nights, by solitary fires, 
And hear the nations i>raii4ing them 
far off, 

Too far ! ay, praising our quick sense 
of love, 

Our very heart of passionate woman¬ 
hood. 

Which could not beat so in the ver.se, 
without 

Being present also in the unkiKse<l 
lips, 

And eyes undried, because there’s 
none to ask 

The reason they grew moist. 

To sit alone, 

And think for comfort, how that very 
night 

Affianced lovers, leaning flice to face, 
AVith sweet lialf-listenings for each 
other’s breath. 

Are reading haply from a page of ours. 
To pause with a Mirill (^us if their 
ch(H*ks had touchetl) 

When such a stanza, level to their 
mood, 

Seems floating their own thought out 
— ” So I feel 

For thee,”-—“And I, for thee; this 
poet knows 

What everlasting love ia ! ”—how 
that uiglit 


Some father, issuing from the misty 
roads 

Upon the liiminous round of lamp 
and hearth, 

And happy children, having ctuight 
up first 

The youngest there, until it shrink 
and shriek 

To feel the cold chin prick its dim¬ 
ples through 

With winter from the hills, may tlirow 
i’ the laj) 

Of the eldest (who has learnt to drop 
her lids 

To liide some sweetness newer than 
hist year’s) 

Our book, and cry ...” Ah, you, 
you care for rhymes : 

So here be rhymes to pore on under 
tre(is, 

When A}>ril comes to let you! I’ve 
heim told 

Th<‘y are not idlq, as so niany are. 

But set hearts b(*ating pure, as well as 
hist. 

’Tis yt)urs, the book : I’ll write*, yoiir 
name in it, 

That so you may not lose, however 
lost 

In poet’s lore and cltarming re very. 
The thought of how your father 
thought of you 
In riding from the town.” 

To have our Ix^oks 
Appraised by love, a.ssociate.d with 
love, 

While ?cc sit loveless I is it hard, you 
think ? 

At least ’tis mournful. Fame, indeed, 
’twas said, 

Means simf)ly love. It was a man 
said that. 

And tbeai there's love and love : ^he 
love of all 

(To risk in turn a woman’s jiaradox) 

Is but a small thing to the love of 
one. 

You bi<l a hungry child be satisfied 
With a heritage of many cornfields; 
nay. 

He .says he’s hungry; ho would rather 
Jiave 

Tiiat little barley-cake you k<iep from 
him 

While re<^koning up liis liarvests. So 
with us ; 

(Here, llomney, too, we fail to genep* 

* alize!) 

We’re hungry. 
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Hunpn*^’ I But it’s pitiful 

To wail lil<o iiiiwoanod bahos, and 
Kui-k our lliumijN, 

BcjcauHn we’ro liuii^ry. Who in all 
this world 

(Wiioroin wo are hajily sot to pray and 
hvst, 

And loam wluit good is bj’ its oppo- 
sito) 

Has n(*,v(*r hungcrod ? Woo to him 
who has found 

Th(< iruail <!Uough ! If ITgolino’s full, 

His tooth hiivo oruuoho.d soino hud 
unnatural thing; 

For hon; sati<‘ty jirovos oonury 

Moro utterly irmiuMliahhi. And sinoo 

Wo needs must hunger, bother, for 
man’s love, 

Than (Jod’s truth 1 better, for cpiw- 
jKUiions swc'ot 

Than gn^at emiviotions ! Let us bear 
our weights. 

Preferring dreary hearths to desert 
souls. 

Well, well 1 they say we’re envious, 
we who rhyme; 

But I—beeauso I juu a w'ornan, i>er- 
liaps, 

And so rhyme ill—am ill at envying. 

I never (uivied Clrahaiii his breadlli of 
.style, 

Whi(0i gives you, with a random 
smutch or two, 

(Near-sighted critics analyze to 
snuiteh) 

Such (hdieate persjiec'tives of full 
life; 

Nor Belmor(% for th(‘ unity of aim 

To wliieh luj cuts his et‘darn jxkuus, 

tim^, 

As 8k(^teiu^rs do their pencils; nor 
Mark (iag<^ 

For that eartissing color and tran¬ 
cing tom? 

Wher<iby you’re .swept away, and 
nndtetl in 

The Biuisual (dement, which, with a 
back wav(% 

Ilestorj'H you to the hwel of purc^ 
souls, 

And leaves you with Plotinus. None 
of these, 

For native gifts or jx^pular applause, 

I’ve «nvied; but for this, — thatwlien 
by chance 

Bays some one*, “ There goesBelmore, 
a great man ! 

Ho leaves clean w’ork bohlud him, 
and requires 


No Bweeper-up of the chips,” ... a j 
girl I know, j 

Who answers nothing, save wdth her j 
brown eyes, i 

Smiles unaware, as if a guardian saint { 
Smiled in her; for this, too, that Gage I 
comes home, ! 

And lays his last hook’s prodigal re¬ 
view 

Ujxui his mother’s knee, where, years | 

lie laid Ids (diildish spelling-book, 
and learned 

To (diirp, and peck the letters from 
her mouth, 

As young birds nnist. ” Mhdl done,” 
she murmured then: 

She will not say it now more won- 
doringly. 

And y(it the'last “Well done” will 
tou(di him more, 

A.S catefiing up to-day and y(istcrday 
lu a perft^ct chord of love." And so, 
Mark Gage, 

I envy you your mother — and you, 
Graham, 

Be<!ause you liave a wife who loves 
you so, 

She half forg(;tM, at moments, to be 
j)r(»ud 

Of beingGrabam’s wife, until a friend 
observes, 

“The boy lierc has Ids father’s mas¬ 
sive brow. 

Done an lull in wax . . . if we push 
back the curls.” 

Who loves m(‘ ? Dt^arest father, 
mother sw(‘ct, — 

r speak the names out .sometimes hy 
mys(df, 

And make th(3 aileneo shiver. They 
sound Ktrangts 

As IliiidostaTuxi to an Ind-horn man 
Accustomed many y(‘ars to English i 
8]M‘och; i 

Or lovidy po(!bworda grown obaoloto, j 
Which will not leave oiT singing. Up j 
in In^aven 

I have my father, with my mother’s 

face" i 

Beside hiiri in a blotch of heavenly 
light; j 

No more for (earth’s familiar, house- | 
hold U8(\ 

No more. The best verse written by 
this band 

Can never reach them where they 
sit, to seem 
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Well (lone to them. Death quite un- 

Among the lights and talkers at Lord 
Howe's. 

fellows us, 

Sets (Irtjadful odds betwixt tlie live 

His wife is gracious, with her glossf 

and dead. 

braids, 

And makes us part, as those at Babel 

And even voice, and gorgeous eye- 

did 

balls, calm 

Through sudden ignorance of a com- 

As her other jewels. If slie’s some- 

nion tongue. 

what cold. 

A living CfUvSar would not dare to 

Who wond<‘rs, when her blood has 

play 

stood so long 

At bowls with such as my dead father 

In the ducal reservoir she calls her 

is. 

line 

By no nutans arrogantly ? She’s not 

And yet this may bo less so than ap- 

]»roud; 

pears, 

Not prouder than the swan is of the, 

This (diange and separation. Spar- 

lake 

rows live 

lie has always swum in: ’tis her cle- 

For just two farthings, and God cares 

ment, 

for each. 

And so she takes it with a natural 

If God is not too great for little 

grace, 

cares, 

Ignoring tadpoles. She just knows, 

Is any creature, because gone 1o God ? 

perha])S, 

I’ve seen some men, veracious, no- 

There are wlio travel without out- 

wise mad. 

riders, 

Whicli isn’t her fault. Ah, to watch 

Who have thought or dreamed, de- 

K elared and testified, 

]i<‘r face, 

1 They Inward the di'.ad a-ticldug like a 

When good Ijord Howe expounds his 

1 elo(!k 

thc-ories 

1 Whi(!h strikes the hours of the eter- 

Of social jnsti(!e and equality ! 

1 nities, 

’Tis curious what a tender, tolerant 

1 Beside them, with their natural ears, 

ben<l 

1 andkiKovii 

Her neck takt^s; for she loves liim, 

That Iniinaii spirits fuel the human 

likes liis talk, 

way. 

“Such clever talk —that dear odd 

And hate the unreasoning awe which 

Algernon ! ” 

w’aves tliein off 

She listens on, (‘.xa(;tly as if he talked 

From possible comniuuioii. It may 

Some Seandinavian itiythof Lemures, 

be. 

Too ])reUy to disjaite, and too absurd. 

At least, (?artli separates as well as 

She’s gracious to me as lier husband’s 

heaven. 

' friemd, 

For instances, I have not seen Kom- 

1 And would l)e gracious were I not a 

noy Leigh 

Liiigh, 

Full eighteen months . . . add six, 

Being used to smile just so, witliput 

you g(d> two years. 

her eyes, 

They say lie’s very busy with good 

On Joseph Strangways, the Leeds 

works. 

mesmerist, 

Has parted Leigh Ilall into alms¬ 

And Delia Dobbs, the lecturer from 

houses. 

“ the States ” 

Ho made one day an alnishouso of 

Upon the “ Woman’s question.** 

his heart. 

Then, for him — 

Which ever since is loose upon the 

I like inm: he’s my friend. And all 

latch 

the rooms 

For those who pull the string. — I 

i Were full of crinkling silks that 

never did. 

swept about 

The fine dust of moat subtle courte¬ 

It always makes me sad to goa])r<ia<l. 

sies. 

And now I’m sadder that 1 wcut to¬ 

.What then? Why, then we come 

night 

home to bo aad. 
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How lovely one I love not looked to- 
nij^lit I 

She’s very l>rotty, Lady Waldeniar. 

Her maid must ns<i both hands to 
twist that coil 

Of tresses, then be caniful lost the 
rich 

Bronze rounds sliouhl slij): she missed, 
thouj,di, a fjray hair, 

A sinpfle one, —J saw it; otlujrwiso 

The woman Iook<*d immortal. How 
tliey told, 

Those alabaster shoulders and bare 
bniusts, 

On which the jiearls, drowned out of 
si^^ht in milk. 

Wore lost, excepting? for the ruby 
ehisj). 

Th(\y s]tlit the aTuaranth velvet bod- 
<li(‘e down 

To the waist, or nearly, with the^mda- 
e.ions press 

Of full-br<!athed beauty. If the heart 
within 

Wtiro half as white ! — but, if it were 
l>orlia|»s ’ 

The brt^ast w<*re closer covered, and 
the si^ht 

Less aspeetable by half, bjo. 

T heard 

1 ho younjjf man with the Gtu*man 
student’s look — 

A sharp face, lik(i a knife in a cleft 
stick, 

Wliieli shot up straij;ht against the 
parting line 

So equally dividing tin; long liair — 

Say softly to his neighbor (thirty- 

And jmuliiuval), Look that way. Sir 
Blaise. 

She’s Lady Waldemar, —- to the left 

— inred,— 

Whom Bomney Leigh, our ablest I 
man just now, 

Is soon about to marry.’' i 

cjj lii • i-x 1 Then replied 

Sir Blaise Didormo, with quiet, iiriest- 1 
like voice, 

Too us«*d to syllable damnations 
round 

To make a natural emiihasi.s worth J 
while, 

“Is Leigh your ablest man?—the ’ 
sauio, 1 think, 

Once jilb^d by a recreant pretty ^ 
maid ' 

Adopted from the people? Now in ^ 
change, * 


Ho seems to have plucked a flower 
from the other side 

Of the social hedge,” 

- _ flower, f( flower ! ” exclaimed 

My German student, his own eyes 
full l)Iown 

Bent on her. He was twenty, cer¬ 
tainly. 

Sir Blaise resumed with gentle arro- 
ganc-o, 

As if he had dropped his alms into a 
hat 

And gained the right to counsel, “ My 
young fricmd, 

I ilonht. your ablest man’s ability 

To get th('. least good or help meet for 
him, 

For Pagan phalanstery or Christian 
home. 

From smdi a Howery cTcatiire.’* 

TVT . 1 “ Ik'autifnl I ” 

My student murmured, rapt. ” Mark 
how sh(* stirs ! 

Just \yayes her head, as if a flower 
iud(i<‘d, 

Touched far off by the vain breath of 
our talk.” 


At which that bilious (irimwald (he 
who writes 

For the Renovator), who had seemed 
absorbed 

Uiiou the table-book of autograiihs, 

(i ilare say immtally ho i;ruiiehed the 
hones 

Of all those writers, wishing them 
alive 

To feel his tooth in earnest), turned 
short round 

With low (Carnivorous laugh. —“A 
tlow('r, of (;ourse 1 

She muther sew^s nor spins, and takes 
no thought 

Of her garments . . . falling off.’* 

J The student rtinehed: 

Sir Liaise the same; then both, drawl 
mg htmk their chairs 
As if thoy spied black-beetles on the 
floor, 

Pursued tlieir talk, without a word 
being thrown 
To the critic. 

Good Sir Blaise’s brow is liifTh 
narrow: a strong 

Ouniy' 81 * 
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And blow that great top attic off his 
head 

So piled with feudal relics. You ad¬ 
mire 

His nose in profile, though you miss 
his chin; 

But, though you miss his chin, you 
seldom miss 

His ebon cross worn inncrmostly, 
(carved 

For penance by a saintly Styrian 
monk 

Whose flesh wjis too much with him,) 
slipping through 

Some unaware unbuttoned casualty 
Of the under waistcoat. With an al»- 
sent air 

Sir Blaise sate fingering it, and speak¬ 
ing low, 

While I upon the sofa heard it all. 

“My dear young friend, if wo could 
bear our eyes, 

Lik(3 blessedest St. Lucy, on a plate, 
They would not trick \is into choos¬ 
ing wives, 

As douluets, by the color. Otherwise 
Our fathers chose; and therefore, 
when they had linng 
Their household keys about a lady’s 
waist. 

The sense of duty gave her dignity: 
She kept her bosom holy to her 
babes, 

And, if a moralist rcprov(*d lier dress, 
“Tvvas, “Too mucli staiv.h 1’’ and 
not, “ Too little lawn I “ 

“ Now, p.shaw ! “ returned the other 
in a heat, 

A little fretUul by being called 
“ Young friend,” 

Or so I took it, — “ for St. Lucy’s sake, 
If she’s the saint to swear by, let us 
leave 

Our fathers, — plagued enough about 
our sons I ” 

(He stroked bis beardless chin) “yes, 
plagued, sir, plagued; 

The future generations lie on us 
As heavy as the nightmare of a seer; 
Our meat and drink grow painful 
prophecy. 

I ask you, have we leisure, if we 
likeiT, 

To hollow out our weary handa to 

keep I 

Your intermittent rushlight of the 
past 


I From draughts in lobbies ? Prejudice 
of sex 

And marriage-law . . . the socket 
drops them through 
While we two speak, liowever may 
protest 

Some over-delicate nostrils like your 
own, 

’Gainst odors thence arising.” 

“You are young,” 

Sir Blaise objected. 

“ If I am,” he said 
With fire, “ though somewhat less so 
than I seem, 

The young run on before, and see the 
thing 

That’s coming. ‘ Revcren(;o for the 
young ! ’ I cry. 

In that new church for which the 
world’s near ripe, 

You’ll have the younger in the eld¬ 
er’s chair, 

Presiding with his ivory front of hope 
O’er foreheads clawed by cruel car¬ 
rion birds 

Of life’s exj>erieiH;c.” 

“ Pray your blessing, sir,” 
Sir Blaise reT)li(‘d good-humoredly. 
“Ijdncked 

A silver hair this morning from my 
h(‘ard, 

Which hdt me your inferior. Would 
1 werti 

Eighteen, and worthy to admonish 
you 1 

If young men of your order run be¬ 
fore 

To see smdi sights as sexual preju- 

die(* 

And marriage-law dissolved, — in 
plainer words, 

A general eoncuhinago (expressed 
In a universal pruriency, •— the thing 
Is .scarce wortli running fast for, and 
you’d gain 

By loitering with your elders.” 

“ Ah ! ” he said, 
“ Who, getting to the top of Pisgah- 
hill, 

Can talk with one at bottom of the 
view. 

To make it coiuprehensihle ? Why, 
Leigli 

Himself, although our ablest man, I 
said, 

Is scarce advanced to see as far as 
tliis; 

Which some are. He takes up imper¬ 
fectly 
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The social (incstioii, — by one handle, 
— leaves 

The rest to trail. A Christian socialist 
Is llomney Leigh, you understand.” 

” Not 1. 

I disbelieve in Christian-I’agaiis, 
rtundi 

As you in w'omen-n.slics. If wo mix 
Two colors, we lose both, and make a 
third, 

Distinct I’rorn either. Mark 3 ^ 011 1 to 
iiiiHtak(i 

A color is tlu^ sign of a sic'k brain, 
Ainl mine, 1 thank the saints, is el(;ar 
and cool; 

A neutral tint is hcr(i iinpossible. 

The chnn-h — and by th <5 church, I 
mean, of eoiirse, 

Tho catholic, apovstolic, mother- 
church — 

Draws lines as jilain and straight as 
her own wall, 

Inside of which are Christians, obvi¬ 
ously. 

And outside . . . dogs.” 

” \V (5 thank y(Ui. Well I know 
The ancient mother-ehureh would 
fain still 

For all her toothh-ss gums, as L(*igh 
hiinstilf 

AVonld fain he a (diristian still, for all 
liis wit. 

Ihiss tliat: you two may settle it for 
me. 

You’re slow iu Ibiglaud. Jn a month 
I learnt 

At (fihtingmi enough i)hiloHophy 
To stork your Knglish scliools for 
fifty years; 

Puss that too. Ifere alone, I stop 
you short,, 

— Supposing a true man like Leigli 
eould stand 

Unequal in the statun^ of Ids life 
To the height of his opinions. Choose 
a wife 

Because of a smooth skin? Not he, 
not lie I 

He’d rail at Venus’ s(df for creaking 
shoes, 

Unless she walked his way of right¬ 
eousness; 

And if he takes a Venus Merctrix 
(No iiujaitation (»n the lady there) 

Be sure, that, hy some sleight of 
Christian art, 

lie has metamorphosed and converted 
lier 

To a Blessed Virgin.’* 


” Soft! ” Sir Blaise drew breath 

As if it hurt him, — ” Soft! no blasphe¬ 
my, 

I pray you 1 ” 

” The first Christians did the thing: 

Why not the l^st ? ” asked he of Got¬ 
tingen, 

With just tliat shade of sneering on 
the lip, 

Compensates for the lagging of the 
beanI, — 

” And so the ease is. If that fairest 
fair 

Is talked of as the future wife of 
Leigh, 

She’s talk('<i of too, at least as cer¬ 
tainly, 

As Leigh’s diseijde. You may find 
lier name 

jQn all his missions and commissions, 
schools, 

Asylums, liospitals: he had her 
down. 

With (dher ladies whom her starry 

Persiiailed from their spheres, to his 
conntry-j>lace 

In Shropsldfe, to the famed phalan¬ 
stery 

At Leigh Hall, ehristianized from 
Foini<‘r’.s own, 

(In \vld(*h he has planted out his sap¬ 
ling stocks 

Of knowledge into social nurseries) 

And tlu‘re tlicy sjiy she has tarried 
half a W(*ek, 

And milk(!d tin* cows, and churned, 
and i)n^ss(Hl the curd, 

And said ’My sister’ to the lowest 
tlra]> 

Of all tln^ assemlded castaways: such 
girls I 

Ay, sided with them at the washiiig- 
tuh — 

(/onceive, Sir Blaise, those naked 
ncrfc< t arms, 

llouiut glittering arms, plunged el- 
how-deep in Hiids, 

Like wild swans hid in lilies all 
a-sliake.” 

Lord II(»we came up. ” What, talk¬ 
ing poetry 

So near the iuiage of tho unfavoring 
Muse ? 

That’s you, Miss T.eigb: I’ve watched 
yo\i half an hour, 

Precisely as I watched the statu© 
culled 
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A Pallas in the Vatican. — You mind 
The face, Sir Blaise ?—intensely calm 
and sad, 

As wisdom cut it off from fellow¬ 
ship. 

But that spoke louder.—Not a word 
from you / 

And these two gentleman were bold, 
I marked, 

And unabashed by oven your si¬ 
lence." 

“ Ah," 

Said I, "my dear Lord Howe, you 
shall not sjieak 

'To a printing woman who has lost her 
place 

(The sweet safe corner of the house¬ 
hold fire 

Behind the heads of children) com- 
l)liraents, 

As if she were a woman. Wo who 
have dipt 

The c\irls before our eyes may see at 
least 

As plain as men do. Speak out, man 
to man, 

No compliments, beseech yon." 

" Friend to friend, 
Let that be. Wo are sad to-night, I 
saw, 

(—Good-night, Sir Blaise I ah, Smith 
— he has slipped away) 

I saw you across the room, and 8tai<l, 
Miss Leigh, 

To keep a crowd of lioii'huntcrs off, 
With faces toward your jungle. There 
were three: 

A spacious lady, five feet ten, and fat, 
Wlio has the devil in her (and there’s 
room) 

For walking to and fro upon the 
_ earth. 

From Chii)iM?wa to China; sIkj rocjuires 
Your autograph uinm a tinted h'af 
’Twixt Quesen lN)inare’8 and Emperor 
Soulouque’s. 

Pray give it I she has energies, though 
fat: 

For mo I’d rather see a rick on fire 
Than such a woman angry. Then a 
youth , 

Fresh from the backwoods, green as 
the underhoughs, i 

Asks modestly, Miss L(Ugli, to kiss 
your shoe, 

And adds he has an epic in twelve ■ 
pari 8, 

Which when you’ve read, you’ll do it; 
for his Iwot; ! 


All which I saved you, and absorb 
next week 

Both manuscript and man, — because 
a lord 

Is still more potent than a poetess 

With any extreme Republican. Ah, 
ah, 

You smile at last, then," 

" Thaiik you." 

" Leave the smile. 

I’ll lose the thanks for’t, ay, and 
throw you in 

My transatlantic girl, with golden 
eyes, 

That draw you to her splendid white¬ 
ness JIS 

The pistil ef a wate^r-lily draws. 

Adust with gold. Those girls across 
the sea 

Are tyrannous!y pretty, and I swore 

(She seemed to me an innocent frank 
girl) 

To bring her to you for a woman’s 
kiss; 

Not now, hut on some other day or 
week: 

— We’l 1 cal 1 it perjury; I give her up." 

" No, bring h(*r.’’ 

" Now," said ho, " yon make it hard 

To toueli such goodness with a grimy 
j>alm. 

I thought to tc‘aso you well, and fret 
you cross, 

And steel myself, when rightly vexed 
witlj you, 

For telling you a thing to tease you 
more." 


“ Of lloriiney ? ’’ 

^ySo, no: nothing worse," ho cried, 
“(jf Romney Leigli than what is 
buzzed about,— 


That hf is talum in an eye-trap too, 
Like many half as wise. The thing 
I mean 


Refers to you, not him." 

" Refers to me." 


He ccho(;d, — “ ‘ Me ’ I You sound it 
like a stone 

Dropped down a dry well very list¬ 
lessly 

By one who never thinks about the 
toad 

Alive at the Isittom. I’resently per- 
luii)s 

You’ll sound your‘me’ more proud- 
, ly—till I shrink." 
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*' L*or(l TIown's the toad, then, in this 

“Be 

question ^ ” 

Less bitter with me; for . .. in short,** 

** Brief, 

he said, 

Wo*ll take it graver. Give mo sofa- 

“ I have a letter, which ho urged me 

room, 

And quiet lioaring. You know Eg- 

so 

To bring you ... I could scarcely 

linton,— 

choose hut yield; 

John Eglinton of Eglinton in Kent ? ’* 

Insisting that a new love, passing 

he the toad? Tie’s rather like 

through 

The haml of an old friendship, caught 

the snail, 

from it 

Known t*.hi<‘fl3" for the house upon his 

Some reconciling odor.” 

haek: 

“ Love, you say ? 

Divide the man and house» you kill 

Mv lord, I cannot lov(^: I only find 

tlu’i man: 

The rhyme for love; and that’s not 

That’s Eglinton of Eglinton, Lord 

love., my lord. 

Jlowe.” 

Take bac k your hdter.” 

Ho an8w<Ted graven: “A reputahh) 
man, 

“ Tause. You’ll read it first? ’* 

“T wdll not read it: it is stereotyped, 

An exec'llent landlord of the olden 

The same lie wrote to, — anybody’s 

stamp 

iiam(% 

If somewhat slack in n<*vv pliilanthro- 

Anne Blythe the actress, when she 

pica, 

di<*d so true 

Who kijepa his birthdays with a ten- 

A duelu'ss faint(Mi in a private box; 

ants’ daiK^e, 

la hard upon them when they miss 

Pauline the damper, after the great 

JXtA 

the (Onirch 

In w’liieh her little feet winked over- 

Or hold their eliildron back from eato- 

li<*ad 

chism, 

Like otluT fireflies, and amazed the 

But not ungentle when the aged poor 
I’ick sticks at hedgf*,sid(!s: nay, I’ve 

nit; 

Or BaUlinaeri, wiien her F in alt 

heard him say, 

Ila^l tonebed the silver tops of heaven 

* The old dame has a twinge because 

itself 

sh(^ stoops: 

With smdi a pungent BTiirit-dart, tho 

That’s j)unishTnent enough for felo- 

Queen 

ny.’” 

Laid softly, each to each, her white- 

“ O tender-hearted landlord I maj^ I 

gloved i>alms. 

And sighed for joy; or else (I thank 

take 

your friend) 

My long lease with him, when ^e 

Aurora Leigli, w hoii some indifferent 

time arrives 

rliyines. 

For gathering winter-fagots I ” 

Like those tlie boys sang round tho 

“ Tie likes art; 

holy ox 

Buys books and pictures ... of a 

On Memphis-higlnvay, chance per¬ 

certain kind; 

haps to set 

Neglects no patent duty; a good 

Our Apis-public lowing. Oh, ho 

son ”... 

wants. 

“ To a most obedient mother. Born 

Instead of any worthy wife at home, 

A star ii]>nn liis stage of Eglinton ? 

to wear 

Advise liim that he is not over- 

His father’s shoes, ho wears her hus¬ 

shrewd 

band’s too: 

In being so little modest: a dropped 

Indeetl I’ve heard it’s touching. 

star 

Dear Tior<l IloAVis, 

Mak<is bitter waters, says a Book I’vo 

You shall not praise me so against 

rea<l, — 

your heart 

And there’s his unread letter.” 

When I’m at worst for jwalse and 

” My clear friend,** 

fagots,” 

Lord Howe began . . . 
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To ko<‘.p tliein at the grand millennial 
lu‘ight, 

He has to mount a stool to get at 
them, 

And m<!antimo livxs on quite the 
common way. 

With every l)ody’s morals. 

As we passed, 

Lord Howe insisting that his friendly 
arm 

Should oar me across the sparkling, 
brawling strcnim 

Which .swept from room to room, we 
fell at once 

On Lady Waldemar. Miss Leigh,” 
she said, 

And gave nn; such a smile,—so cold 
and bright. 

As if slie tried it in a ’tiring glass 

And liked it, — ” all to-night I’yo 
strained at you 

As hal)es at bavvbles held up out* of 
reach 

By 8pit(diil nurses, (‘ Never snatch,’ 
they say,) 

And there you sate, most perh^dly 
shut in 

By good Sir Blaise and <!h^ver Mister 
Smith, 

Ami tlicn our dear Lord Jlowe I At 
last indeed 

I almost snatehcjd. I have a world to 
speak 

About your cousin’s jdace in Shroj)- 
shire where 

I’ve been to s(^e his work . . . our 
work, — you heard 

J went? . . . and of a huter yester¬ 
day, 

In which if I sliould r(;ad a page or 

tU'O 

You might f«iel interest, though yon’rc 
locked of course 

In literary toil. — You’ll like to 
Imar" 

Your last hook lies at the phalan¬ 
stery, 

As judged innocuous for the eldev 
girls 

And younger women who still care 
for books. 

We all must read, you see, before we 
live, 

Till slowly the ineffable light comes 
up 

And as it deei>eus drowns the written 
word: 

8o said your cousin, while we stood 
and fell 


A sunset from his favorite beech-treo 
seat. 

He rniglit have been a poet if h^ 
would; 

But then he saw the higher thing al 
once 

And climbed to it. I think he looks 
well now, 

na.s quite got over that unfortu¬ 
nate . . . 

Ah, ah ... I know it moved you. 
Tender-heart I 

You took a liking to tho wretched 
girl. 

Perhaps you thought the marriage 
suitable, 

Who knows ? A poet hankers for ro¬ 
mance, 

And so on. As for Komney Leigh, 
’tis sure 

He never loved her, — never. By the 
way, 

You have not heard of /icr . . . ? 
Quite out of sight, 

And out of saving? Lost in every 
s(mse ? ” 

She might have gone on talking half 
an hour 

7\nd I .stood still, and cold, and i)ale, 
I think, 

As a ganhm-statuo a child pelts with 
snow 

F(jr pretty pastime. Every now and 
tJien 

I imt in “yes” or “no,” I scarce 
knew why: 

The blind man walks wherever tho 
dog pulls, 

And .so I answered. Till Lord Howe 
broke in: 

“ What penance talces tln^ wretch who 
interrupts 

The talk of charming wonnui ? I at 
last 

Must brave it. Pardon, Lady Wahle- 
mar I 

The lady on my arm is tired, unwell, 

And loyally I’ve proiniserl she shall 
say 

No harder word this evening than . . , 
good-niglit; 

The rest her face speaks for her.” — 
Tiicai we went. 

And I breathe largo at home. I drop 
my cloak. 

Unclasp my girdle, loose the band 
I that ties 
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My hair . . . now could I but unloose 
my soul 1 

AVe arc sepulchred alive in this close 
world, 

And want more room. 

The charuiiiig woman there — 
This reckoning u]) and writing down 
her talk 

Aifec;ts me singularly. How she 
talked 

To i)ain me 1 woman’s spite. You 
wear steel mail; 

A woman takes a housewife from her 
breast, 

And pliK’.ks the dclicatest needle out 
As ’twere a rose, and pricks you care- 
fully 

’Neath nails, 'neath eyelids, in your 
nostrils, say: 

A beast would roar so tortured; but 
a man, 

A human creature, must not, shall 
not, flinch. 

No, not for shanuu 
I What vexes, after all, 

Is just that such as she, with such 
as T, 

Knows how to vex. Sweet Ileavcn I 
she takes ni(i up 

As if she had lingered me, and dog¬ 
eared I in', 

And spelled me by tlio fireside half 
a life. 

She knows my turns, my fecbl<>i 
points. Wliat then ? 

The knowledge of a t hing imjilies the 
thing: 

Of course, slie ‘bund that in me, she 
saw (hat, 

Her pencil underscored this for a 
fault, 

And I, still ignorant. Shut the hook 
up — clos(^! 

Aud crush that beetle hi the leaves. 

O In‘-art! 

At last wo shall grow hard too, like 
the r(!st. 

And call it soU-defcnco because we 
are soft. 

And after all, now . . . why should 
I be pained 

That Romney Leigh, my cousin, 
siionld espouse 

Tins Lady Waldemar? And, say 
she held 

Her newly blossomed gladness in my 
face, . . . 

'T was natural surely, if not gegprous, 


Considering how, when winter held 
her fast, 

I heliied tlie frost with mine, and 
pained her more 

Than she pains me. Pains me 1 — 
Ilut wherefore pained? 

’Ti.s ch‘.ar my cousin Romney want§ 
a wife. 

So, good ! The man’s need of the 
woman, here, 

Is greater than tlie woman’s of the 
man, 

And easier serv^fd; for where the man 
discerns 

A sex (ah, ah, thb man can general¬ 
ize, 

Said lie), wo see but one ideally 

And really: where we yearn to lose 
ourselvi^s, 

And melt like white pearls, in an¬ 
other’s wine. 

He S(H‘.ks to double himself by what 
he loves, 

And mak(*s his drink more costly by 
our iiearls. 

At hoard, at bed, at work and holi¬ 
day, 

It is not good for man to he alone; 

And tliat’s his way of thinking, first 
and last, 

And thus iny cousin Romney wants 
a wife. 

Rut then my cousin sids his dignity 

OiJ jiersonal virtue. If ho under¬ 
stands 

Ry love, like others, self-aggrandize¬ 
ment. 

It is that lie may riirily be great 

Ry doing rightly and kindly. Once 
hc! thought, 

For charitahhi (uids set duly forth 

In heaven’s white jiulgmeiit-book, to 
marry . . . ah, 

We’ll call her name Aurora Lengli, 
although 

She’s (diangful since then! — aud 
once, for social ends, 

Poor Marian Erie, my sister Marian 
Erie, 

My woodland sister, sweet maid Mar¬ 
ian, 

Whose memory moans on in me like 
Tlie wind 

Tlir<jugl» ill-shut castunents, making 
me more .sad 

Than ever I fiml reasons for. Alas, 

Pour pristty plaintive face, embodied 
ghost! 
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Ho finds it easy, tlion, to olap thoe off 
From i>nUin {4 at Ids sleeve and book 
and p<in, 

He locks tliee out at niglit into the 
cold, 

Away from butting with thy horny 

- eyes 

Against Ids crystal dreams, that now 
h(^’s strong 

To lov<i anew ? that Lady Waldcmar 
Succeeds my Marian ? 

After all, why not ? 
Ho loved not Marian more than once 
he loved 

Aurora. If ho lov<^8 at la.st that 
tldrd, 

Allxiil slui prove as slippery as spilt 
<al 

On marble floors, 1 will m»t augur 
1dm 

III lm;k for that. Good love, liovve’tT 
ill j>la(t(!d, 

Is bett(;r for a man’s soul in the end 
Than if la; loved ill what deserves 
lov<; W(*ll. 

A Pagan kissing for a st(;p of Pan 
The wild-goat’s hoof-print on tin; 
loamy down, 

Exceeds our modern thinker wdio 
turns bai'.k 

The strata . . . granite, limestone, 
coal, and clay, 

Concluding eoblly with, “Here’s 
law! where's God?” 

And then at worse, — if lloinnoy loves 
her not, — 

At worst, —if he’s in('ai>able of love, 
(^\'hieh may be), — then, indeed, for 
sneli a man 

Ineafnible of love, she’s good (uiough; 
For she, at worst too, is a woman still, 
Aiul lov<‘8 him ... as the sort of 
woman ean. 

My loose long hair b(‘gun to burn and 
creep. 

Alive to tlie very ends, about my 
knees: 

I swept it backward, as the wind 
.swee[is tlarne, 

With the jvission of my hands. Ah, 
Komney laughed 

One day . . . (how full the lueiiiorie.s 
<‘ome up!) 

— “Your Klurtmee fireflies live on in 

your hair,” 

Ho said, “it gleams so.” Well, I 
WTUug them out, 


My fireflies; made a knot as hard as 
life 

Of those loose, soft, impracticable 
enrls, 

And then sat down and thought , . . 
“ Sin; shall not think 

Her thought of me,” — and drew my 
d(;sk, and wrote. 

“Dear Lady Waldcmar, I could not 
speak 

With peoph; round me, nor can sleep 
to-night, 

And not speak, after the great news 
I heard 

f)f you and of my eonsin. May you be 

iMost Imppy, and the good he meant 
the world 

Il(‘pl(;nish his own life 1 Say what I 
say, 

And h;t my word be sweeter for your 
month, 

As you are yoxt . . . I only Aurora 
Leigh.” 

That’s quiet, guarded : though she 
bolil it up 

Against tlie light, she’ll not see 
throtigh it more 

Than li(‘8 th(;re to ho seen. So much 
for })ride; 

And now for peace a little. Let me 
stop 

All writing hack . . . “ Sweet thanks, 
my sweetest friend, 

You've made more joyful my great 
joy itself.” 

— No, that’s too simple: she would 
twist it thus, 

“ My joy wouhl still he as sweet as 
thyme, in drawers, 

JfoweviT .shut up in the dark and 
dry; 

But viohds aired and dewed by love 
lik(; yours 

Outsnndl all thyme : we keep that in 
our (;U)tlies, 

But <lrop the other down our bosoms 
till 

They smell like ” . . . Ah 1 I see her 
writing hack 

Just so. Sh(‘’ll make a nosegay of 
her words, 

And tie it with blue ribbons at the 
end, 

To suit a i)oet. Pslmw ! 

And then we’ll have 

The call to ehurch ; the broken, sail, 
bad dream 
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Dreamed out at last; the marriage- 
vow complete 

Witli the marriage-breakfast; praying 
in white gloves, 

Drawn off in haste for drinking pagan 
toasts 

In somowliat stronger wine than any 
sipptid 

By gods since Bacchus had his way 
with grapes. 

A }>ostscript stops all that and rescues 
me. 

‘‘ You need not write. I have been 
overworked, 

And think of leaving London, Eng¬ 
land even, 

And hastening to get nearer to the sun, 

AVhcrc men sleep better. So, adieu I ” 
I fold 

And s(ial ; and now I’m out of all 
the coil: 

I breathe now, I sjiring upward like a 
branch 

The ten-vears’ schoolboy with a 
crooked stick 

May pull down to Ids level in search 
of nuts, 

But cannot hohl a moment. How we 
twang 

Back on the blue sky, and a.ssert our 
height, 

While h<*. stares after I Now, the won¬ 
der sf'icnis 

That 1 (*onld wrong myself by such a 
doubt. 

We ]io(*ts always have uneasy hearts, 

Becjuuse our hearts, large-rounded as 
the globe, 

Can turn but one siile to the sun at 
onc.(^. 

We are used to dipour artist hands in 
gall 

And potash, trying potentialities 

Of alternated color, till at la.st 

We get confused, and wonder for our 
skin 

How nature tinged it first. Well, 
here’s the true 

Good desh-color: I recognize my 
hand, 

Which Koinney Leigh may clasp as 
just a friend’s. 

And keep his clean. 

And now, iny Italy. 

Alas! if we could ride with naked 
souls, 

And make no noise, and pay no price 
at all, 


I would have seen thee sooner, Italy ; 

For still I have heard thee crying 
through my life, 

Thou i)iercing silence of ecstatic 
graves. 

Men call that name. 

But even a witch to-day 

Must melt down golden pieces in the 
nard, 

Wherewith to anoint her broomstick 
ere she ri(ics; 

And poets evermore are scant of gold. 

And if they find a piece behind the 
door. 

It turns by sunset to a withered leaf. 

The Devil himself .scarce trusts his 
patmted 

Gold-making art to any who make 
rhymes. 

But culis his Faustus from philoso¬ 
phers, 

And not from poets. “Leave my 
♦Job,” said God ; 

And so the Devil loaves him without 
pence. 

And pov(;rty proves plainly special 
grac(i. 

In these new, just, administrative 
time.s 

Men clamor for an order of merit: 
why ? 

Here’s black bread on the table, and 
no wiin! 1 

At least 1 am a poet in being ])oor, 

Tliauk God I I wonder if the maiiu- 
s(;ript 

Of my long j)oem, if ’twere sold out- 
Vight, 

Wonhl fetch enough to buy mo shoes 
to go 

Afoot (thrown in, the necessary 
patch f 

For the other side the Alps) ? It can¬ 
not he. 

I fear that I must sell this residue 

Of my father’s books, although the 
Elzevirs 

Have fiy-leaves over-written by his 
hand 

In faded notes as thick and fine and 
brown 

As cobwebs on a tawny monument 

Of the old Greeks — cotifereiida hcac 
etna kin — 

Cornipte citat — leffe potius. 

And so on, in the scholar’s regal 
way 
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Of giviiiff jxidginent on tlie parts of 
speech, 

As if he sate on all twelv^e thrones up- 
piled, 

Arraigning Israel. Ay, hut books 
and notes 

Must go together. And this Proclus 
too. 

In these dear quaint contracted Gre¬ 
cian types, 

Fantastically crumpled, like his 
thoughts. 

Which would not seem too plain; 
you go round twice. 

For orui steq) forward, then you take it 
ba(‘,k. 

Because you’re soruewhat giddy ; 
there’s th(‘, rule 

For Proclus. Ah, I stained this mid¬ 
dle l(!af 

With pressing in’t my Florence iris- 
bell, 

Long stalk and all. My father chided 
me 

For that stain of blue blood. I recol¬ 
lect 

The peevish turn his voice took, — 
i “Silly girls I 

Who ulaiil their flowers in our i^hi- 

I losoi>hy 

' To make it line, and only spoil the 

book. 

No more of it, Aurora.” Yes — no 
more. 

All, blame of love, that’s sweeter than 
all praise 

Of those who love not 1 ’Tis so lost 
to me, 

I cannot, in such beggared life, alTord 

To lose my Proclus — not for Florence 
even. 

The kissing Judas, Wolff, sliall go 
instead, 

Who builds us such a royal book as 
this 

To honor a chief poet, folio-built. 

And writes above, “ The lious<5 of No¬ 
body 1 ” 

Wlio floats in cream as rich as any 
8Uc,kod 

From Juno’s breasts, the broad Ho- 
mcitic lines, 

And while with their spondaic ])ro- 
digions mouths 

They lap the lucent margins as babe- 
gods, 

Proclaims them bastards. Wolff 
an atheist; 


And if the Iliad fell out, as he says, 

By mere fortuitous concourse of old 
songs. 

Conclude as much, too, for the uni¬ 
verse. 

That Wolff, those Platos : sweep the 
upper shelves 

As clean as this, and so I am almost 
rich, 

Which means, not forced to think of 
being poor 

In sight of ends. To-morrow: no 
delay. 

I’ll wait ill J’aris till good Carrington 

l)isi>oso of siudi, and, having chaffered 
for 

My book’s price with the publisher, 
tiirect 

All proceeiis to mo. Just a line to 
ask 

His help. 

And now I come, my Italy, 

My own hills I Are you ’ware of me, 
my hills, — 

How I burn toward you ? do you feel 
to-night 

The urgency and yearning of my .soul, 

As sleeping mothers feel the sucking 
babe, 

And smile? Nay, not so much as 
w hen in ht‘,at 

Vain lightnings catch at your invio¬ 
late tops 

And tremble, while ye are steadfast. 
Still ye go 

Your own determined, calm, indiffer¬ 
ent way 

Towaril sunrise, shade by shade, and 
light by light. 

Of all the grand progression nought 
left out, 

As if God verily made you for your¬ 
selves, 

And w'ould not interrupt your life 
with ours. 


SIXTH BOOK. 

The F.nglish have a scornful insular 
way 

Of calling the French light. The 
levity 

Is in the judgment only, which yet 
stands; 
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For, fifty a foolish thing hnt oft enougli 

(And liere’s the secret of a hundred 
creeds, 

]Men got 01 unions as boys learn to 
spell, 

I3y rt'-iteration chiefly), the same 
thing 

Shall pass' at last for absolutely wise, 

And not with fools exclusively. And 
so 

We say the French are light, as if w'e 
said 

The cat mews, or the milch-cow gives 
ns milk: 

Say, rather, cats are milked, and 
milch-cows mew; 

For what is lightness but inconse¬ 
quence. 

Vague fluctuation ’twixt effect and 
cause, 

ComiHdlcd by neither? Is a bullet 
light, 

That dashes from the gun-mouth, 
while the eye 

Winks and the heart beats one, to 
flatten itself 

To a wafer on the white speck on a 
wall 

A hundred paces off^ EVeu so di¬ 
rect, 

So sternly undivertiblo of aim, 

Is this French people. 

All idealists 

Too absolute and earnest, with them 
all 

The id(^a of a knife ruts real flesh; 

And still, devouring the safe inter¬ 
val 

Which nature jdaced Ixitween the 
thought and act 

With those too fle.ry and imi)atient 
souls, 

They threaten conflagration to the 
world, 

And rush with most unscriqmlons 
logic on 

Impossible practice. Set your orators 

To blow upon them with loud windy 
mouths 

Through watcliword phrases, jest or 
sentiment, 

Which drive our burly brutal English 
mobs, 

Like so much chaff, whichever way 
they blow, — 

This light French peoiflo will not thu.s 
be driven. 

They turn indeed; hut then they 
turn upon 


Some central pivot of their thought 
and choice, 

And veer out by the force of holding 
fast. 

That’s hard to understand, for Eng¬ 
lishmen 

Unused to abstract questions, and un¬ 
trained 

To tra(;e the involutions, valve by 
valve, 

In each orbed bulb-root of a general 
truth, 

And mark what subtly fine integu¬ 
ment 

Divides opposed comi)artraents. Free¬ 
dom’s self 

Comes concrete to us, to be under¬ 
stood , 

Fixed in a feudal form incarnately 
To suit our ways of thought and rev¬ 
erence ; 

The special form, with us, being still 
the thing. 

With us, 1 say , though I’m of Italy 
By nu)tlicr’s birth and grave, by 
father’s grave 

And memory, let it be, — a poet’s 
luuirt 

Can swell to a pair of nationalities, 
However ill lodged in a woman’s 
breast. 

And so I am strong to love this noble 
France, 

This])oet of the nations, who dreams on 
And wails on (while the household 
go(is to wrc(jk) 

Forever, aft(!r some ideal good, 

Some e<iua] noise of sex, some un¬ 
vowed love 

Inviolate, some 8j)ontaiu;ous brother¬ 
hood, 

Some w(!alth that leaves none poor 
and linds none tired. 

Some fnM‘<ioiij of the many that re¬ 
spects * 

The wisdom of the few. Heroic 
ilreams I 

Suhliino to dream so; natural to 
wake; 

And sad to use such lofty scaffold- 
ings. 

Erected for the building of a church, 
To build, instead, a brothel or a pris¬ 
on. 

May God save France 1 

And if at last she sighs 
Her great soul up into a gieat man’s 
face, 
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To flush his templos out so ^?loriously 

That few dare (jarp at Caisar for boiiij^ 
bald, 

What then ? This Caesar represents, 
not r(Mgns, 

And is no despot, though twice abso¬ 
lute: 

This head has all the people for a 
heart; 

This purple’s lihed with the democ¬ 
racy, — 

Now l(;t him see to it 1 for a rent 
within 

Would h^ave irrejiarablo rags with¬ 
out. 

A serious riddle;: find such anywh(;re 

Kxeept in Frames and, wln;n ’tis 
found ill h'rance, 

Be sun; to n;ad it rightly. So, I 
iniiscMl 

Up and down, n]i and down, the ter¬ 
raced streets, 

The glittering Ixmlevards, the white 
eoloniuules, 

Of fair fantastic Paris who wears 
trees 

Like pluni(;s, as if man made them, 
spire and tower 

As if they had grown by nature, toss¬ 
ing’ up 

Her fountains in the sunshine of tin; 
s(]uan*s, 

As if in beauty’s game she tossed the 
dice, 

Ot blew the silver down-balls of her 
dreams 

To sow futurity with seeds of thought, 

And count the passage of her festive 
hours. 

The city swims in verdure, beautiful 

As Veriic'e on the waters, — the S(;a- 
8 wan. 

What bosky gardens dropped in elose- 
walhxl courts, 

Like plums in ladies’ laps wlio start 
and laugh I 

What inil(;s of streets that run on 
after treevs, 

Still carrying all the necessary shops, 

Those open caskets with the jewels 
seen I 

And trade is art, and art’s philoso- 

In Paris. There’s a silk, for instance, 
there, 

As worth an artist’s study for the 
folds, 


As that bronze opposite I nay, the 
bronze has faults; 

Art’s liere too artful, — conscious as a 
maid 

Who leans to mark licr shadow on 
the wall 

Until slie lose a ’vantage in her step. 

Yet art walks forward, and knows 
where to walk: 

The artists also are idealists, 

Too absolrte for nature, logical 

To austerity in tin; application of 

The sj»ecial theory; not a soul con¬ 
tent 

To paint a crooked pollard and an 
ass, 

As the English will, because they find 

it HO, 

And like it somehow. — There the old 
Tuihwies 

Ls pulling its high cap down on its 
eyt‘S, 

Confounded, conscicnce-stnckeii, and 
amazed 

By the appaiition of a new fair face 

In tliost; <l(;vouriug mirrors. Through 
the grate 

Within the gardens, wliat a heap of 
babes, 

Swei)t up like leaves beneath the 
chestnut-trees 

From every street and alley of the 
town, 

By ghosts, perhaps, that blow too 
bleak this way 

A-looking for their heads 1 dear jwetty 
babes, 

I wisli them luck to liavo their ball- 
])lay out 

B<;fore tin; next change. Hen; the air 
is tlironged 

With statues poised upon their col¬ 
umns fine, 

As if to stanil a moment were a feat, 

Against that blue ! What sejuares I 
what hreathing-rooin 

For a natimi that runs fast, ay, runs 
against 

The d(‘ntist’s teeth at the corner in 
pale rows, 

Which grin at ])r(^gress, in an epi¬ 
gram 1 

I walked the day out, listening to the 
chink 

Of the first Napoleon’s bones in his 
8e<*ond grave, 

By victories guarded ’noath the gold¬ 
en dome 
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That caps all Paris like a bubble. 
“ Shall 

These dry bones live,’' thought Louis 
Philippe ()tK;e, 

And lived to know. Herein is argu¬ 
ment 

For kings and politicians, but still 
more 

For poets, who bear buckets to the 
well 

Of ampler draught. 

These crowds are very good 

For meditation (when we are very 
strong,) 

Though love of beauty makes us tim¬ 
orous, 

And draws us backward from the 
coavsci! town-sights 

To count the daisies upon dappled 
fields. 

And liearthe streams bleat on among 
the hills 

In innocent and indolent rc]>osc; 

Whilesti 11 with silken eh^giac thoughts 

We wind out from us the distributing 
world, 

And die into the chrysalis of a man, 

And l(iav(i tlie best that may, to come 
of us, 

In some brown moth. I would be 
bold, and hear. 

To look into the swarthiest face of 
things, 

For God’s sake who has made tlnnn. 

Six days’ work; 

The last day shutting ’twixt its dawn 
and eve 

The whole work bettered of the ]>re- 
vioLis five ! 

Since God collected and resumed in 
man 

The liririaments, the strata, and the 
lights. 

Fish, fowl, and beast, and insect,— 
all their trains 

Of various life caught back upon his 
arm, 

Re-organized, and constituted man, 

The microcosm, the adding-iip of 
works; 

Within whose fluttering nostrils, then, 
at last 

Consummating himself the Maker 
sighed, 

As some strong winner at the foot¬ 
race sighs 

Touching the goal. 

Humanity is great; 

And if I would not ratijsir pore upon 


An ounce of common, ugly, human 
dust, 

An artisan’s palm or a peasant’s brow, 
tJnsniooth, ignoble, save to me and 
Gfwl, 

Than track old Nilu.s to his silver 
roots. 

Or wait on all the changes of the 
moon 

Among the mountain-peaks of Thes- 
saly 

(Until her magic crystal round itself 
For many a witch to see in) — set it 
<h>wu 

As weakness, strength by no means. 
How is tin's, 

Tliat men of scitmee, osb^ologists 
And surgeons, beat stnno i)oets in 
r<‘spect 

For nature? — count nought common 
or u?icl(‘an, 

Spend raptUH'S upon perfect spoci- 
nnms 

Of indurated veins, distorted joints, 
Or beautiful new cases of curved 
spine, 

While we, we are shocked at nature’s 
falling oil, 

We darc} to shrink hack from her 
warts and hlains, 

We will not, when she sneezes, look 
at her, 

Not ev(;n to say, “God bless her!” 
That’s oiir wrong: 

For that, she will not trUvSt us often 
with 

Her largtT sense of beauty and de¬ 
sire, 

But tcUluirs us to a lily or a rose. 

And bids us diet on the dew in¬ 
side, 

I^eft ignorant that the hungry beggar- 
hoy 

(Who stares unseen against our ab¬ 
sent eyes, ^ 

And womlers at tlie gods that wo 
must he, 

To pass so careless for the oranges !) 
Bears yet a brcastful of a fellow- 
vvorhl 

To this world, undisparaged, nnde- 
spoiled. 

And (while we scorn him for a flower 
or two, 

As being, Heaven help us, less poeti¬ 
cal) 

Contains himself both flowers and 
flrmaiiients 

And surging seas and aspectablo stars, 
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And all that wo would push him out And bit them slow between my ab- 
of sijfht sent lips, 

Tn OTd(‘r to see nearer. I^et ns ]>ray And shred thorn with my hands . . . 
(lod’s jjraeo to Clod's in What faoe is that ? 

n^piite, What a face, what a look, what a 

That s<j the po(d. and i)liilanthro]>ist likeness I Full on mine 

(Even I and lloiiUHiy) inay stand side The suddcm blow of it came down, 
by siih^, til! all 

jhjcausi^ \v(^ both stand fai^e to fa(‘e My blood swam, my eyes dazzled, 
with imm, then I sprang . . . 

Ch)ntein|>lating the ]jeople in the 

rou;;h, It was as if a meditativ^e man 

Yet each so follow avocation, his Were dreaming out a summer after. 
And mine. noon, 

I walk<*d on, musing with myself And watching gnats a-prick n^’^on a 
On life and art, and whetluir after pond, 

all When something floats up suddenly, 

A larger nu'taphysies might not help out there, 

Our physics, a e.ojupUib^r [)oetry Turns over ... a dead face, known 

AdjustOur (laily life and vulgar wants omu-alive . . . 

More fidly tlian the spe(;ial outside So old, so new ! it would he dreadful 
Ilians, • now 

Phalansteri(‘,s, material institutes, 1 To lose the sight, and keep the doubt 
Tire vAvW o,o\\HeT\\»t\o\\H, a\vv\ lay iwon-l id tluH*. 

t ‘astexles \ lie plwnges—\\a\ he baa lost It In. 

I Vieierrcvl \>y modern llrlirkers, aft\ tlur splash. 

\ tlri^y thought \ 

I The bread of inau indeed made all 1 I plimged —I tore the crowd up, 
I his life, tdth(*r si<lo, 

I And washing seven times in the And rushed on, forward, forward, 
“ Peo])le,’s Baths” after her. 

Were soven'ign for a people’s loirro- Her? whom? 

sy, A woman sauntered slow in front, 

Still leaving out the essential proph- Munching an ap])le ; she left off 
et.’s word airiJiziMl 

That comes in power. On which we As if I had snatched it: that’s not 
thuuih^r ilowu, she, at h^ast. 

We i)ro[)h(gs, poets, — Virtue’s in the A man walk(*(l arm-linked with a 
wait'd! lady veil<*d, 

The maker burnt the darkness up Both In ads droppial closer than the 
with his, ins'd of talk: 

To iiiaiiguratii the use of vocal life; They start<;d; he forgot her with his 
And jilant a poet’s word even deep face, 

enough And slur, herself, ami clung to him as 

In any man’s breast, looking pres- if 

ently My look wore fatal. Such a stream 

For offshoots, you have done more of folk, 

for the man And all with cares and business of 

Thun if you dnissed him in a broad- their own 1 

cloth coat, I ran tln^ whole quay down against 

And warmed his Sunday pottage at their eyes — 

lire. No Marian; nowhere Marian. Al. 

Yet Romney h*av'<‘s me . . . most, now. 


^ 1 what fa<re is that? I could call ” Marian, Marian I ” with 

O Romney, O Marian I the sliriek 

* ^ Walking on the quays, Of desperate creatures calling for the 

And pulling thoughts to pieces leis- dead. 


urely, 

As if I caught at grasses iu a field. 


Where is she, was she ? was she any¬ 
where ? 
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I stood still, breathless, gazing, strain- Against woman, against the living 
iiig out the dead — 

Ill every uncertain distance, till at Then home, with a bad headache and 
last worse jest. 

A gentleman abstracted as myself 

Came full against me, then resolved To change the water for my helio-' 
the clash trojies 

In voluble excuses, — obviously And yellow roses. Paris has stich 

Some learned nnunber of the Institute dowers, 

Uj>on his way there, walking, for his But England also. ’Twas a jU3llow 
health,' rose, 

While meditating on the hist “Dis- By that south window of the little 
course;” house, 

riuching The empty air ’twixt finger My cousin Romney gathered with his 
and thumb, hand 

From whi('b the snuff being ousted On all my birthdays for mo, save the 
by that shock last; 

Denied his snow-white waistcoat duly And then T shook the tree too rough, 
pricked too rough, 

At the button-hole with honorable For roses to stay after. 

rod; Now, my maps. 

“ Madame, your pardon,” —there he f must not linger here from Italy 

swerved from me Till the la>^t niglitingale is tired of 

A meUe, ‘as cowlouwvVeA as. \ve IvadV 

i \\e-A\H\ \ km\ W\e> \as,\, vi\vis, ‘m W\fc 

I That I Furnas wou\d be chosen to h\\\ inaV/.e. 

I u]> \My soul’s in Iiaste to ItiVip into ti\o 

I The n<*,xt chair vacant,.by Ins “men sun, 

I in UN.” And scorch and seethe itstilf to a finer 

I Since when wTis genius found respect- mood, 

I able ? Which iiore in this chill north is apt 

I It passes in its place, iiubuid, which to stand 

I means Too stiffly in former moulds. 

I The seventh floor back, or else tlie That luce persists. 

I ^ hosj)ital. It floats up, it turns over in my mind 


Revolving pistols are ingenious As like to Marian as one dead is like 


things ; 

But prude.nt men (academicians arc.) 


The same alive. In very deed a 
face, 


Scarce keep them in the cupboard And not a fancy, though it vaiiislied 


i next the prunes. 

And so, abandoned to a bitter mirth, 


The small fair face between the darks 
of liair 


I loitered to my iiiii. O world, O 1 used to liken, when I saw her first. 


I world, To a })oiiit of moonlit water down a 

O jurists, rhymers, dreamers, what well; r 

you please, The low brow, the frank space be- 

Wo play a weary game of liide-and- tween the eyes, 

sc.ek I Whicli always had the brown pathetic 

We shape a figure of our fantasy, look 

(Jail nothing something, and run after Of a dumb creature, who had been 
it beaten once, 

And lose it, lose ourselves, too, in the And nev(^r siiiee was easy with the 
search, world. 

Till clash against us comes a some- Ah, ah 1 now I remember perfectly 
body . Those eyes to-day; how ovorlarge 

Who also has lost something and is they seemed ! 

lost,— As if some i>atie.nt passionate despair 

Philosopher against i)hilanthropisfc, (Like a coal <lropt and forgot on tapi 
Academician against poet, man estry, 
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Wlii(3h slowly burns a widening circle 
out) 

Had burnt tluuu larger, larger. And 
those eyes, 

To-day, J do rein(‘rnl)er, saw me too, 
As 1 saw them, with conscious lids 
astrain 

In recognition. Now, a fantasy, 

A .sirnj)io shade or image of the brain, 
Is merely pas.sivai, does not retroact, 

Is seen, but sees not. 

’Twas a real face, 

I Perhaps a real Marian. 

Which Inniig so, 
I ought to write to ivomney, “ Mari¬ 
an’s li(*r(‘ ; 

Be coinforttsl for IVIarian.” 

My pen f(‘ll ; 
My hands struck sharp together, as 
hands do 

Wlihdi hold at nothing. Can I write 
to Jihn 

A lialf-triith ? can I keej") my own 
soul blind 

To the other half . . . the worse? 

What are our souls, 

If still, to run on straight a sober 
pace, 

Nor Sturt at every pebble or dead 
leaf, 

They must wear blinkers, ignore facts, 
supi)r<'ss 

Six-tcntlis of the road? Confront tin* 
truth, my soul! 

And, oh I as truly as that was Mari¬ 
an’s face, 

Tlie arms of that same Marian clasped 
a thing 

. . . Not hid so well Ixmeath the 
scanty shawl, I 

I cannot name it now h)r what it was. 

A cliild. Small business has a ciust- 
away 

Like Marian, wdtli that crown of j)ros- 
perous wiv<*s, 

At which the gentlest she grows ar¬ 
rogant, 

And says, “My child.” Who finds 
an enuwald ring 

On a beggar’s middle linger, and re- 
quirt^s 

More t(‘sTimony to (‘onvict a thief? 

A child’s t(M) costly for so mere a 
wretch : 

She filchcti it somewhere; and it 
means with her, 

Instead of honor, blessing, merely 

shame. 


1 cannot wTite to liornney, “ Here 
she is. 

Here’s Marian found ! I’ll set you on 
her track. 

I saw her here in Paris, . . . and her 
child. 

She put away your love two years 
ago, 

But, plainly, not to starve. You suf¬ 
fered then; 

And now that you’ve forgot her ut¬ 
terly, 

As any la.st year’s annual, in whoso 
place 

You’ve plantiul a thick flowering 
evcrgnuii, 

I clioosc., htdng kind, to v/rito and 
tell 3^)11 this 

To make you wholly easy, — she’s not 
d(iatl, 

But only . . . damned.” 

Sto]> there : I go too fast; 

I’m cruel, like the rest, — in haste to 
take 

The first stir in the arras for a rat. 

And s»it my barking, biting tlioughts 
upoji’t. 

— A child! what then? Suppose a 
iK'.iglibor’s sick, 

And askeii lior, “Mariari, carry out 
my child 

In this spring air,” —1 punish her 
for that ? 

Or say, the. child should liold her 
round the nc.ck 

For good child reasons, that he liked 
it .so, ) 

And wouhl not leave her,—she Ijad 
winning ways, — 

1 brand her, therefore, that she took 
the child? 

Not so. 

I will not write to Uomney Leigh, 

For now luj’s haj)py, and she may, 
indeed. 

Be guilty, aud the knowledge of her 
fault 

Would draggle Ids smooth time. But 
I, whose days 

Are not so line they cannot bear the 
rain, 

Ami who, moreover, having seen her 
fmre, 

Must see it again . . . to ill see it, by 
iu\' luq>es 

Of one day seeing heaven too. The 
j^olice 

Shall track her, hound her, ferret 
their own soil: 
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We’ll dig this I’aris to its catacombs 

But certainly we’ll find her, have her 
out, 

And save her, if she will or will not, 
child 

Or no child, — if a child, then one to 
save 1 

The long weeks passed on without 
con8(^quenee. 

As easy find a footstep on the sand 

The morning after S]iring-tide, as the 
trace 

Of Marian’s feet between the inces¬ 
sant surfs 

Of this live flood. She may have 
moved this way; 

But so th(‘, star-fish does, and crosses 
out 

The dent of her small shoe. The 
foiled police 

Bonouiieed me. “ Could they find a 
girl and child, 

No other signal ment hut girl and 
child? 

No data shown hut noticeable ey<‘S, 

And hair in masses, low upon the brow, 

As’if it were an iron crown, and 
nressed ? 

Friends heighten, and suppose they 
specify: 

Why, girls'with liair and eyes are 
evtirywliere 

In Paris; they had turned me up in 
vain, 

No Marian Eric indeed, but certainly 

Mathildes, Justincs, Victoires . . . 
or, if I sought 

The English, Betsies, Saras, by the 
score. 

They might as well go out into the 
fields 

To find a .speckled bean tliat’s some¬ 
how 8])ecked, 

And somewhere in the pod.” They 
left me so. 

Shall 7 Ieav() Marian ? have I dreamed 
a dream ? 

— I thank God I have found her ! I 
must say 

“Thank God” for finding her, al¬ 
though ’tis true 

I find the world more sad and wicked 
. for’t. 

But she — 

I’ll write about her presently. 

My hand’s a-tremble, as I had just 
caught up 


My heart to write with in the place of 
it. 

At least you’d take these letters to be 
writ 

At sea, in stornu I — wait now . . . 

A simple chance 

Did all. I could not sleep last night, 
and, tired 

Of turning on my pillow and harder 
thoughts, 

Wont out at early morning, when the 
air 

Is delicate with some last starry 
tnmdi, 

To wander tliroiigli the market-place 
of flowers 

(The ])rctticst liannt in Paris), and 
make sure 

At worst tliat tliere were roses in the 
world. 

So wandering, musing, with the art¬ 
ist’s (‘ye. 

That kee]>s the shade-side of the 
tldug it loves, 

llalf-ahseiit, whole observing, while 
the crowd 

Of young vivacious and hlack-hraided 
heads 

Dipped, (piic.k as finches in a hlos- 
som<!(l tree, 

Among the nosegays, cheapening this 
and that 

In such a cheerful twitter of rapid 
speech,— 

My heart leapt in me, startled by a 
voice 

That slowly, faintly, with long 
hr(5at]is that marked 

The int(irval between the wish and 
word, 

Tmjuirial in Hfrang(ir’s French, 
“ Would ilmt he much. 

That hraiK'li of flowering mountain- 
gorse ? ” — “So mucli ? 

Too n)uch for me, then I ” tujpning 
the face round 

So (dose upon me that I felt the sigh 

It turiUKl with. 

“ Marian, Marian ! ” —face to face •— 

“Marian ! I find you. Shall 1 lot you 
go?” 

I held her two slight wrists with both 
my hands; 

“ Ah, Marian, Marian, can I let you 
go?” 

She flntt(irod from mo like a cychi- 
mcn 

As white, which, taken in a sudden 
wind, 
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Beats on nj^ainst the palisade. Let 
I)ass,’* 

She said at last. “I will not/’ I 
repli(‘d: 

“ I lost n»y sister Marian many days, 

And soiif?ht her ever in my walks 
and prayers, 

And now I find h<!r ... do we throw 
away 

The hrtiad we worked and prayed for, 
— eriiTnlde it 

And drop it . . . to do even so hy 
thee 

Whom still T’ve linnpfered after more 
than l)r(‘ad, 

My sister Marian ? Can T hurt thee, 
dear V 

Then wiiy distrust me ? Never trem¬ 
ble so. 

Como with me rather, where we’ll 
talk and livei, . * 

Ainl none shall vex ns. I’ve a homo 
for you 

And me, and no one else ”... 

She shook her head. 

** A Inane for yon and me and no one 
(dH(‘ 

111 suits o!io of ns: I pndcr to sueli 

A roof of jL:ra.ss on which a dower 
mi^jht sprinj^, 

Less eostlv to me than the eh(‘aj)est 
h(*r(‘; 

And yet f could not at this lioiir af- 
for(l 

A like liomo even. That you olftT 
yours, 

I thank you. You are good as heav¬ 
en its('lf — 

As good as one I knew before . . . 
Farewell !” 

I loosed her bands. “In his name 
no farewell ! ” 

(She stood as if I held her.) “ For 
Ids sake, 

For Ids sake, — Ttoinney’s I by the 
good lie meant, 

Ay, always ! by the love be pressed 
for onee, 

And by the grief, rei>roacb, abandon¬ 
ment, 

Ho took in ebang(‘/’ . . , 

“ He, Komney ! who grieved him? 

Who Iiad the heart for’t? what re- 
[‘roacb touched him ? 

Be merciful —speak quickly.” 

“ Therefore come,” 

I answered with authoritv. ”1 
think 


We dare to speak such things, and 
name such names, 

In the open squares of Paris.” 

Not a word 

She said,but in a gentle, bumbled way 

(As oiui who bad forgot herself in 
grief) 

Turnetl round, and followed closely 
where I went, 

As if I led her by a narrow plank 

Across devouring waters, step by 
stei>; 

And .so in silence we walked on a 
mile. 

And then she stopped: her face was 
white as wax. 

“ We go inucli farther ? ” 

“ You are ill,” I asked, 

“ Or tired ? ” 

She looked the whiter for her smile. 

“ Ther(‘’s one at home,” she said, 
“ lias need of rno 

By this time; and 1 must not let him 
wait.” 

“Not even,” I asked, “to hear of 
Komney Leigh ? ” 

“Not even,” she said, “to hoar of 
Mister Leigh.” 

“ In that case,” I r('suined, “ I go 
with yon, 

And we can talk the same thing there 
as h(jr(‘. 

None waits for me: I have my day to 
spend.” 

Her lij)S moved in a spasm without a 
sound; 

But then she spoke. “ It shall be as 
you please, 

And h<‘tt(',r so— 'tis shorter seen than 
ti)ld; 

And, tliough you will not find mo 
worth your pains, 

That^ e.ven, may he worth some pains 
to know 

For one as good as you are.” 

Then she led 

The way; and I, as hy a narrow 
plank 

Across devouring waters, followed 
her, 

Stepping hy lior footsteps, breathing 
by her breath, 

And holding her with eyes that would 
not slip; 
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And so, without a word, we walked a 
mile, 

And so another mile, without a word. 

Until the peopled streets beinf? all dis¬ 
missed, 

House rows and groups all scattered 
like a flock, 

The market-gardens thickened, and 
the long 

White walls beyond, like spiders’ out¬ 
side tlireads, 

Stretched, feeling blindly toward the 
country-fields 

Through half-built habitations and 
half-dug 

Foundations, — intervals of trenchant 
chalk 

That bit betwixt the grassy uneven 
turfs 

Where goats (vine-tendrils trailing 
from their mouths) 

Stood perched on edges of the cellar¬ 
age 

Which should be, staring as about to 
leap 

To find their coming Bacchus. All 
the place 

Seemed less a cultivation than a 
waste. 

Men work hero, only, — scarce begin 
to live: 

All’s sad, the country struggling with 
the town, 

Like an untanuHl hawk upon a strong 
man’s fist, 

That Ixiats its wings, and tries to get 
away. 

And cannot chouse be satisfied so 
soon 

To hop through court-yards with its 
right foot tied, 

The vintage jdains and pastoral hills 
in sight. 

Wo stoi)p<Ml beside a house too liigli 
and slim 

To stand there by itself, but waiting 
till 

Five others, two on thi.s side, thr(;o on 
that, 

Should grow up from the sullen sec¬ 
ond floor 

They pause at now, to build it to a 
row. 

The iip])er windows partly were un¬ 
glazed 

Meantime, —a meagre, unripe house: 
a line 


Of rigid po|)lars elbowed it behind; 

And just in front, beyond the lime 
and bricks 

That wronged the grass between it 
and the road, 

A great acacia with its slender trunk, 

And ov^erpoise of multitudinous 
leaves, 

(In which a hundred fields might spill 
their dew 

And intense verdure, yet find room 
enough) 

Stood reconciling all the place with 
green. 

I followed lip the stair upon her 
stop. 

She hurried upward, shot across a 
face, 

A woman’s, on the landing, — “ How 
now, now 1 

Is no one to have holidays but you ? 

You .said an hour, and stay three 
iKuirs, I think, 

And Julie waiting for your betters 
here ? 

Why, if he had waked, he might have 
waked, for me." 

— Just murmuring an excusing word, 
she ])asse(l 

And shut the rest out with the cham¬ 
ber-door, 

Myself shut in beside her. 

’Twas a room 

Scarce larger than a grave, and near 
as bare, — 

Two stools, a pallet-bed. I saw the 
room: 

A mouse could find no sort of shelter 
iii’t, 

Much less a greater secret; curtaiii- 
hiss,— 

The window fixed you with its tor¬ 
turing ey(‘<, 

Defying you to take a stop apartf 

if, ]Kiradv(;iituro, you would hide a 
thing. 

I saw the whole room, I and Marian 
there 

Alone. 

Alone ? She threw her bonnet off, 

Then, sighing as ’twero sighing the 
last time, 

Apiiroached tlio bed, and drew a 
shawl away: 

You couhl not peel a fruit you fear to 
bruise 

More calmly and more carefully than 
so,— 
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Nor would you find within, a rosier 
tin si led 

Pomegranate — 

Tliero lie lay upon his hack, 

The yearling creature, warm and 
moist with life 

To the hottoru of liis dimples, — to the 
ends 

Of the lovely tumbhid curls about his 
face ; 

For since ho had been covered over¬ 
much 

To keep him from the light-glan^, 
both his cheeks 

Were hot and scarlet as tlie first live 
rose 

The shepherd’s heart-blood ebbed 
away into 

The faster for his love. And love 
was here 

As instant: in the pretty hhhy-inouth. 

Shut close, as if for dreaming that it 
sucked; 

The little naked feet, drawn up the 
\\'ay 

Of nestled birdlings; every thing so 
soft 

And tend(‘r, — to the tiny holdfast 
hands, 

Which, closing on a finger into sleep, 

Had kept tli<! mould of’t. 

Whih^ we stood there dumb; 

For oh, that it should take such iuno- 
ccncc 

To jirove just guilt, T thought, and 
stood ther(5 dumb,— 

The light ujiou his eyelids pricked 
them w ide, 

And staring out at us with all their 
blue, 

As half piTiilexed between the angel¬ 
hood 

lie had been away to visit in his 
sleep, 

And our most mortal jorcsence, grad¬ 
ually 

He saw his mother’s face, accepting it 

In change for heaven itself with such 
a smile 

As might have well been h3ariit there, 
never moved. 

But smiled on in a drowse of oe.sta.sy, 

So happy (half with her, and half with 
lieaven) 

He couUl not have tht3 trouble to be 
stirrc‘d, 

But smiled aiel lay there. Like a 
ros(', I said ? 

As red and still indeed as any rose, 


That blows in all the silence of its 

Ieav<3H, 

Content, in blowing, to fulfil its life. 

She leaned above liim (drinking him 
as wine) 

In that extremity of love ’twill pass 

For agony or rapture, seeing that love 

Includes the whole of nature, round¬ 
ing it 

To lov(i ... no more, since more can 
never he 

Than just lov^e. Self-forgot, cast out 
of self, 

And drowning in the transport of the 
sight, 

Her whole pale j)assionate face, 
mouth, fortihead, e.>es, 

One gaze she stood ; then, slowly as 
he smiled. 

She smiled too, slowly, smiling un¬ 
aware. 

And drawing from his countenance 
to hers 

A faint(‘r red, as if she watched a 
fiaiiie, 

And stood in it aglow. “ IIow beau¬ 
tiful I ” 

Said she. 

I answered, trying to be cold. 

(Must sin bav<3 compensations, was 
my thought, 

As if it were a holy thing like grief? 

And is a woman to be fooled aside 

From putting vice down, with that 
woman’s toy, 

A hahy V) — “Ay I the child is well 
enough,” 

I ausAvered. “ If his mother’s palms 
are clean, 

They need 1x3 glad, of course, in clasp¬ 
ing .siicli ; 

But, if imt, I would rather lay my 
hand, 

AVere I she, on God’s brazen altar- 
bars 

Bed-hot with burning sacrificial 
lambs, 

Than touch the sacred curls of such a 
child.” 

She plunged her fingers in his cluster¬ 
ing locks 

As one Avho would not be afraid < f 
lire ; 

And then, with indrawn steady utter¬ 
ance, said, 

“ My lamb, my lamb I although, 
through such as thou, 
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IIk) most unclean got courage, and 
approached 

To God, once, now they cannot, even 
witli men, 

Find grace enough for pity and gentle 
words.” 

“MyMarian,” I made answer, grave 
and sad, 

“ The priest who stole a lamb to offer 
him 

Was still a thief. And if a woman 
steals 

(Through God’s own barrier-hedges of 
true love, 

Which fence efet license in securing 
love) 

A child like this, that smiles so in her 
face, 

I She is no mother, but a kidnapper, 
j And he’s a dismal orphan, not a son, 
i Whom all her kisses cannot feeti so 
I full 

I lie will not miss hereafter a pure 
I homo 

I To live in, a pure heart to lean 
against, 

A pure good mother’s name and 
memory 

To hope by when the world grows 
thick and bad, 

And he feels out for virtue.” 

” 011 1 ” she smiled 

With bitter patience, “thechild takes 
his chance ; 

Kot much worse off in being father- 

1(\SS 

Than I was, fathered. Tie will say, 
belike, 

His mother was the saddest creature 
horn : 

He’ll say his mother lived so contrary 

To joy, that even the kindest, seeing 
her. 

Grew sometimes almost cruel; he’ll 
not say 

She flew contrarious in thofacoof God 

With bat-wings of her vices. Stole 
my child 1 

My flower of earth, ray only flower 
on earth, 

My sweet, my beauty 1 ” . . . Up she 
snatched the child. 

And, breaking on him in a storm of 
tears, 

Brew out her long sobs from their 
shivering roots, 

Until ho took iff for a game, and 
stretched 


His feet, and flapped his eager arms 
like wings, 

And crowed and gurgled through his 
infant laugh. 

“ Mine, mine I ” she said. “ I have as 
sure a right 

As any glad proud mother in the 
world, 

Who sets her darling down to cut his 
teeth 

Upon her church-ring. If she talks 
of law, 

I talk of law: I claim my mother- 
dues 

By law, — the law which now is para¬ 
mount ; 

The common law, hy which the poor 
and weak 

Are trodden under foot by vicious 
men, 

And loathed forever after by the good. 

Let pass I I did not filch : I found 
the child.” 

“You found him, ISIarian ? ” 

“ Ay, I found him where 

I found my curse, — in the gutter with 
my shame I 

What have you, any of you, to say to 
that. 

Who all are happy, and sit safe and 
high. 

And never spoke before to arraign 
my right 

To grief itself? What, what, . . . 
being beaten down 

By hoofs of maddened oxen into a 
ditch, 

Half-dead, whole mangled, when a 
girl at last 

Breathes, sees . . . and finds there, 
bedded in her flesh. 

Because of the extremity of the 
shock, 

Some coin of price! . . . and whbn a 
good man comes 

(That’s God I the best men aro not 
quite as good) 

And says, * J dropx>ed the coin there ; 
take it, you, 

And keep it, mshall pay you for the 
loss,’ — 

You all put up your finger— * See the 
thief I 

Observe what precious thing she has 
come to nlch 1 

How bad those girls aro I' Ob, my 
flower, my pet, 

I dare forget I have you in my arms, 
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And fly off to be angry with tlie 
world, 

And fright you, hurt you with my 
tempers, till 

You double up your lip? Why, tliat 
indeed 

la bad : a naughty mother I ** 

“ You mistake,” 

I interrupted. ” If 1 lov(id you not, 

X should not, Marian, certainly be 
hen*..” 

“ Alas I ” she said, ” you are so very 
good ; 

And yet 1 wish, indeed, you had 
never come 

To make me sob until I vex the 
child. 

It is not wholesome for those pleasure- 
plats 

To bo so early watered by our brinv..* 

And then who knows? he may.not 
like me now 

As well, perhajis, as ere ho saw me 
fn^t: 

One’s ugly fretting. lie has eyes the 
same 

As ang(‘ls, but he cannot see as d(u*p ; 

Aiid HO rv(* k(*i>t forever in his siglit 

A sort of smile to jileaso him, as you 
l)lace 

A gre(m thing from the gard(*ii in a 

Clip 

To mak^^ Ix'licve it grows there. Look, 
iny sweet, 

My cowsli]>-ball I w(^’vo done with that 
cross face. 

And here’s tlio face come back you 
used to like. 

All, ah ! ln! laughs: he likes me. Ah ! 
Miss liOigli, 

You’re grijat and pure; but were you 
purer still, — 

As if you had walked, we’ll say no 
o1 luirwhen^ 

Thau up anti tluwu the New Jerusa- 

hmi, 

And held your trailing lutestring nj) 
yourstdf 

From l)rushing the twelve stones, f<w 
fear of some 

Small siieek as littro as a needle- 
prick. 

White stitched on white, — the child 
would k(*cp to mr. 

Would cIkujhc his jxjor lost Marian, 
like me btvst. 

And, though \aui stretched your arms, 
cry back and cling, 


As we do when God says it’s time to 
die 

And bids us go up higher. Leave us, 
then: 

We two arc happy. Does he push me 
f)lT ? 

lie’s satisfied with me, as I with 
him.” 

“So soft to one, so liard to others I 
Nay,” 

I cried, more angry that she melted 
me, 

” We make henceforth a cushion of 
our faults 

To sit and i)ractiso cas^ virtues on ? 

1 thought a chihl was^given to sanc¬ 
tify 

A woman, — sot her, in the sight of 
all 

The clear-eyed heavens, a chosen 
minister 

To do their business, and lead spirits up 
Th<^ difficult liliie heights. A woman 
lives 

Not b(‘ttcr(Hl, quickened toward the 
truth and good 

Through being a mother ? . . . Then 
slie’s Tiom*, although 
She dam])s hm* baby’s cheeks by kiss¬ 
ing them, 

As we kin rosc'S.” 

” Kill I O Christ I ” she said, 
And turiuid her wild, sad face from 
si<le to side 

With most d(*spairing wonder in it. 
” What, 

What liave you in your souls against 
in(j then, 

All of you? Am I wicked, do you 
think? ’ ' 

God knows mo, trusts me with the 
child — but you. 

You think me really wicked ? ” 

” Com[>laisant,” 
I answered softly, ” to a wrong yon’vo 
done, 

Ilceausc of certain profits, which is 
wrong 

the first wrong, Marian. 
AVlicn yon bdt 

The pure place and the nohlc heart 
to take 

The hand of a seduc<*r ”... 

” Whom ? whose band ? 
I took the hand of ” . . . 

Snriiigiiig up erect, 
And lifting up thej;:hild at full arm’s- 
length, 
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Aa if to bear biin liko an orifiamme 

Unconquerable to armies of re- 
proat'ii, — 

“By him,'' she said, my cliild’a 
head and its curls, 

By those blue eyes no woman horn 
could dare 

A perjury on, I make iny mother\s 
oath, 

That if I left that heart to lighten it, 

The blood of mine was still, except 
for p^rief! 

No cleaner maid than I was took a 
step 

To a sadder end, —no matron-mother 
now 

Looks backward to her early maiden- 
liood 

Throup:h cliaster pulses. I speak 
stea<lily; 

And if I lie so ... if, being fouled in 
will 

And paltered with in soul by devil’s 
lust, 

I dared to bid this angel take my 
part , . . 

Would God sit quiet, let us think, in 
heaven, 

Nor strike me dumb with thunder? 
Yet I Hj)eak: 

He clears me therefore. What, ‘ se¬ 
duced ’’s your word ? 

Do wolves seduce a wandering fawn 
in France ? 

Do eagles, who have pinched a lamb 
with claws, 

Seduce it into carrion ? So with me. 

I was not ever, as you say, seduced. 

But sim]»ly m wdered.” 

There sbti i»aused, and sighed, 

With such a sigh as drops from agony 

To exhaustion,-, sighing while she 
let the babe 

Slide down upon hei bosom from her 
arms. 

And all her face’s light fell after 
him 

Like a ton^h quenched in falling. 
Down she sank, 

And sate upon the bedside with the 
child. 

But I, convicted, broken utterly, 

With woman’s passion clung about 
her waist, 

And kissed her hair and eyes, — “I 
have been wrong, 

Sweet Marian” . . . (weeping in a 
tender rage), j 


“ Sweet, holy Marian 1 And now, 
Marian, now. 

I’ll use your oath, although my lips 
are hard. 

And by the child, my Marian, by the 
child, 

T swear his mother shall be inno¬ 
cent 

Before iny conscience, as in the open 
Book 

Of Him who reads for judgment. In¬ 
nocent, 

My sister ! Let the night he ne’er so 
dark, 

The moon is surely somewhere in the 
sk>. 

So surely is your whiteness to ho 
found 

Through all dark facts. But pardon, 
pardon me. 

And smile a little, Marian, — for the 
child. 

If not for mo, my sister.” 

The poor lip 

Just motioned for the smile, and let it 

- ffo; 

And then, with scarce a stirring of 
the mouth, 

As if a statue spoke that could not 
breathe, 

But spoke on calm between its marble 
lips, — 

“ I’m gla<l, I’m very glad, you clear 
nui so. 

I shoiikl be sorry that you set me 
down 

With harlots, or with even a better 
name 

Which misbecomes bis mother. For 
the rest, 

T am not on a Icv’^el with your love, 

Nor ever was, you know, but now 
am worsen 

Because that world of yours has dealt 

Willl IIH* , ' 

As when the hard sea bites and chews 
a stone, 

And chanp's the first form of it. I’ve 
markcHl 

A shore of pebbles bitten to one 
shape 

From all the various life of madre¬ 
pores ; 

And so that little stone called Mar¬ 
ian Eric, 

Picked up and tlropiied by you and 
auotber friend. 

Was grouml and tortured by the in* 
cessant sea, 
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Anti bmisod from what sho was,— 
changrtl ! dtsath^s a (‘hangjo, 

And Rha, I said, waa murdortid: Mar¬ 
ianas dead. 

Wlmt can yon do with people when 
tlioy are dtiad, 

Thit, if you are pious, sinp; a liymn 
and go, 

Or, if you are tendtir, lieave asigli and 
k<>i 

But go hy all means, and permit 
the graSvS 

To ket^p its green fend up ’twixt them 
and you ? 

Then leave me, — let me rest. I*m 
dead, I say. 

And if, to save the child from death 
as well, 

The mother in me has survived the 
rest, 

Why, that’s God’s miracle yod must | 
not tax, i 

I’m not less dead for that: I'm noth-I 
ingmore | 

But lust a mother. Only for tlio 
child 

I’m warm, and cold, and hungry, and 
afraiil, 

And smell the dowers a little, and see 
the sun, 

And speak still, and am silent,—just 
for him! 

I pray you therefore to mistake me 
not, 

And treat me haply as T wc-re alive; 

For, though you ran a [»in into my 
soul, 

I think it would not lutrt nor tronhhj 

IIH?. 

Here’s jiroof, dear lady, — in the mar¬ 
ket-placro 

But now, yon promised mo to say a 
word 

About ... a friend, who once, long 
years ago, 

Took God’s plaeo toward me, when 
he leans and loves, 

And does not thunder . . . whom at 
last I loft. 

As all of us leave God. You thought 
perhaps 

T seonu'd to care for hearing of that 
friend ? 

Now judge nu^ I Wo have sate hero 
half an lioiir 

And talked together of the child and 
me. 

And I not asked as much as ‘ What’s 
tlio thing 


You hafl to tell mo of the friend . . . 
the friend ? ’ 

He’s sad, I think you said, — he’s sick 
I>erhaps ? 

’Tis nought to Marian if he’s sad or 
sick. 

Another would have crawled beside 
your foot, 

And i)rayed your words out. Why, a 
beast, a dog, 

A starved eat, iif Iiti had fed it once 
with milk, 

Wouhi show less hardness. But I’m 
dead, you see, 

And that explains it.” 

Poor, poor thing, she spoke 

And shook lier head, as w'hito and 
calm as frost 

On days too cold for raining any 
more, 

But still with such a face, so much 
alive, 

I could not choose but take it on my 
arm, 

And stroke the placid patience of its 
cheeks, 

Then told my story out, of Romney 
Leigh, — 

JIow', having lost h(‘r, sought her, 
missed her still, 

He, broken-hearted for himself and 
her. 

Had <lrawn the curtains of tlio world 
awhih*. 

As if lie had done with morning. 
There 1 stopped; 

For when she gasp(ul, and pressed mo 
witli her eyes, 

” And now . . . how is it v/itli him ? 
tell mo now,” 

I felt the shame of comiicnrHatod 
muef, 

And chose my words with sernplo — 
slowly ste])pcd 

Upon the slijipery stones set licro and 
there 

Across the sliding water. ‘ ‘ Certainly, 

As evening empties morning into 
night, 

Another morning takes the evening 
nj> 

I With healthful, providentifd inter¬ 
change ; 

And though he thought still of 
her” — 

Yes, sho ];new, 

Sho understood; she had supposed, 
indeed, 

That as one stops a hole upon a flute, 
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At which a new note comes and 
shapes the tune, 

Excluding her would bring a worthier 
in, 

And, long ere this, that Lady Waldo- 
mar 

lie love<i so ” . . . 

“ Loved I ” I started — “ loved her so I 

Now tell me ”... 

” I will tell you,” she replied: 

“ But, since we’re taking oaths, you'll 
promise first 

That he in England, he, shall never 
learn 

In what a dreadful trap his creature 
here. 

Bound whose unworthy neck he had 
meant to tie 

The honorable ribbon of his name. 

Fell unaware, and came to butchery: 

Because, — I know him, — as he takes 
to heart 

The grief of every stranger, he’s not 
like 

To banish mine as far as I should 
choose 

In wisliiijg him most happy. Now he 
loaves 

To tlnnk of me, perverse, who w’cnt 
my way, 

Unkind, and left him; but if once he 
knew . . . 

Ah, then, tlio sharp nail of my cruel 
wrong 

Would fasten me forever in his sight, 

Like some jioor curious bird, through 
each spreail wing 

Nailed high up over a fierce hunter’s 
fire, 

To spoil the dinner of all tenderer 
folk 

Come in hy chance. Nay, since your 
Marian’s dead, 

You shall not hang her up, hut dig a 
hole. 

And bury her in silence; ring no 
bells.” 

I answered gayly, though iny wliole 
voi(U5 wept, 

” We’ll ring the joy-hells, not the 
funeral-bells, 

Because we have her hack, dead or 
alive.” 

She never answered that, but shook 
her head; 

Then low and calm, as one who, safe 
ia heaven, 


Shall tell a story of his lower life, 

Unmoved by shame or anger, so she 
sj)oke. 

She told me she had loved upon her 
knee.s, 

As others pray, more perfectly ab¬ 
sorbed 

In the act and inspiration. She felt 
his 

For just his uses, not her own at 
all, 

His stool, to sit on or put up his 
foot; 

His cup, to fill with wine or vinegar. 

Whichever drink might please him at 
the chance, 

For that should please her always; 
let him write 

His name upon her ... it seemed 
natural: 

It was most precious, standing on his 
shelf, 

To wait until he chose to lift his 
hand. 

Well, well, —I saw her then, and 
must have, seen 

How bright her life went floating on 
lier leve, 

Like wicks the housewives send afloat 
on oil 

Which feeds them to a dame that 
lasts the night. 

To do good seemed so much his busi- 

TH^SS, 

That having done it she was fain to 
tliink 

Must till up his cajiacaty for joy. 

At first site never mooted with her¬ 
self 

If he was happy, since he made her 
so; 

Or if lie loved her, being so much be- 
loveil. , 

Who thinks of asking if the sun is 
light, 

Observing that it lightens? who’s so 
hohi, 

To question God of his felicity? 

Still less. And thus she took for 
granted first 

What, first of all, she should have put 
to proof, 

And sinned against him so, but only 
so. 

”What could you hope,” she said. 
” of such as she ? 

You take a kid you like, and turn it 
out 
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In florae fair garden ; though the crear- 
tiire’fl fond 

And gentle, it will leap upon the 
beds, 

And break your tulips, bite your ten- 
d(3r trees : 

The wonder would bo if such inno¬ 
cence 

Spoiled less. A garden is no place for 
kids.’» 

And by degrees, when he who had 
chosen her 

Brought in his courteous and benig¬ 
nant fri<3nds 

To spend their goodness on her, which 
she took 

So very gladly, as a part of his,— 

By slow degrees it broke on her slow 
sense, 

That she, too, in that Eden of delight 

Was out of place, and, like thCvSilly Kid, 

Still did most mischief where she 
meant most love. 

A thought enough to make a woman 
mad, 

(No beast in this but she may well go 
mad) 

That saying “ I am thine to love and 
use ” 

May blow the plague in her protest¬ 
ing breath 

To the very man for whom she claims 
to die ; 

That, <;linging round Ids neck, she 
pulls him down 

And drowns him ; and that, lavishing 
her soul, 

Slu) hales i)crdition on him. “ So, 
being mad,” 

Said Marian . . . 

“ Ah ! who stirred sucli thoughts,” 
you fusk ? 

** Whose fault it was that she should 
have such tlioughts ? 

None’s fault, none’s fault. The light 
(iomes, and we see : 

But if it were not truly for our eyes. 

There would be nothing seen for all 
the light; 

And so with Marian. If she saw at 
last, 

The sense was in her : Lady Walde- 
mar 

Had si>oken all in vain else.” 

” O my heart, 

O prophet in my heart I ” I cried 
aloud. 

“ Then Lady Waldemar spoke ! ** 


“ Did she speak ? ” 

Mused Marian softly, ** or did she 
only sign ? 

Or did she put a word into her 
face 

And look, and so impress you with 
the word ? 

Or leave it in the foldings of her 
gown, 

Like rosemary smells a movement 
will shake out 

When no one’s conscious? Who 
shall say, or guess ? 

One thing alone was certain, — from 
the day 

The gra<nou8 lady paid a visit first, 

She, Marian, saw things different, 
— felt distrust 

Of all that sheltering roof of circum¬ 
stance 

Her hopes were building into with 
clay nests : 

Her heart was restless, pacing up and 
down, 

And fluttering, like dumb creatures 
before storms, 

Not knowing wherefore she was ill at 
ease.” 

“ And still the lady came,” said Mari¬ 
an Erie, — 

” Much oftener than Ac knew it, Mister 
J.eigh. 

She hade me never tell him she had 
e.oine. 

She liked to love me better than he 
knew : 

So very kind was Lady Waldemar. 

And every time she brouglit with her 
mort‘, light, 

And every light made sorrow clearer 
. . . Well, 

Ah, well 1 w<? cannot give lier blame 
for that: 

’Twonld be the same thing if an angel 
(;ame, 

Whose right should prove our wrong. 
And every time 

The lady came she looked more beau- 
tiful, 

And 8]u)ke more like a flute among 
green trf^^s, 

Until at last, us one, whose heart be¬ 
ing sad 

On liearinjj lovely music, sinhlenly 

Dissolves in weeping, I brake out in 
tears 

Before her, asked her counsel, — * Had 
I erred 
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In being too happy? would slie set 
mo straight y 

For she, ))oiiig wise and good, and 
born above 

The flats I had never climbed from, 
could perceive 

If such as I might grow upon the hills, 

And whetlier such poor herb sufficed 
to grow 

For Ilomney Leigh to break his fast 
iipon’t; 

Or would he pine on such, or haply 

, starve ? ’ 

She wrapt me in her generous arms at 
once, 

And lot mo dream a moment how it 
feels 

To liave a real mother, like some 
girls ; 

But, when I looked, her face was 
younger . . . ay, 

Youth’s too bright not to be a little 
liard, 

And beauty keeps itself still upper¬ 
most, 

That’s true I Though Lady Walde- 
mar was kind. 

She hurt me, hurt, as if.tliQ morning- 
sun 

Should smite us on the eyelids when 
we sleep, 

And wake us up with headache. Ay, | 
and soon 

Was liglit enough to make my heart 
ache too. 

She told me truths I asked for,— 
’twas iiiy fault, — 

‘ That Eomnoy could not love me, if 
he wouhl, 

As men call loving: there are bloods 
that How 

Together, like some rivers, and not 
mix, 

Through contraries of nature. He, 
indeed. 

Was set to wed mo, to espouse my 
class. 

Act out a rash opinion ; and, once 
wed, 

8o just a man and gentle could not 
choose 

But make my life as smooth as mar¬ 
riage-ring, 

Bespeak me mildly, keep me a cheer¬ 
ful house. 

With servants, brooches, all the flow¬ 
ers I liked. 

And pretty dresses, silk the whole 
year round’ . . . 


At which I stopped her, — ‘This for 
mo. And now 

For him ? ' She hesitated, — truth 
grew hard; 

She owned ‘ ’Twas plain a man like 
Ilomney Leigh 

Required a wife more level to him¬ 
self. 

If day by day he had to bend hia 
height 

To pick up sympathies, opinions, 
thoughts. 

And interchange the common talk of 
life, 

Which helps a man to live, as well as 
talk, 

ITis days were heavily taxed. Who 
buys a staff 

To fit the hand, that reaches hut the 
knee ? 

ITeM feel it bitter to be forced to miss 

The perfect joy of married suited 
pairs, 

Who, bursting through the soiiarating 
hedge 

Of iiersonal dues with thatesweet eg¬ 
lantine 

Of equal love, keep saying, “So we 
think. 

It strikes vs, that’s our fancy.”’ — 
Vvlien I asked 

If earnest will, devoted love, em¬ 
ployed 

In youth like mine, would fail to 
raise me up, 

As two strong arms will always raise 
a child 

To a fruit hung overhead, slie sighed 
and sighed . . . 

‘ That coil hi not be,’ she feared. ‘ You 
take a pink, 

You dig about its roots, and water it. 

And so improve it to a garden-iiink. 

But will not change it to a helio¬ 
trope: ^ 

The kind remains. And then the 
harder truth, — 

This Romney Leigh, so rash to leap a 
pale. 

So bold for conscience, quick for mar¬ 
tyrdom. 

Would suffer steadily and never 
flinch. 

But suffer surely and keenly, when 
his class 

Turned shoulder on him for a shame¬ 
ful match, 

And set him up as ninepiu in their i 
talk 
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To bowl him down with jestings/ 
Then* she paused, 

And when I used the pause in doubt¬ 
ing that 

We wronged liim, after all, in what 
wo feared — 

‘Suppose such tilings could never 
tou<‘b him more 

In his higli conscienee (if the things 
should he,) 

Than, when the queen sits in an up- 
jier room. 

The horses in the street can spatter 
lier 1 ’ — 

A moment, hope came; but the lady 
closed 

That door, and nicked the lock, and 
shut it out, 

Observing wisely, that ‘the tender 
heart 

Which made liim over-soft to a lo\^er 
class 

Would scarcely fail to make hivu sen¬ 
sitive 

To a higlu'r, —how they thought, and 
what they felt.’ 

“Alas, alas 1 “ said Marian, rocking 
slow 

The pretty baby who was near asleep, 

The eyelids creeping over the blue 
balls,- 

“ She made it clear, too clear: I saw 
the whole. 

And y<^t who knows if I had seen my 
way 

Straight out of it by looking, though 
'twas clear, 

Unless the generous lady, ’ware of 
this. 

Had set her own house all a-fire forme 

To light me forwards ? Leaning on 
luy face 

Her lieavy agate eyes, which crushed 
my will, 

She told me tenderly, (as when men 
come 

To a bedside to tell people they must 
die) 

‘She knew of knowledge, — ay, of 
knowledge knew, 

That Romney Leigh had loved her 
formerly. 

And she lovt*d him, she might say, 
now the cdiance 

Was past. But that, of course, be 
neviu* guessed, 

For sometlling came between them,— 
something thin 


As a cohweb, catching every fly of 
doubt 

To hold it buzzing at the window- 

{ lane, 

lelp to dim the daylight. Ah, 
man's pride 

Or woman’s, — which is greatest? 
most averse 

To brushing cobwebs ? Well, but she 
and he 

Remained fast friends: it seemed not 
more than so, 

Because In*, had bound his hands, and 
could not stir. 

An honorable man, if somewhat rash; 
And she — not even for Romney 
would she spill 

A blot, as little even as a tear . , . 
Upon ids marriage-contract, — not to 
gain 

A better joy for two than came by 
that; 

For, though I stood between her 
heart and heaven, 

She loved me wholly.’ “ 

Did J langh, or curse ? 
I think I sat there silent, hearing 
all, 

Ay, hearing double, —Marian’s tale, 
at once. 

And Romney’s marriage-vow, 

h’eA‘p to THKK,” 

AVliich means that woman-8eri>ent. 

Is it time 
For church now ? 

“ Lady Waldeiriar spoke more,” 
Continued Marian; “but as when a 
soul 

Will pass out through the sweetness 
of a song 

Beyond it, voyaging the uphill road. 
Even so mine wandereci from the 
things I heard 

To those 1 suffered. It was afterward 
1 shaped the resolution to the act. 

For many hours we talked. What 
need to talk ? 

The fate was clear and close; it 
touched my eyes; 

But still the generous lady tried to 
keep 

The case afloat, and would not let it 

go. 

And argued, struggled upon Marian’s 
side. 

Which was not Romney’s, though she 
little knew 

Wbafugly monster would take up 
the end,— 
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What ffriping death within the 
drowning death 

Was ready to complete my sum of 
death.” 

I thouglit, —Perhaps he^s sliding now 
the ring 

Upon that woman’s finger . . . 

She went on; 

” The lady, failing to prevail her way, 

Upgathered my torn wishes from 
ihe ground, 

And pieced them with her strong be- 
iievohuice; 

And as I thought I could breathe 
freer air 

Away from England, going without 
pause, 

Without farewell, just breaking with 
a jerk 

The blossomed ofiTshoot from my 
thorny life. 

She promised kindly to provide the 
means, 

With instant passage to the colonies 

And full jn-oUiCtion, * would commit 
me straight 

To one who Iiad once been her wait¬ 
ing-maid, 

And had the customs of the world, 
intent 

On changing England for Australia 

Herself, to carry out her fortune so.’ 

For wliic’h I thanked the Jiady Wal- 
demar, 

As men upon their death-beds thank 
last friends 

Who lay the pillow straight: it is not 
ranch, 

And yet ’tis all of which they are car 
pahle, — 

This lying smoothly in a bed to die. 

And so, ’twas fixed; and so, from 
day to day, 

The woman named came in to visit 
me.” 

Just then the girl stopped speaking, 
sate ertict, 

And stared at ino as if I had been a 
ghost, 

(P(^rhaps I looked as white as any 
ghost) 

With large-eyed horror. ” Does God 
make,” she said, 

All sorts of creatures really, do you 
think? 

Or is it that the Devil slavers them 

So excellently, that wo come to doubt 


Who’s stronger, — ho who makes, or 
ho who mars ? 

I never liked the woman’s face, or 

voice, 

Or ways: it made me blush to look at 
her; 

It made me tremble if she touched my 
hand; 

And when she spoke a fondling word, 
I shrank 

As if one bated me who had power 
to hurt; 

And, every time she came, my veins 
ran cold, 

As somebody were walking on my 
grave. 

At last 1 spoke to Lady Waldemar: 

‘ Could such a one be good to trust ? * 
1 asked. 

Whereat the lady stroked my cheek, 
and laughed 

Her silver laugh (one must bo bom 
to laugh 

To put such music in it), — * Foolish 

girl. 

Your scattered wits are gathering wool 
beyond 

The slicewalk readies I — leave the 
thing to im\’ 

And therefore, half in trust, and half 
in scorn 

That I had heart still for another fear 

In such a safe despair, I left the thing. 

“ The rest is short. I was obedient: 

T wrote my letter which delivered hun 

From Marian to his own prosnerities. 

And followed that bad guide. The 
lady ? — hush, 

I never blame the latly. Ladies who 

Sit high, however willing to look 
(Town, 

Will si^arce see lower than their dain¬ 
ty feet; 

And Lady Waldemar saw l(\ss than I, 

With what a Devil’s daughter I ^ent 
forth 

Along the swine’s road, down the 
precipice, 

In such a curl of hell-foam caught 
and choked. 

No shriek of soul in anguish could 
pierce through 

To fetch some help. They say there’s 
help in heaven 

For all such cries. But if one cries 
from hell . . . 

What then? —the heavens are deaf 
upon that side. 
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** A woman . . . hoar ino, lot mo 
umko it plain ... j 

A woijiaii . . . not a monster . . .' 
hotlj lior broiists 

Maclo riglit to suckle balics . . . she 
took ino olT 

A woman also, young and ignorant. 

And heavy with my grief, iny two 
poor eyes 

Near washed away with weeping, till 
the tr<«!8, j 

The blessed unaccustomed trees and I 
fields 

Ban cither side the train like stranger 
<logs 

Unworthy of any notice, — took nio off 

fio dull, so blind, so onlv half alive, 

Not seeing by what road, nor by what 
ship, 

Nor toward what place;, nor to. what 
end of all. 

Men carry a corj»se thus,—^past the 
doorway, past 

The garden-gate, the children’s play¬ 
ground, up 

The green lane, — then they leave it 
in the pit, 

To sleep arnl find corruption, cheek 
to clieek 

Witli him who stinks sim^e Friday. 

“ Tint suppose: 

To go down with one’s soul into the 
grave, 

To go down half dead, half alive, I 
say, 

And wake up witli corrui)tion . . . 
cheek to cheek 

With him who stinks since Friday I 
Tht;re it is. 

And that's the horror of’t. Miss Leigh. 

“ You feel ? 

You understand? — no, do not look 
at me, 

But understand. The blank, blind 
weary way 

Which l<;d, where'er it led, away at 
least* 

The shifted ship . . . to Sydney, or to 
France, 

Still bound, vvberevor else, to another 
land; 

The swooning sickness on the dismal 
sea, 

The fonugn shore, the shameful 
house, the night, 

TJie feeble blood, the heavy-headed 
grief . . . 

No need to bring their damnable 
drugged cup, 


And yet they brought it. Hell’s so 
prodigal 

Of Oevirs gifts, hunts lilwirally in 

1 »acks, 

dll no poor small creature of 
the wilds 

But fifty red wide throats must smoke 
at it, 

As Ills at mo . . . when waking up 
at last . . . 

I told you that I waked up in the 
grave. 

** Enough so I — it is plain enough so. 
True, 

Wo wretches cannot tell out all our 
wrt)ng 

Without olTeuce to decent happy 
folk. 

I know that wo must scrupulously 
hint 

Witli half-words, delicate reserves, 
the thing 

Which no one scrupled wo should 
feci in full. 

Let pass the rest, then; only leave 
my oath 

Upon tliis sleeping child, — man's vio' 
lence, 

Not man’s seduction, made me what 
I am, 

As lost as ... I told him I should ho 
lost. 

When mothers fail us, can we help 
ours(;lv(;s ? 

That’s fatal 1 And you call it being 
lost, 

That <lown came next day’s noon, and 
caught me there 

Half giblH;ring and half raving on 
the fioor. 

And wondering what had happened 
U]) in heaven, 

That snns should dare to shine when 
God himself 

Was certainly abolished. 

“ I was mad, 
How many weeks I know not, — 
many weeks. 

1 think they let me go when I was 
mad: 

They feared my eyes, and loosed mo, 
as hoys might 

A mad dog which they had tortured. 
Up and down 

I went, by road and village, over 
tracts 

Of open foreign country, large and 
strange, 




“ And there I sate, one evening by the road, 
I, Marian Erie/* — Page lai. 
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Crossed everywhere by long, thin 
poplar-lines 

Like fingers of some ghastly skeleton 
hand 

Through sunlight and through moon¬ 
light evenrioro 

Ihished out from hell itself to pluek 
me back, 

And resolute to get mo, alow and sure; 
While every roadside Christ upon his 
cross 

Hung reddening through his gory 
wounds at me. 

And slitjok his nails in anger, and 
(;ame down 

To follow a mile after, wading up 
The low vines and green wheat, cry¬ 
ing, “ Take the girl 1 
She’s none of mine from henceforth.” 
Tlicn I knew 

(But this is somewhat dimmer than 
the rest) 

The charitable peasants gave me bread, 
And leave to sleep in straw; and 
twice they tied, 

At parting, Mary’s imago round my 
neck. 

How heavy it seemed ! —,as lieavy as 
a stone; 

A woman has been strangled wdth 
less weight: 

I threw it in a ditch to keep it clean, 
And ease my breath a little, when 
none looked: 

I did not need such safeguards: brutal 
men 

Stopped short, Miss Leigh, in insult, 
when they had seen 
My face, ■— I must have liad an awful 
look. 

And so I lived: tlie weeks passed on, 
— I lived. 

*Twas living my old tramjvlife o’er 
again, 

But this time in a dream, and hunted 
round 

By some prodigious dream-fear at iny 
hack, 

Which ended yet: my brain cleared 
presently; 

And there I sate, one evening, by the 
road, 

I, Marian Erie, myself, alone, undone, 
Pacing a sunset low upon the fiats 
As if It were the finish of all time. 
The great red stone U£>on my sepul¬ 
chre, 

Which angels were too weak to roll 
away. 


SEVENTH BOOK. 

“ Thk woman’s motive ? shall we 
daub ourselves 

With finding roots for nettles? ’tia 
soft clay, 

And easily explored. She had the 
means, 

The moneys, by the lady’s liberal 
grace, 

In trust for that Australian scheme 
and mo, 

Which so, that she might clutch with 
both her hands, 

And chink to her naughty uses un¬ 
disturbed, 

She served me (after all it was not 
strange; 

’Twas only what my mother would 
have done) 

A motherly, right damnable good 
turn. 

“ Well, after. There are nettles 
everywhere; 

But smooth gr(Hui grasses are more 
common still: 

The blue of heaven is larger than the 
cloud. 

A niilh‘r’s wife at Clichy took mo in, 

And spent her pity on me, — made 
me calm, 

And mendy very reasonably sad. 

She found mo a servant’s place in 
Baris, where 

I tritMl to take the cast-off life again, 

Ami stood as qnitit as a beaten ass, 

Who, liaviug fallen through overloads, 
stands up 

To let them charge him wdth another 
pack. 

A few months, so. My mistress, 
young and light, , 

Was easy with me, less for kindness 
than 

Because she led, herself, aii easy 
time 

Betwixt her lover and her looking- 
glass, 

Scarce knowing which way she was 
praised the most. 

She felt so jjretty and so pleased all 
day, 

She could not take the trouble to be 
cross, 

But sometimes, as I stooped to tie her 
shoe, 
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Would tap mo softly with her slender 
foot, 

Still restless with the last night’s 
dancing in’t, 

And say, ‘ Fi(i, pale-faee ! Are you 
English girls 

All grave and silent? miiss-hookstill, 
and Lent ? 

And first-communion pallor on your 
chocks, 

Worn past the time for’t ? Little fool, 
b(‘ gay I ’ 

At which sJic vanished, like a fairy, 
through 

A gap of silver laughter. 

“ Came an liour 

When all went ottuirwiae. She did 
not s]»eak, 

Lilt clinched her brows, and clipped 
me with h(ir eyes 

As if a vijicr with a pair of tonga, 

Too far for any touch, yiit muir enougli 

To view th<5 writhing creature, — then 
at last, 

‘Stand still there, in the holy Vir¬ 
gin’s nam<?, 

Thou Marian: thou’rt no reputable 
girl, 

Although sufliejeut dull for twenty 
saints ! 

.1 think thou mock’st nui and my 
hous(‘,’ she said; 

‘ Confess thou’lt he a motluT in a 
month, 

Thou mask of saintshin.’ 

“ (kuiUi I answer h(*r? 

The light hrok(} in so. It meant t/mt, 
tlien, ilmi ? 

I liad not thought of that, in all my 
thoughts, 

Through all the cold miinh aching of 
my brow, 

Througli all the heaving of impatient 
life 

Wliich threw inc^ on death at inter¬ 
vals: through all 

The uphreak of the fountains of my 
heart 

The rains had swidled U>o large. It 
could m(‘an tJiol? 

Did Go<l iiiakt' mothers out of victims, 
tlieii, 

And S(;t such pure ameiis to hideous 
deeds ? 

Why not? He overblows an ugly 
grave. 

With viobits wliicli blossom iu the 
si»ring. 

And / could be a mother iu a mouth ? 


I hope it was not wicked to be glad. 

I lifted up my voice and wept, and 
laughed- 

To heaven, not her — until it tore my 
throat. 

* Confess, confess ! ’ What was there 
to confess, 

Except man’s cruelty, except my 
wrong ? 

Except this anguish, or this ecstasy? 

This sbanio or glory ? The light wo¬ 
man therij 

Wiis small to take it in: an acorn-cup 

Would take the sea iu sooner. 

“ ‘ Good I ’ she cried; 

‘Unmarried and a mother, and she 
laughs! 

These unchaste girls are always im¬ 
pudent. 

Get out, intriguer I Leave my house, 
and trot! 

I womb^r you slioukl look mo in the 
fae(s 

With such a iilthy secret.* 

“ Tlien T rolled 

My scanty bundle up, and went ray 
way, 

Wasluid white with weeping, shud¬ 
dering, lu^ad and foot, 

With blind, bysteric ])assion, stagger 
ing fortli 

Jleyoiid tliosii doors. ’Twas natural, 
of cours(', 

She should not ask me where I meant 
to sle(‘p; 

I might sleep well beneath the heavy 
Seine, 

Like others of my sort: the bed was 
laid 

For US- But any woman, womanly, 

Had tlK)ugbt of him who should be in 
a month, 

The siiihiss babe that should bo in a 
month, 

And if by chance be might be warmer 
liou.s(id 

Thau underm^atli such dreary drip- 

pijig <\avtis.” 

I broke on Marian there. “ Yer, she 
herself, 

A wife, I think, liad scandals of her 
own, 

A lover not her husband.” 

“Ay,” she said; 

“ But gold and meal are measured 
otherwise: 

1 learnt so much at school,” said 
Marian Erie. 
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“ O crooked world,” I cried, “ ridicu¬ 
lous, 

If not so lamentable ! ’Tis the way 

With these liglit women of a thrifty 
vice, 

My Marian,—always hard upon the 
rent 

111 any sister^s virtue I while they 
keep 

Their own so darned and patched 
with perfidy, 

That, though a rag itself, it looks as 
well 

Across a street, in balcony or coach. 

As any perfect stuff might. For my 
part, 

I’d rather take the wind-side of the 
stews 

Than touch such women with my dn- 
^ ger-end I 

They top the poor street-walker by 
their lie, 

And look the better for being so much 
worse : 

The Devil’s most devilish when re¬ 
spectable. 

But you, dear, and your story.” 

Ail the rest 

Is here,” she said, and signed upon 
the child. 

” I fouml a mistress-seamstress who 
was kind, 

And 1(U, me sew in peace among her 
girls. 

And what was better than to draw 
the threads 

All day and lialf the night for him 
and him ? 

And so I lived for him, and so ho 
lives; 

And so I know, by this time, God 
lives too.” 

She smiled beyond the sun, and ended 
so, 

And all my soul rose up to take her 
part 

Against the world’s successes, vir¬ 
tues, fames. 

” Come with me, sweetest sister,” I 
returned, 

** And sit within my house and do me 
good 

From henceforth, thou and thine I ye 
are my own 

From henceforth. I am lonely in the 
world. 

And thou art lonely, and the child is 
hall 


An orphan. Come; and henceforth 
thou and I, 

Being still together, will not miss a 
friend, 

Nor he a father, since two mothers 
shall 

Make that up to him, I am journey¬ 
ing south. 

And in my Tuscan home I'll find a 
niche 

And set thee there, my saint, the 
child and thee. 

And burn the lights of love before 
tby face, 

And ever at thy sweet look cross my¬ 
self 

From mixing with the world’s pros¬ 
perities ; 

That so, in gravity and holy calm, 

We two may livo’ou toward the truer 
life.” 

She looked me in the face and an¬ 
swered not. 

Nor signed she wiis unworthy, nor 
gave thanks, 

But took the sleeping child, and held 
it out 

To meet my kiss, as if recpiiting me 

And trusting me at once. And thus, 
at onc(‘, 

I carried him and her to where I live: 

She’s there now, in the little room, 
asleep, 

1 hear the soft child-breathing through 
the door; 

And all three of us, at to-morrow’s 
break, 

Pass onward, homeward, to our Italy. 

O Romney Leigh I I have your debts 
to pay. 

And I’ll be just and pay them. 

But yourself I 

To pay your debts is scar(!ely difficult; 

To buy your life is nearly impossi¬ 
ble, 

Being sold away to Lamia. My head 
aches; 

I cannot see my road along this dark; 

Nor can T creep ami grope, OvS tits the 
dark, 

For these foot-catching robes of wo¬ 
manhood : 

A man might walk a little . . . but 
I! — He loves 

The Lamia-womaii, — and I write to 
liirn 

What stops his marriage, and destroys 
his peace, 
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Or wliat perhaps shall simply trouble 
him. 

Until she only need to tou(;h his 
s let; VO 

With iust a tlngor’s tremulous white 
name, 

Saying, “ Ah, Aurora Leigh I a pretty 
tale, 

A very pretty poet 1 T ean guess 
The motive, ”—then, to c.ateh his 
eyes in ljt;rs 

And vt)w she does not wonder, and 
they two 

To break in laughter, as the sea along 
A njehinc-holy (toast, and tloat up 
higher, 

In sucth a laugh, th(;ir fatal weeds of 
love ! 

Ay, fatal, ay. And who shall answer 
me . ' 

Fate has not hurried tides, and if to¬ 
night 

My letter would not he a night too 
late, 

An arrow shot into a^nan that’s dead, 
To prov(i a vain intention? Would 
I show 

The new wife vile to make the hus¬ 
band mad ? 

No, Lamia ! shut the slmttijrs, bar the 
door.'i 

From evctry glimmer on thy serpent- 
skin; 

I will nor l<.*t thy hideous s<icret out 
To agonize the man 1 love — I mean 
The friend I love ... as friends love. 

It is strange, 
To-day, while Marian told her story 
like 

To absorb most listeners, how I lis¬ 
tened ehitif 

To a voi(;e not hers, nor yet that ene¬ 
my’s, 

Nor God’s in wrath . . . but one that 
mixed with mine 

Long years ago among the garden- 
trees, 

And said to me, to me too, “Be iny 
wife, 

Aurora.” It is strange with what a 
swell 

Of yearning passion, as a snow of 
ghosts 

Might beat against the impervious 
door of heaven, 

I thought, “Now, if I had been a 
woman, such 

As God raatlo women, to save men 
by love, 


By just my love I might have saved 
this man, 

And made a nobler poem for the 
world 

Than all I have failed in.” But I 
failed besides 

In this; and now he’s lost — through 
me alone I 

And, by my only fault, his empty 
house 

Sucks in at this same hour a wind 
from hell 

To keep his hearth cold, make his 
(N'lsomtuits (jreak 

For<;vt;r to the tune of plague and sin— 

O Romney, O my Romney, O my 
frieml! 

My cousin and friend I my helper, 
when I would I 

My love, tliat might he ! mine I 

Why, how one weeps 

When one’s too weary 1 Were a wit¬ 
ness by, 

He’d say some folly ... . that I loved 
the man, 

Who knows? . . . and make me 
laugh again for scorn. 

At 8trong{3st, women are as weak in 
llesh, 

As men, at weakest, vilest, are in 
soul: 

So hard for women to keep pace with 
m<.‘n ! 

As well give up at once, sit down at 
oiK'-e, 

And weep as I do. Tears, tears 1 why 
we weep? 

’Tia worth impury ? —That we’ve 
shamed a life, 

Or lost a love, or missed a world, per¬ 
haps ? 

By no means. Simply that we’ve 
walked too far, 

Or talked too much, or felt the wind 
i’ the east; 

And so we weep, as if both body and 
soul 

Broke up in water — this way. 

Poor mixed rags 

Forsooth we’re made of, like those 
other dolls 

That lean with pretty fa(;es into fairs. 

It S(;em8 as if I had a man in me, 

Despising such a woman. 

Y(;t, indeed, 

To see a wrong or suffering moves us 
all 

To undo it, though we should undo 
ourselves; 
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Ay, all the more that we undo our¬ 
selves : 

That’s womanly, past doubt, and not 
ill-moved. 

A natural movement, therefore, on my 
part, 

To fill the chair up of my cousin's 
wife, 

And save him from a Devil’s com¬ 
pany! 

We’re all so,— made so: *tis oiir 
woman’s trade 

To suffer torment for another’s ease. 
The world’s male chivalry has per¬ 
ished out ; 

But women are knights-errant to the 
last; 

And if Cervantes liad been Shak- 

J eare too, 

made his Don a Donna. 

So it clears, 

And so we rain our skies blue. 

I hit away 

This weakness. If, as I have just now 
said, 

A man’s within me, let him act him- 
s(df, 

Ignoring tlie poor conscious trouble 
of blood 

That’s called the woman merely. I 
will write 

Plain words to England, — if too late, 
too late, ; 

If ill ac(;oiiiitcd, then accounted ill : 
We’ll trust the heavens with some¬ 
thing. 

Dear Lord Howe, 
You’ll find a story on another leaf 
Of Marian Eric, — what noble friend 
of yours 

Slie trusted once, through what flagi¬ 
tious means, 

To what disastrous ends : the story’s 
true, 

1 found her wandering oii the Paris 
quays, 

A habe upon her breast, —unnatural 
Unseasonable outeast on such snow, 
Untliaweil to this time, I will tax in 
this 

Your friendship, friend, if that con¬ 
victed she 

Bo not his wife yet, to denounce the 
facts 

To himself, but otherwise to let them 
}>ass 

hhe escaping murderers, 
And tell my cousin merely — Marian 
lives, 


Is found, and finds her home with such 
a friend, 

Myself, Aurora. Which good news, 
‘ She’s found,’ 

Will help to make him merry in his 
love : 

I send it, tell him, for my marriage- 

. sift, 

As good as orange*water for the 
nerves. 

Or perfumed gloves for headache, — 

j though aware 

That he, except of love, is scarcely 
sick : 

I mean the new love this time . . . 
since last year. 

Such quick forgetting on the part of 
men I 

Is any shrewder trick upon the cards 

To enrich them ? Pray instruct me 
how ’tis done. 

First, clubs ; and, wdiile you look at 
clubs, ’tis spades ; 

That’s i>rodigy. The lightning strikes 
a man, 

And, wlnm we think to find him dead 
and charred . . . 

Why, there ho is on a sudden playing 
pijies 

Beneath the splintered clui-tree! 
Crime and shame, 

And all their hoggory, trample your 
smooth world, 

Nor h^ave more foot-marks than Apol¬ 
lo’s kine, 

Whose hoofs were muffled by the 
thieving god 

In tamarisk-leaves and myrtle. I’m 
so sad, 

So weary and sad to-niglit, I’m some¬ 
what sour, — 

Forgive me. I'o be blue and shrew 
at nnc.e 

Exeteeds all toleration oxciqit yours ; 

But yours, I know, is infinite*. Fare¬ 
well I 

To-morrow we take train for Italy. 

Speak gently of me to your gracious 
wife. 

As one, however far, shall yet be 
near 

In loving wishes to your house.” 

I sign. 

And now I loose my heart upon a 


” Lady Waldemar, I'm very glad 
I never liked you j which you knew 
so well 
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You spared me, in your turn, to like 
me miieli. 

Your liking? surely had done worse for 
me 

Than has your loathing, though the 
last appears 

Suftleiently uiisernpulous to hurt, 

And not afraid of judgment. Now 
there’s sj^aoe 

)letwe(*n our faces, I stand off, as if 

I judged a stranger’s portrait, and 
pronounced 

Indifferently the ty])e was good or had. 

What jnatter to me that the HntiS are 
false ? 

I ask you. Did I over ink my lips 

By drawing your name through them 
as a friend’s ? 

Or touch your hands as lovers do? 
Thank God ^ . 

I never did 1 And since you’re proved 
HO vile, 

Ay, vile, Isay, — we’ll show it pres- 
cuitly, — 

I’m not obliged to nurse rny friend in { 
you, 

Or wash out my own blots in counting 
yours, 

Or even (ixeus(< myself to hom\st 
souls 

Who se(dc to press my lip, or clasp my 
pal in,— 

‘ Alas, hut LadyWaldemar came first! ’ 

’Tis triKi, by this time you may near 
me so 

That you’re my cousin’s wife. You’ve 
gambled deep 

As Lucifer, and won the morning-star 

111 that casi‘, ; and the noble house of 
Lidgh 

Must henccdorth with its goml roof 
slielt(?r you. 

I cannot siieak and burn you up he- 
twtaui 

Those rafters, I who am horn a Leigh; 
nor speak 

And pieme your breast through Uom- 
ney’s, I wlio live 

His fricuid and cousin : so you’re safe. 
You two 

Must grow togt*.ther like the tares and 
wheat 

Till God’s great fire. But make the 
best of time. 

“ And hide this letter ; let it speak no 
more 

Than 1 shall, how you tricked poor 
Marian Erie, 


And set her own love digging its own 
grave 

Within lier green hope’s pretty gar¬ 
den-ground, — 

Ay, sent her forth with some one of 
your sort 

To a wicked house in France, from 
which sh(i fled 

Witli curses in her eyes and ears and 
throat. 

Her whole soul choked with curses, 
mad, in short, 

And madly scouring up and down for 
W(icks 

The foreign hodgeless country, lone 
and lost, — 

So innocent, male fiends might slink 
within 

Remott*. hell-corners seeing her so de¬ 
filed. 

“But jmn, —you are a woman, and 
more hold. 

To do you justice, you’d not shrink to 
fa(*e . . . 

We’ll say, the unfledged life in the 
other room, 

WJiich, treading down God’s corn, 
you trod in sight 

Of all the dogs in reaeh of all the 
guns,— 

Ay, Marian’s babe, her poor iin- 
fatherod child. 

Her yearling Iwibe !—you’d face him 
when no wakes 

And opens up his wonderful blue 
eyes; 

You’ll meet tluiui, and not wink per¬ 
haps, nor fear 

God’s triumph in them ami supreme 
revenge 

AVhen righting liis creation’s balance- 
s<*ale 

(You jniUed as low as Toplict) to the 

tOJ) 

Of most (‘cleslial innoi^im^e. For me 

Who am not as h<>l<i, I own those in¬ 
fant eyes 

Have s<‘t me praying. 

“ While th(‘y look at heaven. 

No need of protestation in my words 

Against the filacc you’ve made them ! 
h^t them look. 

They’ll do your busines-s with the 
heavens, ho sure : 

I spare you common curses. 

“ Ponder this; 

If haply you’re the wife of Romney 
Leigh, 
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(For which inheritance beyond your 
birtli 

You sold that poisonous porridge 
called your soul) 

I cliarge you be his faithful and true 
wife I 

Keep warm his hearth, and clean Ids 
board, and, when 

lie speaks, be quick with your obedi¬ 
ence ; 

Still grind your paltry wants and low 
desires 

To dust beneath his heel, though, 
even thus. 

The ground must hurt him: it was 
writ of old, 

‘ Ye shall not yoke together ox and 
ass,’ 

The nobler and ignobler. Ay; but 
you 

Shall do your part as well as such ill 
things 

Can do aught good. You shall not 
vex him, — mark, . 

You shall not vex him, jar him when 
he’s sad, 

Or cross him when he’s eager. Un¬ 
derstand 

To trick him with apparent sympa¬ 
thies, 

Kor h't him see thee in the face too 
near, 

And unlearn thy sweet seeming, l^iy 
tlio price 

Of lies hy being constrained to lie on 
still: 

*Ti,s easy for thy sort: a million more 

Will scarcely damn thee d(;e[>er. 

“ Doing which 
I You are very safe from Marian and 
myself: 

'We’ll breathe as softly as the infant 
here, 

And stir no dangerous embers. Fail 
a i)oiiit, 

And show our Romney wounded, ill 
content, 

Tormented in his home, we open 
inouth, 

And siuih a noise will follow, the last 
trump’s 

Will scarcely seem more dreadful, 
even to you; 

icon’ll have no pipers after: Romney 
will 

(I know him) push you forth as none 
of his. 

All other men declaring it well 
done; 


While women, even the worst, yout 
like, will draw 

Their skirts back, not to brush you ii| 
the street: 

And so I warn you. I’m . . . Aurora 
Leigh.” 

The letter written, I felt satisfied. 

The ashes smouldering in me were 
thrown out 

By handfuls from me: I had writ my 
In^art, 

And wc])t my tears, and now was 
cool and calm; 

And, going straightway to the neigh* 
boring room, 

I lifted np the curtains of the bed 
M^here Marian Erie — the habo upon 
lier arm, 

Both faces leaned together like a pair 
Of foUb^l innocences self-complete, 
Each smiling from the other — smiled 
an<l slept. 

There seemed no sin, no shame, no 
wrath, no grief, 

I felt she too had spoken words that 
night, 

But softer (‘.ertainly, and said to God, 
Who laughs in heaven perhaps that 
such as 1 

Should inak(^ ado for Such as she. 
“ Deli led ” 

I wrote? “delilod” I thought her? 
Stoop, 

Stoop l()W(^r, Aurora ! get the angels’ 
leave 

To creel) in somewhere, humbly on 
your kiuics, 

Within this round of sequestration 
white 

Jn which they liavc wrapt earth’a 
foundlings, heaven’s elect. 

The next day wo took train to Italy, 
And lied on southward in the roarbf 
steam. 

The marriage-hells of Romney must 
be loud 

To sound so clear through all. I was 
not wtdl, 

And truly, though the truth is like a 
jest, 

I could not choose but faucy, half the 
way, 

I stood alone i’ the belfry, fifty l>ell8, 
Of naked iron, mad witli inerfiinent, 
(As one who lauglis and cannot stop 
himself) 

All clanking at luc, in me, oyer me, 
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Until I shrieked a shriek I could not 
iiear, 

And swooned with noise, but still, 
along iny swoon, 

AVas ’ware thti ballled changes back¬ 
ward rang, 

Pre^pared at each emerging sense to 
beat 

And crash it out with clangor. I was 
weak; 

I struggled for the posture of my 
soul 

In upright consciousness of place and 
time, 

But evermore, ’twixt waking and 
asleep, 

Slipped somehow, staggered, caught 
at Marian’s eyes 

A moment, (it is very good for 
strength 

To know tiiat some one needs you to 
be strong) 

And so r(!coA ered what I call myself, 

For tliat time. 

I just knew it when wo swept 

Above the old roofs of Dijon. Lyons 
drojijied 

A spark into the night, lialf trodden 
out 

Unseen. But presently the winding 
UhoiH} 

Washed out the moonlight large along 
his baidcs 

Which strained tlieir yielding curves 
out elear ami clean 

To hold it, —sliadow of town and 
castle hlurreil 

Upon the hurryiiig river. Such an 
air 

Blew thence upon the forehead, — half 
an air 

And half a water —that I leaned and 
looked, 

Then, turning back on Marian, smiled 
to mark 

That sh(i looked emy on her cliild, 
who Hh;pt, 

His face toward the mouo too. 

So we passed 

The liberal open country and the 
close, 

And shot through tunnels, like a 
ligi- Ting-wedge 

By great Thor-luunmers driven 
through the rock, 

Which, quivering through the intes¬ 
tine blackness, splits, 

And lets it iu at once: the train swept 
in 

\ 


Athrob with effort, trembling with 
resolve. 

The fierce denouncing whistle wailing 
on, 

And dying off, smothered in the shiul- 
acring dark; 

While we self-awed, drew troubled 
breath, oppressed 

A.S other Titans, underneath the 
pile 

And nightmare of the mountains. 
Out, at last. 

To catch the dawn afloat upon the 
land. 

— Hills, slung forth broadly and 
gauntly everywhere, 

Not crampt in' their foundations, 
pushing wide 

Rich outspreads of the vineyards and 
the corn, 

(As if they entertained i’ the name of 
Frane<.‘) 

While down their straining sides 
str(;ained manifest 

A soil as red as Charlemagne’s 
knightly blood, 

To consecrate the verdure. Some one 
said, 

“Marseilles!” And lo, the city of 
Marseilles, 

With all lier ships behind her, and 
beyond, 

The cimiter of ever-sliining sea 

For riglit^hand use, bared blue against 
the sky 1 

That night we .spent between the pur¬ 
ple ht'aven 

And purple water. I think Marian 
slc]>t; 

But I, iis a dog a-watch for his mas¬ 
ter’s foot, 

Who cannot sleep or eat before he 
hears, 

I sate upon the dock, and watched the 
night, 

And listened through the stars for 
Italy. 

Those marriage-bells I spoke of 
sounded far, 

As some child’.s go-cart in the street 
1 Kill oath 

To a dying man who will not pass 
tlie day, 

And knows it, holding by a hand ho 
loves. 

I, too, sate quiet, satisfied with death, 

Sate silent. I could hear my own 
soul speak, 
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And had my friend ; for Nature comes 
sometinuis, 

And says, “ I am ambassador for 
Gud.” 

I felt the w ind soft from the land of 
souls ; 

The old iiiiraeulous mountains luMived 
in sight, 

One straining past another along tlie 
shore, , 

The way of grand dull Odyssean 
ghosts 

Athirst to drink the cool blue wine of 
seas, 

And stare on voyagers. Pt^ak push¬ 
ing peak, 

They stood. 1 watehcHl, beyond that 
Tyrian Ixilt 

Of intense S(ia betwixt them and the 
shin, 

Down all their sid(?s the juisty olive- 
woods 

Dissolving in the weak (longenial 
moon, 

And still disclosing some brown con- 
A’-ent-tower, 

That seeuis as if it grew from some 
brown rock, 

Or many a little light(ul Aullago, drojit 

lake a falhm star upon so high a 
point 

You wondejr what can k(M'p it in its 
place ! 

Fromslidingheadlong with the water¬ 
falls 

Wliich ]K)wder all the myrtle and 
orang(‘ grovc's 

\yith spray of silver. Thus my Italy 

"VVas st<‘aling on us. Genoa broke 
with day ; 

TheDoria’s long pc^o }>b, lace striking 
out, 

From green hills in advance of the 
white town, 

A marble ting(‘r dominant to ships, 

Seen glimirn'ring thi nigh tlie uneer- 
tain gray of dawn. 

And then T did not think, “ My 
Italv! ” 

I thought, “ My father I ” Oh, my fa- 
tlier’s house, 

Without his prt'.senee I Places are too 
much, 

Or else too little, for immortal man,— 

Too litthi, when love’s May o’ergrows 
the ground ; 

Too much, wlien that luxuriant robe 
of green 


Is rustling to our ankles in dead 
Ieav<‘s. 

’Tis only good to be or here or there, 

Pecause wo had a dream on such a 
stone, 

Or this or that; but once being wholly 
waked, 

And come hack to the stone without 
the dn;am, 

We trip ujwn’t, alas 1 and hurt our¬ 
selves ; 

Or else it fabs on us, and grinds us 
hat, — 

The heaviest gravestone on this bury-^ 
ing (‘artli. 

— Put, wliile 1 stood and mused, a 
qni(‘t touch 

Fell light upon my arm, and, turning 
round, 

A pair of nioistened eyes convicted 
miiH^ 

“What, Miirian 1 is the babe astir so 
soon ? “ 

“ lie sl(M‘ps,'* she answered, “ I have 
cr(*pt np thric(‘, 

And S(‘en yon sitting, standing, still 
at vvafcli. 

1 thonglit it did you good till now; but 
now ”... 

“Put now,’’ 1 s!»id, “you leave the 
child aloiu'.’’ 

“And you’re, alone,’’ she answered; 
and she look<Ml 

As if I, too, were something. Sweet 
th(^ 1 h‘1j) 

Of one we have helped I Thanks, 
Marian, lor such help, 

I found a house at Florence on the 
liill 

Of Pe.llosgnanlo. ’Tis a tower which 
k(‘t‘ps 

A post of (lonhle observation o’er 

That valhiy of Arno (holding as a 
liund 

The <>uts])read city) straight toward 
Fiesole 

And Mount Morcdlo and the setting 
siin. 

The Vallomhrosan mountains oppo¬ 
site;, 

Which sunrise fills as full as crystal 

(UlpS 

Turned red to the brim because th<;ir 
wine is red. 

No sun (;ould die, nor yet be born, un- 
se(;n 

Py dwellers at my villa. Morn and 
eve 
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Were magnified before na in the pure 
Illimitable s))aee and ]ianse of sky. 
Intense as angels’ garments blanched 
with God, 

Less blue tbaTi radiant. From the 
outer wall 

Of the garden drops the mystic float¬ 
ing gray 

Of olive-trees, (with interruptions 
green 

From maize and vine) until ’tis caught 
and torn 

Upon the abrupt black line of cypress¬ 
es 

Which signs the way to Florence, 
lieautiful 

The city lies along the ample vale, 
Cathedral, tower and pala<‘e, juazza 
and street, . * 

The river trailing like a silvcir cord 
Through all, and curling loosely'’, both 
before 

And after, over the whole stretch of 
land 

ISown whitely up and down its oppo¬ 
site slopes 

With farms and villas. 

Many weeks had passed, 
No word was granted. Last, a letter 
came 

From ViiK'cnt Carrington,—“ My dear 
Miss Leigh, 

You’y(‘> been as silent as a poet should. 
When any other man is sure to speak. 
If sick, if vexed, if dumb, a silver 
piece 

Will split a man’s tongue, — straight 
be speaks, and says, 

‘ Ileceivcd that (‘beck.’ 13ut you . . . 

1 send you funds 

To Paris, and you make no sign at 
all. 

Kemember I’m resiiousible, and wait 
A sign of you, Miss Leigh. 

“ M<‘an til no your book 
Is elo(pient as if you weni not dumb; 
And common critics, ordinarily deaf 
To such line, imninings, and, like (hjaf 
men, loath 

To seem deaf, answering chaiice-wdse, 
yes or no, 

‘ It must lui,’ or ‘ It must uot,’ (most 
pron()un<‘eid 

Whei\ least couvineed) pronounce for 
1 on(‘(‘, arigVit: 

[ You’d think they really beard, — and 
I so tlw'y do . . , 

I The hurt oi three or tour who really 
1 heat 


And praise your book aright: fame’s 
smallest trump 

Is a great ear-trumpet for the deaf as 
posts, 

No other being effective. Fear not, 
friend: 

We think here you have written a 
good hook. 

And you, a woman I It was in yon 
— yes, 

I felt ’twas in you; yet I doubted 
half 

If that od-force of Gorman Reichen- 
bacli, 

Which still from female finger-tips 
burns blue, 

Could strike out as our masculine 
wliitc-hcats 

To (piickcn a man. Forgive me. All 
iny heart 

Is (piick with yours since, just a fort¬ 
night since, 

I read your book and loved it. 

Will you love 
My wife too? Here’s riiy secret I 
might keep 

A month more from you; but I yield 
it up 

Because I know you’ll write the 
sooner fnr't, 

Most woimm (of your height even) 
counting love 

Life’s only serious business. Who's 
iny wife 

That shall be in a month? you ask? 
nor guess ? 

Remcmlu'r what a pair of topaz 
eyes 

You onco detected, turned against 
the wall. 

That morning in my London paint¬ 
ing-room; 

The facii half-sket(‘,hed, and slurred; 
the eyc's alom* ! 

But you . . . you (‘aught thcin up 
with yours, and said 
‘Kate Ward’s (^yes surely,’ — Now I 
own the truth: 

I had thrown them there to keep 
them safe from Jove, 

They would so naughtily find out 
th(‘,ir way 

To both the heads of both my Dauacs, 
Where just it made mo mad to look 
at them. 

Such ey(^s \ I could not paint or think 
\ of eye.s 

IBut those, — and so I flung them into 
\ paint, 
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And turnod thorn to the wall’s care. 
Ay, hut now 

I’ve let tliera out, ray Kate’s. I’ve 
painted her, 

(I cliaiif^o my style, and leave mythol¬ 
ogies), 

The wJiolc sweet face: it looks upon 
my soul 

3dk<i a face on water, to heget itself. 

A lialf-lcngth portrait, in a hanging 
cloak 

Like oiKi you wore once; *tis a little 
frayed,— 

I ])ross(ul too for the nude, harmoni¬ 
ous arm; 

Put sh(^ slui’d have her way, and 
have Iier cloak: 

SI»e said sho could bo like you only 
so, 

And would not miss the fortune. 
Ah, iny friend, 

You’ll write and say she shall not 
miss your love 

Through mo(d.ing mine ? in faith, she 
would not change. 

She has your books by heart more 
than my words, 

And (juotes you up against me till I’m 
])ushed 

'Where, three months since, her eyes 
wer(;: nay, hi fact, 

Nought satisfied her but to make me 
paint 

Your fast book folded in her dimx)lcd 
hands, 

liist(iad of my brown palette, as I 
wished, 

And, grant me, the presentment had 
hecn newer: 

She’d grant me nothing. I com- 
l»ou ruled for 

The naming of the wedding-day next 
montlr. 

And gladly too. *Tis pretty to re¬ 
mark 

How women can love women of yonr 
sort, 

And tie their hearts with love-knots 
to your feet, 

Grow insolent about you against 
men. 

And put us down by putting up the 

b’]). 

As if a man — there are such, let us 
own, 

Who write not ill—remains a man, 
poor wretch, 

Wlulo you 1— Write weaker than 
. Auioia Yeigb, 


And there’ll he women who believe 
of you 

(Besides my Kate) that if you walked 
on sand 

You would not leave a footprint. 

Are you put 

To wonder by my marriage, like poor 
Leigh ? 

‘ Kate Warc! 1 ’ he said. * Kate Wardl * 

I he said anew. 

‘ I thought ’ ... he said, and 
stopped, — * I did not think ’ . ., 
And then he (iropi>ed to silence. 

“ Ah, he’s changed. 

I hatl not seen him, you’re aware, for 
long, 

But went, of course. I have not 
I touched on this 

! Through all this letter, conscious of 
your heart, 

And writing liglitlier for the heavy 
fact. 

As clocks are voluble with lead. 

“ How poor, 

To say I’m sorry ! dear Leigh, dear¬ 
est Leigh 1 

In those old days of Shropshire,— 
pardon mo, — 

When ho and you fought many a field 
! of gold 

On what you should do, or you should 
not do,— 

Make bread, or verses, (it just camo 
to that) 

I thought you’d one day draw a silk- 
I en peace 

Through a golden ring. I thought 
so: foolishly. 

The event proved; for you went 
more oj)po8ito 

To each other, month by month, and 
year by year. 

Until tins happened. God knows 
best, w’o say, f 

But hoarsely. When the fever took 
him first, 

Just after I bad writ to you in 
France, 

They tell me Lady Waldemar mixed 
drinks, 

And counted grains, like any salaried 
nurse, 

Excei^ting that she wept too. Then, 
Jjord Howe, 

You’re rigid about Lord Howe, Lord < 
Howe’s a 

And yet, with suchiSSr^ifl 
man like 
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May loso as he. does. There’s an end 
to all, 

Yes, even this letter, though this 
scK'ond sheet 

May find you doiihtful. Write a 
word for Kate: 

She reads ray letters always, like a 
wife, 

And if she secs her name I’ll see her 
smile 

And share the luck. So, bless you, 
friend of two I 

I will not ask you what your feeling 
is 

At Florence with my pic.tiires. I can 
liear 

Your heart a-flutter over the snow- 
hills; 

And, just to pace the Pitti with you 
onc(i, 

I’d give a half-hour of to-inorrow.’s 
walk 

With Kate ... I think so. Vincent 
Carrington.” 

The noon was hot: the air scorched 
like th(‘ sun, 

And was shut out. The clostid per- 
siani threw 

Their long-scored shadows on my 
villa-floor. 

And interlined the golden atmos¬ 
phere 

Straight, still, — across the jnetures 
on the wall, 

The statuette on the console, (of 
young Love 

And l^sycho made one marble by a 
kiss) 

The low couch where I leaned, the 
tabh; near, 

The yas(5 of lilies Marian pulled last 
night, 

(Each green leaf and each white leaf 
ruled in black 

As if for writing some new text of 
fate) 

And the open hitter rested on my 
knee; 

But there the lines swerved, trembled, 
though I sate 

Untroubled, plainly, reading it 
again 

And thrcii times. Well, he’s married: 
that is clear. 

No womhii* that lie’s married, nor, 
much more. 

That Vincent’s therefore ” sorry.” 
Why, of course 


The lady nursed him when he was 
not well, 

Mixed drinks —unless nepenthe was 
the drink 

’Twas scarce worth telling. But a 
man in love 

Will see the whole sex in his mistress* 
hood. 

The prettier for its lining of fair rose, 

Although he catches baede and says at 
last, 

” I’m sorry.” Sorry. Lady Walde- 
mar 

At prettiest, under the said hood, pre- 
sijrved 

From such a light as I could hold to 
her face 

To flare its ugly wrinkles out to 
shame, 

Is scarce a wife for Komney, as friends 
judge, — 

Aurora Leigh, or Vincent Carrington; 

That’s plain. And if he’s ” conscious 
of my heart ”... 

It may be natural, though the phrase 
IS strong; 

(One’s apt to use strong phrases, being 
in love) 

And even that stuff of ” fields of 
gold,” ” gold rings,” 

And what ho thought,” poor Vin¬ 
cent I wlmt he ” thought,” 

May never mean enough to ruffle 
me. 

— Why, this rootn stifles. Better 
tmrn than choke: 

Best have air, air, although it comes 
with tire; 

Tlirow oi»eu blinds and windows to 
Hie noon, 

And take a blister on my broAv in¬ 
stead 

Of this dead weight 1 best perfectly 
be stunned 

By tliosi* insufferable cirale, sick 

And hoarse with rapture of the sum¬ 
mer h(‘at. 

That sing, like poets, till their hearts 
break, — sing 

Till men say, ” It’s too tedious.” 

Books succeed, 

And lives fail. Do I feel it so at 
last? 

Kate loves a worn-out cloak for being 
like mine, 

While I live self-despised for being 
myself, 

And yearn toward some one else, who 
yearns away 
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From what he is, in his turn. Strain 
a step 

Forever, yet gain no step? Are we 
such 

We cannot, with our admirations 
even, 

Our Tiptoe aspirations, touch a 
tiling 

That’s higher than we ? Is all a dis¬ 
mal tlat, 

And God alone above each,— as the 
sun 

O’er level lagunes, to make them 
shine and stink,— 

Laying stress upon us with immediate 
fianie, 

While we respond with our miasmal 
h>g, 

And call it mounting higher because 
we grow 

More highly fatal ? 

Tush, Aurora Leigli! 

You wear your sackcloth loojied in 
(/icsar’s way. 

And brag vour failings as mankind’s, 
lie still. 

There is what’s higher, in this* very 
world, 

Than yon can live, or catch at. Stand 
aside, 

And look at others, — instance little 
Kate,. 

She’ll make a jicrfect wife for Car¬ 
rington. 

She always has been looking round 
the (*artli 

For something good and green to 
alight upon 

And nestle iiito,__with those soft- 
Avinged eyes, 

Subsiding now beneath his manly 
hand, 

’Tvvixt trembling lids of inexpressive 
joy. 

I will not scorn lier, after all, too 
much, 

That HO much she should love me, 
A wise man 

Can pluck a leaf, and find a lecture 
in’t; 

And r too . . . God has made me, — 

^ I’ve a heart 

That’s capable of worship, love, and 
loss: 

We say tlie same of Shakspeare’s. 
I’ll be meek 

And learn to reverence, even this 
poor myself. 

1—- 


The book, too — pass it. A good 
book,” says lie, 

” And you a woman.” I had laughed 
at that 

Cut long since. I’m a woman, it is 
true, 

Alas, and woe to iis, when we feel it 
most I 

Then ksast care liave we for the 
crowns and goals 

And compliments on writing out good 
books. 

The book ba.s some truth in it, I be¬ 
lieve; 

And truth outlives pain, as the soul 
docs life. 

I know wo talk our Pbnedons to the 
end, 

Through all the dismal faces that we 
make, 

O’er-wrinkled with dishonoring agony 

From decomi)osiiig drugs. I have 
written truth, 

And 1 a woman, — feebly, partially, 

Inaptly in iiresentation, Komney’ll 
add, 

Cocan.se a woman. For the truth it- 
.self, 

That’s ncitluT man’s nor woman’s, 
but just God’s; 

None lias reason to bo proud of 
truth: 

Himself will see it sifted, disiu- 
thralled, 

And kept upon the height and in the 
light,, 

As far as and no farther than ’tis 
truth; 

For now ho has left off calling firma¬ 
ments 

And strata, flowers and creatures, 
very good, 

He says it still of truth, which is hia^ 
own. 

Truth, .so far, in my book,—the truth 
which draws 

Through all things upwards, — that a 
twofold worhl 

Must go to a perfect cosmos. Natural 
things 

And spiritual, — who separates those 
two 

In art, in morals, or the socdal drift, 

Tears up the bond of nature, and 
brings death. 

Paints futile pictures, writes unreal 
verso, 
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Leads vulpjar days, deals i^^noruntly 
with ni(ui, 

Is wronpf, in short, at all points. We 
di\’idti 

This aT)i)le of life, and cut it through 
tlie pips: 

The perle(!t round which fitttul Venus’ 
liaiid 

Has i)erishcd as utterly as if wo ate 

Both halves. Without the spiritual, 
observe, 

The natural’s impossible, no form, 

No motion: without sensuous, spirit¬ 
ual 

Is inai)])reciable, no beauty or power. 

And ill this twofold sphere the two¬ 
fold man 

(P'or still the artist is intensely a 
man) 

ITolds iinnly by the natural to reach 

The spiritual beyond it, fixiis still 

The type with mortal vision t(/ pierce 
through. 

With <*ye.s iinniortal to the antetype 

Some call the ideal, better called tlie 
rtial, 

And certain to be <‘alled so presently. 

When things shall have tlieir names. 
Look long enough 

On any peasant’s face here, coarse 
and lin(‘d, 

You’ll eateh Aiitiuous somewhere in 
that clay, 

As perfei't-featured as he yearns at 
Konie 

From marble pale with beauty; then 
persist, 

And, if your a])i)rehensiou’8 compe¬ 
tent, 

You’ll lind some fairer angel at his 
ba(‘k, 

As much exceeding him as he the 
boor, 

And pushing him with empyreal dis¬ 
dain 

Forever out of sight. Ay, Carring¬ 
ton 

Is glad of such a creed: an artist 
must. 

Who i>aints a tree, a leaf, a common 
stone 

With just his hand, and finds it sud¬ 
denly 

Apiece with and conterminous to his 
soul. 

Why elsi! do these tilings move him, 
— leaf, or stone V 

The bird’s not moved, that pecks at a 
apriiig-shoot; 


Nor yet the horse, before a cpiarry 
agraze: 

But man, the twofold creature, ap¬ 
prehends 

The twofold manner, in and out¬ 
wardly, 

Ami nothing in the world comes sin¬ 
gle to liim, 

A mere itself,— cup, column, or can¬ 
dlestick, 

All jiatterns of what shall be in the 
Mount; 

The whole temporal show related 
royally, 

And built up to eterrio signilicaiice 
Through the open arms of God. 

“ There’s nothing great 
Nor small,” has said a poet of our 
‘lay, 

Whose voice will ring beyond the 
curfew of eve, 

And not be thrown out by the matin’s 
Ixdl: 

And truly, I reiterate, Nothing's 
small ! 

No lil^v-mufiled hnm of a summcr-he<3, 
But finds some eoiii>liug with the 
spinning stars; 

No pebble at your foot, but proves a 
splu're; 

No chafliiieh, but implies tlio cheru¬ 
bim ; 

And (glaneing on my own thin, 
veined wrist) 

In such a little tremor of the blood 
The wliohi strong clamor of a vehe¬ 
ment soul 

Doth utter itself distinct. Earth’s 
<‘rammed with heaven, 

And every common bush afire with 
God ■ 

But only ho who sees takes off his 
shoes, 

The rest sit round it and pluck black¬ 
berries. 

And daub their natural faces un¬ 
aware 

More and more from the first simili¬ 
tude. 

Truth, so far, in my hook ! — a truth 
which draws 

From all things upward. I, Aurora, 
still 

Tlave hilt it hound me through the 
wastes of life 

As Jove did lo; and until that hand 
^hall overtake me wholly, and on my 
Bead 
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Lay down its large unfluctuating 

peace, 

The feverish ga<l-fly pricks me up atid 
! down. 

It must be. Art’s the witness of 
what is 

;Behin(l this show. If this world’s 
' show wen! all, 

Then imitation would he all in art. 
There Jove’s hand grii>es us ! for we 
stand here, we, 

If genuine artists, witnessing for 
(fod’s 

I Complete, eons urn mate, umlividcd 
work; 

;—That ev«!ry natural flower which 
grows on earth 

Jmplhis a flower upon tlie spiritual 
side, 

Suhstantial, archetypal, all aglow 
With blossoming causes, — not so far 
away, 

But we whose spirit-sense is sorne- 
wdiat c.leared 

May catch at soiu(!thing of the bloom 
and hreatli, — 

Too vagmdy appnihended, though, 
indeed, 

Btill ai>prehended, consciously or not. 
And still transferred to "picture, 
music, verse, 

For thrilling audient and beholding 
souls 

By signs and touches which are 
known hi souls. 

How known, they know not; why, 
they cannot find: 

So straight call out on genius, say, 
** A man 

Produced this,” when inrtch rather 
they should say, 

“ ’Tis insight, and he saw this.” 

Thus is art 

Sodf-inagnified in magnifying a truth 
Which, fully rec.ognized, would 
change the world. 

Ami shift its morals. If a man could 
feel, 

Not one day, in the artist’s etistasy, 
But every day, — feast, fast, or wbrk- 
ingday,— 

Hie spiriuial significance burn 
through 

The hieroglyphic of mafjerial shows, 
ileiiceforward lie w^iuld paint the 
globe with wings, 

And reveren(*e fish and fowl, the bull, 
the tree, 

And even his vary body as a »!r>a.n j 


Which now he counts so vile, that all 
tli(! towns 

Make offal of their daughters for its 

US(! 

On summer-nights, when Ood is sad 
ill heaven 

To think what goes on in his recreant 
world 

He made quite other; while that 
moon lic! made 

To shine there, at the first love’s cov¬ 
enant, 

Shines still, convictive as a marriage- 
ring 

Before adulterous eyes. 

How sure it is, 

That, if we say a true word, instantly 

We feel ’tis God’s, not ours, and pass 
it oil, 

Like bread at sacrament we taste and 
pass, 

Nor handle for a moment, as indeed 

We dareti to set up any claim to 
such ! 

And l—my jioem — let my readers 
talk. 

I’m (‘.loser to it, I can speak as well: 

I’ll say with liomncy, that the book 
is weak, 

The range uneven, the i)oiuts of sight 
oliscure, 

The musie interrupted. 

L<!t us go. 

The cud of woman (or of man, I 
think) 

Is not a book. Alas, the best of books 

Is but a word in art, wdiich soon 
grows crauqxid, 

Stiff, dubioiis-statnred, with the 
w(dght of years, 

And drops an accent or digamma 
down 

Some cranny of unfathomahle time, 

Beyond the critic’s r( 3 aching. Axt 
itself, 

We’ve called the larger life, must feel 
the soul 

Live past it. For more’s felt tlian is 
perceived, 

And more’s ix^rceived tlian can l>e in- 
t(!rpreted. 

And love 8trik(!s higher witli his lam¬ 
bent flaUK! 

Tlian art can pile the fagots. 

Is it so? 

When Jove’s hand meets us with 
comjKising touch, 

And when at last we are hushed and 
satisfied, 
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Tben lo does not rail it truth, hut 
love ? 

Well, well 1 iny father was an English¬ 
man : 

My iiK)ther’s blood in me is not so 
strong 

That 1 should hear this stress of Tus¬ 
can noon, 

And keep my wits. Tlui town there 
se-eins to seethe 

In this Med;ean boil-pot of the sun, 
And all the patient hills are bubbling 
round 

As if a prick would leave them Hat. 
J>o(iS heaven 

Keep far off, not t(^ set ns in a blaze ? 
Not so ; let iirag your fiery fringes, 
iK'aviiU, 

And burn us up to (juitd. Ah ! we 
know 

Too mindi Inwe, not to know what’s 
best for ; 

Wo liave too much light here, not to 
want mor(‘. lire 

To purify and end us. W(' talk, talk, 
Concliuh^ upon divine philosophies, 
And get the thanks of men for hope- 
Inl hooks ; 

Wheniat we fake our own life up, and 
. . . pshaw ! 

Unless we piece it with another’s 
life, 

(A yard of silk to carry out our lawn) 
As well sui>i)os(5 my little liandker- 
chi(d' 

Would <‘over Samininiato, clmreh and 
all, 

If out I threw it ])ast the cypresses, 
As, in this ragged, narrow life of mine, 
Contain my own eonehisions. 

lJut at least 

We’ll shut up the j)ersiani, ami sit 
down, 

Ajid when my liead’s done aching, in 
the (‘ool, 

Write just a word to Kate and Car¬ 
rington. 

May joy Ikj with them ! she has chosen 
well, 

And he not ill. 

I should be glad, T thiid\, 
Except for Komney. Had hv. married 
Kate, 

I sufelv, surely, should be very glad. 
This Florence sits ujion me t'asily, 
With native air and tongue. My 
graves are calm, 

And <io not loo muc.li hurt mo. Mari¬ 
an’s good, 


Gentle, and loving, lets me hold the 
child, 

Or drafts him up tlie hills to dud me 
tlowers 

And till tluise vases ere I’m quite 
awake, — 

My grandiose red tulips, which grow 
wild ; 

Or Dautifs purple lilies, which ho 
blew 

To a larger bubble with his prophet 
breath ; 

Or one of those tall flowering reeds 
that stand 

Tn Arno like a sheaf of sceptres left 
liy some nunoti^ dynasty of di ad gods 
Ti) suck the stream for ages, and get 
green, 

And blossom wheresoe’er a hand di¬ 
vine 

Had warmed the plane with ichor. 
Siu'h T find 

At early morning laid across my bed, 
And wake uj) [leltcd with a childish 
laugh 

Which ev<ui Marian’s low precipitous 
“Hn.sh !” 

ifas vainly inb^rposeni to put away; 
While r, with shut eyes, smile "and 
mol ion for 

The d(;wy kiss that’s very sure to come 
From mouth and checks, the whole 
child’s face at (juce 
l)issoh<‘<l on mine, as if a nosegay 
burst 

Its string with the weight of roses 
ov(;rblown, 

And dropt upon mo. Surely I should 
ln‘ glad. 

The little creature almovSt loves me 
now. 

And calls my name “Alola,” strip- 
jung off 

The 78 like thorns, to make it smooth 
enough 

To take between his dainty, milk-ftid 
lips. 

God love him I I should certainly he 
glad, 

Except, God lielf* me I that I’m sor¬ 
rowful 

llecauso of Romney. 

Romney, Romney 1 Well, 
This grows absurd, — too like a tune 
that runs 

I’ the head, and forces all things in 
tliti world — 

Wind, rain, the creaking gnat or stut* 
tering iiy — 
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To si Ilf? itself, and vex you ; yet per¬ 
haps 

A paltry tune you never fairly 
liked, 

feoino “ IM he a butterfly,'* or “C'est 
rainonr.” 

We’re made so, — not such tyrants to 
ourselves, 

®ut still we are slaves to nature. 
Some of us 

Are turned, too, overmuch like some 
poor verse 

With a trick of ritournellc : the same 
: thing go(is, 

And comes back ever. 

Vincent Carrington 
Is “ sorry," and I’m sorry ; but Ac’s 
strong 

[To mount from sorrow to his heaven 
of love. 

And when he says at moments, 
" Poor, poor Leigh, 

Who’ll never call his own so true a 
heart, 

rSo fair a face even,” he must quicjk- 
ly lose 

The i)ain of ])it 3 " in the blush lu5 
makes 

'By his A'cry pitying eyes. The snow, 
for him, 

Has falhoi in May, and finds the 
whole earth warm, 

And melts at the first touch of the 
green grass. 

j^But Romney, — ho has chosen, after 
it all. 

|I think ho had a» oxoelloiit a sun 
S To SCO hy as most others ; and jier- 
ha[»s I 

[Has scar(;e seen really worse than I 
I some of us, 

[When all’s said. Let him pass. I’m 
f not too much 

f A woman, not to be a man for oiuie, 
[And Imry all my dead like*, Alaric, 
Depositing the treasures of my soul 
lu this ilrained water-course, then 
lettiiif? flow 

The river of life again with commerce- 
ships, 

And pleasuro-f)arges full of silks and 
, songs. 

Blow, winds, and help ns. 

Ah, >vo mock ourselves 
With talking of the winds 1 perhaps 
as much 

With other resolutions. How it 
weighs, 


This hot, sick air! and how I covet 
hero 

The dead’s provision on the river- 
couch, 

With silver curtains drawn on tinkling 
rings ; 

Or else their rest in quiet crypts, laid 
by 

From Jicat and noise, from those 
ci(;ale, say, 

And this more vexing heart-boat! 

So it is. 

Wo covet for the soul the body’s part, 

To die and rot. Even so, Aurora, 
ends 

Our aspiration who bespoke out 
place 

So far in the east. The occidental 
flats 

Had fed us fatt<3r, therefore ? we have 
climbed 

Where herbage ends? we want the 
heatit’s i)art now, 

And tire of the angel’s? Men define 
a man. 

The creature who stands front-ward to 
the stars, 

Tlie ertiature wlio looks inward to 
liimsclf, 

The tool-wriglit, laughing creature. 
’Tis enough : 

We’ll say, insb^ad, the inconsequent 
cn^ature, man, 

For that’s his specialty. What crea¬ 
ture els(3 

Conceives the circle, and then walks 
the s(piare ? 

Loves things ])roved bad, and h3ave8 
a thing ])roved good ? 

You think the bee makes honey half 
a yt3ar, 

To loathe the comb in winter, and de¬ 
sire 

The little ant’s food rather? But a 
man— , 

Note men I — they are but women, 
after all, 

As women are but Auroras!—there 
are men 

Born tender, apt to pale at a trodden 
worm, 

Who paint for pastime, in their favor¬ 
ite dream. 

Spruce auto-vestments flowered with 
crocus-flame*s; 

There are, too, who believe in hell, 

j and lie; 

i There are, too, who believe in heaven, 

I and fear; 


I 
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Tbero aro, wlio waste their souls in 
workinj; out 

Life’s jirobleui on these sands betwixt 
two 

Concluding, “(live us the oyster’s 
part, in death.’’ 

Alas, long-.suiTering and most patient 
(jod, 

Thou needst be simdier God to bear 
with UwS 

Than ev<ui to ]iav(^ made u.s I thou 
aspire, asj)ire 

From heneeiortli for me ! thou who i 
hast thyse.lf 

Endured this ih^shhood, knowing how 
as u soaked 

And smoking vtisturo it can drag us 
down, 

And choke us in the melancholy 
d<‘c.p, 

Sustain nH% that with thee 1 walk 
these waves, 

Kesiating I — breathe me upward, thou 
in me 

Aspiring, who art the way, the truth, 
th('. life,— 

That no trutli hence.fortli secnn indif¬ 
ferent, 

No wav to trnth laln^rious, and no 
life, 

Not even this life I live, intolerable ! 

The days went by. I took up tlie old 
days, 

Witli all llit'ir Tnstuin phuisuriis worn 
and sjjoihal, 

Like some lost book we ilropt in the, 
long grass 

On Bucli a hai^py summer after¬ 
noon, 

Wheii I fist we read it with a loving 
friend, 

And hnd in autumn, when the friend 

. is gone,, 

The grass cut slmrt, the weather 
ehanged, too lati;, 

And stare at, as at sonudbing won¬ 
derful, 

For sorrow, thinking how two hamls 
befor(* 

Had h(dd np what is hdt to only om*, 

And how we, smiled when such a 
v<'h(‘mcnt nail 

Impress(>il the tiny dint here which 
pr('S(*nts 

This vers<^ i?i lire forever. Tenderly 

And mournfully I lived. I knew the 
birds 


And insoets, which looked fathered 
by the flowers 

And emulous of their hues; I recog¬ 
nized 

The moths, with that great overpoise 
of wings 

Which make a mystery of them how 
at all 

They ean stop flying; butterflies, that 
Ix^ar 

Upon tlnur blue wings such red em¬ 
bers round, 

Tlu^y scc,m to seoreli the blue air into 
boles 

Eaidi llighl they take; and fireflies, 
that suspire 

In short soft lai^ses of transporli^d 
flanu' 

Across ih<‘, tinkling dark, while over- 
b<‘ad 

The constant and inviolabh', .stars 

•Out)>urn those liglits-of-love; melodi¬ 
ous owls, 

(If music had but one note and was 
vsad, 

’Twould sound just so), and all the 
sibmt swirl 

Of bats that seien to follow in the air 

Sonic, grand <'in‘umference of a shad¬ 
owy dome 

To which we are blind; and then the 
niglitingales, 

Which pluck onr heart across a gar¬ 
den-wall, 

(Wlu'n walking in the town) and 
carry it 

So high Into the bowery almond- 
tn'cs 

We tremble and are afraid, and feel 
as if 

The golden flood of moonlight un¬ 
aware 

Dissolved the pillars of tlie steady 
cartli 

And made it less substantial. And I 
knew 

The harmless opal snakes, the large- 
mouthisil frogs, 

(Thos(i noisy vtmntt'rs of their shal¬ 
low streams) 

And lizanls, the. green lightnings of 
the wall, 

Which, if you sit down quiet, nor 
sigh loud, 

Will flatt.f‘,r you, and take you for a 

StOlUi, 

And fhish familiarly al>out your feet 

With such prodigious eyes in such 
small 1 leads ! — 
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I knew them (tliouj^h they had sorao- 
wiiat dwindled from 
My childish imagery), and kept in 
mind 

IIow last I sate among them equally, 
Jii fellowship and mateahip, as a 
child 

Feels c(jnal still toward insect, beast, 
and bird, 

Before the Adam in him has foregone 
All privilege of Kdoii, making 
friends 

And talk with such a bird or such a 
goat, 

And buying many a two-ineh-w'idc 
rush-cage 

To h*t out th(i caged (Tiek(‘t ou a tree, 
Saying. “ Oh, my dear grillino, were 
you crampcul ? 

And arei you hai>py with the ilex- 
leav(‘S ? 

And do you love mo wlio have let you 
go*? 

Say ?/c.s* iu singing, and I’ll under¬ 
stand.” 

3lut now the er(‘atnr(‘s all seemed far- 
th(*r off, 

No longer mine, nor like \ue, only 
ihcrv, 

A gulf between us. I could yearn, 
indeed, 

Like other rich men, for a drop of 
dew 

To cool this heat, — a drop of the 
early dew, 

Th<^ irreeov(‘rahle ehild-innoeenee 
(Before tlie Iniart look lire and with¬ 
ered life) 

When childhood might i^air equally 
with birds; 

But now . . . the birds were grown 
to<i proud for u.s, 

Alas I the very sun for])ids the dew. 

And I — I liad come hack to an empty 
nest, 

Which every bird’s too wis(3 for. How 
I lieard 

My father’s stop on that deserted 
grouml, 

ITLs voice along that silence, as 
tohl 

The names of bird and insect, tree 
a)id dower, 

And all the pre.scntatlons of tlie stars 
Across Valdarno, int(‘rfK)sing still 
“My child,” “my child.” When 
fathers say, “ My child,” 


’Tis easier to conceive the universe, 

An<l life’s transitions down the steps) 
of law. 

I rode once to the little mountain- 
house 

As fast as if to find my father there; 

But when in sight of’t, within fifty 
yar<ls, 

I dropped iny horse’s bridle on his 
neck, 

And paused upon his flank. The 
house's front 

Was cas(id with lingots of ripe Indian 
corn 

In tesH<dlated order and device 

Of golden i)attf!rns, not a stone of 
wal 1 

Uiicoveri'd, not an inch of room to 
grow 

A vinc-hiuf. d'he old porch had dis- 
aj>peared, 

And right in the open doorway sate a 
girl 

At plaiting straws, her black hair 
straiiH'd away 

To a scarlet kcrcliief caught beneath 
Iku' (diin 

In Tiis(uin fashion, her full ebon 

Which looked too heavy to be lifted 
so, 

Still droj»t and lifted toward the mul¬ 
berry-tree, 

Oil which the lads were busy with 
th<‘ir .stav(‘s 

In shout and laughter, stripping every 
bough, 

As bare as winter, of those summer 
lcav(‘S 

My fatluT ha<l not changed for all tho 
.silk 

In whicli the ugly silkworms hide 
themselves. 

Enough. My horso recoiled before 
my heart. ' 

I turneii tho rein abruptly. Bac;k wo 
went 

A.s fast, to Florence. 

Tliat was trial enough 

Of graves. I would not vivsit, if I 
could. 

My father's, or my mother's any 
more, 

Tf> see if .stone-c-ntter or litdien heat 

So early iu llic rac(5, or throw my 
ilowcTS, 

Which eonld not out-smell heaven, or 
Bwccteu earth. 
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They live too hxr ahovo, that I shoiihl 
look 

So far ])C'lo\v to find tliem: lot me 
think 

That rather they are visiting my 

f ravc, 

life liere, (undeveloped jxt to 
life) 

And that they droj) upon me now 
and then, 

For token or for sohiee, some small 
weed 

Least odorous of the growths of j)ar- 
adisc, 

To 8par(i such pungent scents as kill 
with joy. 

My old Assnnta, too, was dead,— 
was dead. 

O land of all nnm’s past I for irm* 
alone 

It would not mix its tenses. I was 
l>ast, 

It seemed, like others, — only not in 
]i(!av<‘n. 

And many a Tuscan eve I wandered 
down 

The ey]>r(‘ss alley like ji resth'ss ghost 
That tries its* feehle, inetTec-tual 
hreatli 

Upon its own charred funeral-brands 
put out 

Too soon, wIkto black and still stood 
up thii tree's 

Against tlxi broad vermilion of the 
ski(‘s. 

Such skies ! — all clouds abolished in 
a sw(‘ci> 

Of Ootl’s skirt, with a dazzle to ghosts 
and men. 

As down I went, saluting on the 
bridges 

The hcTii of sindi before 'twas caught 
away 

Beyond the peaks of Lucca. Under¬ 
neath, 

Th(i river, just escaping from the 
weight 

Of that intolerabh^ glory, ran 
In atspiiescent shadow murmurously; 
While up beside it streamed the fe.sta- 
folk 

With h'llow'-murmiirs from their feet 
and fans, 

And immo and hio and sweet poise 
Of vowels in tlu'ir pleasant, seand.al- 
niis talk; 

Itotnrning from the grand-dnko’s 
dair^'-furm 


Before the trees grow dangerous at 
eiglit, 

(For “ trust no tree by moonlight/' 
Tuscans say) 

To eat their ice at Donay's tenderly, 

Ka<*li lovely lady close to a cavalier 

Who holds her dear fan while she 
h'cds her smile 

On meditative spoonfuls of vanille, 

And listens to his hot-breathed vows 
of lov(^, 

Enough to thaw her cream, and scorch 
his heard. 

’Twas little matter. I could pass 
them by 

Indifferently, not fearing to he 
known. 

No danpn* of being wTeeked upon a 
friend. 

And forced to take an iceberg for an 
ish> I 

The very English here must wait, and 
learn 

To hang the cobweb of their gossip 
out 

To catch a fly. Tbn liappy. It’s sub¬ 
lime. 

This p<‘rf<‘ct solitude of foreign lands I 

To he as if you had not been till 
then, 

And were then, simply that you 
chose to he; 

To sprii^g up, not be brought forth 
from the. ground, 

Like grasshoj^pcTs at Athens, and 
skij) thrice 

Before a woman makes a pounce on 
yon 

And jdants you in her hair I—po.s- 
sesH, yoursedf, 

A new world all alivci with creatnreg 

IKUV, — 

New sun, new moon, new flowers, 
new people — ah, 

And he possessed liy none of them I 
no right 

In one to e;ill your name, inquire 
yonr when;, 

Or what yon think of Mister Some¬ 
one’s hook, 

Or Mister Other’s marriage or de- 
e('ase, 

Or how’s the headache which you 
had last W(3ck, 

Or why you look so j)ale still, since 
it’s gone. 

— Such most suriuialng riddance of 
one’s life 
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CoiJicM iioxt one’s death: ’tis discm- 
bo<liineiit 

Without the pang. I marvel people 
cljoose 

To stand stock-still, like fakirs, till 
the nioHs 

Cirows on them and they cry out, 
solf-aduiired, 

“How verdant and how virtuous!” 
AVell, I’m glad, 

Or should he, if grown foreign to my¬ 
self 

3 surely us to others. 

Musing so, 

I \\alk(nl the narrow, iinrccogiiizing 
streets, 

Wlu^re many a j^alaeo-front jiecrs 
glooiniiy 

Through stony A'isors iron-barred, 
(pre])ared 

Alike, should foe or lover pass that 
way, 

For guest or victim) nud came wan¬ 
dering out 

Upon the churches with mild open 
doors 

And jdaintive wail of vespers, where 
a few, 

Those chledy women, ai>rinklcd 
round in hlots 

Upon the dusky pavement, knelt and 
praycid 

Toward tlie altar’s silver glory. Oft 
a ray 

(I liked to sit and watch) would treni- 
hle out, 

Just touch some face more lifted, 
more iu n(M!d, 

(Of course a woman’s) while T dreamed 
a tale 

To fit its fortunes. There was one 
wlio look(*<l 

As if the earth had suddenly grown 
too large 

For such a little humid)ackcd thing 
as she; 

Tho pitiful black kerchief r<3und her 
neck 

f>olo j)roof she had had a mother. 
One, again, 

fcooked sick for love, seemed pray¬ 
ing some soft saint 

To jnit more virtue iu the new, fine 
scarf 

Silo spent a fortnight’s meals on yes- 
terday, 

Tluit cruel Gigi jnight return his eyo.s 

Jroin Giuliana. There was one, so 
old, 


So old, to kneel grew easier than to 
stand; 

So solikiry, she accepts at last 

Our Uady for her gossip, and frets ♦ 
on 

Against tho sinful world which goes 
its rounds 

In marrying and being married, just 
the same 

As when ’twas almost good and had 
the right, 

(Her Gian alivo and sho herself eigh¬ 
teen). 

“ And yet, now even, if Madonna 
willed, 

Slic’d win a tern in Thursday's lot¬ 
tery, 

And hett(*r all things. Hid sho dream 
for nought, 

That, boiling cabbage lor tho fast- 
day’s SOU)), 

It smelt like blessed entrails ? such a 
dream 

For nought? would sweetest Mary 
cheat her so, 

And lose that certain candle, straight 
and white 

As any fair grand-ducln^ss in her 
teens, 

Which otli(‘rwisc should fian5 hero in , 
a week ? 

Rvn'njitd ais, thou b<*aut(ious Queen of 
' heaven I ” 

I sate there musing, aii<l imagining 

Such uttcram^e from siicli faces, poor 
blind souls 

That writhe toward lu'aven along the 
Devil’s trail: 

Who knows, T thought, hut ho may 
strcteli his hand 

And pick them up ? ’Tis written in 
the Hook 

ITo hearetli llio young ravens when 
they cry, # 

And yet they' cry for carrion. O my 
God ! 

And we who make excuses for tho | 
rest, j 

We do it in our measure. Then I 
knelt, i 

And dropjied my head upon the pave- | 
ra(nd too. 

And j»rayed — since I was foolish in 
desire 

Like other creatures, craving offal- 
food — 

That he would stop his ears to what I 
said. 
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And only listen to the run and beat 
Of tins poor, passionate, heljdess 
blood — 

And then 

I lay, and spoke not; but he heard in 
heaven. 

So many Tuscan eveninpjwS passed the 
same. 

I could not lose a sunset on the 
bridge, 

And would not mi.ss a vigil in the 
church, 

And liked to mingle with the out¬ 
door crowd, 

So strange and gay, and ignorant of 
my fa(;e; 

For men you know not are as good as 
trees. 

And only once, at the Santissima, 

I almost ehancc'd n]>on a man J knew, 
Sir 111 aise J>elorni( 3 , He saw mo cer¬ 
tainly, 

And somewliat hurried, as lie crossed 
himself, 

The smoothness of the action; then 
half bowed, 

lJut only half, and merely to 1113 ^ 
shade, 

I slipped SiHjnick bediind the porphyry' 
plinth, 

And left him dubious if ’twas reall 3 ' I, 
Or ])eradv(*nt\n‘t; Satan’s usual trick 
To keep a mounting saint nneanon- 
ized. 

But he was safe for that time, and I 
too; 

The arg<‘nt angels in the altar-flare 
Absorbed his soul next moment. Tlie 
good man I 

In England we were sc^arce ac^quaint- 
anees, 

Tliat hi‘re in Florenf'e }je should keep 
my tlioiight 

Beyond the image on bis eye, wbieh 
came 

And went: and yet liLs thought dis¬ 
turbed my lib*; 

For aft«*r tliat 1 oftener sat at liomo 
On evenings, watching how they iiued 
tli(mis<*lves 

With gradual conscii^nco to a perfect 
night, 

Until the moon, diminished to a 
curv< 3 , 

Lay out there like a sickle for His 
hand 

Who Cometh down at last to reap the 
eartli. 


At such times ended seemed my 
trade of verse: 

I feared to jingle bells upon my robe 

Before the four-faced silent cheru¬ 
bim. 

With God so near me, could I sing of 
God ? 

I did not write, nor read, nor even 
think, 

But sate absorbed amid the quicken¬ 
ing glooms, 

Most like some passive broken lump 
of salt 

Dropt in by ebance to a bowl of mno- 
mel, 

To spoil the drink a little, and lose it¬ 
self, 

l)is.solving slowly, slowly, until lost. 


EIGHTH BOOK. 

One eve it happened, when I sato 
alone, 

Alon<», iqion the terrace of my tower, 

A hook upon niy kne<*s to counterfeit 

Th <3 reading that I never rijad at all, 

While Maria)!, in tlie garden down 
below, 

Knelt by the fountain I could just hoar 
tlirill 

The drowsy silence of the exhausted 
day, 

And pe( 3 led a new jig from that purj-lo 
lieap 

In thti grass beside ln*r, turning out 
tlie red 

To feed Iier eager child, who sucked 
at it 

With vch( 3 inent lips a<Toss a gap of 
air, 

As he stooil opposite, faeo and curls 
aHame 

With that last suu-ray, crying, “ Give 
mo, give ! ” 

And stam}>ing with imperious hahy- 
feet, 

(We’re all born prinees) something 
startled me, — 

The laugli of sad and innocent souls 
that breaks 

Ahnqitl.v, as if friglitencd at itself. 

’Twas JSlarian laughed. 1 saw lier 
glance alKJve 

In sutldt*)! .shame that I should hear 
her laugh, 
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And straightway dropped my eyes 
n})Oii iiiy book, 

And knew, the first time, ’twas Bqo- 
eaccio’s tale, 

The Falcon’s, of the lover who for 
love 

Destroyed the best that loved him. 
Some of ns 

Do it still, and then we sit, and laugh 
no more. 

Laiigli sweet Marian, you’ve the 
right to laugh, 

Since God himself is for you, and a 
chihl. 

For UK^ til ore’s somewhat less, and so 
I sigh. 

The hcjivens were making room to 
liold the niglit, 

-the scv(;nfold heavens unfolding all 
their gate's 

To h'.t the stars out slowly (prophe- 
si('d 

In close-approiichiiig advent, not dis¬ 
cerned), 

W’liile still the cue-owls from the cy- 
l)resses 

Of the J’oggio called and* oounted 
every pulse 

Of the skyey palintation. Gradu- 
ally 

The purple and transparent shadows 
slow 

Had fill<‘d up the whole valley to the 
brim, 

And doodtid all the city, which you 
saw 

As some drowned city in some en- 
ehaiitenl sea. 

Cut olT from nature, drawing you who 

nir. 

with passionate desire, to leap and 
plunge, 

And iind a sea-king with a voice of 
waves. 

And treacherous soft eyes, and slij)- 
pery locks 

You cannot kiss but 3*011 shall bring 
awa3* 

Tlioir salt upon your lips. The duomo- 
bell 

Strikes ten, as if it struck ten fathoms 
down, 

So doe]), and twenty churches answer 

The same, with twenty various iu- 
Htan<*t\s. 

Some gaslights tremble along squares 
and streets ; 


The Pitti’s palace-front is drawn in 
fire; 

And, past the quays, Maria Novella 
Place, 

In which the mystic obefisks stand 
up 

Triangular, pyramidal, each based 

Upon its four-square brazen tortoises, 

To guard that fair church, Buonarro¬ 
ti’s Briile, 

That stares out from her large blind 
dial-eyes, 

<Her quadrant and armillary dials, 
hlatik 

With rhythms of many suns and 
moons) in vain 

Inquiry for so rich a soul as his. 

Metliinks I have plunged, I see it all 
so c.lt'ar . . . 

And O my h(*art . , . the sea-king I 

In my ears 

The sound of waters. There he stood, 
my king I 

I felt him, rather than behold him. 
Up 

I rose, as if he were my king indeed, 

And then sate down, in trouble at 
mysedf, 

And stniggling for iny woman’s em- 
p(wy. 

’Tis pitiful ; but women are so made : 

We’ll die for you, perhaps, — ’tis 

])robabl(^ ; 

But we’ll not s])are 3*011 an incdi of our 
full height : 

We’ll Itave our whole just stature,— 
five f(^et four, 

Tliough laid out iu our coffins : piti¬ 
ful. 

— “You, Romney I — LadyWaldemar 
is here ? ” 

He answered in a voice which wasTnot 
liis. 

“I have her letter : you shall read it 
soou. 

But first I must be board a little, I 

Who have waited long and truvcdled 
far for that, 

Although you tliouglit to have sliut a 
tedious book, 

And farew(Ul. Ah, you dog-oared 
such a page, 

And here you fimj me.” 

Did he toiudi my 

Or but iny sleeve ? 1 trembled, 
and foot: 


hand. 

hand 
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He must liavo touched wo. “ Will 
' you sit?” I iiskcd, 

And motioned to a chair; hut down 
he sate, 

A little slowly, as a man in douht, 
Upon the. couch beside me, couch and 
chair 

Being wheeled ui>on the terra(;e. 

“You are come, 
My cousin Uoiuney ? This is wonder¬ 
ful. 

But all is wonder on such summer- 
nights ; 

And n(3thing should surprise us any 
more, 

Who see tliat miracle of stars. Be¬ 
hold.” 

I signed above, where all the stars 
were out, 

As if an urgent heat had started 
there 

A secret writing froin a sombre^ page, 
A blank last inonient, crowded sud¬ 
denly 

With hurrying splendors. 

“ Then you do not know ” — 
Ho imirmured. 

“ Yes, 1 know,” I said, “ I know. 
I had tJie news from Vincent Carring¬ 
ton. 

And yet 1 did not think you’d leave 
the work 

In England for so much even, — 
though of (U)urs(; 

You’ll make a work-day of your holi¬ 
day. 

And turn it to our Tuscan ]K)ople’s 
use, — 

Who mueli need helping, since the 
Austrian boar 

(So bold to cross the Alp to Lom¬ 
bardy, 

And dash Ids brute front unabashed 
against 

The steep snow-bosses of that shield 
of Cod 

Who soon shall rise in wrath, and 
shake it clear) 

Came hither also, raking up our grape 
And olive gardens with his tyrannous 
tusk. 

And rolling on oiir maize with all his 
swine.” 

“ You had the nows from Vincent 
Carrington,” 

He echoed, jneking up the idiraso be¬ 
yond, 


As if he knew the rest was merely talk 

To fill a gap and keep oilt a strong 
Avind: 

“ You bad, then, Vincent’s personal 
news ? ” 

“ His own,” 

I answered. '‘All that ruined world 
of yours 

Seems crumbling into marriage. Car¬ 
rington 

Has chosen wisely.” 

“ Do you take it so ? ” 

He cried, “and is it possible at 
last” . . . 

He paused there, and then, inward 
to himself,— 

“ Too much at last, too late I yet cer¬ 
tainly” , . . 

(And there Ids Amice swayed as an 
Alpine i)lank 

That f(H^ls a passionate torrent under- 
mvath) 

“The knowledge, luul I known it 
first or last, 

Could sran^e have changed the actual 
cas(^ for 

And h(.‘st for her at this tim(‘..” 

Nay, T thought, 

lie loves Kate Ward, it seems, now, 
like a man, 

Be(*aust*, lie 1ms married Laily Walde- 
mar I 

Ah, Vincent's hdter sahl how Leigh 
was moved 

To hear that Vincent was hetrothed 
to Kate. 

With what cracked pitcliers go we to 
d(u;p wells 

In this world 1 Then I spoke,—“I 
did not think. 

My cousin, Amu liad OAmr known Kate 
Ward.” 

“In fact I ncAmr knew her. ’Tis 
enough 

That Vinct'iit did, and tln^refore (;hoso 
his wife 

For other nmsoiis than tliose topaz 
eyes 

We’ve lieard of. Not to undervalue 
tliem, 

For all that. One takes up the world 
Avitli eyes.” 

— Iiieluding Komney l.(eigh, I thought 
again, 

Alheit he knows them only by repute. 

How vih‘ must all men be, since 
a mail 1 
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His deep pathetic voice, as if he 
guessed 

I did not surely love him, took the 
word: 

“You never got a letter from Lord 
Ilowe 

A month back, dear Aurora ? ** 

“None,” I said. 


“ I felt it was so,” he replied. “ Yet, 
strange I 

Sir Blaise Delorme has passed through 
Florence ? ” 


“Ay, 

By chan CO I saw him in Our Lady\s 
Church, 

(I saw him, mark you; but he saw not 
me) 

Clean-washed in holy water from the 
count 

Of things terrestrial, — letters and 
the rest: 

lie had crossed us out together with 
his sins. 

Ay, strange; but only strange that 
good Lord IIowo 

Prehirred him to the post Ixicaiise of 
panls. 

For me, I’m sworn to never trust a 
man — 

At least with letters.” 

“ There wcrci facts to tell, 

To smooth with eye and axjcont. 
Howe 8ux>i>osed . . . 

Well, well, no matter I there was 
dubious need: 

You lieard the iiciws from Vincent 
Carrington. 

And yet perhaps you had been slar- 
thul h'ss 


To sec me, deal durora, if you bad 
read 

Tliat le,l,tcr.“ 

—- Now lie sots mo down as vexed. 

I think I’vo draped myself in wo¬ 
man’s pride 

To a iierfcct imrixvso. Oh, I^m 
vexed, it sc^nns I 

My friend Lord Howe ileputes liis 
friend Sir Blaise 

To break, as sof ly as a sparrow's egg 

Til at lets a bird out tenderly, the 
news 

Of Iloimiey’s marriage to a certain 
saint, 

To smooth with eye and accent^ — indi¬ 
cate 

His possible presence. Excellently 
well 


You've played your part, my Lady 
Waldernar, — 

As I’vo played mine. 

“ Dear Uomney,” I began, 

“ You did not use of old to lie so 
like 

A Gre(3k king coming from a taken 
Troy 

'Twas needful that precursors spread 
your path 

With tlirec-jnled carpets to receive 
your foot, 

And dull the sound of't. For myself, 
be sr.re, 

Although it frankly grinds the gravel 
here, 

I still can bear it. Yet I'm sorry, too, 

To lose this famous letter, which Sir 
Blaise 

ILis twisted to a lighter absently 

To fire some holy taper. Dear Lord 
IIowo 

Writes letters good for all things but 
to lose: 

And many a flower of London gos- 
sij)ry 

Has dropt wlierovcr such a stem 
broke off. 

Of cours(5 I fet‘1 that, lonely among 
my vines, 

VrTiere notliing’s talked of, save the 
Might again, 

And no more ifliianti I Still the let¬ 
ter’s use 

As pn‘paration . . , Did I start in- 
<leed ? 

Last niglit I started at a cockchafer, 

And shoolc a lialf-hour after. Have 
you Icariit 

No more of womcin, 'spite of privi- 
lege. 

Than still to take account too seri¬ 
ously 

Of sucli weak fluttcrings ? Why, we 
like it, sir: *■ 

We ge.t our powers and our effects 
that way. 

Tbo trees stand stiff and still at time 
of frost, 

If no wind tears them; but let sum¬ 
mer come, 

When tr(3es are happy, and a breath 
avails 

To set them trembling through a mil¬ 
lion leaves 

In luxury of emotion. Something 
less 

It takes to move a woman: lot bef 
start 
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Ami shake at pleasure, nor conclude 
at yours. 

The winter's hitter, but the summer’s j 
green,” I 

He answered, “ Be tlie summer ever 
green 

\Vith you, Aurora I though you sweep 
your sex 

With somewhat hitter gusts from 
wlierc you live 

Above them, whirling downward 
from your heights 

Your very own pine-cones, in a grand 
disdain 

Of the lowland burrs with whicdi you 
scatter them. 

So high and cold to others and your¬ 
self, 

A little less to Itomnoy were unjust, 

And thus, I would not have you. 
Let it pass: 

I feel content so. You can bear, in¬ 
deed. 

My sudden step beside you: but for 
me, 

’Twould move mo sore to hear your 
softcmed voice,— 

Aurora’s voice, — if softened un¬ 
aware 

In pity of what T am.” 

Ah, friend 1 I thought. 

As husband of the Lady Waldemar 

You’re granted very sorely pitiable; 

And yet Aurora Leigh must guard 
lier voi(5e 

From softening in the pity of your 
ease, 

As if from lie or license. (k?rtHinly 

We’ll soak up all the slush and soil of 
life 

With softened voices, ere we come to 
you. 

At which I interrupted my own 
thought. 

And spoke out calmly. ” Let us pon¬ 
der, friend, 

Whate’er our state, we must have 
made it first; 

And though tlie thing displease us, 
ay, i>crhaps 

Displease us warrantably, never 
doubt 

That other slates, thought possible 
once, an<l tlum 

Rejeettid hy the instinct of our lives, 

If then adopted, had displeased us 
more 


Than this in which the choice, the 
will, the love, 

Has stamped the honor of a patent 

fiCt 

From henceforth. What we choose 
may not be good; 

Bnt that we choose it proves it good 
for us 

Potentially, fantastically, now 

Or Ituit year, rather than a thing we 
saw, 

And saw no need for choosing. Moths 
will burn 

Tlieir wings, — which proves that 
light is good for moths. 

Who else had down not where they 
agonize.” 

Ay, light is good,” he echoed, and 
there paused; 

And then abruptly . . . “ Marian. 
Marian’s well ? ” 

I bowed my head, but found no word. 
’Twas hard 

To speak of her to Lady Waldemar’s 

New husband. How much did he 
know, at last ? 

How much ? how little ? He would 
take no sign, 

But straight rejHiated, ~ “ Marian. Is 
she well?” 

“ She’s well,” I answered. 

She was there in sight 

An hour back; but the night had 
drawn lier home, 

Where still 1 heard her in an upper 
room. 

Her low voice singing to the child in 
bed, 

AVho, restless with tlie summer-heat 

j and 1)1 ay, 

I And slumber snatclied at noon, was 
long sometimes 

In falling off, and took a score of 
songs 

And mother hushes ere she saw him 
sound. 

“ She’s well,” I answered. 

“ Here ? ” he asked. 

” Yes, here.” 

He stopped and sighed. That shall 
be presently; 

But now this must be. I have words 
to say. 




“ I*m thinking, Romney, how *twas morning tlien 
And now, *tis night.”— Pag« i47* 
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Ami would be alone to say thein^ I 
with you, 

And no thiwl troubling.” 

“ Speak, then,” I returned, 
“ She will not vex you.” 

At which, suddenly 
He turned his face upon me with its 
smile, 

As if to crush me. ” I have read 
your book, 

Aurora.” 

” You have read it,” I replied, 
” And I have writ it—wo have done 
with it. 

And now the rest ? ” 

” The rest is like the first,” 
lie answered, ” for the book is in my 
heart, 

Lives in me, wakes in me, and dreams 
in mo: 

My daily broad tastes of it; and my 
wine 

Which has no smack of it, — I pour it 
out, 

It seem unnatural drinking.”. 

Bitterly 

I took the word up: “Never waste 
your wine. 

The book livtul in me ere it lived in. 

yon; j 

I know it closer than another does, j 
And how it’s foolish, feeble, and 1 
afraid, 

And all unworthy so much compli¬ 
ment. 

B(;se('ch you, ke(;p your wine, and, 
when you drink, 

Still wish some happier fortune to a 
friend 

Thau even to have written a far better 
book.” 

Ho answered gently: “ That is conse¬ 
quent. 

The poet looks beyond the book he 
has made, 

Or else he liad not made it. If a man 
Could make a man, he’d henceforth 
be a god 

In feeling what a little thing is man: 
It IS not my case. And this si>ocial 
book, 

I did not make it, to make light of it: 
It stands above my knowledge, draws 
me UJ); 

'Tis high to me. It may be that the 
book 


Is not 80 high, but I so low, instead; 

Still high to me. I mean no compli¬ 
ment: 

I will not say there are not, young or 
old, 

Male writers, ay, or female, let it 
pass, 

Who’ll write us richer and completer 
books. 

A man may love a woman perfectly, 

And yet by no means ignorantly 
maintain 

A thousand women have not larger 
eyes; 

Enough that she alone has looked at 
him 

With eyes that, largo or small, have 
won his soul. 

And so, this book, Aurora, — so, your 
book.” 

“ Alas I ” I answered, “is it so, in¬ 
deed ? ” 

And then was silent. 

“ Is it so, indeed,” 

lie echoed, “ that alas is all your 
word ? ” 

I said, “I’m thinking of a far-off 
June, 

When you and I, upon my birthday, 
once, 

Disconrsc.d of life and art, with both 
untried. 

I’m thinking, lloinney, how ’twas 
morning then. 

And now ’tis night.” 

“And now,” he said, “ ’tis night.” 

“I’m thinking,” I resumed, “’tis 
somewhat sad, 

That if I had known, that morning in 
the dew, 

My cousin Ilomncy would have said 
such words 

On such a night at close of many 
years, 

In speaking of a future book of mine, 

It would have pleased me better as a 
hope 

Than as an actual grace it' can at 
all: 

That’s sad, I’m thinking.” 

“ Ay,” he said, “ ’tis night.” 

“ And there,” T added lightly, “ are 
the stars ; 

And hero we’ll talk of stars, and not 
of books.” 
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“ You liave the stars,” ho murmured, 
— it in well: 

Be like them. Shine, Aurora, on my 
dark, 

Thouglj liij^h and cold, and only like a 
star, 

And f<u this short night only, — you 
who keep 

The same Aurora of the bright June 
day 

That withered up the flowers before 
my fa(^e, 

And turned me from the garden ever¬ 
more, 

Because I was not worthy. Oh, de¬ 
served, 

Deserved 1 that I, who verily had not 
learnt 

Gotl’s lesson half, attaining as a dunce 

To obliterate good words witji frac¬ 
tious thumbs, 

And cheat mystdf of the context, — 
1 should push 

Aside, with male, ferocious impudence, 

The world’s Aurora, who liad connerl 
lier part 

On the other side the leaf I ignore her 
so, 

Because she was a woman and a 
queen, 

And had no beard to bristle through 
her song, 

My teach(‘r, wlio has taught me with 
a book, 

My Miriam, whose sweet mouth, when 
nearly drowmul, 

I still heard singing on the shorii ! 
Des(‘rved, 

That li<;r(} I should look uj) unto the 
stars, 

And miss the glory” . . . 

” Can I undt'rstand ? ” 

I broke in. ” You speak wildly, 
Komney Leigh, 

Or I hear wildly. In that juoniing- 
timo 

Wo recollect, the roses were too red, 

The trees too green, reproach too nat^- 
ural 

If one should see not what the other 
saw : 

And now it’s night, remember; we 
liuvo shades 

In place of colors ; wo are now grown 
cold 

And old, my cousinlH)mney. Pardon 
me, — 

I’m very happy that you lUco my book, 

And very sorry that I quoted back 


A ten-years’ birthday. ’Twas so mad 
a thing 

In any woman, I scarce marvel much 
You took it for a venturous })iece of 
spite, 

I’rovokiiig such excuses as indeed 
1 cannot call you slack in.” 

” Understand,” 
Tie answered sadly, “something, if 
hut so. 

This night is softer than an English 
day, 

And men may well come hither when 
tliey’re sick, 

To draw in easier breath from larger 
air. 

’Tis thus with me : I come to you, —• 
to you, 

My Italy of women, just to breathe 
My soul out once before you, ere I 
go, 

As humble as God makes me at the 
last, 

(I thank him) quite out of the way of 
men. 

And yours, Aurora, — like a punished 
cliild, 

His chetdvH all blurred with tears and 
naughtiness, 

To silence in a corner, I am come 
To speak, Ix'lovcd ” , . . 

” Mdscly, cousin Leigh, 
And wortliily of us both.” 

” Yes, w^orthily ; 
For this lime I must speak out, and 
confess 

That I, so truculent in assuiriptioii 
once, 

So absolute in dogma, proud in aim, 
And fleree in exj)ectation,— I, who 
felt 

The wliole world tugging at my skirts 
for help, 

As if no other man than I could pull, 
Nor woman, but 1 led her by the baud, 
Nor cloth hold, but I Iiad it in my 
coat, — 

Do know myself to-night for what I 
was 

On that Jnne-day, Aurora. Poor 
bright day, 

Which meant the best ... a woman 
and a rose, 

And which I smote upon the cheek 
with words, 

Until it turned and rent me. Young 
you were, 

That iiirtliday, poet; but you talked 
thti right: 
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While I ... I built up follies, like a 
wall, 

To intercept, the sunshine and your 
face. 

Your face 1 that’s worse.” 

“ Speak wisely, cousin Leigh.” 

Yes, wisely, dear Aurora, though too 
late, 

But then, not wisely. I was heavy 
then, 

And stupid, and distracted with the 
cries 

Of tortured prisoners in the i)olished 
brass 

Of that Phalarian bull, society, 

"Which seems to bellow bravely like 
ten bulls, 

But, if you listen, moans and cries 
instead 

Despairingly, like victims tossed and 
gored 

And trampled by their hoofs. I heard 
the cries 

Too close : I could not hear the angels 
lift 

A fold of rustling air, nor what they 
said 

To help my pity. I beheld the 
world 

As one great famishing carnivorous 
mouth, — 

A huge, deserted, callow, blind bird 
thing. 

With niteous open beak that hurt my 
lieart. 

Till dowii unon the filthy ground I 
droppea, 

And tore the violets up to get the 
worms. 

Worms, worms, was all my cry: an 
open mouth, 

A gross want, bread to fill it to the 
lips. 

No more. That poor men narrowed 
their demands 

To such an end was virtue, I sup¬ 
posed. 

Adjudicating that to sec it so 

Was reason. Oh, I did not push the 
case 

Up higher, and ponder how it answers 
when 

The rich take up the same cry for 
themselves, 

I'rofossing equally, — ‘ An open 
mouth 

A gross need, food to fill us, and no 
more.’ I 


Why, that’s so far from virtue, only 
vice 

Can find excuse for’t I that make^ 
libertines, 

And slurs our cruel streets from end 
to end 

With eighty thousand women in one 
smile, 

Who only smile at night beneath the 
gas. 

The body’s satisfaction, and no 
more, 

Is used for argument against the 
soul’s, 

Here too: the want, here too, implies 
the right. 

— How dark 1 stood that morning in 
the sun, 

My best Aurora (though I saw your 
eyes) 

When first you told me . . . oh, I 
recollect 

The sound, and how you lifted your 
small hand, 

And how your white dress and your 
burnished curls 

Went greatening round you in the 
still blue air, 

As if an ins])iration from within 

Had blown them all out when you 
spoke the words. 

Even tliese,—‘You will not compass 
your poor ends 

Of barley-feeding and material ease 

Without the poet’s individualism 

To work your universal. It takes a 
soul 

To move a body; it takes a high- 
soulcd man 

To move the masses even to a 
cleaner sty; 

It takes the ideal to blow an inch in¬ 
side 

The dust of the actual; and your 
Eouriers failed, i 

Because not poets enough to under- 

1 stand 

That life develops from within.’ I 
say 

Your words: I could say other 
words of yours; 

For none of all your words will let 
me go, 

Like sweet verbena, which, being 
brushed against, 

Will hold us three hours after by the 
smell, 

In spite of long walks upon windy 
hills. 
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But these words dealt in sharper per¬ 
fume; these 

Were ever on me, stinging through 
my dreams, 

And saying themselves forever o’er 
my acts 

Like some unhappy verdict. That 
T failed 

Is certain. Sty or no sty, to con¬ 
trive 

The swine’s propulsion toward the 
j)recipice 

Proved easy and plain. I subtly or¬ 
ganized 

And ordered, built the cards up high 
and higher, 

Till, some one breathing, all fell flat 
again: 

In setting right society’s wide wrong. 

Mere life’s so fatal ! So I failed ini 
deed 

Once, twice, and oftener, hearing 
through the rents 

Of obstinate purpose, still those W'ords 
of yours,— 

* ro?(. will not compass yovr poor ends^ 
not yon ! ’ 

But harder than you said them; every 
time 

Still farther from your voice, until 
tliey came 

To overcrow me witli triumphant 
scorn, 

Which vexed me to resistance. Set 
down this 

For condemnation, I was guilty here; 

I stocKl u])on my deed, aiul fought my 
doubt, 

As men will, — for I doubted, — till 
at last 

My deed gave way beneath me sud¬ 
denly. 

And left irie what I am. The curtain 
dropped. 

My part quite ended, all the foot¬ 
lights nuenched, 

My own soul hissing at me through 
the dark, 

I ready for confession, — I was wrong, 

I’ve sore,ly failed. I’ve slipped the 
ends of life, 

I yield: you have conquered.” 

” Stay,” I aiKswered him: 

I’ve something for your hearing, 
also. 1 

Have failed too.” 

” You ! ” he said, ” you’re very great: 

The sadness of your greatness tits 
you well, 


As if the plume upon a hero’s casque 

Should nod a shadow uix)n his vic¬ 
tor’s face.” 

I took him up austerely, — ” You liave 
read 

My book, but not my heart; for, recol¬ 
lect, 

*Tis writ in Sanscrit, which you bun¬ 
gle at. 

I’ve surely failed, I know, if failure 
means 

To look back sadly on work gladly 
done. 

To wander on my Mountains of De¬ 
light, 

So calhid, (I can remember a friend’s 
words 

As well as you, sir) weary, and in 
want 

Of even a sheep-path, thinking hit- 
t(*rly . . . 

Well, well I no matter. I but say so 
mueh, 

To keep you, Romney Leigh, from 
saying more, 

And let you feel I am not so high in¬ 
deed, 

That I can bear to have you at my 
foot, 

Or safe., tliat I can help you. That 
June day, 

Too deeply sunk in craterous sunsets 
now 

For you or me to dig it up alive; 

To pluck it out all bleeding with 
spent flame 

At the roots, before those .moralizing 
stars 

We have got instead, — that poor lost 
day, you said 

Some w'ords as truthful as the thing 
of mine 

You eared to keep in memory; and I 
hold 

If I that day, and being tha girl I 

W'lVS, 

Had shown a gentler spirit, less arro¬ 
gance, 

It bad not hurt me. You will scarce 
mistake 

The point liere. I but only think, you 
see, 

More justly, that’s more humbly of 
myself, 

Than when I tried a crowm on, and 
supposed . . . 

Nay, laugh, sir, — I’ll laugh with you 1 
— pray you laugh. 
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l’v « had 80 many birthdays since that And that, in truth, means sadder, 
(lav. For the rest, 


I’vo learnt to prize mirth’s opportu¬ 
nities, 

AVlii(‘b come too seldom. Was it you 
who said 

I wfis not changed? the same Au¬ 
rora? Ah, 

We con Id laugh there too! Why, 
Ulysses’ dog 

Knew him. and wagged his tail and 
died; hut if 

T had owned a dog, I too, before my 
Troy, 

And if you brouglit him here ... I 
warrant you 

He’d look into my face, bark lustily, 
And live on stoutly, as the creatures 
will 

Whoso spirits are not troubled by 
long loves. 

A dog would never know me, I’m so 
changed, 

Much less a friend . . . except that 
you’re misUxl 

By tlie color of tlie hair, the trick of 
the voice, 

Like, that Aurora Ij(‘igh’s.” 

“ Sweet trick of voice ! 
I would he a dog for this, to know it 
at last, 

And die upon the falls of it. O love, 
() best Aurora ! are you then so sad 
You scarcely had been sadder tis my 
wife ?” 

“ Your wife, air I I must certainly bo 
changed, 

If T, Aurora, can have said a thing 
So light, it catches at the knightly 
spurs 

Of a noble gentleman like Romney 
l^eigh, 

And trips him from his honorable 
sense 

Of what befits ”... 

You wholly misconceive,” 
Ho answered. 

I returned, — ” I’m glad of it. 
But keep from misconception, too, 
yourself: 

1 am not humbled to so low a point, 
Nor so far saddened. If I am sad at 
all, 

Ten layers of birthdays on a woman’s 
head 

Are apt to fossilize her girlish mirth, 
Though ne’er so merry: I’m perforce 
more wise, 


Ijook here, sir: I was right, upon the 
whole, 

That birthday morning. ’Tia impos¬ 
sible 

To get at men excepting through 
their souls, 

However open their camivoroua 
jaws; 

And pmits get dircctlicr at the soul 

Than any of your economists; for 
which 

You must not overlook the poet’s 
work 

When scheming for the world’s neces¬ 
sities. 

The soul’s the way. Not even Christ 
himself 

Can save man <dse than aa he holds 
man’s soul; 

And therefore did he come into our 
flesh, 

As some wise hunter, creeping on his 
knees 

With a torch, into the blackness of a 
cave. 

To facic and quell the beast there, — 
lake t)»e soul, 

And so possess tlio whole man, body 
and soul. 

T said, so far, right, yes; not farther, 
though: 

Wo hotli were wrong that Juno day, 
—both as wrong 

As an (‘.ast wind had been. I who 
talked of art, 

And you who grieved for ftll men’s 
gritds . . . wliat then ? 

Wo surely made too small a part for 
God 

In these things. What we are im¬ 
ports us more 

Than what we t‘at; and life, you’ve 
granted me, 

Develops from within. But inner¬ 
most 

Of the inmost, most interior of the 
interne, 

God claims his own, divine humanity 

Renewing nature; or the piorcingest 
verso, 

Brest in by subtlest poet still must 
k(iep 

As much upon the outside of a man 

As the very howl in which he dips 
his beard. 

— And then . . . the rest; I cannot 
surely Sf^ak: 
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Perhaps I doubt more than you 
doubted then, 

If I the poet’s veritable charjje 

Have borne upon luy forehead. If I 
have, 

It might feel sorat^hat liker to a 
crown. 

The foolish green one, even. Ah, I 
think, 

And chiefly when the sun shines, that 
I’ve failed. 

But what then, Romney? Though 
we fail indeed. 

You ... I ... a ac.ore of such weak 
workers . . . He 

Fails never. If he cannot work by 
us, 

lie will work over us. Does he want 
a man. 

Much less a woman, think you*? 
Every time 

The star winks tln^re, so many souls 
are born, 

Who all shall work too. Let our owm 
be calm: 

We should be ashamed to sit beneath 
those stars. 

Impatient that we’re nothing.” 

“ Could we sit 

Just so forever, sweetest friend,” he 
sai<l, 

“My failure would seem better than 
success. 

And yet indcsed your book has dealt 
with mo 

More gently, cousin, than you ever 

wilj. 

Your book brought down entire the 
briglit June day. 

Ami set me wandering in tiie garden- 
w'alks, 

And let me watch the garland in a 
place 

You blushcMl so . . . nay, forgive me, 
do not stir; 

I only thank the l>ook for what it 
taught, 

And what permitted. Poet doubt 
yourself, 

But never doubt that you’re a poet to 
me 

From henceforth. You have wTitten 
poems, sweet, 

Which moved mo in seen t, as the sap 
is moved 

In still March branches, signless as a 
stone; 

But this last book o’ercanio me like 
soft rain 


Which falls at midnight, when the 
tightened bark 

Breaks out into unhesitating buds, 
And sudden protestations of the 
spring. 

In all your other books I saw but 
you. 

A man may see the moon so, in a 
pond, 

And not be nearer therefore to the 
moon, 

Nor use the sight . . . except to 
drown himself: 

And so I forced my heart hack from 
the sight, 

For what had 7,1 thought, to do with 
hci\ 

Aurora . . . Romney? But in this 
last hook 

You showed me something separate 
from yourself, 

Beyond yoif, and I bore to take it in, 
And let it draw me. You have shown 
me truths, 

O June-day friend, that help me now 
at night 

Wlum Jline is over,— truths not yours, 
iiidei^d, 

But Set witliin my reach by means of 
you, 

Presented by your voice and verso 
tbo way 

To take tlimn clearest. Verily I was 
wrong; 

And viirily many thinkers of this ago, 
Ay, many Cliristian teacliers, lialf in 
hc*aven, 

Are wrong in just my sense who un¬ 
derstood 

Oiir natural world too insularly, as if 
No spiritual counterpart completed it, 
Consummating its meaning, roumling 
all 

To justice and perfection, lino by 
line, 

Form by form, notliing single nor 
alone, 

The great below clinched hy the 
great above, 

Shade hero authenticating substance 
there, 

Tbo body proving spirit, as the effect 
The cause: we meantime being too 
grossly apt 

To hold the natural, as dogs a bone, 
(Though reason and nature beat us in 
the face) 

So obstinately that we^ll break our 
teeth 
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Or i'yor we let go. For ererywliere 
Wo’ro too materialistic, eating clay, 
(Like men of the west) instead of 
Adam’s corn 

And Noah’s wine, —clay by handfuls, 
clay hy lumi^s, 

Until we’re filled up to the throat 
with clay, 

And grow the grimy color of the 
ground 

On w]ii('li wo aro feeding. Ay, mate¬ 
rialist 

Tho age’s name is. God himself, with 
some. 

Is approlnmded as tho hare result 
Of what his hand materially has 
made, 

T'xpressed in such an algebraic sign 
Called God; that is, to put it other¬ 
wise. 

They add up nature to a nought of 
God, 

And cross tlio quotient. There are 
many even, 

Whose names are wTritten in the 
Christian church 

To no dishonor, diet still on mnd. 

And splash the altars with.it.. You 
might think 

Tho clay Christ laid upon their eye¬ 
lids, when, 

Still blind, ho called them to the use 
of sight, 

Remained there to retard its exer¬ 
cise 

With clogging incrustations. Close 
to heaven, 

They see for mysteries, through tho 
open doors. 

Vague puffs of smoke from pots of 
earthtuiware, 

And fain W'ould enter, wdien their 
time shall eoine. 

With quite another body than St. 
Paul 

Has promised,—husk and chaff, tho 
wliole harley-eorn, 

Or where’s the resurrec^tion ? ” 

“ Thus it is,” 
I sighed. And he resumed with 
mournful face. 

“ Beginning so, and filling up with 
clay 

The wards of this great key, tho natu¬ 
ral w’orld, 

And fumbling vainly therefore at the 
lock 

Of the spiritual, we feel ourselves 
shut in 


With all the wild-beast roar of strug¬ 
gling life, 

Tho, terrors and compunctions of out 
souls, 

As saints with lions, — we w^ho are 
not saints, 

And have no heavenly lordship in 
our stare 

To awe them backward. Ay, we aro 
forced, so pent, 

To judge the w hole too partially . . . 
confound 

Conclusions. Is there any common 
phrase 

Significant, with the adverb heard 
alone, 

The verb being absent, and the pro¬ 
noun out ? 

But w^e, distracted in tho roar of 
life. 

Still insolently at God’s adverb ' 
snatch, 

And bruit against him that his thought 
is void, 

His meaning hopeless, — cry, that 
every wdi ere 

The government is slipping from his 
hand. 

Unless some other Christ (say Rom¬ 
ney Ii(‘igh) 

Come up and toil and moil and change 
the world, 

Because the First has jirovcd inade¬ 
quate, 

However Ave talk higly of his AA'ork 

And piously of his person. We blas- 
})hcrae 

At last, to finish our doxology, 

Despairing on the earth for wdiich he 
died.” 

” So now^” I asked, ** you have more 
hope of men ? ” 

” I hope,” he answered. ” I am come 
to think 

That God will have his w’ork done, as 
you said, 

And that W'e need not be disturbed 
too inucih 

For Romney Leigh or others having 
failed 

With this or that quack nostrum,— 
recipes 

For keeping summits by annulling 
depths, 

For wrestling with luxurious loun¬ 
ging sleeves, 

And acting heroism without a scratch. 
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"We fail, — what then? Aurora, if I 
smiled 

To see you, in your lovely morning- 
pride, 

Try on the poet’s wreath which suits 
the noon, 

(Sweet cousin, walls must get the 
weather-stain 

Before they grow the ivy) certainly 
I 8to()d myself there worthier of con¬ 
tempt, 

Self rated, in disastrous arrogance, 

As comiHiteiit to sorrow for mankind 
And even their odds. A man may 
well despair, 

Who counts nimself so needful to 
succjess. 

I failed: I throw the remedy back on ' 
God, ^ . 

And sit down here beside you,* in 
good hope.” 

“And yet take heed,” I answered, 
lest w(^ lean 

Too dangerously on the other side. 
Anti so fail twice. Be sure, no ear¬ 
nest work 

Of any honest creature, howbeit 
weak. 

Imperfect, ill-adapted, fails so much 
It is not gatluired as a grain of sand 
To enlarge', the sum of human action 
used 

For carrying out God’s end. Ko crea¬ 
ture works 

So ill, observe, that therefore hti’s 
cashiered. 

The houest earnest man must stand 
and work, 

The woman also: otherwise she 
droi)s 

At onee ludow the digTiity of man. 
Accepting serfdom. Free men freely 
work. 

Whoever fears God fears to sit at 
ease.” 

Ho cried, ” True. After Adam, work 
was curst^: 

The natural creature labors, sweats, 
and frets. 

But, after Christ, work turns to privi¬ 
lege, 

And henceforth, one with our Immaii- 
ity, 

The Six-day Worker, working still in 
ns, 

Has called us freely to work on with 
him 


In high companionship. So, hap- 
})iest! 

T count that heaven itself is only 
work 

To a surer issue. Let us work, in¬ 
deed, 

But no more work as Adam, nor as 
Leigh 

Erewhile, as if the only man on 
earth, 

Responsible for all the thistles blown. 

And tigers couchant, struggling in 
amaze 

Against disease and winter, snarling 
on 

Forever that the w'orld’s not para¬ 
dise. 

O cousin, let us ho content, in work, 

To do the thing we can, and not pre¬ 
sume 

To fret because it’s little. ’Twill em- 

I 

Seven men they say to make a per¬ 
fect pin; 

Who makes the head, content to miss 
the point; 

Who makes the point, agreed to Icjivo 
the join; 

And if a man should cry, ‘I want a 
})in. 

And 1 must make it straightway, 
head and point,’ 

His wisdom is not worth the pin he 
wants. 

Seven imui to a pin, and not a tpan 
too muc h. 

Seven generations, haply, to this 
world, 

To right it visibly a finger’s breadth, 

And mend its rents a little. Oh, to 
storm 

And say, ‘ This world here is intolera- 
hie; 

1 will not eat this corn, nor drink this 
wine, 

Nor love this woman, flinging her my 
soul 

Without a bond for’t as a lover 
should, 

Nor use the generous leave of happi¬ 
ness 

As not too good for using generous¬ 
ly 

(Since virtue kindles at the touch of 

j<>y» 

Like a man’s cheek laid on a woman’s 
hand, 

And God, who knows it, looks for 
quick returns 
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From joys)—to stand and claim to 
have a life 

llt ycHid the bounds of the individual 
man, 

AjkI razo all personal cloisters of the 
soul 

To build up public stores and maga^ 
zincs, 

As if God's creatures otherwise were 
lost, 

Tlie builder surely saved by any 
moans 1 

To think,—! have a imttern on my 
nail, 

And I will carve the world new after 
it, 

And solve so these hard social ques¬ 
tions, nay, 

Impossible social questions, since 
their roots 

Strike deep in evil’s own existence 
hero, 

'Which God permits because the ques¬ 
tion’s hard 

To abolish evil nor attaint free-will. 

Ay, hard to God, but not to itomney 
Leigh; 

Por Bomney has a i)attcrn oji lijs nail 

(Whatever may bo lacking on the 
Mount), 

And, not being OA’ernico to sepa¬ 
rate 

What’s element from what’s conven¬ 
tion, hastes 

By line on line to draw you out a 
world. 

Without your help indeed, unless you 
take 

His yoke upon you, and will learn of 
him, 

So much he has to teach I — so good a 
world, 

The same the whole creation’s groan¬ 
ing for! 

Ko rich nor poor, no gain nor loss nor 
stint, 

No pottage in it able to exclude 

A brother’s birthright, and no riglit 
of birtli, 

The pottage, — both secured to every 
man, 

And perhict virtue dealt out like the 
rest 

Gratuitously, with the soup at six, 

To whoso docs not seek it.” 

” Softly, sir,” 

I intermitted. ” I had a cousin once 

I held in reverence. If he strained 
too wide, 


It was not to take honor, but give 
lieip. 

The gesture wa.s heroic. If his hand 

Accomplished nothing . . . (well, it 
is not proved) 

That empty hand thrown impotently 
out 

Were sooner caught, I think, by One 
in heaven, 

Than many a hand that reaped a har¬ 
vest in 

And keeps the scythe’s glow on it. 
Pray you, tlien. 

For my sake merely, use less bitter¬ 
ness 

III speaking of my cousin.” 

** Ah,” he said, 

” Aurora I when the prophet beats 
the ass, 

The angel intercedes.” He shook his 
head. 

” Aud yet to mean so well, and fail so 
foul, 

Expresses ne’er another beast than 
man: 

The antithesis is human. Hearken, 

d(iar: 

There’s too much abstract willing, 
purposing, 

In this poc)r world. We talk by ag- 
grt^gates, 

And think by systems, and, being 
used to face 

Our evils in statistic;s, are, inclined 

To cap them with unreal remedies 

Drawn out in haste on the other side 
the slate.” 

” That’s true,” I answered, fain to 
throw up thought, 

And make a game of’t. ” Yes, wo 
generalize 

Enough to please you. If we pray 
at all, 

We pray no longer for our daily 
breatl, ^ 

But next centenary’s harvests. If 
we give, 

Our cup of water is not tendered till 

We lay down pipes aud found a com¬ 
pany 

With branc-hes. Ass or angel, ’tis 
the same: 

A woman cannot do the thing she 
ought, 

Which means whatever x>orfect thing 
she can, 

lu life, in art, iu science, hut she 
fears 
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To let the perfect action take her 
part, 

And rest there: she must prove what 
she can do 

Before she does it, prate of woman’s 
rights, 

Of woman’s mission, woman’s func¬ 
tion, till 

The men (who are prating too on 
their side) cry, 

* A woman’s function jdainly is . . . 
to tallc.* 

Poor souls, they are very reasonably 
Vexed: 

They cannot hear each other talk.” 

” And you, 

An artist, judge so ? ” 

“ I, an artist, yes. 

Because, precisely, I’m an artist, sir, 

And woman, if another sate in sight, 

I’d whisper, — ‘ Soft, my sister I not a 
word ! 

By speaking wo prove only wo can 
speak, 

Which he, the man here, never 
donhted. What 

lie doubts is, whether we can do the 
thing 

With decent grace we’ve not yet 
done at all. 

Now, do it; hriiij? your statue, — you 
have room i 

He’ll see it even by the starlight 
here; 

And if ’tis ere so little like the god 

Who looks out from the marble si¬ 
lently 

Along the track of bis own shining 
dart 

Through the dusk of ages, tliere’s no 
need to sjx'ak: 

The universe shall heneeforlli speak 
for you, 

And witness, “ She who did this thing 
was horn 

To do it, — claims her license in her 
work.’ ” 

And so witli more works. Whoso 
cures the jdague, 

Tiiough twice a woman, shall he 
called a Ie(;ch; 

Who rights a laud’s duauces is ex¬ 
cused 

For touching co]>i)ers, though her 
hands be white,— 

But we, wo talk I ” 

” It is the age’s mood,” 

He said: we boast, and uo not. We 
put up 
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Hostelry signs where’er we lodge r 
day, 

Some reil colossal cow with mighty 
})aps 

A Cyclops’ fingers could not strain to 
milk, 

Then bring out presently our saucer- 
fiil 

Of cimls. We want more quiet in 
our works, 

More knowledge of the bounds in 
which we work, 

More knowledge that each individual 
man 

Remains an Adam to the general 
rat^e, 

Constrained to see, like Adam, that 
he keep 

Hia jHirsonal state’s comlition hon¬ 
estly, 

Or vain all thoughts of his to help 
the world, 

Which still must be developed from 
its onCi 

If bettered in its many. We indeed, 
Who think to lay it out new like a 
park, — 

We take a work on us which is not 
man’s; 

For G()<i alone sits far enough above 
To 8pe(‘ulate so largely. None of us 
(Not Romney Leigh) is mad enough 
to say, 

We’ll have a grove of oaks upon that 
slope. 

And sink the need of acorns. Gov¬ 
ernment, 

If V(;ritahle and lawful, is not given 
By im]) 08 ition of the foreign hand, 
Nor chosen from a pretty pattern-book 
Of some doiiuistic idealogue who sits 
And coldly cliooses empire, where 
well 

Tie might republic. Genuine govern¬ 
ment 

Is hut the expression of a nation, good 
Or h^ss good, even as all society, 
Howe’er unc<inal, monstrous, crazed, 
and cnrs(*d. 

Is but the expression of men’s single 
lives, 

The loud sum of the silent units. 
What, 

We’d change the aggregate, and yet 
retain 

Each separate figure ? whom do wo 
cheat by that ? 

Now, uot oven Romney.” 

” Cousin, you are sad. 
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'Did all your social labor at Leigh 
Hall 

And elsewhere come to nought, 
then ? ” 

It was nought,” 

He answered mildly. “ There is room 
indeed 

For statues still, in this large world of 
God’s, 

lint not for vacuums: so I am not 
sad, — 

Not sadder than is good for what I 
am. 

My vain i>halanstery dissolved itself ; 

My men and wonien of disordered 
lives, 

I brought in orderly to dine and 
sleep, 

Broke up those waxen masks I made 
them wear. 

With fierce contortions of the natural 
face, 

And ctirsed me for my tyrannous con¬ 
straint 

In forcin^^ crooked creatures to live 
straight. 

And set. the country hounds upon my 
back 

To bite and tear mo for my wicked 
deed 

Of trying to do good without the 
cl lurch. 

Or even the squires, Aurora. Do you 
mind 

Your ancient neighbors ? The great 
book-club tecTus 

With ‘sketches,’ ‘summaries,* and 
‘ last tracts,’ but twelve, 

On socialistic troublers of close bonds 

Betwixt the generous rich and grate¬ 
ful poor. 

The vicar preached from ‘ Revela¬ 
tion,' (till 

The doctor woke) and found mo with 
‘ the frogs ’ 

On three successive Sundays ; ay, and 
stopped 

To weep a little (for he’s getting old) 

That such perdition should o’ertake a 
man 

Of such fair acres, — in the parish, tool 

Ho printed his discourses ‘ by re¬ 
quest ; ’ 

And, if your l)ook shall sell as his did, 
then 

Your verses are less good than I sup¬ 
pose. 

The women of the neighborhood sub¬ 
scribed, 


And sent me a copy hound in scarlet 
silk. 

Tooled edges, bla7.oned with the arms 
of Leigh : 

I own that touched roe.” 

“What, the pretty ones ? 

Poor Romney ! ” 

” Otherwise the effect was small. 

I had niy windows broken once or 
twice 

By liberal peasants naturally in¬ 
censed 

At sncli a vexcrof Arcaflian peace, 

Who would not let men call their 
wives their own 

To kick like Britons, and made obsta¬ 
cles 

When things went smoothly, as a 
baby drugged, 

Toward freedom and starvation, 
bringing down 

The wicke<l London tavern-thieves 
and drabs 

To affront tlio blessed lullsido drabs 
ami thieves 

With mended morals, quotha, ~ fine 
new lives ! — 

My windows jiaid for’t. I w'as shot at, 
once, 

By an active poacher who had hit a 
hare 

From tlie other barrel, (tired of 
springeing game 

So long n]>on my acres, undisturbed, 

And restless for the country’s virtue ; 
yet 

He missed me) ay, and pelted very 
oft 

In ridingtlirough tlie village. ‘ There 
he goes, 

Who’d driv<i away our Christian gen¬ 
tlefolks, 

To cahrli us undefended in tlie trap 

He baits with ))oisonons cheese, and 
lock us up 

In that pernicious prison of Leigh 
Hall 

With all his murderers ! Give another 
name, 

And say Leigh Hell, and burn it up 
with fire.’ 

And so they did, at last, Aurora.” 

Did ? ” 

**You never heard it, cousin? Vin¬ 
cent’s news 

Came stinted, then.” 

“ They did ? They burnt Leigh 
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“You’re sorry, dear Aurora? Yes 
indeed, 

They did it perfectly; a thoroiigh 
work, 

And not a failure, this time. Let us 
grant 

’Tis somewhat easier, though, to burn 
a house 

Than hnild a system ; yet that’s easy, 
too — 

In a dream. Books, pictures, ay, 
the pictures ! Wliat, 

You think your dear Vandykes would 
give them jniiise ? 

Our proud ancestral Ijcighs, with those 
peaked beards, 

Or bosoms white as foam thrown up 
on rocks 

From the old-spent wave. Sjich calm 
defiant looks 

They flared up with ! now mevermore 
to twit 

The hones iti the family vault with 
ugly death. 

Not one was rescued, save the Lady 
Maud, 

Who threw you down, that morning 
you were born, 

The undeniable linijal mouth and 
chin. 

To wear forever for her gracious 
sake; 

For which good deed I saved h<^r : the 
rest W(;nt: 

And you, you’re sorry, cousin. Widl, 
for Tiic, 

With all my phalansterijins sahdy out, 

(Foor hearts, tlu'y helped t lic; burners, 
it was said, 

And certainly a few clapi)ed bands 
and yelied) 

The ruin did not hurt me as it 
might; 

As when, for instance, I was hurt one 
day, 

A certain letter being destroyed. In 
fact. 

To see the great house flare so . . . 
oaken floors 

Our fathers made so flue with rushes 
once, 

Before our mothers furbished them 
with trains, 

Carved wainscoats, panelled walls, 
(the favorite slide 

For (Iraining off a martyr — or a 
rogue) 

The eclioing galleries, half a half-mile 
long, 


And all the various stairs that took 
you up. 

And took you down, and took you 
round about 

Upon their 8lipi>ery darkness, recol¬ 
lect, 

All helping to keep up one blazing 
jest ; 

The flanu'S through all tlie casements 
pushing forth 

Like red-hot devils crinkled into 
snakes, 

All signifying, ‘Look you, Romney 
Leigh, 

We save the people from your saving, 
here, 

Yet so as by fire I we make a pretty 
show 

Besides,— and that’s the best you’ve 
ever done.’ 

— To see this, almost moved myself 
to elap. 

The ‘ vale et plaude ’ came too with 
effeel, 

When in tlie roof fell, and the fire 
tliat paus^^d, 

Stunned momently heneatli the 
strolu*. of slates 

And tumbling rafters, rose at once 
and roar(‘d, 

And, wrai)ping the whole liouse 
(which ilisappcared 

In a mounting whirlwind of dilated 
flam(*)» 

Blew n])ward straight its drift of fiery 
chaff 

In th<‘ face of heavem . . . which 
blenched, and ran up higher.” 

“ Poor Romney 1 ” 

“ Sometimes wlam I dream,” he said, 

“ 1 h<*ar the silence after, ’twas so 
still. 

For all those wil.d beasts, yelling, 
cursing round, 

Were suddenly silent while you 
counted five,— 

So silent that you heard a young bird 
fall 

From the top-nest in the neighboring 
rookery, 

Through edging over-rashly toward 
the light. 

The old rooks had already fled too 
far 

To hear the screech they fled with, 
though you saw 

Some flying still, like scatterings of 
dead leaves 
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III aiituran-giista, seen dark against 
tlie sky,~ I 

All dying) ousted, like the house of j 
Leigh.” 

“ Dear Bomney 1 ” 

“Evidently *twould have been 
A dno sight for a poet, sweet, like 
you, 

To make the verse blaze after. I ray- 
self, 

Even I, felt something in the grand 
old trees, 

Which stood that moment like brute 
Druid gods 

Amazed upon the rim of ruin, where. 
As into a blackened socket, the great 
fire 

Had dropped, still throwing up splin¬ 
ters now and then 

To show them gray with all their 
centuries, 

Left there to witness that on such a 
day 

The house went out.” 

“ Ah ! ” 

“ While you coun.ted five, 
I seemed to feel a little like a Leigh; 
But then it passed, Aurora. A child 
cried, 

And I had enough to think of what 
to do 

With all thOwSO houseless wretclies in 
the dark. 

And ponder wliere tliey’d dance the 
next time, — they 
Who had burnt the viol.” 

“ Did you think of that ? 
Who hums liis viol will not dance, I 
know, 

To cymbals, Bornney.” 

“ O my sweet, sad voice,” 
l£e cried, — “ O voice that sjieaks and 
ovcrcouK^s! 

Tlie sun is silent; hut Aurora .speaks.” 

“Alas! ” I said, ” I speak 1 know not 
what: 

I’m back in childhood, thinking as a 
child, 

A foolish fancy — will it make you 
smile ? — 

I shall not from the window of my 
room 

Catch sight of those old chimneys 
any more.” 

I more,” ho answered. “If you 

1 pushed one day 


Through all the green hills to our 
fathers’ house, 

You’d come upon a great charred cir¬ 
cle, where 

The patient earth was singed an acre 
round. 

With one stone stair, symbolic of my 
life, 

Ascending, winding, leading up to 
nought. 

’Tis worth a poet’s seeing. Will you 
go?” 

I made no answer. Had I any right 

To weej) with this man, that 1 dared 
to speak V 

A w'oman stood between his soul and 
mine, 

And waved us off from touching 
evermore, 

With those unclean white hands of 
hers. Enough. 

We had burnt our viols and were 
silent. 

So, 

The silence lengthened till it pressed, 
I spoke 

To breathe, — “I think you were ill 
afterward.” 

“More ill,” he answered, “had been 
.scarc.ely ill. 

I ho])<Hl this feeble fumbling at life’s 
knot 

Might end concisely; b\it I failed to 
die, 

As formerly I failed to live, and thus 

Grew willing, having trkid all other 
ways, 

To try just God’s. Humility’s so 
good 

When pride’s impossible. Mark us, 
how we make 

Our virtues, cousin, from our worn- 
out sins, 

Which smack of them from henco- 
fortli. Is it right, 

For instance, to wed here while you 
lov(; there ? 

And yet, hecauso a man .sins once, the 
sin 

Cleaves to him in necessity to sin, 

That if he sin not so, to damn him- 
.self, 

He sins so, to damn others with him¬ 
self : 

And tlius to wed here, loving there, 
becomes 

A duty. Virtue buds a dubious leaf 
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Round mortal brows: your Ivy’s bet¬ 
ter, dear. 

— Yet she, ’tis certain, is my very 
wife, 

Tlie very lamb left mangled by the 
wolves 

Through my own bad sh(‘.pherding: 
and could I choose 

But take her on my shoulder past this 
stretch 

Of rough, uneasy wilderness, poor 
lamh. 

Poor child, poor child? Aurora, nay 
beloved, 

I will not vex you any more to-night; 

But, having spoken what I came to 
say, 

The rest shall please you. What she 
can in me, — 

Ih-otection, tender liking/ freedom, 
ease,— 

She shall have surely, liberally, for 
her 

And hers, Aurora, Small amends 
tlu'y’ll make 

For hideous evils which she had not 
known 

Excej)t hy me, and for this imminent 
loss, 

This forh'it presence of a gracious 
friend, 

Which also she must forfeit for my 
sake, 

Since . , . drop yonr hand in mine a 
mom (‘lit, sweet, 

We’re parting!—Ah, my snowdrop, 
what a touch, 

As if the^wiud had swept it off I you 
grudge 

Yourg(.‘lid sweetness on my palm hut 

HO, 

A moment ? angry, that I could not 
bear 

You , . . speaking, breathing, living, 
side by side 

With sornt! one called my wife . . . 
and live mysedf ? 

Nay, be not cruel: you must under¬ 
stand I 

Your lightest footfall on a floor of 
mine 

Would shake the house, my lintel 
being nnerowssed 

^Gainst angels: henceforth it is night 
with mo, 

And so, henceforth, I put the shutters 
up: 

Auroras must not come to spoil nay 
dark.'^ 


He smiled so feebly, with an empty ' 
liaiul 

Stretched sideway from me — as in- 
<lee<i he lof:)kod 

To any one but me to give him help; 

And while the moon came suddenly 
out full, 

The double-rose of our Italian moons. 

Sufficient plainly for the heaven ana 
earth, 

(The stars, struck dumb, and washed 
away in dews 

Of golden glory, and the mountains 
steeped 

In divine languor) he, the man, ap¬ 
pears I 

So pale and patient, like the marble 
man 

A sculptor puts his personal sadness 
in 

To join his grandeur of ideal thought— 

As if his mallet struck me from my 
height 

Of passionate indignation, I who had 
ris(‘n 

Pale, doubting paused. ... Was 
llomuey mad iiuleed ? 

Had all this wrong of heart made sick 
the brain ? 

Then quiet, with a sort of tremulous 
pri<le, . 

** Go, cousin,” I said coldly: a fare¬ 
well 

Was sooner spoken ’twixt a pair of 
friends 

In those ohl days than seems to suit 
you now. 

Howbeit, siiuic then, I’ve writ a book 
or two, 

I’m somewhat dull still in the manly 
art 

Of phrase and metaphrase. Why, any 
man 

Can carve a score of white Loves out 
of snow, 

As Buonarroti in my Florence there. 

And set them on the wall in some 
safe shade, — 

As safe, sir, as your marriage I very 
good; 

Though if a woman took one from the 
ledge 

To put it on the table hy her 
flowers, 

And let it mind her of a certain 
friend, 

'Twould »lrop at once, (so better) ‘ 
would not bear 
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JTc^r nail-mark even, where she took 
it up 

A little tenderly (so best, I say:) 

For me, I would not touch the fragile 
tiling 

A ncl risk to spoil it half an hour before 
Tliti sun shall shine to melt it: leave 
it there. 

I’m plain at speech, direct in pur¬ 
pose: when 

I speak, you’ll take the meaning tis it 
is. 

And iKit allow lor puckerings in the 
silk 

By clever stitches. I’m a woman, sir, 
And use the woman’s figures natu¬ 
rally, 

As you the male license. So, I wish 
you well. 

l*m simply sorry for the griefs you’ve 
had, 

And not for your sake only, hut man¬ 
kind’s. 

This race is never grateful: from the 
first, 

One fills their cup at supper with pure 
wine, 

Which back they give at cross-time 
on a sponge. 

In vinegar and gall.” 

“ If gratefulh'r,” 
He murmured,by so much h^ss pit ia¬ 
ble I 

God’s self would never have come 
down to die, 

Could man have tliauked him for it.” 

” Happily 

*Tis patent, tint, wliatever,” I re¬ 
sumed, 

” You aulTered from this thankless¬ 
ness of men, 

You siuk no more than Moses’ hul- 
nish-boat 

When oiure relieved of Moses; for 
you’re light. 

You’re light, my cousin! which is 
well for you, 

And manly. For myself now^ mark 
me, sir, 

They burnt LeigJi Hall; but if, con¬ 
summated 

To devils, heightened beyoml Luci- 
fers, 

They had burnt instead a star or two 
of those 

We saw above there just a moment 
. back, 

Before the moon abolished them, 

[ destroyed 


And riddled them in ashes through a 
sieve 

I On the head of the foundering uni¬ 
verse — what then ? 

If you and I remained still you and I, 

It could not shift our places as mere 
friends, 

Nor render decent you should toss a 
phras(; 

Beyond the point of actual feeling I — 

You shall not interrupt me: as you 
saiil, 

We’re parting. Ou-tainlj^ not once 
nor twi(^e 

To-night you’ve mocked me some¬ 
what, or yourself, 

And I, at least, liave not deserved it 
so 

That I should mc(!t it unsurprised. 
But now, 

Enougli. \V(‘/re parting . . . parting. 
Cousin Leigh, 

I wish you well through all the acts 
of Hf(^ 

And lif<‘’s relations, wedlock not the 
least. 

And it sliall ‘ pleas(} mo,’ in j^our 
words, to know 

You yield your wife protection, free¬ 
dom, (‘JLSe, 

And very ttmdor liking. Alay you 
live 

So happy with her, llomney, that 
your friends 

Shall i)raise her for it. Meantime 
some (*f us 

Are w'liolly dull in keeping ignorant 

Of what sh(^ lias sulTerod by you, and 
what debt 

Of sorrow your ricli love sits down to 

But, if ’tis sweet for love to pay its 
d(d)t, 

’Tis sweeder still for love to give its 
gift: 

Ami you, be liberal in the sweeter 
way; 

You can, I think. At le,;ist as touches 

m<i, 

You ow<3 lier, cousin Koinney, no 
.amends. 

Slie is not used to liold my gown so 
fast 

You iieiid entreat her now to let it 

g<»; 

The lady mwer was a friend of mine, 

Nor capable—I thought you knew 
as much — 
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Of losing for your sake so poor a prize 
As 8U(ih a wortliless friendship. Be 
content, 

Good cc)usin, therefore, both for her 
and you 1 

lUl never spoil your dark, nor dull 
your noon, 

Nor vex you when you’re merry or at 
rest: 

You shall not need to put a shutter up 
To kec]) out this Aurora, though your 
north 

Can make Auroras which vex no¬ 
body, 

Bcarce known from night, I fancitul I 
let me add, 

My larks lly higher than some win¬ 
dows. Well, 

You’ve read your Leighs.* Indeed 
’twould shake a house, 

If such as I came in with outstretched 
hand 

Still warm and thrilling from the 
clasp of one . . . 

Of one we know . . . toacknowh'.dge, 
jvdhn to palm, 

As mistress there, the Lady Waldc- 
mar.” 

** Now God be with us I ” . . , with a 
8U(ld(*n clash 

Of voice he intcrruptcMl. “ AVhat 
name’s that ? 

You spoke a nanu!, Aurora.” 

” I’ardon me: 
I would that, llomney, 1 could name 
your wile 

Nor wound you, yet be worthy.” 

” Are we mad ? ” 
lie echoed — “wife I mine I Lady 
Waldemar ! 

I think you said my wife.” He 
sprang to his feet, 

And threw his noble head back 
toward the moon, 

As on<‘ who swims against a stormy 
sea. 

Then laughed with such a hcli>less, 
hopeless scorn, 

1 stood and t nonbhal. 

” May God judge me so I ” 
He said at last, — ” I came convicted 
here, 

And humbled sorely, if not enough. 
1 came. 

Because this woman from her crystal 
soul 

Had shown me something which a 
man culls light; 


Because too, formerly, I sinned by 
her, 

As then and ever since I have by’ 
God, 

Through arrogance of nature, — 
though I loved . . . 

Whom best I need not say, since that 
is writ 

Too plainly in the book of my mis¬ 
deeds: 

And thus I came lierc to abase myself, 

And fasten, kneeling, on her regent 
brows 

A garland which I startled thence 
one day 

Of her beautiful Juno youth. But 
here again 

I’m baffled, fail in my abasement as 

My aggrandizement: there’s no room 
left for mo 

At any woman’s foot who miscon¬ 
ceives 

My nature, purpose, possible actions. 
What I’ 

Are you the Aurora who made large 
my dre^ams 

To franie your greatness? you con¬ 
ceive so small ? 

You stand so less tlian woman through 
being more, 

And lose your natural instinct (like a 
beast) 

Through intellectual culture? since 
indeed 

I do not think that any common she 

Would dare adopt such monstrous 
forgeries 

For the legible life-signature of such 

As I, with all my blots, with all my 
blots I 

At last, then, peerless cousin, wo are 
])eers; 

At last we’re even. Ah, you’ve left 
your Innght, 

vVnd here upon my level we take 
hands. 

And here I reacdi you to forgive you, 
sweet. 

And that’s a fall, Aurora. Long ago 

Von seldom understood me; but be¬ 
fore 

I could not blame you. Then, you 
only seemed 

So high above, you could not see be¬ 
low; 

But now I breathe,— but now I par¬ 
don I Nay, 

We're parting. Dearest, men have 
burnt my house, 
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Maligned my motives; but not one, 
I swear, 

ITas wronged my soul as this Aurora 
has, 

Who called the Lady Waldemar my 
wife.” 

“Not married to her 1 Yet you 
said” . . . 

“ Again ? 

Nay, read the lines ” (he held a letter 
out) 

“ She sent you through me.” 

I5y the moonlight there 

I tore the meaning out with passion¬ 
ate haste 

Much rather than I read it. Thus it 
ran. 


NINTH BOOK. 

Even thus. I pause to write it out 
at length, 

The letter of the Lady Waidemar. 

” I prayed your cousin Leigh to take 
you this; 

lie says he’ll do it. After years of 
love, 

Or what is called so, when a woman 
frets 

And fools upon one string of a man’s 
name. 

And fingers it forever till it breaks, 

lie may perhaps do for her such a 
thing, 

And she accept it without detriment. 

Although she should not love him 
any more. 

And I, who do not love him, nor love 

XT 

Nor you, Aurora, choose you shall 
repent 

Your most ungracious letter, and con¬ 
fess. 

Constrained by his convictions, (he’s 
convinced) 

You’ve wronged me foully. Are you 
made so ill. 

You woman, to impute such ill to me? 

AVe both had motluus, — lay in their 
bosom once. 

And, after all, I thank you, Aurora 
Leigh, 

t or proving to myself that there are 
things 


I would not do, — not for my life, nor 
him, — 

Though something I have somewhat 
overdone; 

For instance, when I went to see the 
gods 

One morning on Olympus, with a step 

That shook the thunder from a cer¬ 
tain <doiid, 

CommitfSng myself vilely. Could I 
think 

The Muse I pulled ray heart out from 
my l)reast 

To soften had herself a sort of lieart. 

And loved my mortal He at least 
loved her, 

I heard liim say so: ’twas my rec¬ 
ompense, 

When, watching at his bedside four¬ 
teen days, 

Ho broke out ever, like a flame at 
whiles 

Between the heats of fever, “Is it 
thou ? 

Breathe closer, sweetest mouth I' 
And when, at last 

The f(5ver gone, the wasted face ex¬ 
tinct. 

As if it irked him much to know mo 
there, 

He said, * 'Twas kind, ’twas good, 
’twas womanly,’ 

(And fifty praises to excuse no love), 

* But was tlie picture safe he had ven¬ 
tured for ? ’ 

And then, half wandering, — ‘I have 
loved her well, 

Although she could not love me.’ 
‘ Say instead,' 

I answ'ered, * she does love you.* 
’Twas my turn 

To rave: I would have married him 
so changed, 

Although the world had jeered me 
pr()[)erly 

For taking up with Cupid at his 
worst, 

Tlie silver quiver worn off on his Lair. 

‘ No, no,* ho murmured, * no, she 
loves me not* 

Aurora Leigh does bettor. Bring her 
book 

And read it softly, Lady AYaldemar, 

Until I thank your friendship more 
for that 

Thau even for harder service.* So 
I read 

Your book, Aurora, for an hour that 
day: 
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I kept its pauses, marked its empha¬ 
sis; 

My voice, empaled iiix)n its hooks of 
rhyme, 

Not once would writhe, nor quiver, 
nor revolt; 

I read on calmly, —calmly shut it up, 

Observiii", ‘ There’s some merit in 
the hook; 

And yet the merit in’t is •thrown 
away. 

As chances still with women if we 
write 

Or write not: wo want string to tie 
our tlow#8. 

So drop th(uu as wo walk, which 
serves to show 

The way we went. Good-morning, 
Mister Leigh; 

You’ll find anotlier reader, the next 
time. 

A woman who does better than to 
love, 

I hate; she will do nothing very well: 

Male poets are preferable, straining 
less, 

And teaching more.’ I triumphed 
o’er you both. 

And left him. 

“ When I saw him afterward, 

.1 had read your shameful letter, ancl 
my heart. 

lie came with health recovered, 
strong, though pale, — 

Lord Ilowe and lie, a courteous pair 
of friends, — 

To say what men dare say to women, 
wlien 

Their debtors. But I stopped them 
with a word. 

And proved I had never trodden such 
a road 

To carry so much dirt upon my shoo. 

Then, putting into it something of 
disdain, 

I asked forsooth his pardon, and my 
own, 

For having done no better than to 
love. 

And that not wisely, though ’twas 
long a"o. 

And had been mended radically 
since. 

I told liim, as I tell you now, Miss 
Leigh, 

And proved I took some trouble, for 
his sake, 

(Because I knew ho did not love the 

girl) 


To spoil ray hands with working in 
the stream 

Of that poor bubbling nature, till 
slio went. 

Consigned to one I tmsted (my own 
maid 

Who once had lived full five months 
in iny house. 

Dressed hair sui)erbly) with a lavish 
purse 

To carry to Australia where she had 
left 

A husband, said she. If the creature 
lied, 

The mission failed, — we all do fail 
and lie 

More or less, — and I’m sorry, which 
is all 

Exi^ected from us when we fail the 
most, 

And go to church to own it. What I 
meant 

Was just the best for him, and me, 
ami her . . . 

Best even for Marian 1 — I am sorry 
for’t, 

And very sorry. Yet my creature said 

She saw her stop to speak in Oxford 
Street 

To one ... no matter I I had sooner 
cut 

My hand off (though ’twero kissed the 
hour before. 

And promis.od a duke’s troth-ring for 
the next) 

Than crush her silly head with so 
much wrong. 

Poor cliikl I I would have mended it 
with gold, 

Until it gleamed like St. Soidiia’s 
dome 

When all the faithful troop to morning 
prayer: 

But he, ho nipped the hud of such a 
thought 

With that cold Leigh look which I 
fancied once, 

And broke in, ‘ Henceforth she W'as 
called his wife. 

llis wife required no succor; ho was 
bound 

To Florenco to resume this broken 
bond; 

Enough so. Both were happy, ho 
and Howe, 

To acquit mo of the heaviest charge of 
all’ — 

— At which I shot my tongue against 
my fly, 
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An<l struck liim: ‘ Would he carry, he 
was just, 

A letter from me to Aurora Leiph, 

Aud ratify from his authentic mouth 

My answer to her accusation?’ — 
* Yes, 

If such a letter were prepared in 
time.’ 

— lie’s just, your cousin; ay, ahhor- 
ently: 

Ur’d wash his hands in blood to keep 
them clean. 

And so, cold, conrteotis, a mere gen- 
lleman, 

He bowed, we parted. 

“ Parted. Face no more, 

Voice no more, love no more 1 wiped 
wholly out, 

Like some ill scholar’s scrawl from 
heart and slate; 

Ay, S]ut on, and so wiped out utterly, 

By some coarse scholar ! I have been 
too coarse, 

Too human. Have we business, in 
our rank, 

With blood i’ the veins? 1 will Ijave 
henceforth none, 

Not even to keep the color at my lip, 

A rose is pink and ju-etty without 
blood; 

Why not a woman? When we’ve 
])layed in vain 

The game, to adore, — we have ro¬ 
se urc('s .still, 

And can play on, at leisure, being 
adored: 

Here’s Smith already swearing at my 
feet 

That I’m the typic she. Away with 
Smitli I — 

Smith smacks of Leigh, —and hence¬ 
forth I’ll admit 

No socialist witliin three crinolines, 

To live and have his being. But for 
you, 

Though insolent your letter and al)- 
surd. 

And tliough I hate you frankly,— 
take my Sinitli ! 

For when ,you have seen this famous 
marriage tied, 

A most unspotted Erie to a noble 
Leigli. 

(His love astray on one he should nut 
love) 

Howbeit you may not want his love, 
beware, 

You'll want stuiie comfort. So 1 leave 
you Smith; 


Take Smith I — he talks T,.eigh*8 sub¬ 
jects, somewhat worse; 

Adopts a thou gilt of Leigh’s, and 
dwindles it; 

Goes leagues beyond, to be no inch 
behind; 

Will mind you of him, as a shoe¬ 
string may 

Of a man : and women when they are 
made like you 

Grow teruler to a shoe-string, foot- 
]>rint ev<*n, 

Adore averted shoulders in a glass, 

And imunorics of what, present once, 
was loathed. 

And yet you loatiied not llomney, 
though yon jilayed 

At ‘ fox-aiul-goose ’ about him with 
your soul: 

Pass over fox, you rub outfox, — ig¬ 
nore 

A feeling, you eradicate it — the act’s 

Identical. 

“ I wish you joy, Miss Leigh, 

You’ve made a ha])py marriage for 
your friend. 

And all the honor, well-assorted 
love, 

Derives from you who love him, whom 
lie loves I 

You need not wish me joy to think of 
it, 

I lia\'e so much. Observe, Aurora 
I^cigh, 

Your droop of eyelid is the same as 
his, 

And but for you I might have won 
liis love, 

And to you I have shown my naked 
heart; 

For which three things, I hate, hate, 
hate you. Hush ! 

Suppose a fourth, — I cannot choose 
but think 

That, with him, I were virtuoifeer 
than you 

Without him: so I hate you from 
this gulf 

And hollow of my soul which opens 
out 

To what, except for you, had been 
my bea^m, 

And is, insteim, a place to curse by I 
Love.” 

Au active kind of curse. I stood 
tliere cursed, 

Confounded. I had seized and caught 
the sense 
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Of the letter, with its twenty sting- 
i!ig snakes, 

In a moment’s sweep of eyesight, and 
1 stood 

Dazed. “Ah! not married.” 

“ You mistake,” he said, 

“I’m married. Is not Marian Erie 
my wife ? 

As God sees things, I have a wife and 
child; 

And I, as I’m a man who honors 
God, 

Am here to claim them as my child 
and wife. 

I felt it hard to breathe, much less to 
speak. 

Nor word of mine was needed. Some 
one elvse 

Was thtii'e for answering. ^ *' Ilom- 
iKiy,’’ she began, 

“ My great good angel, Romney.” 

Then, at first, 

I knew that Marian Eric was Ixiauti- 
fnl. 

She stood there, still and pallid as a 
saint, 

Dilated, like a saint in ec^.stasy. 

As if tlie floating moonshine inter¬ 
posed 

Betwixt her foot and the earth, and 
raisetl her up 

To float upon it. “I had left my 
child, 

Who sleeps,” she said, “and, having 
drawn this way, 

1 heard yon speaking . . . friend I — 
Confirm me m)w. 

You take this Marian, such as wicked 
men 

Have made her, for your honorable 
wife?” 

The thrilling, solemn, proud, patheti<; 
voice. 

He stretched his arms out toward 
that thrilling voice, 

As if to draw it on to his embrace. 

— “I take her as God made her, and 

as men 

Must fail to unmake her, for my hon¬ 
ored wife.” 

She never raised her eyes, nor took a 
step. 

But stood there in her place, and 
spoke again. 

— “ You take tbis Marian’s child, 

which is her shame 


In sight of men and women, for your 
child, 

Of wdiom you will not ever feel 
ashamed ? ” 

The thrilling, tender, proud, pathetic 
voice. 

He stepped on toward it, still with 
outstretched arms, 

As if to quench upon his breast that 
voice. 

— “May God so father me as I do 

him, 

And so forsake me as I let him feel 

He’s oridianed haply. Here I take 
the (dnld 

To share my cup, to slumber on my 
knee, 

To play his loudest gambol at my 
foot, 

To hold my linger in the public 
ways, 

Till noiKj slwill need inquire, ‘Whose 
child is tbis ? ’ 

The gesture saying so tenderly, ‘My 
own.’ ” 

She stooil a moment silent in her 
I^laco ; 

Then turning toward me very slow 
and cold, 

— “ Au<i you, — what say you ? — 

will you blame me much, 

If, careful for that outcast child of 
mine, 

I catch this haiul that's stretched to 
me and him, 

Nor dare to h-ave him friendless in 
the world 

Where men have stoned me? Have 
I nut the right 

To take so mere an aftermath from 
I liRs 

Else found so wholly bare? Or is it 
wrong 

To let your cousin, for a generous 
bent, 

Put out his ungloved fingers among 
briers 

To set a tumbling bird’s nest some¬ 
what straight ? 

You will not tell him, though we’re 
innocent, 

We are not harmless , . . and that 
both our liarms 

Will stick to liis good, smooth, noble 
life like burrs. 

Never io drop o£f, though he shakes 

1 tJie cloak ? 
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you’ve been my friend; you will not 
now be his ? 

You’ve known him that he’s worthy 
of a friend, 

And you’re his cousin, lady, after all, 

And therefore more than free to take 
his part, 

Explaining, since the nest is surely 
spoilt. 

And Marian what you know her,— 

I though a wife, 

I The world would hardly understand 
I her ease 

I Of being just hurt and honest; while 
; for him, 

’Tvvould ever twit him with his bas¬ 
tard child 

And married harlot. Speak while 
yet there’s time. 

You would not stand and lot a good 
man’s dog 

Turn round and rend liim, because 
his, ami reared 

Of a generous breed; and will you 
let his act, 

BecaiiHO it’s generous ? Speak. I’m 
bound to you, 

And I’ll be bound by only you, in 
this.” 

The thrilling, solemn voice, so pas¬ 
sionless, 

Sustaiiied, yet low, without a rise or 
fall. 

As one wlio had authority to speak, 

Ami not as Marian. 

I lookt*d up to feel 

If God 8tf)od near me, ami beheld his 
lieaven 

As blue iks Aaron’s jiricstly robe ai>- 
peared 

To Aaron when he took it off to die. 

And then I spoke, — “Accept the 
gift, I say, 

My sister Marian, and 1)0 satisfied. 

The hand that gives has still a soul 
behind 

I Which will not let it quail for having 
given, 

Thougli foolish worldlings talk they 
Know not what 

Of what they know not. Romney’s 
strong enough 

For this; do you be strong to know 
he’s strong. 

Ho stands on right’s side: never 
flinch for him, 

As if he stood on the other. You’ll 
be bound 

By me ? 1 am a woman of repute; 


No fly-blow gossip ever specked my 
life; 

My name is clean and open as this 
hand. 

Whose glove there’s not a man dares 
hlal) about, 

As if he had touched it freely. Here’s 
my hand 

To clasp your hand, my Marian, 
owned as pure I — 

As pure, as I’m a woman and a 
Leigh; 

And, as I’m both, I’ll witness to the 
world 

That Romney Leigli is honored in his 
clioice 

Who choo.sovS Marian for his honored 
wife.” 

Her broad wild woodland eyes shot 
out a light; 

Her smile was wonderful for rapture. 
“ Thanks, 

My great Aurora.” Forward then 
she sprang. 

And, drojiping her impassioned span- 
i<fl head 

With all its brown abandonment of 
curls 

On Romney’s feet, we heard the kisses 
drawn 

Through sobs upon the foot, UfKin the 
ground — 

“ O Romney 1 O my angel I O un¬ 
changed ! 

Though siiH^e we’ve parted I have 
passed the grave. 

But dt!ath itself (;ouhi only better thee^ 

Not change thee. Tkea I tlo not tliank 
at all • 

I but thank God who made thee what 
thou art, 

So wholly godlike.” 

When he trie^ in vain 

To rai.se her to his embrace, escaping 
thence 

As any leaping fawn from a hunts¬ 
man’s grasp. 

She iKiunded off, and ’lighted beyond 
reach, 

Before liim, with a staglike majesty 

Of soft, serene deflance, as she 
knew 

He could not touch her, so was toler¬ 
ant 

He had cared to try. She stood there 
with her great 

Drowned eyes, and dripping cheeks, 
and strange sweet smile 
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That Jived tlirou^li all, as if one hold 
a lij^ht 

Across a waste of waters,— shook 
her head 

To keep some thoughts down deeper 
in her soul, — 

Then, white and tranquil like a sum- 
nuT-eloud, 

Which, havinj' rained itself to a tardy 
p<;aee, 

Stands still in heaven as if it rnle<i 
the day, 

Spoke out apjain, — “ Althou<jfh. iny 
fjenerous friend, 

Since last we met and parted you’re. 
unchanjj(ul, 

And, having promised faith to Marian 
Krle, 

Maintain it, Jia she were not changed 
at all ; 

And thougli that’s worthy^, though 
that’s full of halm 

To any conscious spirit of a girl 

Who once has loved you iis I loved 
you once, — 

Yet still it will not make her ... if 
she’s dead. 

And gone away whore none can give 
or take 

In marriage, — able to revive, return 

And wed you, — will it, Komniiy ? 
TT(!re’H the point ; 

My friend, we’ll see it plainer: you 
and 1 

Must never, never, never join hands 
so. 

Nay, let me say it; for I said it first 

To God, and i)lac.ed it, rounded to an 
oath. 

Far, far above the moon there, at his 
feet. 

As surely as I we])t just now at 
yours, — 

We never, never, never join hainhs so. 

And now, he patient with me : do not 
think 

I’m S]>eaking from a false humility. 

The truth is, I am grown so proinl 
with grief, 

And He has said so often through his 
nights 

And through his mornings, ‘Weep 
a little still. 

Thou foolish Marian, because women 
must, 

But do not blush at all except for 
sin,’ — 

That I, who felt myself unworthy 
once 


Of virtuous Romney and his high¬ 
born race, 

Have eome to learn, — a woman, poor 
or rich, 

Despiseil or honored, is a human soul, 

And what her soul is, that she is 
herself, 

Although she should be spit upon of 
men, 

As is tl»e iiavemont of the churches 
here, 

Still good enough to pray in. And 
being chaste 

And honest, and inclined to do the 
right. 

And love the truth, and live iny life 
out, green 

And smooth beneath his steps, I 
should not fear 

To make him thus a less uneasy time 

Than many a happier woman. Very 
proud 

You set^ me. Pardon, that I set a trap 

To hear a c-ontirmiuion in your voice, 

Both yours aiul yours. It is so good 
to know 

’Twas nuxlly God who said the same 
hi^fon^ ; 

And thus it is in heavem, that first 
Go<l .spj^aks, 

And the.n his angels. Oh, it does me 
good, 

It wip(*s me eloan and sweet from 
devil’s dirt, 

That Roimu y Leigh should think mo 
worOiy still 

Of being his true and honorable wife ! 

Henceforth I need not say, on leaving 
earth, 

I had no glory in it. For the rest, 

The reason’s ready (master, angel, 
friend. 

Be patient with me) wherefore you 
and I 

Can never, never, never join hands 
so. 

I know you’ll not he angry like a man 

(For you are none) when I shall tell 
the truth, 

WhieJi is, I do nut love you, Romney 
Leigh, 

I do not love you. Ah, well 1 catch 
my hands. 

Miss Leigh, and burn into my eyes 
with yours, — 

I swear I do not love him. Did I 
once? 

*Tis said that w'oinen have been 
bruised to death, 
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An(l if once they loved, that love 
of theirs 

Could never he drained out with all 
their blood : 

I’ve heard such things and pondered. 
Did 1 indeed 

Love once? or did I only worship? 
Yes 

Verhaps, O friend, I set you up so 
high 

Above all actual good, orho])eof goo<l, 

Or fear of evil, all tliat. could he mine, 

1 haply set you above love itsedf. 

And out of r<‘ach of these i»oor wo¬ 
man’s arms, 

Angelic Uouiney. What was in my 
tiioiight ? 

To he your slave, your help, your toy, 
your tool. 

To be Vour love ... I never thought 
of that. 

To give you love . . . still less. I 
gave you love ? 

I think I did not give you any thing ; 

I was hut only yours,—upon my 
knees, 

All yours, in soul and body, in head 
and lieart, — 

A creature you had taken fr(jm the 
ground, 

Still crumbling through your fingers 
to your feet 

To join the dust she came from. Did 
1 love, 

Or did I worship? Judge, Aurora 
Leigh ! 

But, if indeed I loved, ’twas long 
ago, 

So long ! — before the suu and moon 
were‘ made, 

Before the hells were (jpeii, ah, be¬ 
fore 

I hoard my child cry in the desert 
night, 

And knew he had no father. It may 
be 

I’m not as strong as other women 
are, 

Who, torn and crushed, are not un¬ 
done from love. 

It may he 1 am colder than the dead, 

Wlio, being dead, love always. But 
for me, 

Once killed, this ghost of Marian 
loves no more, 

Ko more . . . except the child . . , 
no more at all. 

I told your cousin, sir, that I was 
dead ; 


And now she thinks I’ll get up from 
my grave, 

And wear my chin-cloth for a wed¬ 
ding-veil, 

And glide along the churchyard like 
a bride, 

While all the dead keep whispering 
through tlie witires, 

‘ You would he better iu your place 
with us, 

You pitiful corruption I ’ At the 

I thought. 

The damps break out on me like le]v 
rrrsy. 

Although I’m clean. Ay, clean as 
Marian Eric ! 

As Marian Ij(dgh, I know I were not 
(dean: 

Nor have I so much life that I should 
love, 

Except tlio cliild. Ah God ! I could 
not b(?ar 

To see my darling on a good man’s 
knees, 

And know by such a look, or such a 
sigh, 

Or such a silem^e, that he thought 
sometimes, 

‘ This child was fathered by some 
cursed wretch ’ . . . 

For, Komney, angels are less teudeiv 
wise 

Than God and mothers; even you 
would think 

What wv think never. He is ours, 
the child; 

And we would sooner vex a soul in 
heaven 

By coujding with it the dead body’s 
thought 

It left h(;}nnd it in a last month’s 
grave 

Than in inv child see other than . . , 
my efiild. 

We only never call him fatherle.ss< 

Who has God and his mother. O my 
hahe, 

My pretty blossom an ill 

wind 

Once blew upon my breast! Can any 
think 

I’d have another, — one called bait- 
pier, 

A fathered child, with father’s love 
and race 

That’s worn as bold and open as a 
smile, 

To vex my darling when he’s asked 
his name 
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And has no answer ? What! a hajv- 
pier child 

Than mine, my best, who laiigfhed so 
loud to-niKht 

He could not sleep for pastime ? Nay, 
I swear 

By life and love, that if I lived like 
some, 

And loved like . . . some, ay, loved 
you, Romney Lei^^h, 

As some love, (eyes that have wept 
so much see <*]ear) 

I’ve room for no more children in ray 
arms. 

My kisses are all melted on one 
mouth, 

I would not push ray darling to a 
stool 

To daiulle babies. Here’s a, hand 
shall ke(!p 

Forev(^r (‘lean without a marriage¬ 
ring. 

To tend iny boy until he cease to need 

One steadying finger ol' it, and <lcsert 

(Not miss) liis inother’s lap to sit 
with imm. 

And when I miss him (not he me) I’ll 
come 

And say, ‘ Now give me some of Rom¬ 
ney’s work, — 

To hell) your outcast orphans of the 
world 

And comfort grief with grief.’ For 
you, meantime, 

Most noble Romney, wed a noble 
wife, 

And ojara on each other your great 
souls: 

I need not farther bless you. If I 
dared 

But strain and touch her in her upper 
sphere 

Aud say, ‘Come down to Romney — 
pay my debt! ’ 

I should be joyful with the stream of 
iuy 

Sent through me. But the moon is in 

ray fact^ . . . 

I dare not, — though I guess the name 
he lovc.s: 

I’m learned with my studies of old 
days, 

Reineiuhering how he crushed his 
under lip 

When some one came aud spoke, or 
did not come: 

Aurora, I could touch her with my 
hand, 

And dy because I dare not.” 


She was gone. 
He smiled so sternly that I spoKC in 
liaste. 

“Forgive her—she sees clearly for 
herself: 

Her instinct’s holy.’’ 

“ I forgive I ’’ he said, 
“ I only marvel how she sees so sure. 
While others’’ . . . there he paused, 
then hoarse, abrupt, — 

“ Aurora, you forgive us, her and me ? 
For her, the thing she sees, poor loyal 
chi hi. 

If once corrected by the thing I know, 
Had been unspoken, since she loves 
you well, 

Has leave to love you; while forme, 
alas ! 

If once or twice I let ray heart escape 
This night . . . rctneinber, where 
lu^artK sliy> aud fall 
They br(‘ak beside: we’re parting,— 
parting, —ab, 

You do not love, that you should 
surely k])ow 

What that word means. Forgive, he 
tolerant: 

It ha<l not been, but that I hdt myself 
So safe in impuissance and despair 
1 could not hurt you, though 1 tossed 
iny arms 

And sighed ray soul out. The most 
utt(^r wretch 

Will choose his postures when he 
comics to die, 

However in the ])resenee of a queen; 
Ami you’ll forgive me some unseemly 
sj)a.sms 

Which meant no more than dying. 

H) you think 

I had ever come here in my perfect 
mind, 

Unless I had come here in my settled 
mind 

Bound Marian’s, — hound to keep) the 

I) 011(1, and give 

My name, my house, my hand, the 
things i could, 

To Marian ? For even I could give 
as iimcli: 

Even I, affronting her exalted soul 
By a supposition that she wanted 
these, 

Could act tlie husband's coat and hat 
set ii{) 

To creak i’ the wind, aud drive the 
world-crows off 

From i>eekiug in her garden. Straw 
can fill 
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A liole to keep out vermin. Now, at 
last, 

1 own heaven’s angels round her life 
suffice 

To fight the rats of our 80cietJ^ 
Without this Romney. I can see it 
at last; 

And here is ended iny pretension 
which 

The most pretended. Over-proud of 
course, 

Even so!—hut not so stupid . . . 
blind . . . that I, 

Whom thus the great Taskmaster of 
the world 

Has set to meditate mistaken work, — 
My dreary face against a dim blank 
wali 

Throughout man’s natural lifetime, — 
could pretend 

Or wish . . . O love, I have loved 
you I O my soul, 

I have lost you I But I swear by all 
yourself, 

And all you might liave been to me 
these years 

If that June morning had not failed 
mj" hope, 

I’m not so bestial to regret that day 
This niglit,—this night, which still 
to you is fair; 

Nay, not so blind, Aurora. I attest 
Those stars above us which I cannot 
see ”... 

” You cannot ”... 

” That if Heaven itself should stoop, 
Homix the lots, and give me aiiothtn* 
chance, 

I’d say, ‘ No other I ’ I’d record my 
blank. 

Aurora never should he wife of 
mine.” 

“Not see the stars ? ” 

‘‘ ’Tis worse still not to see 
To find your hand, although we’re 
parting, dear. 

A moment let me hold it ere we part. 
And understand my last words — 
these -at last! — 

1 would not have you thinking when 
I'm gone 

Tliat Romney dared to hanker for 
your love 

In thought or vision, if attainable, 

' (Which certainly for me it never was) 
Ami wisheil to two it for a dog to- 
I day 


To help the blind man stumbling. 
God forbid I 

And now’ I know he held you in bis 
palm, 

And kept you open-eyed to all my 
faults, 

To save you at last from such a dreary 
end. 

I Believe me, dear, that if I had known, 
like him. 

What loss was coming on me, I had 
done 

As well in this as he has.— Farewell 

Who are still my light, —farewell I 
How late it is! 

I know that now. You’ve been too 
patient, sweet. 

I will hut blow’ my w’histle toward 
tli(* lane, 

And sonu! one <‘omes, — the same wdio 
brought me hero. 

Oct in. Good-night.” 

“ A moment. Heavenly Christ I 

A moment. 8j>eak once, Romney. 
’Tis not true. 

I hold your hands, I look into your 
face — 

Yon see me? ” 

“No more than the hle.ssed stars. 

Be hlc.ssed too, Aurora. Nay, iiiy 
sw'oet. 

You tremble. Tender-hearted I Do 
you mind 

Of yore, dear, how’ you used to cheat 
old John, 

And l(!t the mice out slyly from his 
traps, 

Until he marvelled at the soul in mice 

Which took the cheese, and left the 
snare? The same 

Dear soft Innirt alw ays! ’Twas for 
this I grievtMl 

How'c’s lette.r never reached you. 
Ah, you had heard 

Of illness, not the issue, not the 'ex¬ 
tent, — 

My life long sick with tossings up and 
dow'u, 

The sudden revulsion in the blazing 
house, 

The strain and struggle both of body 
and son], 

Which left fire running in my veins 
for blood 

Scarce lacke.tl Ifmt thunderbolt of the 
falling beam 

Which nicked mo on the forehead ai 
1 passed 
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The pjallery-door with a burden. Say 
heaven’s belt, 

Not William Erie’s, not Marian’s 
father’s, •— tramp 

And poacher, whom I found for what 
he was, 

And, ea^?er for her sake to rescue 
him, 

Forth swept from the open highway 
of the world, 

Road-dnst and all, till, like a wood¬ 
land boar 

Most naturally unwilling to be !.ame<l, 

He notched me with his t<K)th. Hut 
not a W’ord 

To Marian ! And I do not think, be¬ 
sides, 

He turned the tilting of the beam my 
way; 

And if he laughed, as many swear, 
^ poor wret(di, 

Nor he nor I supposed the hurt so 
deep. 

We’ll hope his next laugh may be 
merrier. 

In a better cause.” 

” Blind, Romney ?” 

” All, my friend, 

You’ll learn to say it in a cheerful 
voice. 

I, too, at first desponded. To be 
blind, 

Turned out of nature, mulcted as a 
man, 

Rofuseil the daily largess of the sun 

To humble creatures! When the 
fever’s heat 

Dropped from me, as the tiaine did 
from my house. 

And loft me ruined like it, stripped of 
all 

The hues and shapes of aspectable 
life, 

A mere bare blind stone in the blaze 
of day, 

A man, upon the outside of the earth, 

As dark as ten feet under, in the 
grave, — 

Why, that seemed hard.” 

‘‘No hope?” 

‘‘A tear ! you weep, 

Divine Aurora? tears upon my 
hand ! 

I’ve seen you weeping for a mouse, a 
bird, — 

But, weep for me, Aurora? Yes, 
tliere’s hope. 

No hope of sight: I could he 
learned, dear, 


And tell you in what Greek and Latin 
name 

The visual nerve is withered to the 
root, 

Thougli the outer eyes appear indif¬ 
ferent, 

Unspotted in their crystals. But 
there’s hope. 

The spirit, from behind this de- 
tlironed SLUise, 

Sees, waifs in jiatience till the walls 
break up 

From which the bas-relief and fresco 
have drojit: 

There’s hope. The man here, once so 
arrogant 

And restless, so ambitious, for Ids 
part, 

Of dealing with statistically packed 

Disorders (from a pattern on his. nail), 

And pac.king sucli things quite an¬ 
other way, 

Is now (!ontented. From his personal 
loss 

He has (.‘ome to hope for others when 
they lose, 

And wear a gladder faith in what we 
gain . . . 

Through hitter experience, compen¬ 
sation sweet, 

Like that tear, sweetest. I am quiet 
now, 

As tender surely for the suffering 
world, 

But quiet,— sitting at the wall to 
l(^arn. 

Content henceforth to do the thing I 
can; 

For though as powerless, said I, as a 
stone, 

A stone can still give shelter to a 
worm, 

And it is worth while being a stone 
for that. 

There’s hope, Aurora.” 

“ Is there hope for me ? 

For me ? — and is there room beneath 
the stone 

For such a worm? And if I came 
ami said . . . 

What all this weeimig scarce will let. 
me say, 

And yet what women cannot say at 
all 

But weeping bitterly . . . (the pride 
keeps up 

Until the heart breaks under it) . • , 
T love,— 

I love you, Romney” . , . 
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“ Silence 1 ” he exclaimed. | 

“ A woman’s pity sometimes makes i 
li(!r mad. ! 

A man’s distraction must not cheat 
his soul 

To take advantage of it. Yet ’tia 
iiard — 

Farewell, Aurora.” 

” But I love you, sir; 

And when a woman says shti loves a 
man, 

The man must hear her, though he 
love her not, 

vVhich . . . hush I ... ho has leave 
to answer in his turn: 

filio will not surely blame him. As 
for mo, 

You call it pity, think I’m generous ? 

’Twcro somewhat easier, for a woman 
proud 

As T am, and I’m very vilely proud, 

To let it pass as such, and juess on 
you 

Love horn of pity,—seeing that ex¬ 
cellent love.s 

Are horn so, often, nor the quicklier 
die, — 

And this would set rao higher by the 
head 

Than now I stand. No matter. Let 
the truth 

Stand high; Aurora must be humble : 
no, 

My love’s not pity merely. Obviously 

I’m not a generous woman, never 
was, 

Or else, of old, I had not looked so 
near 

To weights and measures, grudging 
you the power 

To giv<', as first I seorned your power 
to judge 

For mo, Aurora. I would have no 
gifts 

Forsooth, hut God’s ; and I would use 
thorny too, 

According to my pleasure and iny 
choice, 

As he and I were equals, you below, 

Excluded from that level of inter¬ 
change 

Admitting heiicfaction. You were 
wrong 

In much ? you said so. I was wrong 
ill most. 

Oh, most I You only thought to res¬ 
cue men 

By half-means, half-way, seeing half 
their wants, 


While thinking nothing of your per¬ 
sonal gain. 

But I, who saw the human nature 
broad 

At both sides, comprehending too 
the soul’s, 

And all the high necessities of art, 
Betrayed the thing I saw, and 
wrongfid my own life 
For wliich I pleaded. Passioned to 
exalt 

The artist’s instinct in mo at the cost 
Of putting down the woman’s, I for- 
got 

No perfect artist is developed here 
From any imperh'ct woman. Flower 
from root, 

And spiritual from natural, grade by 
grade 

In all our life. A handful of the eart,h 
To make God’s image I the despised 
jioor earth, 

The healthy odorous earth,—I missed, 
with it 

The divine breath that blows the nos¬ 
trils out 

To incfTahle inflatus, — ay, the breath 
Which love is. Art is much ; but love 
is more. 

O art, luy art, thou’rt much ; but love 
is more 1 

Art symbolizes heaven ; but love is 
God, 

And makes heaven. 1, Aurora, fell 
from mine. 

I would not he a woman like the rest, 
A simple woman who believes in 
love. 

And owns the right of love because 
she loves, 

And, hearing she’s beloved, is satis¬ 
fied 

With what contents God : I must 
analyze, 

Confront, and question, just us if a 

iiy 

Refused to Avarm itself in any sun 
Till such was bi leone: I must fret, 
Forsooth, because the month was 
only May, 

Be faithless of the kind of proffered 
love, 

And captious, lest it miss luy dignity, 
And scornful, that my lover sought a 
wife 

To use ... to use ! O Romney, O 
my love 1 

I am changed since then, changed 
wholly ; for indeed 
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Tt now you’d stoop so low to take my 
love, 

And use it roughly, without stint or 
spare. 

As men use common things with more 
behind, 

(And, in this, ever would be more be¬ 
hind) 

To any mean and ordinary end, 

The joy would set me, like a star in 
heaven, 

So high up, I should shine because of 
height, 

And not of virtue. Yet in one respect, 

Just one, beloved, I am in no wise 
changed : 

I love you, loved you . . . loved you 
first and last, 

And love you on forever. J^^ow I 
know 

I loved you always, Komucy. She 
who died 

Knew that, and said so ; Lady Walde- 
mar 

Knows that . . . and Marian. I had 
known the same. 

Except that I was prouder than I 
knew. 

And not so honest. Ay, and as I liv(‘, 

I should have died so, crushing in my 
haml 

This rose of love, the wasp inside and 
all, 

Ignoring ever to my soul and you 

lioth rose and pain, — exeei^t for this 
great loss, 

This great despair, — to stand before 
your face 

And know you do not see me where I 
stand. 

You think, perhaps, I am not changed 
from pride, 

And that I chielly bear to say such 
wordvS 

Because you cannot shame me with 
your eyes ? 

O calm, grand eyes, extinguished in a 
storm, 

Blown out like lights o’er melancholy 
seas, 

Though si 1 ricked for by the shijv 
wreisked ! O my Dark, 

My Cloud, —to go before me every 
day, 

While I go ever toward the wilder¬ 
ness, — 

I would that you could see me hare to 
the soul 1 

If this be pity, ’tis so for myself, 


And not for Bomney : he can stand 
alone ; 

A man like him is never overcome : 

No woman like me counts him pitiar- 
bio 

While saints applaud him. Ho mis¬ 
took the world ; 

But I mistook my own heart, and that 
slip 

Was fatal. Romney, will you leave 
me here ? 

So wrong, so proud, so weak, so un- 
coiisoled. 

So mere a w'omau I —and I love you 

St>, 

1 love you, Romney ” — 

Clould I see his face 

I wept so? Did 1 drop against his 
breast, 

Or did his arms constrain me ? Were 
my cheeks 

Hot, overiiooded, with my tears, or 
his? 

And which of our two large explosive 
hearts 

So shook mo ? That I know not. 
There were words 

That broke in uthuaiice . . . melted 
in the fire ; 

Embrace that was convulsion . . . 
then a kiss 

As long and silent as the ecstatic 
alight, 

And dct5p, deep, shuddering breaths, 
which meant beyond 

Whatever could be told liy word or 
kiss. 

But what be said ... I have written 
day by day. 

With somewhat even writing. Did I 
think 

Tliat such a passionate rain would 
intercept 

And dash this last page? What he 
said, indeed, 

I fain would write it down here like 
the rest, 

To keep it in my eyes, as in my ears, 

The heart’s sweet scripture, to bo read 
at night 

When weary, or at morning when 
afraid, 

And lean my heaviest oath on when 
I swear, 

That when all’s done, all tried, all 
counted here, 

All grtjat arts, and all good philoso¬ 
phies, 
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This love just puts its hand out in a 
(ireain, 

And straight outstretches all things. 

What he said 

I fain would write. But, if an angel 
spoke 

In thunder, should we haply know 
much more 

Than that it thundered ? If a cloud 
came down 

And wrapt us wholly, could we draw 
its shaj^c, 

As if on the outside, and not over¬ 
come ? 

And 80 he spake. His l)rcath against 
uiy face 

Confused his words, yet made them 
more intense, — 

(As when the sudden finger of the 
wind 

Will wipe a row of single city lamps 

To a pure white line of flame, more 
luminous 

Because of obliteration) more intense, 

The intimate presence carrying in 
itself 

Complete communicatioti, as with 
souls, 

Who, having put the body off, per¬ 
ceive 

Through simply being. Thus ’twas 
granted me 

To know he loved mo to the dci>th 
and height 

Of such large natures, ever compe¬ 
tent, 

With grand horizons by the sea or 
land, 

To love’s grand sunrise. S?nall 
spheres hold small fires; 

But ho loved largely, as a man can 
love. 

Who, baftlcd in his love, dares live 
his life, 

Accept the ends which God loves, for 
Ids own, 

And lift a constant aspect. 

From the day 

I brought to Eijglan<l my poor search¬ 
ing face, 

(An or[>ljan even of my father’s 
grave) 

lie hatl loved me, watched me, 
watched his soul in mine, 

Which in me grew and licightened 
into love. 

For he, a boy still, had been told the 
tale 

Of how a fairy bride from Italy, 


With smells of oleanders in her hair, 
Was coming tlirough the vinos to 
touch liis hand; 

Whereat the blood of boyhood on the 
palm 

Made sudden heats. And when at 
hiSt I came, 

And lived before him, lived, and 
rarely smiled, 

Ho smiled, and loved mo for the thing 
1 was, 

As every child will love the year’s 
first flower, 

(Not certainly the fairest of the year, 
But in which the complete year seems 
to blow) 

The poor sad snowdrop, growing be¬ 
tween drifts, 

MystcrioUvS medium ’twixt the plant 
and frost, 

So faint with winter while so quick 
with spring, 

And doubtful if to thaw itself away 
With that snow near it. Not that 
Ilomney Leigh 

Had loved me coldly. If I thought 
so once, 

It was as if I had held my hand in 
fire, 

And shook for cold. But now I un¬ 
derstood 

Forever, that the very fire and heat 
Of troubling i)a.ssion in him burned 
bim 

And shaped to dubious order word 
ami act; 

That, just because he loved me over 
all,— 

All wealth, all lands, all social privi- 
Icgc, 

To which chance made him unex¬ 
pected heir, — 

And just because on all these lesser 
gifts, 

Constrained hy conscience and the 
sense of wrong, 

He ha<l 8tamj>cd with steady hand 
God’s arrow-mark 
Of dedi<5ation to tlm human need, 

He tlionght it should be so, too, with 
his love. 

He, passionately loving, would bring 
down 

His love, his life, hivS best, (because 
the b(ist) 

His bride of dreams, who walked so 
still and high 

Through flowery poems, as through 
I mcadovv-gruss, 
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The (last of golden lilies on her feet, 
That f^hc should walk beside him on 
4' the roeks 

In all that clang and hewing oat of 
men, 

And help the work of help which was 
his life, 

And i)rove ho kept hack nothing, — 
not his soul. 

And when I failed him, —for I failed 
him, I, — 

And when it seemed he had missed 
my love, he thought, 

“ Aurora makes room for a working- 
noon,” 

And so, self-girded with torn strips 
of hope. 

Took up his life as if it were for death, 
(Just capable of one heroic ain>) * 

And threw it in the thickest of the 
world. 

At which men laughed as if he had 
drowned a dog. 

No w’onder,— since Aurora failed 
him first I 

The morning and the evening made 
his day. 

But oh the night 1 O bitter-sweet I O 
sweet I 

O dark, O moon and stars, O ecstasy 
Of darkiujss I O great mystery of 
love, 

In which absorbed, loss, anguish, 
treason’s self, 

Enlarges rapture, as a pebble dropt 
In some full wiiiecup over-brims the 
wine! 

While we two sate together, leaiuid 
that night 

So close my very garments crei)t and 
thrilled 

With strange electric life, and both 
my cheeks 

Grew red, then i)ale, with touches 
from my hair 

In which his* breath was; while the 
golden moon 

Wiis hung before our faces as the 
badg(i 

Of some sublime, inherited despair. 
Since ever to be seen by only one,— 
A voice said, low and rapi<l as a sigh, 
Yet breaking, 1 felt conscious, from a 
smile, 

“ Thank God, who made me blind to 
make me sec I 

Shine on, Aurora, dearest light of 
souls. 


Which rul’st forevermore both day 
and night I 
I am happy.” 

I flung closer to his breast, 
As sword that after battle flings to 
sheath; 

And, in that hurtle of united souls, 
The mystic luotiuns which in conn 
mon moods 

Are shut beyoud our sense broke in 
on us, 

And, as we sate, we felt the old earth 
spin, 

And all the starry turbulence of 
worlds 

Swing round us in their andient cir¬ 
cles, till 

If that same golden moon were over- 
h(‘,ad 

Or if luaieath our feet, we did not 
know. 

And then calm, c(]ual, smooth with 
weights of joy, 

His voice rose, as some (diief rnusi- 
oau’s song 

Amid the old Jewish temple’s Selah- 
pause. 

And l)ad(*, me mark how wo two met 
at last 

Upon this moon-bathed promontory 
of earlli, 

To give up much on each side, thou 
lake all. 

“Beloved,” it sang, “we must bo 
here to work; 

And men who work can only work 
for men. 

And, not to work in vain, must com- 
preheud 

Humanity, and so work humanly, 
And raise imiu’s bodies still by rais¬ 
ing .soids. 

As God <lid first.” 

“ But stand upon the earth,” 
I said, “ to raise them, (this is human 
too; 

There’s nothing high which lias not 
first been low; 

My hnmhleness, said One, has made 
me great!) 

As God did last.” 

“ And work all silently 
xAnd simply,” he returned, “ as God 
does all; 

Distort our nature never for our 
work, 

Nor count our right hands stronger 
for being hoofs. 
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The man most man, with tenderest 
human hands, 

Works l>est for men, as God in 
Nazareth.” 

He paused ui)on the word, and then 
resumed: 

** Fewer programmes, wo who have 
no prcseience. 

Fewer systems, we who are hold, and 
do not hold. 

Less mapping out of masses to bo 
saved; 

By nations or by sexes. Fourier’s 
void, 

And Comte absurd, and Cabet, 
puerile. 

Subsist no rules of life outside of 
life. 

No perfect manners, without Chris¬ 
tian souls: 

The Christ liimself had boon no Law¬ 
giver 

Unless he had given the life too, 
with the law.” 

I echoed thouglitfully, — ” The man 
most iruiii 

Works best for men, and, if most 
man indeed, 

lie gets his manhood plainest from 
his soul; 

While obviously this stringent soul 
itself 

Obeys the old law of dovoloptrient, 

The Spirit ever witnessing in ours, 

And love, the soul of soul, within the 
soul, 

Evolving it sublimely. First, God’s 
love.” 

“And next,” he smiled, “ the love of 
wedded souls, 

Which still j>re.sents that mystery’s 
counteri)art. 

Sweet shadow-rose upon the winter of 
life, 

Of such a mystic substance, Sharon 
gave 

A name to ! biiman, vital, fructuous 
rose, 

Whos(5 calyx holds the multitinle of 
loaves, 

Loves filial, loves fraternal, neighbor- 
loves 

And civic, — all fair petals, all good 
scents, 

All reddened, sweetened, from ouc 
central Heart I ” 


“Alasl” I cried, “it was not long 
ago 

You swore this very social rose smelt 
ill.” 

“ Alas ! ” he answered, “ is it a rose at 
all? 

The filial's thankless, the fraternal’s 
hard, 

The rest is lost. I do but stand and 
think. 

Across the waters of a troubled life, 

This flower of heaven so vainly over¬ 
hangs, 

What perfect counterpart would l>e in 
sight 

If tanks wero clearer. Let us clean 
the tubes, 

And wait for rains. O poet, O my 
love. 

Since 1 was too ambitious in my 
deed, 

And thought to distance all men in 
success, 

(Till God came on me, marked the 
place, and said, 

‘ Ill-doer, henceforth .keep within this 
line, 

Attein[)ting less than others;’ and I 
stand 

And work among Christ’s little ones, 
content,) 

Come tlioii, my coinpcrisatiou, my 
de-ar sight, 

My morning-star, my morning ! rise 
and shine, 

And touch my hills with radiance not 
their own. 

Shine out for two, Aurora, and fulfil 

My falling-short that must be I work 
for two, 

As I, though thus restrained, for two 
shall love ! 

Gjizo on, with iuscieiit vision, toward 
the sun, 

And from his visceral heat pluck 
out the roots 

Of light beyond him. Art’s a ser¬ 
vice, mark: 

A silver key i.s given to thy clasp, 

And thou shalt stand unwearied, 
night ami da.v, 

And fix it in the hard, slow-turning 
wards, 

To open, so, that intermediate door 

Betwixt the different planes of sensu¬ 
ous form 

And form insensuous, that inferior 
men 
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May learn to foci on still through 
these to those, 

Anti hless thy ministration. The 
world waits 

For help, lleloved, let us love so 
well, 

Our work shall still be better for our 
love, 

And still our love be sweeter for our 
work, 

And both commended, for the sake of 
each. 

By all true workers and true lovers 
born. 

Kow press the clarion on thy woman’s 
lip, 

(I^ove’s holy kiss shall still keep con¬ 
secrate) 

And breathe thy fine keen breath* 
along the brass, 

And blow all cbiss-walls level as Jeri¬ 
cho’s 

Past Jordan, crying from the top of 
souls, 

To souls, that here assembled on 
earth’s hats, 

They get Ihein to some purer emi¬ 
nence 

Than any hitherto beheld for clouds ! 

What height wo know not, but the 
way wo knovc, 

And how, by mounting ev'or, wo at¬ 
tain, 

And so climb on. It is tlio hour for 
souls, 

That bodies, leavened by the will and 
love, 

Bo lightened to rodc!inx>tioii. The 
world’s old; 

But tb(i old world waits the time to 
bo renewed, 


Toward which new hearts in individ¬ 
ual growth 

Must quicken, and increase to multi¬ 
tude 

In new <lynasties of the race of men. 

Developed whence shall grow spon¬ 
taneously 

Now churches, new economies, new 
laws 

Admitting freedom, new societies 

Excliuling falsehood: He shall make 
all new.” 

My Romney I — Lifting up my hand 
in his, 

As wheeled hy seeing spirits toward 
the eavSt, 

lie turned instinctively, where, faint 
and far, 

Along the tingling desert of the sky, 

Beyond the eireJo of the conscious 
hills, 

Were laid in jasx)er-stone as clear as 
glass 

The first foundations of that new, 
near day 

Which .should be hnilded out of 
heavcm to God. 

He stood a moment with erected brows 

Ill silence, as a cr(iaturo might who 
gazed,— 

Stood calm, and fexl his blind, maje^^ 
ti(t eyes 

Upon tlie tlioiight of i)crfect noon; 
and when 

I saw his soul saw, — “ Jasper first,” 
I said, 

” And second, sapidiire; third, chalcov 
dony; 

The r(!St in order, — last, an ame* 
thyst.” 
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Bcenb. — The outer side of the gate of Eden 
shut fast with cloud, from the depth of 
which retxilves a sword of fire self- 
moved. Adam and Eve are seen in the 
distance, flying along the glare. 

Lucifer, alone. 

liKJoiOE in the clefts of Gehenna, 

My exiled, my host I 
Earth has exiles as hoj)eles8 as when a 
Heaven’s empire was lost. 

Through the seams of her shaken 
foundations 
Smoke up in great joy ! 

With th(^ smoke of your fierce exulta¬ 
tions 

Deform and (histroy! 

Smoke up with your lurid revenges, 
And darken tlie la(ai 
Of the while h(!av<ins, and taunt 
them with (dianges 
From glory and grace I 
AVe in falling, while destiny strangles, 
Full down with us all. 

Lot them look to the rest of their 
ange.ls ! 

Who’s safe from a fall ? 

He saves not. Wliore’s Adam? Can 
})ar<lon 

Kequicken that sod ? 

Dnkinged is the King of the Garden, 
The image of God. 

Other exiles are cast out of Eden, 
More curse has been hurled: 

Come up, O my locusts, and feed in 
The green of the world ! 

Come up I we have conquered by 
evil; 

Good reigns not alone: 

I prevail now, and, angel or devil, 
Inherit a throne. 

[In sudden apparition a watch of innu¬ 
merable JingelK, rank above rank, 
slopes up from around the. gate to 
the zenith. The angel Gabriel de¬ 
scends.^ 

Luc, Hail, Gabriel, the keeper of 
the gate I 


Now that the fruit is plucked, princ# 
Gabriel, 

I hold that Eden is impregnable 
Under tli 3 ^ keeping. 

Gab. Angel of the sin, 

Such as thou standest, — pale in the 
<lrear light 

Which rounds the rebel’s work with 
Maker’s wrath, — 

Thou slialt be an Idea to all souls, 

A monumental melamdioly gloom 
Seen down all ages, whence to mark 
despair, 

And measure out the distances from 
good. 

Go from us straightway I 

Luc. Wherefore? 

Gab. Lucifer, 

Thy last step in this place trod sor¬ 
row up. 

Recoil lieforo that sorrow, if not this 
sword. 

Luc. Angels are in tho world; 
wherefore not 1 ? 

Exiles are in the world : wherefore 
not I ? 

The mirsed arc in the world: where¬ 
fore not I ? 

Gab. Depart I 

Luc. And where’s the logic of “ de¬ 
part ” ? 

Our lady Eve had half been satis¬ 
fied ' 

To obey her Maker, if I had not learnt 
To fix my postulate better. Dost 
thou dream 

Of guarding some monopoly in heav¬ 
en 

Instead of earth ? Why, I can dream 
with thee 

To the length of thy wings. 

Gab. I do not dream. 

This is not heaven, even in a dream, 
nor earth. 

As earth was once, first breathed 
among the stars, 

Articulate glory from the mouth di¬ 
vine, 
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To which the myriad spheres thrilled 
audibly, 

Touched like a lute-string, and the 
sons of God 

Said Amen, singing it. I know that 
tlii.s 

Is earth not new created, Imt new 
cursed — 

This, Eden’s gate, not opened, but 
built up 

With a final cloud of sunset. Do I 
dream ? 

Alas, not so 1 this is the Eden lost 

By Lucifer the serpent; this the 
sword 

(This sword alive with justice and 
with fire) 

That smote upon the forehead Luci¬ 
fer 

The angel. Wherefore, angel, go, de¬ 
part I 

Enough is sinned and suffered. 

Luc. By no means. 

Here’s a brave earth to sin and suffer 
on: 

It hold.s fast still; it cracks not under 
curs(i; 

It holds like mine immortal. Pres¬ 
ently 

We’ll sow it thick enough with graves 
as green, 

Or greener certes, than its knowl¬ 
edge-tree. 

We’ll have the c;ypress for the tree of 
life, 

More eminent for shadow: for the 
ri*st, 

We’ll build it dark with towns and 
pyramids, 

And temples, if it pl<!as(5 you: we’ll 
have fea.sts 

And funerals also, merrymakes and 
wars, 

Till blood and wine shall mix, and 
run along 

liight o’er the edges. And, good 
Gabriel, 

(Ye like that word in heaven), / too 
have strength,— 

Strength to behold Him, and not wor¬ 
ship Him; 

Strength to fall from Him, and not 
cry on Him; 

Strength to be in the universe, and 
yet 

Neither God nor bis servant. The 
red sign 

Burnt on my forehead, which you 
taunt mo with, 


Is God's sign that it hows not unto 
God,— 

The potter’s mark upon his work to 
show 

It rings well to the striker. I and 
the oartli 

Can hear more curse. 

Guh. O miserable earth, 

O ruine<l angel! 

Tjuc. Well, and if it be, 

I CHOSE this ruin: I elected it 
Of my will, not of service. What I 
do, 

I do volitient, not obedient, 

And overtop thy crown with my de¬ 
spair. 

My sorrow crowns me. Get thee back 
to heaven. 

And leave me to the earth, which is 
mine own 

In virtue of her ruin, as I hers 
In virtue of my revolt 1 turn thou, 
from both 

Tliat bright, impassive, passive angel¬ 
hood, 

And spare to read ns bac^kward any 
more 

Of the spent hallelujahs f 

Gab. Spirit of scorn, 

I might say of unreason, I miglit 
say 

That who despairs, acts; that who 
acts, connives 

With God’s relations set in time and 
space; 

That wlio elects, assumes a some¬ 
thing good 

Which (iod made possible; that who 
lives, obey.s 

Tlie law of a Life-maker . . . 

Luc. Let it pass: 

No more, thou Gabritd ! What if I 
.stjunl up 

And strike my brow against the crys¬ 
talline 

Hoofing the creatures — shall I say, 
for that. 

My stature is too high for me to 
stand, 

Henceforward I must sit ? Sit thou ! 

Gab. I kneel. 

2a(c. A heavenly answer. Get thee 
to thy heaven. 

And leave’my earth to me I 

Gab. Through heaven and earth 
God’s will moves freely, and 1 follow 
it, 

As color follows light. He overflows 
The tirmamental walls with deity, 
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Therefore with love. His lightnings 
go abroad; 

His pity may do so; hia angels must 
Whene‘*er he gives them charges. 

Lxic. Verily, 

I and my demons, who are spirits of 
scorn. 

Might hold this charge of standing 
with a sword 

’Twixt man and his inheritance, as 
well 

As the benigneat angel of you all. 

Gab. Thou speakeat in the shadow 
of thy change. 

If thou hadst gazed upon the face of 
God 

This morning for a moment, thou 
hadst known 

That only pity fitly can chastise. 

Hate hut avenges. 

Luc. As it is, I know 

Something of pity. When I reeled in 
heaven, 

And my sword grew too heavy for 
my grasp, 

Stalibmg through matter which it 
could not pi<^r<;e 

So much as the first shell o/, toward 
the throne; 

When I fell back, down, staring up 
as I fell, 

The lightnings holding open my 
sc.athod lids, 

And that thouglit of the infinite of 
God 

Hurled after to precipitate descent, 
When countless angel faces still and 
stern 

Pressed out upon me from the level 
heavens 

Adown the abysmal spaces, and I fell. 
Trampled down by your stillness, 
and struck blind 

By the sight within your eyes, — 
'twas then I knew 

How ye could pity, my kind angel¬ 
hood ! 

Gab, Alas, discrowned one, by the 
truth in me 

Which God keeps in me, T would 
give away 

All —save that truth and his love 
keeping it, — 

To lead thee home again into the light. 
And hear thy voice chant with the 
morning stars i 

When their rays trcnihle round them 
with much song 
Sung in more gladness 1 


Lkc. Sing, my morning star! 

Last beautiful, last heavenly, that I 
loved I 

If I could drench thy golden locks 
witli tears. 

What were it to this angel ? 

Gab. What love is. 

And now I have named God. 

Lxic. Yet, Gabriel, 

By the lie in me which I keep myself, 

Tiiou’rt a false swearer. Were it 
otherwise. 

What dost thou here, vouchsafliig 
temder thoughts 

To that earth-angel or earth-demon 
(which, 

Thou and I have not solved the prob¬ 
lem yet 

Enough to argue), that fallen Adam 
there, 

That red-clay and a breath, who must, 
forsooth, 

Live ill a new apocalypse of sense, 

With beauty and music waving in his 
tn^es, 

And running in his rivers, to make 
glad 

His soul made perfect? — is it not for 
hope — 

A hope within thee deeper than thy 
truth — 

Of finally conducting him and his 

To till the vacant thrones of me and 
mine, 

Which affront heaven with their 
vacuity ? 

Gab. Angel, there are no vacant 
thrones in heaven 

To suit thy empty words. Glory and 
life 

Fulfil their own depletions; and, if 
God 

Sighed you far from him, his next 
breath drew in 

A compensative splendor up the vdst, 

Flushing the starry arteries. 

Luc. With a change I 

So let the vacant thrones and gardens 
too 

Fill as may please you ! — and be piti¬ 
ful, 

As ye translate that word, to the de¬ 
throned 

And exiled, — man or angel The fact 
stands. 

That I, the rebel, the cast out and 
down. 

Am here, and will not go; while there, 
along 
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The light to which ye flash the desert 
out-i 

Flies your adopted Adam, your rod- 
elay 

In two kinds, both being flawed. 

Why, what is this ? 

Whose work is this? Whose hand 
was in the work ? 

Against whoso hand ? In this last 
strike, inetiiinks, 

I am not a fallen angcd ! 

(xdb. Dost thou know 

Aught of those exiles ? 

Lhc. Ay: I know they have fled 
Silent all day along the wiiderness: 

I know they wear, for burden on their 
l>acks. 

The thought of a shut gate of Para¬ 
dise, 

And faces of the marshalled cheru¬ 
bim 

Shining against, not for, them; and I 
know 

They dare not look in one another’s 
face, 

As if each were a cherub ! 

Gab Dost thou know 

Aught of their future ? 

Lac. Only as much as this: 

That evil will increase and multiply 
Without a bcuediction. 

Gab. Nothing more? 

Lac. Why, so the angels tauut I 
What should be more ? 

Gab, God is more. 

Luc. Proving what? 

Gab. That he- is God, 

And cai)able of saving. Lucifer, 

I churge tlujc, bv the solitude he kept 
Ere he createti, leave the earth to 
God 1 

Luc. My foot is on the earth, firm as 
my sin. 

Gab. I charge thee, by the memory 
of lieaven 

Ere any sin was done, leave earth to 
God 1 

Luc. My sin is on the earth, to reign 
thereon. 

Gab. I charge thee, by the choral 
song we sang, 

When, up against the white shore of 
our feet, 

The depths of the creation swelled and 
brake, 

And the new worlds — the beaded 
foam and flower 

Of all that coil — roared outward into 
space 


On thunder-edges, leave the earth to 
God I 

Luc. My woe is on the earth, to 
curse thereby. 

Gab. I charge thee, by that mournful 
morning star 
Which trembles . . . 

Luc. Enough spoken. As the pine 
In norland forest drops its weight of 
snows 

By a night’s growth, so, growing 
tow'ar<l my ends 

I drop thy counsels. Farewell, Ga¬ 
briel I 

Watch out thy service: I achieve my 
will. 

And peradventure in the after-years, 
When thoughtful men shall bend 
their spacdous brows 
Upon the storm and strife seen every¬ 
where 

To ruffle their smooth manhood, and 
break up 

With lurid lights of intermittent 
hope 

Their human fear and wrong, they 
may discern 

The heart of a lost angel in the earth. 

CHORUS OF EDEN SPIRITS. 

{^Chanting from Paradiae^ while Adam and 
Jiykjig arroHn the awurd-glare.) 

Harken, oh harken I lot your souls 
behind you 
Turn, gently moved I 
Our voices iceJ along the Dread to 
find you, 

O lost, hedoved ! 

Through the thick-shielded and strong- 
inarshalltid angels 
They press and pierce: 

Our requiems follow fast on our evan¬ 
gels: 

Voice throbs in verse. 

Wo are hut orphaned spirits left in 
Eden 

A time ago: 

God gave us golden cups, and we 
were hidden 
To feed you so. 

But now our right hand hath no cup 
remaining, 

No work to do; 

The mystic hydromol is spilt, and 
staining 

The whole earth through, — 
Most ineradicable stains, for showing 
(Not interfused 1) 
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That brighter colors were the world’s 
foregoing, 

Than shall be used. 

Harken, oh harken ! ye shall harken 
surely, 

For years and years, 

The noise beside you, drijjping coldly, 
purely. 

Of spirits’ tears. 

The yearning to a beautiful denied 
you 

Shall strain your powers; 

Ideal swtietnessea shall over-glide 

yoib 

Resumed from ours. 

In all your music our pathetic minor 
Your ears shall cross, 

And all good gifts shall mind you of 
diviner, 

With sense of loss. 

Wc shall be near you in your poet- 
languors 

And wild extremes, 

Wliat time ye vex the desert with 
vain angers, 

Or ino(dc with dreams. 

And whcm up<»n you, weary after 
roaming, 

D(‘ath’s H<^al is j)nt, 

By the foregone ye shall discern the 
coining, 

Through eyelids shut. 

Sph'ifti of tho tiTjs. 

Hark ! the Eden trees arc stirring, 
8oft and solemn in your hearing,— 
Oak and linden, paim and fir, 
Tamarisk and i uni per, 

Each still throbbing in vibration 
Since that crowning of creation 
When the God-breath siiako abroad, 
Let 'US make man like to God! 

And the xaue stood quivering 
As the awful word went by. 

Like a vibrant music-string 
Stretched from mountain-peak to sky; 
And the platan di<l expand 
Slow and gradual. lyanch andliead; 
And tlie cedar’s black shade 

Fluttered bnjkenly and grand; 

Grove and wood were swept aslant 
In emotion jubilant. 

Voice of the samr^ but softer. 

Which divine impulsion cleaves 
In dim movements to the leaves 
I>roi)t ami lifted, dropt and lifted. 

In the sunlight greenly sifted, — 

In the sunlight and the moonlight 
Greenly sifted through the trees. 
Ever wave the Eden trees 


In the nightlight and the moonlight. 
With a riiiliing of green branches 
Shaded off to resonances, 

Never stirred by rain or breeze. 
Fare yc well, farewell ! 

The sylvan sounds, no longer audible, 
Expire at Eden’s floor. 

Each footstep of your treading 
Treads out some murmur winch ye 
heard before. 

Farewell! the trees of Eden 
Yo shall hear nevermore, 

Uwev-spirits. 

Hark the How of the four rivers, 
Hark the How' ! 

How the sihmee round you shivers. 
While oiir voices through it go 
Cold and clear I 
A /Softer Voice. 

Tliink a little, while yo hear, 

Of the banks 

Where the willows and the deer 
Chowd in intermingled ranks, 

As if all would drink at once 
Where the living water runs I—- 
Of the fislics’ golden edges 
Flasliing in and out the sedges; 

Of tin; swans, on silver thrones, 

Floating down tho winding 
streams 

With inqiassive eyes turned sho 
ward, 

And a chant of nndertont*>s, 

And the lotus leaning forward 
To help them into dreams ! 

Fare ye well, farewell I 
The river-sounds, no longer audible, 
Expire at Edfui’s door. 

Each footstep of your treading 
Treads out some murmur which ye 
heard before. 

Farewell I the streams of Eden 
Yo shall hear nevermore. 
Bird-spirit. 

I am tlic nearest nightingale * 

Tliat singctli in Eden after you, 
And I am singing loud and true, 
And 8wc(3t; I do not fail. 

1 sit u 1)011 a cypress-bough, 

Close to the gate, and I liing my song 
Over the gate, and through tho mail 
Of tho warden angels marshalled 
strong, — 

Over the gate, and after you. 

And the warden-angels let it pass, 
Because tho j)oor brown bird, alas 1 
Sings in the garden, sweet and true. 
And X build my song of high, pure 
notes, 
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Note over note, height over height, 
Till I strike the arch of the infi¬ 
nite ; 

And I bridge abysmal agonies 
With strong, clear calms of harmo¬ 
nies; 

And sometliing abi<ies, and some- 
thing rtoats 

In the song wliich I sing after you. 
Fare ye well, farewell 1 
The creature-sounds, no longer audi¬ 
ble, 

Expire at Eden’s door. 

Each footstep of your treading 
Treads out some cadence which ye 
lieard before. 

Farciwell I the birds of Eden 
Ve shall hear nevermore. 
Flowcr-apivits. ^ , 

Wo linger, we linger. 

The last (xf the throng, 

Like the tones of a singcjr 
Wlio loves his own song. 

Wc Hro s])irit-aroinas 
Of blossom and blooTu. j 

We call your thoughts home, as | 
Ye br(‘athe our perfuimr, 

To the amaranth’s s[>lendor 
Afir(; on the sloj)(‘s; 

To the lily-bells buuhir 
And gray heliotropes; 

To the poj^py-plaiiis k(‘eping 
Such dr(!am-breath and blee. 

That the angels there stei)ping 
Grew whiter to see; 

To the nook st‘t with moly, 

Ye jested one day in, 

Till your smile waxe<l too holy. 

And left your lips praying; 

To the rose in the bower-place, 

That drip])ed o’ct you sleeping 
To the asphodel tlowcT-plae.e, 

Ye walked ankle-deep in. 

We plne.k at your raiment. 

We stroke down your hair, 

We faint in our lament. 

And pine into air. 

Fare ye well, farewell ! 

The Eden scents, no longer sensible, 
Expir<‘ at Eden’s door. 

Each footstep of your treading 
Treads out siune fragrance which ye 
knew before. 

Farewell I tln^ flowers of Eden 
Ye shall smell nevermore. 

[There is silence. Adam 
and Kvk Jli/ on, and 
never Look hack. Only 
a colossal shadow, as of 


the dark Angol passing 
quickly, is cast upon the 
sword-glare. 

flcEN®. — The extremity of the sword-glare, 

Adam. Pausing a moment on this 
out(;r edge. 

Where the su])ernal sword-glare cuts 
in light 

The dark exterior desert, hast thou 
.strength, 

Pelove<I, to look behind us to the 
gate ? 

Eve. Have T not strength to look up 
to thy face ? 

Adam. We need be strong: yon 
.s]»cctaele of cloud, 

Wbicb seals the gate up to the final 
doom. 

Is God’s seal manifest. There seem 
to lie 

A hundred thunders in it, dark and 
dead, 

The uiimolten lightnings vein it mo- 

tioid(‘Ss; 

And, outward from its depth, the self- 
move.d swt)rd 

Swings slow its awful gnomon of red 
fire 

From side to side, in pendulous hor¬ 
ror slow, 

Across the stagnant ghastly glare 
thrown Hat 

On the intermediate ground from that 
to this. 

The angelic hosts, the archangelic 
pomps, 

Thrones, tlominations, princedoms, 
rank on rank, 

Rising sublimely to the feet of God, 

On eitlu'r side, and overhead the gate, 

Show like a glittering and sustained 
smoke 

Drawn to an apex. That their faces 
shine 

Betwixt the solemn clasping of their 
wings ^ 

Clasped high to S^silvcr point above 
their heads, 

We only guess from hence, and not 
discern. 

Eve. Though we were near enough 
to s(;e them shine. 

The shadow on thy face were aw¬ 
ful ler 

To me, at least,—to me, — than all 
their light. 

Adam. What is this. Eve? Thou 
droppest heavily ' 
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Ill a heap earthward, and thy body 
heaves 

Under the golden floodings of thine 
hair. 

Eve. O Adam, Adam I by that name 
of Eve,— 

Thine Eve, thy life, — which suits me 
little now, 

Seeing that I now confess myself thy 
death 

And thin© undoer, as the snake was 
mine, — 

I do adjure thee put me straight 
away, 

Together with my name I Sweet, 
punish me I 

O love, be just I and ere we pass be¬ 
yond 

The light cast outward by the fiery 
sword, 

Into the dark which earth must be to 
us, 

13ruise my head with thy foot, as tin*, 
curse said 

My seed shall the first tempter’s I — 
strike with curse, 

As God struck in the garden ! and as 
IIK, 

lieing satisfied with justice and with 
wrath. 

Did roll his thunder gentler at the 
close, 

Thou, j)cradventure, mayst at last 
recoil 

To some soft need of mercy. Striker, 
my lord 1 

J, also, after temiiting, writhe on the 
ground. 

And I would feed on ashes from thine 
hand, 

As suits me, O my tempted ! 

Adam.. My beloved, 

Mine Eve and life, I have no oth(;r 
name 

For tbee, or for the sun, than what ye 
are, — 

My utter life and light! If we have 
fallen. 

It is that we have sinned, — we. God 
is just; 

And, 8inc(} his curse doth comprehend 
us both, 

It must be that his balance holds the 
weights 

Of first and last sin on a level. 
What I 

Shall I, who had not virtue to stand 
straight 

Among the hills of Eden, here assume 


To mend the justice of the perfect 
God, 

By piling up a curse upon his curse, 
A^inst thee, — thee ? 

Eve. For so, perchance, thy God 
Might take thee into grace for scorn¬ 
ing me. 

Thy wrath against the sinner giving 
proof 

Of inward abrogation of the sin: 

And so the blessed angels might come 
tlovvn 

And walk with thee as erst, — I think 
they would,— 

Because I was not liear to make them 
sad, 

Or soil the rustling of their inno¬ 
cence. 

Adam. They know me. I am deep¬ 
est in the guilt, 

If last in the transgression. 

Eve. Tliou 1 

Adam. If God, 

Who gave tlie right and joyaunce of 
the world 

Both unto thee and me, gave thee to 
me,— 

The b(5st gift last, — the last sin was 
the worst, 

Wliieh sinned against more comple¬ 
ment of gifts 

And grace of giving. God 1 I render 
ha(;k 

Strong bencdi(;tiori and 2)erpetual 
lu’aise 

From mortal feeble lips (as incense- 
smoke 

Out of a little censer may fill heaven), 
That thou, in striking luy benumbed 
hamls, 

And forcing them to drop all other 
boons 

Of beauty and dominion and delight. 
Hast left this well-beloved Eve, this 
life 

Within life, this best gift between 
their palms, 

In gracious compensation. 

Eve. Is it thy voice. 

Or some saluting angel’s, calling home 
My feet into the garden ? 

Adam. O my God 1 

I, standing here between the glory 
and dark, — 

The glory of thy wrath projected forth 
From Edcu’s wall, the dark of our 
distress, 

Which settles a step off in that drear 
world, — 
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Lift up to thee the hands from whence 
liath fallen 

Only creation’s sc<iptre, thanking thee 
That rather thou hast cast mo out 
with her 

Than left me lorn of her in Paradise, 
With angel looks and angel songs 
around 

To show the absence of her eyes and 
voice, 

And make society full desertness 
Without her use in comfort. 

Eve. Whtire is loss ? 

Am 1 in Eden ? Can another speak 
Mine own love’s tongue ? 

Adam. Becaus(i, with he)\ I stand 
U}>right, as far as can be in this fall, 
And look away from heaven which 
doth accuse, ^ . 

And look away from earth which 
doth convict, 

Into her face, and crown my dis¬ 
crowned brow 

Out of her love, and put the thought 
of her 

Around me for an Eden full of birds, 
And lift her body up — thus — to my 
heart. 

And with my lips U[)on her li])s — 
thus, thus — 

Do (]uic,kcn and sublimate my mortal 
breath, 

Which cannot climb against the 
grave’s Kt(*ei) sides, 

But overtops this grief. 

Ki'v, 1 am rcTK'wed 

My eyes grow with the light which is 
in thine; 

The 8ilenc(‘- of my heart is full of 
sound. 

Ilold me up—sol Because I com¬ 
prehend 

This human love, I shall not he afraid 
Of any human death; and yet, because 
I know this strength of lovti, 1 seem 
to knf)w 

Death’s strength by that same sign. 
Kiss on my lips, 

To shut the door close on my rising 
soul, 

Lest it pass outwards in astonishment, 
And leave thee lonely 1 

Adam. Y(it thou best, Eve, 

Bent heavily on thyself across mine 
arm, 

Thy face Hat to the sky. 

Eve. Ay; and the tears 

Buuniiig, as it might seem, my life 
from me, 


They run so fast and warm. Let me 
lie so, 

And weep so, as if in a dream or 
prayer, 

Unfastening, clasp by clasp, the hard 
tight thought 

Whicli clipiied my heart, and showed 
me evermore 

Loathed of thy justice as I loathe the 
snake, 

And as the pure ones loathe our sin. 
To-day, 

All day, beloved, as we fled across 

Tliis desolating radiance cast by 
swords, 

Not suns, my lips X)raycd soundless 
to myself, 

Striking against each other, “O 
Lord (Hod I ” 

(’Twas so 1 ^prayed) “ I ask tlieo by 
my sin, 

And hy thy curse, and by thy blame¬ 
less htiavtms, 

Make dreadful haste to hide mo from 
tby face 

And from the fac(3 of my beloved 
here 

I<’or whom 1 am no helpmeet, quick 
away 

Into the innv dark mystery of d(5alh I 

1 will lie still there; I will make no 
j)laint; 

I will not sigh, nor soh, nor speak a 
w'ord, 

Nor struggle to come back beneath 
the sun, 

Where, ]>eradventure, I might sin 
anew 

Against thy merely and his ideasure. 
Death, 

Oh, death, whate’er it be, is good 
enough 

For such avS I am; while for Adam 
here. 

No voice sliall say again, in heaven or 
earth. 

It is not ffoodfor him to be alone.” 

Adam. And wuis it good for such a 
j>rayer to i)ass, 

My unkind Eve, betwixt our mutual 
lives ? 

If T am exiled, must I be bereaved ? 

Eve. ’Twas an ill prayer: it shall 
he prayed no more. 

And God did use it like a foolishness, 

Giving no answer. Now my heart 
lias grown 

Too high and strong for such a foolish 
prayer: 
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Love makes it strong. And since I 
was tlic first 

In the transgression, with a steady 
foot 

I will be first to tread from this sword- 
glare 

Into the outer darkness of the waste, — 
And thus I do it. 

Adam. Thus I follow thee, 

As erewhile in the sin. — What 
sounds 1 what sounds ! 

I feel a music wliich comes straight 
from heaven, 

As tender us a watering dew. 

Eve.. I think 

That angels, not those guarding Par¬ 
adise, 

But the love angels, who came erst to 
us, 

And, when we said “ Gon,’^ fainted 
unawares 

Back from our mortal presence unto 
God, 

(As if he drew them inw'ard in a 
breath,) 

Ills name being hoard of them, — I 
think that they 

With sliding voices hjan frofu heaven¬ 
ly towers, 

Invisible, hut gracious. Hark — how 
soft I 

CIIORUH OF INVISIBl.E ANGELS. 
Faint and Under. 

Mortal man and woman, 

Go upon your travel 1 
IIcav(m assist the human 
Smoothly to unravel 
All that web of ])ain 
Wlmrein ye are holden. 

Do ye know our voiees 
Chanting down the Golden ? 

Do ye guess our choice is, 

Being unbelnjldeii, 

To be harkened by you yet again ? 

This pure door of opal 
God hath shut between us,— 

Us Ins shining ])(u>ple. 

You who once liave seen us 
And are blinded now; 

Yet, across the doorway, 

Past the silence reaching, 

Farewells evermore may. 

Blessing in the teaching, 

Glide from us to you. 

Firat sernichorus. 

Think how erst your Eden, 


Day on day succeeding, 

With our presence glowed. 

Wo came as if the heavems were bowed 
To a milder music rare. 

Ye saw us in our solemn treading. 

Treading down tlie steps of 
cloud, * 

While our wings, outspreading 
Double calms of whiteness, 
Droi)ped superfluous brightness 
Down from stair to stair. 

Second sent ichorns. 

Or oft, abrupt though tender, 
While ye gazed on space, 

We Hashed ()ur angel-splendor 
In either human fa<;e. 

With mystic lilies in our hands, 

From the atmospheric bands, 

Breaking with a sudden grace, 
We took you unaware ! 

AVhile our feet struck glories 
Outward, smooth and fair, 

AVhich we stood on floorwise, 
Platformed in mid-air. 

Firal sem / chorti .v. 

Or oft, wlieu heaven descended, 

Stood we in our wondering 
sight 

In a jnute apocalypse 
With dumb vibrations on our lips 
From hosannas <mdcd, 

Aiul grand Imlf-vanisliings 
Of the empj^real things 
Within our eyes belated, 

Till the iHiaveiily Infinite, 

Falling off from the Created, 

Left our inward contemplation 
Opened into ministration. 

Choras. 

Them u]>on our axle turning 
Of great joy to sympathy, 

We sang out the morning 
Broaiiening up the sky; 

Or we drew 

Out music through f 

The noontide’s Imsh and heat and 
shine, 

Informed with our intense Divine I 
Interru}>ted vital notes 
I’ulpitating hither, thitlier. 

Burning out into the ether, 

Sensible like fiery motes; 

Or, whenever twilight drifted 
Througli tlie cedar masses, 

The globed sun we lifted, 

Trailing purple, trailing gold, 

Out between the passes 
Of the mountains manifold, 

To anthems slowly sung I 
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While he, aweary, Imlf in swoon 
For K)y to hear our climbing tune 
Transpierce the §tai‘s’ concentric 
rings, — 

The burden of his glory flung 

In broken lights upon our wings. 

[The. chant diett away con- 
fusediy, and Lucifer 
appears. 

Luc. Now may all fruits be pleasant 
to thy lips, 

Beautiful Eve 1 The times have some¬ 
what changed 

Since thou and 1 had talk beneath a 
tree, 

Albeit ye are not gods yet. 

Eve. Adam, hold 

My right band strongly I It is Luci¬ 
fer, — 

And we have love to lose. 

Adam. I’ th(i name of God, 

Go a})art from us, O thou Lucifer I 
And leave us to the desert thou hast 
made 

Out of thy treason. Bring no serpent- 
slime 

Athwart this path kept holy to our 
tears. 

Or we may (Uirse thee with their bit¬ 
terness. 

Luc. Curse freely 1 Curses thicken. 
Why, this Eve 

Who thought luc once part worthy of 
her ear, 

And somewhat wiser than the other 
beasts, — 

Ilrawiiig tog(ithcr her large globes of 
eyes, 

The light of which is throbbing in and 
out 

Their steadfast continuity of gaze,— 
Knots her fair eyebrows in so hard a 
knot, 

And down from her white heights of 
womanhood 

Looks on me so amazed, I scarce 
should fear 

To wager such an apple as she 
plucked, 

Against one riper from the tree of life. 
That she could curse too —as a wo¬ 
man may — 

Smooth in the vowels. 

Eve. So — speak wickedly: 

I like it best so. Let thy words be 
wounds, 

For so I shall not fear thy power to 
hurt; 


Trench on the forms of good by open 
ill, 

For so I shall wax strong and grand 
with scorn. 

Scorning myself for ever trusting 
thee 

As far as thinking, ere a snake ate 
dust, 

lie could speak wisdom. 

Luc. Our new gods, it seems, 

Deal more in thunders than in cour¬ 
tesies. 

And, sooth, mine own Olympus, 
w hich anon 

I shall build up to loud-voiced ima- 

^ g«ry 

From all the wandering visions of the 
worhl, 

May show worse railing than our lady 
Eve 

Pours o’er the rounding of her argent 
arm. 

But wdiy should this be ? Adam par¬ 
doned Eve. 

Adam. Adam loved Eve. Jehovah 
pardon both 1 

Eve. Adam forgave Eve, because 
loving Eve. 

Luc. So, well. Yet Adam was un¬ 
done of Eve, 

As both were by the snake: there¬ 
fore forgive. 

Ill like wise, fellow-temptress, the 
poor snake, 

Who stung there, not so poorly ! 

[Aside. 

Eve. Hold thy wrath, 

Btdoved Adam ! Let me answer him; 

For this time he speaks truth, which 
we should hear, 

And asks for mercy, which I most 
should grant, 

In like wise, as ho tells us, in like 
wise 1 — 

And therefore I thee pardon, Luci¬ 
fer, 

As freidy as the streams of Eden 
downed 

When w'e were happy by them. So, 
d(‘part; 

Leave us to w^alk tlie remnant of our 
time 

Out mildly in the desert. Do not seek 

To harm us any more, or scoff at us. 

Or, ere the dust be laid upon our face, 

To find there the communion of the 
dust 

I Aud issue of the dust. Go I 
1 Adam. At once go! 


I 
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Jaic. Forgive I and go I Ye images 
of clay, 

Shrunk soinowhat in tho mould, 
what jest is this ? 

What words arc these to use? By 
wdiat a thought 

Conceive ye of me? Yesterday— a 
snake! 

To-dav — what ? 

Adam. A strong spirit. 

jiVv;. A sad spirit. 

Adam. Perhaps a fallen angel.— 
Who shall say I 
Luc. Who told thee, Adam ? 

A dam. Thou I — the prodigy 

Of thy vast hrows and melancholy 


eyes, 

Winch comprehend the heights of 
some great fall. 

I think that thou hast one day worn a 
crown 

Under the eyes of God. 

Luc. And why of God ? 

Adam. It were no crown else. 
Verily, T think 

Thou’rt fallen far. I had not yester¬ 
day 

Said it so surely; hut I know to-day 
Gri(d‘ by grief, sin by sin. 

Luc. A crown hy a crowui. 

Adam. Ay, mock me ! now I know 
more than i knew: 

Now I know that thou art fallen be¬ 
low bo]>e 
Of final re-ascent. 

Luc. Because? 

Adam. Because 

A si)irit who expected to see God, 
Thougli at the last point of a million 
y('ars, 

Could dare no mockery of a ruined 
man 

Such as this Adam. 

Luc, Who is high and hold,— 

Be it said j)assing, — of a good red 
clay 

Discovered on some top of Lebanon, 
Or haply of Aornus, beyond sweep 
Of the black eagle’s wing. A fur¬ 
long lower 

Had made a meeker king for Eden. 
Sob ! 

Is it not i)Ossihh3 hy sin and grief 
(To giv(^ the things your names) that 
spirits should rise, 

Instead of falling ? 

Adam. Most impossible. 

The Higliest being the Holy and tho 


Whoever rises must approach delight 
And sanctity in the act. 

Luc. Ha, ray clay kingl 

Thou wilt not rule hy wisdom very 
long 

The after-generations. Earth, me- 
thinks. 

Will disinherit thy philosophy 
For a new" doctrine suited to thine 
heirs, 

And class these present dogmas with 
tlie rest 

Of the old-world traditions, — Eden 
fruits 

And Saurian fo.ssiIs. 

Eve. Si>eak no more with him, 
Beloved t it is not good to speak with 
him. — 

Go from us, Lucifer, and speak no 
more ! 

We have no pardon which thou dost 
not scorn, 

Nor any bliss, thou seost, for coveting, 
Nor imiocmice for staining. Being 
bereft, 

Wo w"ould he alone. Go I 

Luc. All ! ye talk the same, 

All of you, — spirits and clay, — Go, 
and depart! 

In heaven they said so, and at Eden’s 
gate., 

And h<ir(^ re-iterant in tho wilderness. 
None saith, Stay with me, for thy face 
is fair I 

None saith, Stay with me, for thy 
A’oic.e is swe(*t I 

And yet 1 was not fashioned out of 
clay. 

Look on me, woman I Am I beauti¬ 
ful ? 

Erw. Thou hast a glorious darkness. 

Lvc. Nothing more? 

Ere. I think no more. 

Luc. False heart, thou thinke^t 
more ! 

Thou canst not choose hut think, as I 
])raiso (lod, 

Unwillingly but fully, that I stand 
Most ahsoiuto in beauty. As your¬ 
selves 

Were fashioned very good at best, so 
we 

Sprang very beauteous from the cre- 
ant Word 

Which thrilled behind us, God him¬ 
self being moved 

When that august work of a perfect 
shape, 

His dignities of sovran angelhood, 
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Swept out into the univerae, divine 
With thunderous inoveirienta, earnest 
looks of jjods, 

And silver-solemn clash of cymhal 
win^^s, 

Whereof was I, in motion and in 
form, 

A part not poorest. And yet — yet, 
perl laps, 

This beauty which I speak of is not 
here, 

As God’s voice is not here, nor even 
my crown, — 

I do not know. Wliat is this thought 
or thing 

Whitdi I call beauty ? Is it thought 
or thing? 

Is it a thought ac^ccpted for a thing ? 
Or both ? or neither V — a }>retext‘, a 
word V 

Its meaning flutters in me likci alhamo 
Under mj^own breath; iiiy percep¬ 
tions reel 

Forevermore around it, and fall off, 
As if it, too, were holy. 

Eve. Wliich it is. 

Adam, The essence of all beauty 
I call love. 

The attribute, the (‘vidcuc<‘ ami cml, 
The c.ousuininatiuu to the inward 

S(M1S(‘, 

Of lu^auty apprelumdcd from without, 
I still call love. jVs form wlnai 
colorh^ss 

Is notliiug to the eye, — that piiH!-1r<5c 
there, 

Without its hhick and green, Inung 
all a blank, — 

So, without love, is beauty undis¬ 
cerned 

In man or angel. Angel! ratlier Jisk 
What love is in thee, what love 
moves to thee, 

And wliat collateral love moves on 
with thee; 

Then shalt thovv know if thou art 
beautiful. 

Luc. Love ! wbat is love ? I lose it. 
Beauty and love 

I darken to the image. Beauty — 
love ! 

[//<? aumi/y while a 

low nniHic sounds. 

Adam. Thou art pale, Eve. 

Eve. The precipice of ill 

Down this colossal nature dizzies me; 
And hark ! the starry harmony re¬ 
mote 


Seems measuring the heights from 
whence he fell. 

Adam. Think that we have not fall¬ 
en so ! By the liope 

And aspiration, hy the love and faith, 

We do exceed the stature of this 
angel. 

Eve. Happier we are than ho is by 
the deatli. 

Adam. Or, rather, by the life of the 
1^0 rd fJod. 

How dim the angel grows, as if that 
blast 

Of music swept him back into the 
dark I 

[ The music is stronger^ gath¬ 
ering itself into uncer¬ 
tain articxdation. 

Eve. It throbs in on ns like a plain¬ 
tive heart, 

Pressing with slow pulsations, vibra- 
tive, 

Its gradual sw'oetness through the 
yi<;hling air, 

To sueli exi)rcssion as the stars may 
use, 

Most starry-sweet and strange. With 
ev('ry m)te 

That grows more loud the angel 
grows more cliTU, 

Receding in pr()]>()rtion to approach, 

Until he stand alar, — a shade. 

Adam. Now, words. 

BONG OF THE MOUNINO BTAR TO 
HJCIFKU. 

lie fades uiterltj away^ and vanishes as it 
proceeds. 

Mine orbed imago sinks 
Back from thee, back from thee, 
As thou art fallen, methinks, 

Back from me, back from mo. 

O luy ligl)t-b(iarer, 

Couid another fairer 
Lack to thee, lack to thee? 

All, ah, Heosphoros ! 

I loved tlioe with the fiery love of 
stars 

Who love by burning, and by loving 
move 

Too near tlie throned Jehovah not to 
love. 

Ah, ah, Heos)>horos I 

Their i)rows flash fast on me from 
gliding cars, 

Palc-})assioned for my loss. 

Ah, ah, Heosphoros I 
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Mine orl>e(l heats drop cold 
Down from thee, down from 
thee, 

As fell thy grace of old 
Down from me, down from me. 
O my light-bearer, 

3s another fairer 

Won to thee, won to thee ? 

Ah, ah, Heosphoros, 

Great love preceded loss, 
Known to thee, known to thee. 
Ah, ah I 

Thou, breathing thy communicable 
grace 

Of life into my light. 

Mine astral faces, from thine angel 
facje 

Hast inly fed. 

And flooded me with radiance over¬ 
much 

From thy pure height. 

Ah, ah I 

Thou, with calm, floating pinions both 
ways spread, 

Erect, irradiated. 

Didst sting my wheel of glory 
On, on before tbee, . 

Along the Godlight, by a quickening 
touch I 

Ha, ha ! 

Around, around, the firmamental 
ocean 

I swam expanding ^Yith deliriems fire! 

Around, around, around, in l)lind d(‘- 
sire 

To be drawn upward to the Infinite — 
Ha, ha 1 

Until, the motion flinging out the 
motion 

To a keen whirl of ])assion and 
avidity, 

To a dim wliirl of languor and delight, 

I wound in gyrant orbits smooth and 
white 

With that intense rapidity. 
Around, around, 

I wound and interwound, 

While all the cyclic heavens about me 
spun. 

Stars, planets, suns, and moons di¬ 
lated broad, 

Then flashed together into a single 
sun, 

And wound, and wound in one: 

And as they wound I w'ound, around, 
around, 

In a great fire 1 almost took for God. 
Ha, ha, Heosphoros! 


Thine angel glory sinks 
Down from me, down from 
me: 

My beauty falls, raetliinks, 

Down from thee, down from 

I thee. 

O my light-bearer, • 

O my j>ath-preparer, 

Gone from me, gone from me I 
Ah, ah, Heos])horos I 

I cannot kindle underneath the brow" 

Of this new angel here who is not 
thou. 

All things are altered since that time 
ago; 

And if I shine at evo, I shall not 
know. 

I am strange, I am slow. 

All, ah, Heosphoros I 

Henceforw ard, human eyes of lovers 
be 

The only sweetest sight that I shall 
see. 

With tears between the looks raised 
up to me, 

Ah, ah! 

I When, having wept all night, at break 
of day 

Above the folded hills, they shall sur¬ 
vey 

My light, a little trembling, in the 
gray, 

Ah, ah ! 

And, gazing on mo, such shall com- 
prelu'iid, 

Through all my piteous pomp at 
iiiorti or even 

And inelaiK'holy leaning out of 
heaven, 

That love, tluur own divine, may 
<*liange or end, 

That love may close in loss 1 
Ah, ah, lleosphoroa I 

—Farther on. A wild open country 

seen vaguely in the approaching night. 

Adam. How doth the wide and mel- 
amdioly earth 

Gather lier hills around us, gray and 
ghast, 

And stare with blank signiflcanco of 
loss 

Iliglit in uur faces I Is the wind up ? 

Nay. 

Adam.. And yet the cedars and the 
junipers 

Rock slowly, through the mist, with¬ 
out a sound. 
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And shapes which have no certainty 
of shape 

Drift dnskly in nnd out between the 
pines, 

And loom alonp; the edf^es of the hills, 
And lie fiat, curdling in tlic open 
ground,— 

Shadows without a body, which con¬ 
tract 

And lengthen as we gaze on them. 

Eve. O life, 

Which is not man’s nor angel’s I 
What is this ? 

Adam. No cause for fear. The cir¬ 
cle of God’s life 
Contains all life beside. 

Eve. I think the earth 

Is crazed with curse, and wanders 
from the sense 

Of those first laws affixed to form and 
space 

Or ever she knew sin. 

Adam. Wo will not fear: 

We were brave sinning. 

Ere. Vea, I plucked the fruit 

With eyes upturned to heaven, and 
scMUiig there 

Our god-thrones, as the tempter said, 
not God. 

My heart, which beat then, sinks. 

Thti sun hath sunk 
Out of sight with our Eden. 

Adam. Night is near. 

Eve. And God’s curse nearest. Let 
us travel bac.k, 

And stand within the sword-glare till 
we die, 

Believing it is better to meet death 
Than suffer desolation. 

Adam. Nay, beloved I 

We must not jduck death from the 
Maker's liand, 

As erst we plucked tlie apple: we 
in list wait 

Until lie gives death, as he gave us life, 
Nor murmur faintly o’er the primal 
gift 

Because we spoilt its sweetness with 
our sin. 

Eve. Ah, ah I dost thou discern 
what I behold ? 

Adam. 1 see all. How the spirits 
in thine eyes 

From their dilated orbits bound be¬ 
fore 

To meet the spectral Dread I 

Eve. I am afraid — 

Ah, ah! the twilight bristles wild 
with bhaj,>ea 


Of intermittent motion, aspect vague, 
And mystic bearings, which o’ercreep 
tile earth, 

Keeping slow time with horrors in 
the blood. 

How near they reach . . . and far I 
How gray they move, 

Treading upon the darkness without 
feiit, 

And fluttering on the darkness with¬ 
out wings I 

Some run like dogs, with noses to the 
ground; 

Some keep one path, like sheep; some 
rock, like trees; 

Some glide, like a fallen leaf; and 
some flow on, 

Copious as rivers. 

* Adam. Some spring up like fire; 
And some coil . . . 

Eve. Ail, ah ! dost thou pause to say 
Like whatcoil like the seriicnt, 
when ho fell 

From all the emerald splendor of his 
! lUM’gllt 

And writhed, and could not climb 
against the curse, — 

Not a ring’s length. I am afraid — 
afraid — 

I think it is God’s will to make me 
afraid, 

Permitting these to haunt us in the 
l^lace 

Of his beloved angels, gone from us 
Because we are not pure. Dear pity 
of God, 

That didst jicrmit the angels to go 
home, 

I And live no more with us who are not 
pure, 

Save us, too, from a loathly company, 
Almost as loathly in our eyes, per¬ 
haps. 

As ujc are in the purest! Pity us,— 
Us too! nor shut us in the dark, 
away 

From verity and from stability. 

Or what wo name such through the 
precedence 

Of earth’s adjusted uses! leave us 
not 

To doubt, betwixt our senses and our 
souls. 

Which are the more distraught, and 
full of pain, 

And weak of apprehension I 
Adam. Courage, sweet I 

The mystic shapes cbh back from us^ 
aud drop 
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With slow concentric movement, each 
on each, 

Expressing wider spaces, and col¬ 
lapsed 

III lines more definite for imagery 

And clearer for relation, till the 
throng 

Of shaiwless spectra merge into a few 

Ilistingnishable phantasms vague and 
grand, 

Which sweep out and around us 
vastily, 

And hold us in a circle and a calm. 

Evo. Strange phantasms of imle 
shadow I there are t.welve. 

Thou who didst name all lives, hast 
names for these V 

Adam. Methinks this is the zodiac 
of the earth. 

Which rounds us with a visionary 
dread, i 

Resjionding with twelve shadowy 
signs of earth, 

In fantasque apposition and ajv 
proaeh. 

To those celestial, constcillated twelve 

Which palpitate adowii’ tile silent 
nights 

Under the pressure of the hand of Go<l 

Stretched wide in beuedictiuii. At 
this hour 


Not a star prickijth the flat gloom of 
h('av(Mi; 

But, girdling close our nether wildm- 
ness, 

The zodiac-figures of the earth loom 
slow. 

Brawn out, as smheth with the ])Ia<re 
and time, 

In twelve cxdossal shades, instead of 
stars, 

Through whi<;h the eidiptie line of 
myst(‘ry 

Strikes bh^akly with an unrelenting 


scope, 

Foreshowing life and death. 

By dream, or sense, 

Do we see this ? 


Adam. Our spirits have climbed 
high 

By reason of the passion of our grief. 

And from the top of sense looked 
over sense, 

To the signilicaiiee and heart of 
things, 

Rather than things themselves. 

Eve. And the dim twelve . . . 

Adam. Are dim exponents of the 
creature-life, 


As earth contains it. Gaze on them, 
beloved I 

By stricter apprehension of the sight. 
Suggestions of the creatures shall 
as.suage 

The terror of the shadows; what is 
known 

Subduing the unknown, and taming 
it 

From all prodigious dread. That 
phantasm, there, 

J^rijsents a lion, albeit twenty times 
As large as any lion, w ith a roar 
Set soundhiss in his vibratory jaws, 
And a strange borror stirring in liis 
mane. 

And there a pendulous shadow seems 
to weigh,— 

Good against ill, perchance; and 
tlu're a <Tab 

Puts coldly out its gradual shadow- 
claws, 

Like a slow blot that spreads, till all 
the ground 

Crawlt'd over by it seems to crawl 
itself. 

A bull stands horned hero, with gib¬ 
bous glooms; 

And a ram likiuvise; and a scorpion 
writhes 

Its tail ill ghastly slime, and stings the 
dark. 

This way a goat leaps with wild 
blank of beard; 

I And here fantastic fishes duskly float, 
Using the calm for waters, while their 
fins 

Throb out (piick rhythms along the 
shallow air. 

While images more human — 

IIow he stands. 
That phantasm of a man—who is 
not t/ioa I 

Two phantasms of two men I 
Adam. One that sustains. 

And one that strives, resuming, so, 
tho euils 

Of manhood’s curse of labor.i Dost 
thou see 

» Adam rccoguizos in Aquarius tho 
wator-hoarer, and Sagittari.uH tho archer, 
distinct tyjH'H of tlie man bearing and tho 
man «oird)uUng,— tho pasHive and active* 
forms of human labor. 1 hope that tho pro- 
eeding zodiacal signw — transf{'rred to tho 
earthly shadow and repri'wentatlvo purpose 
— of Aries, Tunrus, O.incer, Leo, Libra, 
tScornio, OapricornuR, and Pisces, are suftt- 
cieiiUy obvious to the reader. 
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That phantasm of a woman ? 

Fvc. I liave seen; 

But look off to those small humani¬ 
ties ^ 

Which draw me tenderly across my 
fear— 

Lesser and fainter than my woman¬ 
hood, 

Or yet thy manhood — with strange 
innocence 

Set in the misty lines of head and 
hand. 

Th(^y lean together I I would gaze on 
them 

Longer and longer, till my watching 
eyes, 

As the stars do in watching any 
thing, . ' 

Shouhi light them forward from their 
outline vague 
To clear configuration. 

[Two spirits, o/orj7rtni(’ aiul inorqanic 
naturet arise from the ground.] 

But what shapes 
Rise U[)l>etween us in the open space. 
And thrust me into horror, back from 
hof»e ! 

Adam.. Colossal shapes — twin sov¬ 
ran imag(‘s. 

With a disconsolate, blank majesty 
Set in their wondrous laces; with no 
look. 

And yet an aspect, — a significance 
Of individual life ami jiassionate 
ends, 

Which overcomes us gazing. 

O bh^ak sound I 
O shadow of sound I O phantasm of 
thin sound I 

How it (!omes, wheeling, as the pale 
moth wheels,— 

Wheeling and wheeling in continu¬ 
ous wail 

Around the (cyclic zodiac, and gains 
force. 

And gathers, settling coldly like a 
moth, 

On the wan faces of these imagcis 
We see before us, whereby modified. 
It draws a straight line of articulate 
song 

From out that spiral faintness of la¬ 
ment, 

And by one voice expresses many 
griefs. 

* Her iiiateriiul iuistiuct in excited by 
Gemini. 


First Spirit, 

I am the spirit of the harmless earth. 
God 8j>ake me softly out among the 
stars, — 

As softly as a blessing of much worth; 
And then his smile did follow, un¬ 
awares, 

That all things fashioned so for use 
and duty 

Might shine anointed with his chrism 
of beauty— 

Yet I wail! 

I drave on with the worlds exult- 
higly, 

Obliquely down the Godlight’s 
gradual fall; 

Individual aspect and complexity 
Of gyratory orb and interval 

Jjost in the liuent motion of dtdiglit 

Toward the high ends of Being be¬ 
yond sight — 

Yet I wail I 
Second Spirit. 

I am the 8])irit of the harmless beasts. 
Of dying things, and creeping 
things, and swimming; 

Of all the lives, erst set at silent 
feasts, 

That found the love-kiss on the gob¬ 
let brimming, 

And tasted in each drop within the 
measure 

The swe(5tcst pleasure of their Lord’s 
good ])leasure — 

Yet I wail I 

What a full hum of life around his lips 
Bore witness to the fulness of crea¬ 
tion I 

How all the grand words were full¬ 
laden ships. 

Each sailing onward from enunciii- 
tion 

To separate existence, and each bear¬ 
ing 

The cnaituro’s power of joying, hoi>- 
ing, fearing ! — 

Yet I wail I 

Eve. They wail, belovedl they speak 
of glory and God, 

And they wail — w’ail. That burden 
of the song 

Drops from it like its fruit, and heavi¬ 
ly falls 

Into tlie lap of silence. 

Adam. Hark, again I 

First Spirit. 

I was 80 i)eautiful, so beautiful, 

My ji>y stood up within me bold to 
add 
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A word to God’s, and, when his 
work was full, 

To “ very good,” responded “ very- 
glad I 

Filtered through roses, did the light 
enclose me, 

And bunches of the grape swam blue 
across me — 

Yet I wail I 

Second Spirit. 

1 bounded with my panthers: I re¬ 
joiced 

In my young tumbling lions rolled 
together; 

My stag, the river at his fetlocks, 
poised, 

Then dipped his antlers through the 
golden weather 

In the same ripple which the alliga¬ 
tor 

Loft, in his joyous troubling of the 
water — 

Yet I wail I 

First Spirit. 

O iny deep waters, cataract and flood, 

What wordless triumplr did your 
voices render I 

O mountain-summits, where the an- 
gelJ^ stood. 

Ana siiook from head and wing 
thi(*k dews of splendor ! 

How with a holy quiet did your 
Eartliy 

Accopt that Heavenly, knowing yo 
were worthy ! — 

Yet I wail! 

Second Spirit. 

O iuy wild wood-dogs, with your lis¬ 
tening eyes; 

My hors(^s; my ground-eagles, for 
swift rt(;eing; 

My birds, with viewless wing of har¬ 
monies; 

My calm cold fishes of a silver 
being, — 

How happy were yc, living and pos¬ 
sessing, 

O fair half-souls capacious of full 
blessing! — 

Yet I wail 1 

First Spirit. 

I wail, I wail! Now hear my charge 
to-day, 

Thou man, thou woman, marked as 
the misdoers 

By Goil’s sword at your backs! I 
lent my clay 

To make your bodies, which liatl 
grown more flowers j 


And now, in changb for what 1 lent, 
ye give me 

The thorn to vex, the tempest-flr© to 
cleave me — 

And I wail I 

Second Spirit, 

I wail, I wail I Behold yo, that I 
fasten 

My sorrow’s fang upon your souls 
dishonored ? 

Accursed transgressors I down the 
steep ye hasten, 

Your crown’s weight on the world, 
to drag it downward 

Unto your ruin. Lo 1 my lions scent- 
ing 

The blood of wars, roar hoarse and 
unrelenting — 

And X wail I 

First Spirit. 

I wail, T wail I Do you hear that I 
wail ? 

I had no j^art in your transgression 
— none. 

My roses on the bough did bud, not 
pale; 

My rivers did not loiter in the sun; 

/ was obedient. Wherefore in my 
centre 

Do I thrill at this curse of death and 
winter ? — 

Do I wail ? 

Second Spirit, 

I wail, I wail I I wail in the assault 

Of undeserved perdition, sorely 

woundeti I 

My nightingale sang sweet without a 
fault; 

My gentle leopards innocently 
bounded. 

We were obedient. What is this con¬ 
vulses 

Our blameless life with pangs and 
fever-pulses ? — 

And I wail 1 

Eve. I choose God’s thunder and 
his angels’ swords 

To die by, Adam, rather than such 
words. 

Let us pass out, and flee. 

Adam. Wo cannot flee. 

This zodiac of the creatures’ cruelty 

Curls round us, like a river cold and 
drear, 

And shuts us in, constraining us to 
hear. 

i First Spirit. 

II feel your steps, O wandering sin- 

I ners, strike 
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A sense of death to mo, and undug 
graves! 

The heart of earth, once calm, is trom- 
hling like 

The ragged foam along the ocean- 
waves; 

The restless earthquakes rock against 
each other; 

The elements moan round mo, 
“ Mother, moth(‘T ” — 

And I wail I 

Second Spirit. 

Your mclanclioly looks do pierce me 
through; 

Corruption swathes tho paleness of 
your beauty. 

Why have ye done this thing ? What 
did we do 

That we should fall from bliss, as ye 
from duty ? 

Wild shritik the hawks, in waiting for 
their jesses, 

Fierce howl the wolves along tho wil¬ 
dernesses — 

And I wail ! 

Adam. To thee, the Spirit of the 
harinhiss earth, 

To thee, tlio Spirit of earth’s harmless 
lives, 

Inferior creatures, but still innocent, 

Be salutation from a guilty mouth 

Yet worthy of soimi audience and re¬ 
spect 

From you wlio are not guilty. If we 
liavo sinned, 

God hath ro))uked us, who is over us 

To give rebuke or death, and if ye 
wail 

Because of any suffering from our 
sin, — 

Ye who are under and not over us,— 

Be satisfied with God, if not with us. 

And pass out from our iiresence in 
such peace 

As we have left you, to enjoy revenge 

Such as the heavens have made you. 
Verily, 

There must bo strife between us 
large as sin. 

Eve. No strife, mine Adam I Let 
us not starnl high 

Ul)on the wrong we did to reach dis¬ 
dain, 

Who rath(5r should be humbler ever¬ 
more, 

Since sedf-made sadder. Adam, shall 
I s{>eak, 

I who ajmko once to such a bitter 
end,— 


Shall 1 speak humbly now, who once 
was proud ? 

I, schooled by sin to more humility 
Than thou hast, O mine Adam, O my 
king, — 

My king, if not the world’s? 

Adam. Speak as thou wilt. 

Eve. Thus, then, my hand in 
thine — 

. . . Sweiit, dreadful Spirits I 
I pray you humbly, in the name of 
God, 

Not to .say of these tears, which are 
impure — 

Grant me such pardoning grace as 
can go forth 

From (jhiaii volitions toward a spotted 
will, 

From tin*/ wronged to tho wronger, 
this and no inorc^ I 

I do not ask more. I am ’ware, in¬ 
deed. 

That ahsolute pardon is impossible 
From you to me, by reason of my 
sin; 

And tliat I cannot evermore, as once. 
With worthy a(M;eptation of pure ioy, 
Behold the trances of tho holy hills 
Beueatli the leaning stars, or watch 
the vales 

Dew-i)allid with their morning ecsta¬ 

sy; 

Or hear the winds make pastoral 
peace between 

Two grassy uplands; and tho river- 
wells 

AVork out their bubbling mysteries 
uinlerground; 

And all the birds sing, till, for joy of 
song, 

They lift llieir trembling wings as if 
to heave 

The too-much weight of music from 
their heart 

And float it up the ether. I am ’ware 
That the.se things I can no more ap¬ 
prehend 

With a pure organ into a full delight. 
The sense of beauty and of melody 
Being no more aided in me by vhe 
sense 

Of personal adjustment to those 
heights 

Of wliat I see well formed, or hear 
well tuned, 

But rather coupled <larkly, and made 
ashamed 

By my perc-ij)ienoy of sin and fall 
In melancholy of humiliant thoughta. 
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But, oh ! fair, dreadful Spirits —albeit 
this, 

Your accusation must confront my 
soul, 

And your pathetic utterance and full 
gaze 

Must evermore subdue me, — be con¬ 
tent I 

Conquer me gently, as if pitying me, 

Not to say loving; lot my tears fall 
thick 

As watering dews of Eden, unre¬ 
proached; 

And, when your tongues reprove me, 
make me smooth, 

Not rufiled, — smooth and still with 
your reproof, 

And, peradventure, better wliile more 
sad. 

For look to it, sweet Spirits, look well 
t(j it, 

It will not be amiss in you, who kept 

The law of your own righteousness, 
and k(iei) 

The right of your own griefs to 
mourn themselves, 

'To pity me twice fallen, — from that 
and this, 

From joy of place, and also right of 
wail; 

I wail” being not for me,— only 
” I sin.” 

Look to it, O sweet Spirits ! 

For was I not, 

At that last sunset seen in Paradise, 

When all the westering elouds flashed 
out in throngs 

Of sudden ang<d-ta(;e.s, face by face. 

All hushed and solemn, as a thought 
of fxOll 

Held them suspended, —was I not, 
that hour, 

The lady of the world, princess of 
life, 

Mistress of feast and favor ? Could 
I touch 

A rose with my white hand, but it be¬ 
came 

Redder at once? Could I walk leis¬ 
urely 

Along our swarded garden, hut the 
grass 

Tracked me witli greenness ? Could 
I stand asi<lo 

A moment uiuhirneatli a cornel-tree, 

But all the leaves did tremble as 
alive 

With songs of fifty birds who were 
made glad 


Because I stood there ? Could I turn 
to look 

With these twain eyes of mine, — now 
weeping fast, 

Now good for only weeping,— upon 
man, 

Angel, or beast, or bird, but each re¬ 
joiced 

Because I looked on him ? Alas, 
alas I 

And is not this much woe, — to cry 
‘‘ Alas I ” 

Speaking of joy ? And is not this 
more shame, — 

To have made the woe myself, from 
all that joy ? 

To have stretched my hand, and 
j)lucked it from the tree. 

And chosen it for fruit? Nay, is not 
this 

Still most despair, — to have halved 
that bitter fruit, 

And ruined so the sweetest friend 
I liavft, 

Turning the Gkeatest to mine ene¬ 
my? 

Ad(c?n. I will not hear thee speak 
so. Hc'arken, Spirits ! 

Our God, wlu> is the enemy of none, 

Blit only of their sin, hath set your 
hope 

And my ho])o in a promise on this 
head. 

Sliow reverence, then, and never 
hriiisc her more 

With nnpermitted and extreme re¬ 
proach, 

Lost, ]>assionato in anguish, she fling 
down 

Beneath your trampling feet God’s 
gift to us 

Of sovranty by reason and freewill, 

Sinning against the province of the 
soul 

To rule tlie soulless. Reverence her 
estate, 

And pass out from her presence with 
no words. 

Eve. O dearest heart, have patience 
witli my heart I 

O Spirits, have patience, ’stead of rev¬ 
erence, 

And let me speak; for, not being in- 
noe.ent, 

It little doth become me to be proud, 

And I am prescient by the very 
hope 

And promise set upon me, that hence- 

1 forth • 
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Only my gentleness shall make me 
great, 

My humbleness exalt me. Awful 
Spirits, 

Be witness that I stand in your re¬ 
proof 

But one sun’s length off from my 
ha])pinesa — 

Happy, as I have said, to look around, 

Clear to look up ! —and now I I noe(l 
not speak — 

Ye see mo what T am: ye seorn me so, 

Because ye s<‘e me what I have made 
mys(;lf 

From (rod’s best making 1 Alas,— 
peace foregone, 

Love wronge<l, and virtue forfeit, and 
tears w(^pt 

Upon all, vainly I Alas, me ! alas^ • 

Who have undone myself from all 
that Ixist, 

Fairest, and sweetest, to this wrctch- 
edest. 

Saddest, and most defiled — cast out, 
cast down — 

What word metes absolute loss ? Let 
absolute loss 

Suffice you for revenge. For /, who 
lived 

Beneath the wings of angels yester¬ 
day, 

Wander to-day beneath the roofless 
world: 

/, reigning the earth’s empress yes¬ 
terday, 

Put off from me to-day your hate 
with prayc^rs: 

/, yesterday, who answered the Lord 
God, 

ComiH)sed and glad as singing-birds 
the- sun. 

Might shriek now from our dismal 
desert, “God,” 

And hear him make reply, “What is 
thy need, — 

Thou whom I cursed to-day ? ” 

Adam. Eve I 

/, at last. 

Who yesterday was helpmate and de¬ 
light 

Unto mine Adam, am to-ilay the grief 

And curse-meet for him. And so 
pity us, 

Ye g(mtle Spirits, and pardon him 
and me; 

And let some tender peace, made of 
our pain, 

Grow uj) betwixt us, as a tree might 
grow, 


With houghs on both sides I in the 
shade of which, 

When presently ye shall behold us 
dead, 

For the [loor sake of our humility 

lireathe out your pardon on our 
breathless lips, 

And drop your twilight dews against 
our brows, 

And stroking with mild airs our 
harmless hands 

Left empty of all fruit, perceive your 
love 

Distilling through your pity over us, 

And suffer it, self-reconciled, to pass I 

Litcifeu riHPR in the circle. 

Lnc. Who talks hero of a comple¬ 
ment of grief? 

Of expiation wrought by loss and 
fall? 

Of hate subduable to pity ? Eve ? 

Take counsel from thy counsellor the 
snake, 

And boast no more in grief, nor hope 
from pain, 

My docile Eve I I teach you to de¬ 
spond. 

Who taught you disobedience. Look 
around I 

Earth-spirits and phantasms hear you 
talk unmovtul, 

As if ye were n^d clay again, and 
talked. 

What are your words to them ? your 
grief to them ? 

Your deaths, imbued, to them ? Did 
the hand pause 

For thoir sake, iu the plucking of the 
fruit, 

That they should pause for you in 
hating you ? 

Or will your grief or death, as did 
your sin, 

BringChange upon their final doom? 
Beliold, 

Your grief is but your sin in the ro- 
hoiiiid, 

And cannot expiate for it. 

Adam. That is true. 

Lac. Ay ; that is true. The clay 
king testifies 

To the snake’s counsel, — hear himl — 
very true. 

Karth-spirits. I wail, I wail I 

Luc. And certes, that is true. 

Ye wail, ye all wail. Peradventure I 

Could wail among you. O thou uni¬ 
verse, 
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That boldest sin and woe, more 
room for wail I 

Distant Starry Voice. Ah, ah, Ileos- 
phonjs! Heosphoro.sl 

Adam. Mark Lucifer 1 He changes 
awfully. 

Eve. It seems as if he looked from 
grief to God, 

And could not see him. Wretched 
Lucifer! 

Adam. How ho stands — yet an 
angel! 

Earth-spirits. We all wail! 

Luc. (after a pause). Dost thou re¬ 
member, Adam, when the cursti 

Took us in Eden ? On a mountain- 
peak 

Half-shoatlied in primal woods, and 
glittering 

In spasms of awful sunshine at that 
lioiir, 

A lion couched, part raised ui)on his 
paws, 

With his calm, massive face turned 
full on thine, 

And his mane listening. When the 
ended curse 

Loft silence in tlie world, right sud¬ 
denly 

He sprang U]-) rampant, and stood 
straiglit and St iff, I 

As if tlie new reality of death 

Were dashed against his eyes, and 
roared so li(TC(', 

(Sucli thick carnivorous passion in 
his throat 

T(;aring a passage through the wrath 
and fear) 

And roanjd so wild, and smote from 
all the hills 

Siudi fast keen echoes crumbling 
down the vales 

Precipitately, — that the forest beasts, 

One aft(;r one, did mutter a response 

Of savage and of sorrowful complaint 

Which trailed along the gorges. Then, 
at once, 

He fell back, and rolled crashing from 
the height 

Into the dusk of pines. 

Adam. It might have been. 

I hoard the curse alone. 

Earth-.^^pirits. I wail, I wail! 

Lur. That lion is the type of what 
I am. 

And as ho fixed thee with his full- 
faced hate, 

And roared O Adam, comprehending 
doom, 


So, gazing on the face of the Unseen, 

I cry out here between the heavens 
and earth 

My conscience of this sin, this woo, 
this wrath, 

Which damn mo to this depth. 

Earth-.spirils. I wail, I wailt 

Eve. I wail — O God! 

Luc. I scorn you that ye wail. 

Who use your petty griefs for pedes¬ 
tals 

To stand on, beckoning pity from 
without, 

And deal in pathos of antithesis 
Of what ye were forsootli, and what 
y(* are ! — 

I scorn you like an ang(‘l I Yet one 
cry 

T, too, would drive np like a column 
eriict. 

Marble to marble, from my heart to 
heaven, 

A monument of anguish to transpierce 
And overtop yonr vapory complaints 
Expressed from feeble woes. 

Earth-S})irits. I wail, I wail! 

Lur. l^>r, O yc heavens, ye are my 
witnesses, 

That 7, struck out from nature in a 
blot, 

The ont{!ast and the mildew of tilings 
good, 

The le]>(T of angels, the excepted dust 
Under the common rain of daily 
gifts,— 

I the snake, I the tempter, I the 
cursed, — 

To whom the liighest and the lowest 
alike 

Say, Go from us: wo liavo no need 
of tluic, — 

Was ma<le by God like others. Good 
and fair 

He did create me! ask him if not 
fair; , 

Ask if I caught not fair and silverly 
His blessing for chief angels on my 
head 

Until it grew there, a crown crystal- 
lizcid; 

Ask if he never called me by my name, 
Lucifert kindly said as “ Gabriel ” — 
Lucifer, soft as “ Michael! ” while .se¬ 
rene 

I, standing in the glory of the lamps, 
Answered, “ My Father,*’ innocent of 
shame 

And of the sense of thunder. Hal yo 
I think, 
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White angels in your niches, I re¬ 
pent, 

And would tread down niy own of- 
feiKUiS hjick 

To servnte at tlio footstool ? That’s 
read wrong! 

I cry as the beast did, that T nmy cry 

ExpansiA’e, not appealing! Fallen so 
deep, 

Against the sides of this prodigious 
pit 

I cry, cry, dashing out the hands of 
wail 

On each side, to jnoet anguisli ovcry- 
whens 

And to attest it in Iho ecstasy 

And exaltation of a woo sustained, 

Because provoked and (;hoH('n. 

Ptuss along , 

Your wilderness, vain mortals! Puhy 
griefs 

In transitory sha]»es, he. henceforth 
dwarhid 

To your own conscienco by the dread 
extremes 

Of what r am and have been. If ye 
hav(^ falhm, 

It is but a st(*])\s fall, tin? whole ground 
beneatli 

Strewn woolly soft with promise: if 
ye hav<^ sinn(*d, 

Your pra.vfTs tread liigh as angels; if 
y(^ have grieved, 

Ye are too mortal to bo pitiahh*: 

The pow(!r to die disj)roves the right 
to grieve. 

Go to I A^e call this ruin ? 1 half 

scorn 

Tlie ill 1 did you! AVhire ye wrong(*d 
by m(!, 

Hated and tempted and undone of 
me, 

Still, what’s your hurt to mine of 
doing hurt, 

Of hating, tempting, and so ruining? 

This sword’s hilt is the sliarpest, and 
cuts through 

The hand that wields it. 

Gol 1 curse you all. 

llato one another, — feebly, — as ye 
can! 

I would not certes cut you short in 
hate: 

Far be it from m(d TIate on as ye 
can! 

I breatlnj into your faces, Spirits of 
earth, 

As wintry blast may breathe on win¬ 
try loaves, 


And, lifting up their hrowiinoss, show 
beneath 

The branches bare. Beseech you, 
Spirits, give 

To Eve, who beggarly entreats your 
love 

For her and Adam when they shall be 
dead, 

An answer rather fitting to the sin 
Than to the sorrow, as the lieavens, 
I trow, 

For justice’ sake gave theirs. 

1 ctirse yon both, 
Adam and Eve. Say grace, as alter 
meat, 

After my curses. May your tears 
fall liot 

On all tlie hissing scorns o’ the crea¬ 
tures lu're — 

And yet rejoice ! Increase and mul¬ 
tiply* 

Ye in your generations, in all jdagucs, 
Gorrui)tions, midanediolics, poverties, 
And hideous forms of life and fears of 
(b^ath. 

The thought of death being alway 
eminent, 

Iininovable, and dreadful in your 
life, 

And deafly and dumbly insignificant 
Of any hojic beyond, as deatfi ifs(df, 
Wliieluiver of you licith deail the first, 
Shall 8(H*m to tlie survivor, yet re- 
joi<;e ! 

My curse catch at you strongly, body 
and soul, 

And Hk find no redemption, nor the 
wing 

Of seraph move your way — and yet 
rejoic.e ! — 

R(^joie<^, because ye have not set in 
you 

This liate which shall pursue yon,— 
this fire-hate 

AVliich glares without, liecaiise it 
burns within; 

Which kills from ashes, — this poten¬ 
tial hate, 

Wliere.in I, angel, in antagonism 
To God and his reflex beatitudes, 
Moan ever in the emitral universe 
AYitli the great woe of striving against 
Love, 

And gasp for space amid the Infinite, 
And toss for rest amid the Desert- 
ness, 

Self-orphaned by my will, and self- 
elect 

To kingship of resistant agony 
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Toward the Good round me, hating? 
gO(Ml and love, 

And willing to hate good and to hate 
love, 

And willing to will on so evermore, 
S(;orning the Past, and damning the 
To come — 

Go and rejoice I — I c.urse you. 

[LiTOiFKu vanifihf'n. 

Juivth-spirits. 

And we scorn yon 1 There’s no par¬ 
don 

Whi(^h can lean to you aright. 
When your bodies take the guerdon 
Of the d(*-ath-eurse in our sight, 
Then the lu^ci that huinmeth lowest 
shall transcend you; 

Then ye shall not move an eyelid, 
Though the stars look down your 
eyes; 

And the earth which ye def^l^d 
Shall (ixpose you to the ski(‘s,— 

“ Lo I these kings of ours, who sought 
to coiuprehcnd you.” 

First Spirit. 

And the elements shall boldly 
All your dust to dust constrain. 
Unrcsistedly and coldly ' 

I will smite you with my rain. 
From the slowest of my frosts is no 
receding. 

Second Spirit. 

And iny little worm, appointed 
To assume a royal juirt, 

He shall reign, crowned and anoint¬ 
ed, 

O’er the noble human heart. 

Give him counsel against losing of 
that l!ld(‘n ! 

Adam. Do ye scorn us ? Back your 
scorn 

Toward your face's gray and lorn, 
As the wind drives back Ihc rain. 
Thus 1 drive with ]^assion-strife,— 
1, who stand h«*neath God’s .sun, 
]Mado like Go<l, and, though un¬ 
done, 

unmade for love and life. 

Do ! ye utter threats in vain. 

By my free will that chose sin, 

By mine agony within 
Bound the passage of the fire. 

By the i)inings wliicdi disclose 
That ray native soul is higher 
Than Mdiat it chose, 

We are yet too high, O Spirits, for 
your disdain. 

Eve. Nay, beloved I If these be 
low, 


We confront them from no height. 
We have stooped down to theit 
level 

By infecting them with evil. 

And their scorn that meets our blow 
Scathes aright. 

Amen. Let it be so. 

Earth-spirits. 

We sliall triumph, triumph greatly, 
When ye lie beneath the sward. 
There our lily shall grow stately, 
Though ye answer not a wonl, 
And her fragramje shall he scornful of 
your silence: 

While your throne ascending calm- 
ly, 

We, in heirdom of your soul, 
Flash the riv<!r, lift the palm-tree, 
The dilated ocean roll, 

By the thoughts that throbbed within 
yon, round the islands. 

Alp and torrent shall inherit 
Your signilicance of will, 

And tlu^ grandeur of your spirit 
Shall our broad savannahs fill; 

In onr wiiuls your (exultations shall 
be springing. 

Even your i>arlance, which invei- 
* glcs, 

By our rudeness shall he won. 
Hearts poetic in our eaghis 
Shall heat ni» against the snn, 
And strike downward in articulate 
clear singing. 

Yonr hold si>eecli(‘s our Behoinotli 
W ith his thunderous jaw shall 
wit;ld. 

Your high fancies shall our Mam- 
motli 

Breathe sublimely up the shield 
Of St. Micliael at God’s throne, who 
waits to speed liiin. 

Till the heavens’ smooth-groovM 
tlnuuh'r, 

S])inning back, shall leave them 
cb'ar. 

And the ang(ds, smiling wonder 
With droj>t looks from sphere to 
s]diere, 

Shall cry, ‘‘Ho,yo heirs of Adam I ye 
('Xceed him.” 

Adam. Boot out thin(3 eyes, sweet, 
from the dreary ground 1 
Beloved, wo may ho overcome by 
God, 

But not by these. 

Eve. By God, i>erhai3S, in these. 
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Adam. I think not so. Had Gwl round again to the east, perfumed 

loredoomod despair, Eden-roee, and full 0/voices 

He had not spoken hope. He may which sweep out into 

destroy they pass. 

Certcs, but not deceive. Let thy soul sh 

Eve. Behold this rose 1 To feel the mystic wind 


I plucked it in our bower of l^aradise 

This morning, as I went forth, and ray 
heart 

Has boat against its petals all the 
day. 

I thought it would be always red and 
full. 

As wlHiii I i)lucke(l it. Is it? Ye 
may nae. 

I cast it dowui to you that ye may see, 

All of you ! (3ouut the petals lost of 
it, 

And not(i the colors fainted I Ye raa 3 ^ 
see ! 

And I am as it is, who yesterday 

Grew in the same jdace. Oh ye 
Sjarits of earth, 

I almost, from my miserable heart, 

Could here u])braid you for your cruel 
heart, 

Which will not let me, down the slope 
of death, 

Draw any of your i)ity after me, 

Or lie still in'the quiet of your looks, 

As my flower, there, in mine. 

[A bleak witid, (piickened with indistinct 
human voices^ sj)ins around the 
earth-zodiac^ filling the circle with 


by the. Eden-rose^ and full of voices 
vdiich sweep out into articulation as 
they pass. 

Let thy soul shake its leaves 
To feel the mystic wind — hark 1 
Eiw,. I hear life. 

Infant Voices passinr/ in the wind, 
‘Oh, we live 1 oh, we live I 
And this life that wc receive 
Is a warm thing and a new, 

Whi<*.h we softly bud into 
From the licart and from the brain, 
Sruuetliing strange that overmuch is 
Of the sound and of the sight, 
Flowing round in trickling touches*. 
With a sorrow and delight; 

Yet is it all in \’ain ? 

Uock us softly, 

Lest it be all in vain. 

Yonthfnl Voices passing. 

Oh, we livid oh, we live I 
And tliis life that we achieve 
Is a loud thing and a bold, 

Which, with pulses manifold, 
Strikes the heart out full and fain, — 
Active doer, noble liver, 

Strong to struggle, sure to conquer, 
Though the vessel’s prow will quiver 
At the lifting of the anchor; 

Yet do we strive in vain ? 

Infant Voices jntssing. 

ll()ck us softly, 

Lest it he all in vain. 


its presenter and then, wailing ojff' \ Poet Voices passing, 


into the east, carries the rose away 
with it. V.yv. falls upon her face. 
An AM stands erect. 

Adam. So, verily. 

The last departs. 

Eve. So memory follows hopi*, 

And life both. Love saitl to me, 

“ Do not die,” 

And I rc])licd, ” O Love, I will not 
die. 

I exiled and I will not orphan Love.’’ 

But now it is no choice of mine to 
die: 

My heart thro\)s from me. 1 

Adam. Call it straightway hack \ 

Death’s eonsummation crowns com- 
jdi'.ted lif(5, 

Or comes too early. Hope being set 
on thee 

For others, if for others, then for 
thee,— 

For thee and mo. 

[ The wind revolves from the east^ and 


Oh, we. live 1 oh, we live 1 
And this life that we conceive 
Isa clear thing and a fair. 

Which we S{‘,t in crystal air 
That its beauty may he plain. 

With a breathing and a Hooding 
Of the heaven-life on the wlude. 
While we hear the forests budding 
To the music of the soul; 

Yet is it tuned in vain ? 

Infant Voices poLSsing. 

Uock ns softly, 

Lest it be all in vain. 

Philosophic Voices passing. 

Oh, we liv<‘ I oh, we live I 
And this life that we perceive 
Is a grisat thing and a grave, 

Which for others’ use we have, 
Duty-lathm to remain. 

We. ar(^ helpers, fellow-creatures, 

Of tlu? right against the wrong, 
We are earm‘st-ht‘arted teachers 
Of t he T.nitU which makoth strong; 
Yet do wo teaK;li in vain ? 
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Infant Voices passing. 

Kock us softly, 

I^est it be all iu vain, 

Ji'rvel Voices paasirui. 

Oh, we live I oh, wo live ! 

And this life that we reprieve 
Is a low thing and a light, 

■Which is jested out of sight, 

And made worthy of disdain. 

Strike with bold electric laughter 
The high tops of things divine: 
Turn thy head, iny brother, after, 
Ijest tiiy tears bill in my wine; 

For is all’laughed in vain ? 

Infant Voices pussini/. 

]lo(;k 118 softly, 

Lest it be all in vain. 

Eve. 1 hear a sound of life, — of life 
like ours, 

Of laughter and of wailing, of grave 
speech, 

Of little plaintive voices innocent, 

Of life in separate courses, flowing 
out 

Like our four rivers to some outward 
main. 

I hear life —life! 

Adam. And so thy cliee’ks have 
snatched 

Scarlet to paleness, and thine eyes 
drink fast 

Of glory from full cups, and thy moist 
lips 

Seem trembling, both of them, with 
earnest doubts 

Whetluu to utter words, or only 
smile. 

Foe. Shall I be mother of the coin¬ 
ing life ? 

Hear the steep gtmeralions, how tliey 
fall 

A down the visionary stairs of Time 

Like supernatural tliunders, far, yet 
near, 

Sowing their fiery echoes through the 
hills 1 

Am I a cloud to these, — mother to 
these ? 

Earth-spirits. And briuger of the 
curse upon all these. 

[Evk sinks down again. 
Poet Voices passintf, 

Oil, wt^ live I oil, we live 1 
And this life that we conceive 
Is a noble thing and high, 

Which we climb up loftily 
To vii5W God without a stain, 

^ where the shade is, 

We retread our steps again, 


And descend the gloomy Hades j 
To resume man’s mortal pain. 

Shall it be climbed in vain ? 

Infant Voices passing. 

Rook u.s softly, 

Lest it be all in vain. 

Love Voices passing. 

Oh, we live 1 oh, we live ! 

And this life we would retrieve 
Is a faithful thing apart 
Which we love iu, heart to heart, 
Until one heart litteth twain. 

Wilt thou be one witli me 
T will be one wdth thee.” 

“ Ha, ha! we love and live I ” 

Alas! ye love and ilie. 

Shriek'—who sliall reply? 

For is it not lov(‘.d iu vain ? 

Infa lit Vo ice.s pass i / i.g. 

Ho(‘k ^s softly, 

Though it be all in vain. 

Affed Voices ptussing. 

Oh, we live ! oh, we live ! 

And this life we would sur¬ 
vive 

Is a gloomy thing and brief, 

Which, consummated in grief, 
Leaveth ashes for all gain. 

Is it not (ill in vain ? 

Info at Voices pass I ng. 

Rock UH softly, 

Though it be all in vain. 

[ Voices die away. 
Earth-spirits. And bringer of tho 
curse upon all these. 

Eve. The voices of foreshown hu¬ 
manity 

Dio off; so let me die. 

Adam. So let us die, 

When God’s will soundeth the right 
liour of death. 

Earth-spirits. And bringer of the 
<mrse upon all these. 

Eve. O Si)irits I by the gentleness 
ye use * 

In winds at night, and ftoatiug clouds 
at noon, 

In gliding waters under lily-leaves. 

In chirp oi crickets, and the settling 
hush 

A bird makes in her nest with feet 
and wings, — 

Fulfil your natures now ! 

Earf’h-spirits. Agreed, alh>vved ! 
We gather out our natures like a 
cloud, 

And thus fulfil their lightnings I 
Thu.s, and thus 1 

Harken, oh, harken to us 1 
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First Spirit. 

As the storra-wind ])lows bleakly 
from the norlaiul, 

As the snow-wind beats blindly on 
the moorland, 

As the simoom drives hot across the 
desert, 

As the thunder roars deep in the 
Unmeasured, 

As the torrent tears the ocean-world 
to atoms, 

As the whirlpool j^rinds it fathoms 
below fathoms. 

Thus — and thus ! 

Serond S])irit. 

As the yellow toad, that spits its poi- 
, son chilly, 

As the tj"(ir in the jungle crouching 
stilly, 

As the wild b^ar, with ragged *tusk3 
of anger, 

As the wolf-dog, with teeth of glitter¬ 
ing clangor, 

As the vultures, that scream against 
the thuiuhii*, 

As the owhits, that sit, and moan 
asunder; 

Thus — and thus I 

Eve. Adam ! ( Jod ! 

Adam. Grind, unndimting Spirits ! 

By the power in m(‘ of tlui sovran soul. 

Whoso thoughts keep pace yet with 
the angid’s maridi, 

I cliarge you into silence, trarnide 
you 

Pown to obedience. I am king of 
you 1 

Eurlh-npiritii. 

Ha, ha ! thou art king ! 

With a sin for a crown. 

And a soul undom; I 
Thou, the anl.agonize.d, 

TorturcMl, and agonized, 

H<dd in the ring 
Of the zodiac 1 
Now, king, beware I 
We arc many and strong, 

Whom thou standcst among; 

And we press on the air, 

And we stifle thee back, 

And we multiply where 
Thou wouldst trample us down 
From rights of our own 
To an utter wrong. 

And from under the feet of thy 
scorn, 

O forlorn. 

Wo shall spring up like corn, 

And our stubble be strong. 


Adam. God, there is power in thee I 
T make a[)peal 

Unto thy kingship. 

Eve. There is pity in Thee, 

O sinned against, great God I My 
seed, my seed, 

There is hope set on Thee, — I cry to 
thee. 

Thou mystic Seed that shalt he 1 — 
leave us not 

Tn agony beyond what wo can bear, 

Fallen in debtisement below thunder- 
mark, 

A mark for scorning, taunted and 
pcrplext 

By all tluise creatures we ruled yes¬ 
terday, 

Whom tliou, Lord, rulest alway I O 
my SiUid, 

Through the tompestous years that 
rain so tliick 

Betwixt my ghostly vision and thy 
face, 

Let me have token ! for my soul is 
bruised 

Before the serpent’s head is. 

[A vhion of (JiiiiisT appears in the 
inidat of the zodiac, which palen be» 
fore the heavcnlt^ light. The Earth- 
HpiriU grow grayer and fainter. 

Cirni.sT. I AM HEUii;,! 

Adam. This is God 1 Curse us not, 
God, any more I 

Eve. But gazing so, so, with om- 
nifie (*yes, 

Lift iny soul upward till it touch thy 
feet ! 

Or lift it only — not to scorn too 
proud — 

To the low Indglit of some good 
angel’s feet, 

For such to triiad on when he walketh 
straight. 

And thy lijis praise him 1 

Cjiiust. ISpirits of the earth, 

I meet you with rebuke for the ro- 
proaidi 

And cruel and unmitigated blame 

Ye east upon your masters. True, 
tliey have siniu^d; 

And true their sin is reckoned into 
loss 

For you the sinless. Yet your inno¬ 
cence. 

Which (d you praises? since God 
made your acts 

Inherent in your lives, and bound 
your hands 
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With instincts and imi>6riou8 ^ncti- 
ties 

From self-ilefacement. Which of 
you disdains 

These sinners, who in falling proved 
their height 

Above you by their liberty to fall ? 
And wliieh of you complains of loss 
by them, 

For whose delight and use ye have 
your life 

And honor in creation ? Ponder it I 
This regent and sublime Humanity, 
Though fallen, exceeds you! this 
shall film your sun, 

Shall hunt your lightning to its lair 
of cloud, 

Turn back your rivers, footpath all 
your seas, 

Lay flat your forests, master with a 
look 

Your lion at his fasting, and fetch 
down 

Yoiir eagle flying. Nay, without this 
law 

Of maud()in,yo would perish, — beast 
by laiast 

Devouring, — tree by tree, with stran¬ 
gling roots 

And trunks set tuskwise. Ye would 
gaze on (Jod 

With irupeiv^eptivc blankness up tlie 
stars, 

And mutter, “ Why, Ood, hast thou 
made ns thus?" 

And, pining to a sallow idiocy, 

Stagger uj) blindly against the ends 
of life, 

Then stagnate into rottenness, and 
drop 

Heavily — poor, dead matter — piece¬ 
meal down 

The abysmal spaces, like a little atone 
Let fall to <;haoa. Tlicrcfore ov^er you 
Receive man’s sceptre 1 tlicrcfore be 
content 

To minister with voluntary grace 
And mclancdioly pardon every rite 
And function in you to the human 
hand I 

Be ye to man as angels are to God,— 
Servants in pleasure, singers of de¬ 
light, 

Suggeaters to his soul of higher things 
Tlian any of your highest! So at last. 
He shall look round on you with lids 
too straight 

To hold the grateful tears, and thank 
you well. 


And bless you when he prays his 
secret jirayers, 

And praise you, when he sings his 
open songs, 

For tlio clear song-noto ho has learnt 
in you 

Of purifying sweetness, and extend 
Across your head his golden fantasies 
Which glorify you Into soul from 
sense. 

Go, serve him for such price I That 
not in vain, 

Nor yet ignobly, ye shall serve, I place 
My wor<l here for an oath, mine oath 
for act 

To be hereafter. In the name of 
which 

Perfect redemption and perpetual 
grace 

1 bless you through the hope and 
through thti jieace 

Which arc mine, — to the love which 
is myself. 

Eve. Speak on still, Christ I Albeit 
thou bless me not 

In set words, I am blessed in harken¬ 
ing thee — 

Speak, Christ! 

(hiitisT. S}>eak, Adam I Bless the 
woman, man. 

It is thine oflice. 

A<h(in. Mother of the world, 

Tak(5 heart Ixdore this ITosemxi I Lo, 
my voic(i, 

Whi(di, naming erst the creatures, did 
express 

(God hre^atbing through iny breath) 
the attributes 

And instincts of each creature in its 
name. 

Floats lo the same afflatus,—floats 
and In^aves, 

Like a water-weed that opens to a 
wave, f 

A fnll-lcavcd y>rophecy affecting thee. 
Out fairly and wide. Henceforward 
arise, asfdre 

To all tlie calms and magnaniTnitios, 
The lofty uses and the noble ends, 
The sanctified devotion and full work, 
To which thou art elect forevermore. 
First woman, wife, and mother I 

Eve. And first in sin. 

Adam. And also the sole hearer of 
the Seed 

Whereby sin dietli. Raise the majes¬ 
ties 

Of thy tlisconsolat© brows, O weli- 
beioved. 
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And front with level eyelids the To 
come, 

And all the dark o* the world 1 Kise, 
woman, rise 

To thy peculiar and hest altitudes 
Of doinj? good and of enduring ill, 

Of comforting for ill, and teaching 
good, 

And reconciling all that ill and good 
Unto the patience of a constant 
hope, — 

Kise with thy daughters 1 If sin 
came by thee, 

And by sin, death, the ransom-right¬ 
eousness 

The heavenly life and compensative 
rest, 

Shall come by means of thee. 1/ woe 
by thee 

Had issue to the world, thou shalt go 
forth 

An angel of the woe thou didst 
achieve, 

Found accejitable to the world instead 
Of others of that name, of wliose 
bright st(^ps 

Thy deeiistripxied bare the hills. Be 
satis (i(',d: 

Something thou hast to bear through 
womanhood. 

Peculiar sulTering answering to the 
sin, — 

Some pang paid down for each new 
human life. 

Some weariness in guarding such a 
life, 

Some coldness from the guarded, 
some mistrust 

From those thou hast too well served, 
from those beloved 
Too loyally some treason; feobleness 
Within tby heart, and cruelty with¬ 
out, 

And pressures of an alien tyranny 
With its dynastic reasons of larger 
bones 

And stronger sinews. But go to I 
thy love 

Shall (ihaut itself its own beatitudes 
After its own life-working. A child’s 
kiss 

Set on thy sighing lips shall make 
thee glad; 

A poor man st5rved by thee shall 
make thee rich; 

A sick man helped by thee shall 
make thee strong; 

Thou shalt be served tliyself by every 
sense 


Of service which thou renderest. 
Such a crown 

I set upon thy head, — Christ wit¬ 
nessing 

With looks of prompting love,— to 
keep thee clear 

Of all reproach against the sin for¬ 
gone, 

From all the generations which suc¬ 
ceed. 

Thy hand which plucked tlie apple 
I clasp close; 

Thy lips which spake wrong counsel 
1 kiss close; 

T bless tlw^e in the name of Paradise 

And by the memory of Edenic joys 

Forfeit and lost,—by that last cy¬ 
press-tree, 

Green at the gate, which thrilled as 
we (*amo out; 

And by the blessed nightingale which 
threw 

Its melaiKiholy music after us; 

And by thes flowers, whose sihrits full 
of snuills 

Did follow softly, plucking ns behind 

Back to the grailual hanks, ainl ver¬ 
nal bowers. 

And fourfold river-courses. By all 
these 

I bless thee to the contraries of these; 

I bless thee to the desert and the 
thorns, 

To the elemental change and turbu¬ 
lence, 

And to the roar of the estranged 
beasts, 

And to the solemn dignities of grief, 

To ca(di one of these ends, and to 
their end 

Of death and the hereafter. 

Eve, T accept 

For me and for my daughters this 
high part, 

Which lowlj^ shall bo counted. No¬ 
ble work 

Shall hold mo in the place of garden 
rest, 

And, ill the place of Eden’s lost de¬ 
light, 

Worthy <mdurance of permitted pain; 

While on my longest patience there 
shall wait 

Death’s speechless angel, smiling in 
the east 

Whence coraeth the cold wind. I 
how myself 

Ilumhlv henceforward on the ill I 
did, 
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Ttiat humbleness may keep it in the 
shade. 

Shall it be so? Shall I smile, saying 
so? 

O Seed 1 O King! O God, who shall 
be seed,— 

What shall I say ? As Eden’s foun¬ 
tains swelled 

iJrightly betwixt their banks, so 
swells my soul 

IJctvvixt thy love and i^ower. 

And, sweetest thoughts 
i Of foregone Eden, now, for the first 
time 

»Siuec God said “ Adam,” walking 
through the trees, 

I dare to ])luek you, as I plucked ere- 
while 

The lily or pink, the rose or helio¬ 
trope. 

So pliKjk I you — so largely — with 
both hands, 

! And throw you forward on the outer 
i earth 

Wherein wo are cast out, to sweeten it. 

Adam. As thou, Christ, to illume it, 
holdest Heaven 

Broadly over our heads 

\Tht CiiuiST is gradually transfigured^ 
during the following phrases of dia- 
loguey into humanity and suffering. 


Eve. O Saviour Christ, 

Thou standest mute in glory, like the 
sun ! 

Adam, We worship in thy silence. 
Saviour Christ. 

Eve. Thy brows grow grander with 
a forecast woe; 

Diviner, with the possible of death. 

We worship in thy sorrow. Saviour 
Christ. 


Adam. How do thy clear still eyes 
transpierce our souls, 

As gazing Ihrovtih them, toward the 
Father-throne 
In a pathetical, full Deity, 

Serenely as the stars gaze through the 
air 

Straight on eacdi other ! 

O pathetic Chri.st, 
Thou standest mute in glory, like the 
moon I 

Christ. Eternity stands alway 
fronting God; 

^ stern colossal image, with blind 
eyes, 

^nd grand dim lips that murmur 
evermore, 


God, God, God I while the rush of life 
and death, 

The roar of act and thought, of evil 
and good, 

The avalanches of the ruining worlds 
Tolling down space, — the new worlds’ 
genesis 

Budding in fire, — the gradual hum¬ 
ming growth 

Of the ancient atoms and first forms 
of earth, 

The slow procession of the swathing 
seas 

And firinamental waters, and the 
noise 

Of the broad, fluent strata of pure 
airs,— 

All these flow onward in the intervals 
Of that reiterated sound of — God 1 
Which WORD inmiinerous angels 
.straightway lift 

Wide on ecdestial altitudes of song 
And (dioral adoration, and then drop 
The burden softly, shutting the last 
notes 

In silver wings. Howbeit, in the 
noon of time 

Eternity shall wax as dumb as death, 
While a now voice beneath the 
spheres shall cry, 

” God I Why hast thou forsaken mo, 
my God ? ” 

And not a voice in heaven shall an¬ 
swer it. 

[ The transfiguration ia com¬ 
plete in mdneaa. 

Adam. Thy speech is of the heaven- 
lies, yet, O Christ, 

Awfully huiuau are thy voice and 
face 1 

Eve. My nature overcomes me from 
thine eyes. 

Christ. In the sot noon of time 
shall one from heaven, 

An angel fresh from looking upou 
God, 

Descend before a woman, blessing 
her, 

With jx^rfect benediction of pure love, 
For all tlie world in all its elements, 
For all the creatures of earth, air, and 
sea, 

For all men in the body and in the 
soul, 

Unto all ends of glory and sanctity. 

Eve. O pale pathetic Christ, I wor¬ 
ship thee I 

1 thunk tliee for that woman I 
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Chiust. Then at last, 

I, wrapping round me your human¬ 
ity, 

Which, being sustained, shall neither 
break nor iuirii 

Beneath the tire of Godhead, will 
tread earth, 

And ransom you and it, and set 
strong i)eaee 

Betwixt you and its creatures. With 
my pangs 

I will confront your sins; and, since 
those sins 

Have sunken to all Nature’s heart 
from j'oiirs, 

The tears of my clean soul shall fol¬ 
low them, 

And set a holy passion to work cl^ar 

Absolute consecration, fn my brow 

Of kingly whiteness shall be crowned 
anew 

Your discrowned human nature. 
Look on me ! 

As I shall he uplifted on a cross 

In darkness of eclipse and anguish 
dread. 

So shall I lift up in my pierced 
hands, — 

Not into dark, but light; not unto 
death, 

But life, — beyond the reach of guilt 
and grief. 

The whole creation. Henceforth in 
my name 

Take courage, O thou woman, — man, 
take iioi>e I 

Your gra\ui shall he as smooth as 
Kihui’s sward 

Beneath the steps of your prospective 
thoughts. 

And, one step past it, a new Edon- 
gate 

Shall open on a hinge of harmony, 

And let you through to mercy. Yc 
shall fall 

No more within that Eden, nor pass 
out 

Any more from it. In which hope, 
move on. 

First sinners and first moiirinjrs. 
Live and love, 

Doing both nobly, because lowlily; 

Liv(3 and work, strongly, because i»a- 
tient.ly ! 

And, for the deed of death, trust it to 
God 

That it Ihj well done, uiirepented of, 

And not to loss. And thence with 
constant prayers 


Fasten yoiir souls so high, that con- 
tantly 

The smile of your heroic cheer may 
float 

Above all floods of earthly agonies. 
Purification being the joy of pain I 

[7'A(i vision of Cijkiht vanishes. Ai>am 
and Eve stand in an ecstasy. The, 
earth-zodiac pales away shade by 
shade, as the sUirs, star by star, 
shine out in the sky; and the fol¬ 
lowing chant from the two Kaith- 
BpiriU {as they sweep hack into the 
zodiac, and disoppiar with it) ac¬ 
companies the process of change. 

Earth-spirits. 

By the mighty word thus spoken. 

Both for living and for dying. 

We our lioinage oath, once broken, 
FasUui back again in sighing, 

And the creatures and the elements 
renew their covenanting. 

Hero forgive ns all our scorning; 

Hero wo promise milder duty; 

And the ov(!niiig and the morning 
Sliall re-organize in beauty 
A sabbath day of sabbath joy, for | 
universal chanting. j 

And if, still, this imjluncholy j 

JNIay he strong to overcome us; ! 

If this mortal and unholy 
We still fail to cast out from us; 

If W'^e turn ii])on you unaware your 
own dark influences; 

If ye treml>le wIkmi surrounded 
By our forest pine and palm trees; j 
If wo cannot cure the wounded j 

With on r guiii-tr(!es and our balm- ' 
tr(H;s; j 

And if your souls all mournfully sit ! 
down among your senses, — ! 

O mortals do not fear us I 
We are gentle in our languor; 

Much more good ye shall have near 
us 

Than any pain or an^er. 

And our God’s rcfrat'ted blessing in 
our blessing shall be given. 

By the desert’s endless vigil 
Wo will solomnize your passions; 
By the wheel of tho black eagle 
We will P'.acli you (exaltations, 
When ho sails against the wind, to 
tho wdiite si>ot up in heaven. 
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Ye shall find ua tender nurses 
To your weariness of nature, 

And oiiL* haiuis shall stroke the 
ciirsts’s 

Dreary furrows from the creature, 
Till your bodies shall lie smooth in 
death, and straight and slum- 
borful. 

Then a couch we will provide you 
Where no summer heats shall 
dazzle, 

Strewing on you and beside you 
Thyme and rosemary and basil, 
And the yew-tree shall grow over¬ 
head to keep all safe and cool. 

Till the Holy Blood awaited 
Shall be chrism around us riin- 
niiig, 

Whereby, newly consecrated, 

We shall leap up in God’s sun- 
niiig. 

To join the spheric company which 
purer worlds assemble; 

While., r(m(^\v(Hl by mnv evangels, 
Suul-consumiuatod, mad(5 glori¬ 
ous, 

Ye shall brighten past the angels, 
Ye shall kneel to Christ victori¬ 
ous, 

And th(i rays around his f(u‘t beneath 
oilr sobbing lip.s shall trem- 
le. 

[The phaniantic vUion h(if( all passed ; 
the earth-zodiac has broken like a 
belt, (wd tv dissolved from, the des¬ 
ert. The Kai-tli-HpirilH vanish, and 
the stars shine out above. 


CnORUS OF INVISIBLK ANGELS, 

ir/yfZe Adam and Evk advance, into the 
desert, hand m hand. 

Hear our h(».avenly promise 
Through your inortal passion I 
Lov(^ ye shall have from us. 

In a ]mre relation. 

A.8 a fish or bird 
Swims or flies, if moving, 

We unseen are heard 
To live, on by loving. 

Far abox e the glances 
Of your eager eyes. 

Listen I we are loving. 

Listen, through man’s ignorances, 
Listen, through God’s mysteries, 


Listen, down the heart of things,— 
Ye shall hear our mystic wings 
Murmurous with loving. 

Through the opal door 
Listen evermore 
How w«} live by loving I 
FirU semichoruR. 

Wlieii your bodies therefore 
Keacdi the grave, tlieir goal, 

Softly vvill we care for 
Each oufram^hised soul. 

Softly and uuloaihly,’ 

Through the door of opal. 

Toward the heavenly people, 
Floated on a minor fine 
Into tlie full chant divine, 

We will <lraw you smoothly, 
While tin* human in the minor 
Makes the iiarmony diviner. 

LisLm to our loving I 
Second Rennehonts. 

Then;, a sough of glory 
Shall hn*aiheoii you as you come, 
Iluflliiig rouml the doorway 
All the light of aiigeldom. 

From Mi(i t;i)ipyn*an e.entro 
II<‘av(ui]y N'oi<;(‘s shall repeat, 
“Souls, re(l<;emed and piirdoned, 
cuter, 

For flu; clirisin on you is sweet.” 
And <;v(‘ry angel in the place 
Jiowlily shall how his fa(;e, 

Fold(;d fair on softened sounds, 
Bticause upon your hands ami feet 
He imag(;s liis Master’s wouutla. 

Listen to our loviug 1 
F^irst srm iclatraR. 

So, ill th(; universe’s 
Consiliumate»I uiidoing, 

Our siwaphs of white mercies 
Shall liov(T round the ruin. 

Tlieir wings shall stream upon the 
flame 

As if incorporate of the same 
III elemental fusion; 

And calm t-heir fai;es shall burn out 
With a pale and mastering tliought, 
And a steadfast looking of desire 
From out between the clefts of fire. 
While they cry, in the Holy’s uame, 
To Ihe final liestitution. 

Listen to our loving I 
Second RcmicharaR. 

So, whem the day of God is 
To the thick graves a<;compted, 
Awaking the dead bodies, 

The angel of the trumpet 
Shall Kiilit and shatter the earth 
To the roots of the grave 
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Which never liofore were slackened, 
iViid quicken the charnel birth 
With his blast so clear and bravo 
That tln^ d(.‘ad shall start, and 
stand erect, 

And evciry lace of the burial-place 
Bhall the awlnl sinf^le look re(le<^t 
Wherewith he them awaktmed. 
Ijistcii to our loving I 
Fimt ficmichorns. 

But wild is yie horse of Death. 

He will leap u]i wild at the clamor 
AIk>vo and beneath. 

And where is his Tamer 
On that last day, 

When he eri(;th, Ha, lia! 

To the trumiK^t’s blare, 

And i>awetlj the earth’s Aceldama? 
When he tosseth his head,* 

The drear-white steed, 

And ghastlily champeth the last 

_ moon-ray, 

What angel th(>re 
Can lead him away. 

That th(5 living may rule for the 
dead ? 

Second semichortts. 

Yet a Tameii shall he found ! 

One more bright than seraph 
crown(*d, 

And more strong than cherub hold, 
Elder, too, than angel old. 

By his gray (‘ternities. 

He shall master and surprise 
The steed of Death. 

For he is strong, and ho is fain: 

He shall (piell him with a breath. 
And shall lead him wlK^rc he will. 
With a whisper in the ear. 

Full of fear, 

And a haml ujK)n the mane, 

Craiid and still. 

FirM s^emiclLoruR. 

Through the flats of Hades, w here the 
souls as.semhle, 

He will guide the Death-steed calm 
between their ranks, 

While, like beaten dogs, they a little 
moan and trtanblo 

To see the darkness curdle from the 
horse’s glitt<^ring flanks. 
Through the flats of Ilmles, Avherc the 
dreary shade is, 

Up the steep of heaven, will the Tamer 
guide th(‘. stiMMl, — 

U]) the spheric circles, circle above 
circle, 

We who count the ages shall count 
the tolling tread; 


Every hoof-fall striking a blinder, 
blanker sparkle 

From the stony orbs, which shall show 
as they wore tlead. 

Second i<erti ichon(s. 

All the way tJie D(uith-steed with toll¬ 
ing hoofs sliall travel; 

Ashen gray the i)lanets sliall he 
tionlefss as stones; 

Loosely shall the systems eject their 
j>arts coeval; 

Stagnant in tlie spaces shall float tlio 
]>allid moons: 

Suns that touch their apogees, reeling 
from their level, 

Shall run hack on tlieir axles in wild, 
low, broken tunes. 

Chorus. 

Up against the arches of the crystal 
ceiling, ' 

From lli(^ horse’s nostrils, shall steam 
the blurting breath; 

Up between the ang(3ls pale with si¬ 
lent feeling, 

Will the Tamer calmly lead the horse 
of Death. 

Semi-chorus. 

Cleaving all that silence, cleaving all 
that glory, 

Will th(i Tamer lead him straightway 
to the Tlirom^; 

“ Look out, O Jfdiovah, to this I bring 
before thee, 

With a hand nail-pierced, — I who am 
thy Son.” 

Then the Eye Divinest, from the 
De<3peHt, flaming, 

On the my.stii; courser shall look out 
in Are: 

Blind the beast shall stagger wdierci it 
ov(!rcatue him. 

Meek as lamb at pasture, bloodless in 
desire. 

Down the beast shall shiver, slain 
amid the taming, 

And by Life essential the phantasm 
Death expire. 

Chonis. 

Listen, man, through life and 
<h‘atli. 

Through the dust and through the 
breath; 

Listen down the heart of things I 
Ye shall hear our mystic wings 
Murmurous with loving. 

A Voire from below. Gabriel, thou 
Gabriel 1 

A Voice from above. What wouldst 
thou with me ? 
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First Voice, I heard thy voice sound 
in the anf^cls’ song, 

And I would give thee question. 

Second Voice. Question me ! 

First Voice. Why have I called 
thrice to my morning star, 

And had no answer? All the stars 
are out, 

And answer in their places. Onl y in vain 
I cast my voice against the outer rays 
Of my star shut in light behind the sun. 
No more reply than from a breaking 
string, 

Breaking when touched. Or is she 
not my star? 

Where is my star, my star? Have 
ye cast down 

Her glory like my glory? Has she 
waxed 

Mortal, like Adam ? Has she learnt 
to hate 

Like any an^el ? 

Second Voice, She is sad for thee. 
All things grow sadder to thee, one 
by oiKi. 

Anycl Vhoriis. 

Live, work on, O Earthy 1 
By the Ac.tual’s tension 

Speed the arrow worthy 
Of a pure as(!ension; 

From the low (*.arth round you 
Beach the heights above you; 

From the stripes that wound you 
Seek the loves that love you. 

God’s divinest burnetii plain 

Througli the crystal diaidiane 
Of our loves that lovt*. you. 

First Voice. Gabriel, O Gabriel I 

Second Voice. What vvouldst thou 
with me ? 

First Voi(‘e. Is it true, O thou Ga¬ 
briel, that the crown 
Of sorrow which 1 claimed, another 
claims? 

That Hk claims that too ? 

Second Voice. Lost one, it is true. 

First Voice. That He will be an ex¬ 
ile from his heaven 
To lead those exiles homeward ? 

Second Voice. It is true. 

First Voice. That He will be an ex¬ 
ile by his will, 

As I by mine election ? 

Second Voice. It is true. 

First Voice, That I shall stand sole 
exile finally,— 

Made desolate for fruition ? 

l^cond Voice. It is true. 

First Voice. Gabriel I 


Second Voice. I hearken. 

Fii'st Voice. Is it true besides, 

Aright true, that mine orient star 
will give 

Her name of “ Bright and Morning 
Star ” to Him, 

And take the fairness of his virtue back 
To cover loss and sadness ? 

Second Voice. It is true. 

First Voice. UNtrue, UNtrue 1 O 
Morning Star, O ^ine, 

Who sittest secret in a veil of light 
Far up the starry s[)aces, say — Untrue! 
Speak but so loud as doth a wasted 
moon 

To Tyrrhene waters. I am Lucifer. 

[A pause. Silence in the stars. 
All things grow sadder to me, one by 
one. 

Amjcl Chorus 
Exiled linraan creatures, 

Let your hope grow larger, 
Largtii* grows the vision 
Of the now delight. 

From this chain of Nature’s 
God is th(5 Disci larger, 

And the Actual’s ]>rison 
Opiuis to your sight. 

Semichorus. 

Calm the stars and golden 
In a light exceeding: 

What their rays have measured 
Let your feet fulfil 1 
These are stars beholden 
By your eyes in Eden; 

Yet across the desert, 

See them shining still I 

Chorus. 

Future joy and far light, 

Working such relations, 

Hear us singing gently, 

Exiled is not lost ! 

God, above the starlight, ’ 

God, above the patience, 

Shall at last present ye 
Guerdons worth the cost. 
Patiently enduring, 

Painfully surrounded, 

Listen how we love you, 

Hope the uttenuost I 
Waiting for that curing 
Which exalts the wounded, 

Hear us sing above you — 

Exiled, jutt not ’lost I 

[77*6 stars shine on brightly while Adam 
and Fvk pursue their way into the 
far wilderness. There is a sound 
through the silencetos of the falling 
tears of an angel. 
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“ I look for Angela* aonge, and hear Him cry.” 

OILES FLKTGUEB. 


PART THE FIRST. 

[/i is the time of the. crurijixlon ; and 
the angels of heaven have departed 
towards the earth., exeept th*e two 
aerapliim, Adou the Strong, and 
Zeuau the Bright One. 

The place is the outer side of the shut 
heavenly gate.] 

Ador. O SEiiAPH, pause no more ! 

Beside this gate of heaven wo stand 
alone. 

Zevdh. Of heaven I 

Adiiv. Our hrotlier-hosts are gone — 

Zeruh. Are gone hefor(*.. 

Ador. And the gohhui liarps the 
angels horti, 

To ludp th(^ songs of their desire, 

Still Imrning from tlu'ir liainls of 
fire, 

Lie, without touch or tone, 

Upon the glass-sea shore. 

Zerah. Silent upon the glass-sea 
shore! 

Ador. Th(ire the Shadow from the 
throne, 

Formless with infinity, 

Ilovers o’er the crystal sea 

Aw’fuller than light derived, 

And red with those primeval heats 
Whereby all life has lived. 

Zerah. Our visible God, our heav¬ 
enly seats I 

Ador. Beneath us sinks the pomp 
angelical. 

Cherub and seraph, powers and 
virtues, all, 

The roar of wdiose descent has 
died 

Toastill sound, asthuiideriiito rain. 
Immeasurable space 8])reads, 
magnified 

With that thick life, along the 
plane 

The worlds slid out on. What a 
fall 
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And eddy of wings innumerous, 
crossed 

By trailing curls that have not 
lost 

The glitter of tlie God-smile 
shed 

On every prostrate angel’s head I 
Wliat gleaming-up of hands 
that fling 

Their homage in retorted rays. 
From liigli instinct of worship¬ 
ping, 

And habitude of praise I 
Zerah. Jla]>idly they dro}> below us. 
Toinled palm, and wing, and 
hair 

Tndistiuguishahle, show us 
Only ])ulses in the air 
Throbbing with a fiery beat, 

As if a new creation heard 
Some divine and i>lastic word. 
And, trembling at its uew-fouud 
being, 

Awakened at our feet. 

Ador. Zerah, <lo not wait for seeing I 
Ills voice, his, that thrills ns so 
As we our harpstrings, uttered G'o, 
Behold the, Holy in hin woe ! 

And all are gone, save thee and — 
Zerah. Thee! 

Ador. I stood the nearest to the 
throne. 

In hierarchical degree, 

What time the Voice said Go I 
Ami vvlaUher 1 \vas moved alone 
By the storm-pathos of the tone 
Which svve])t through lieaven the 
alien name of woe, 

Or wliether the subtle glory broke 
Through my strong and shielding 
wings, 

Bearing to my finite essence 
Incapacious of their presence, 
Infinite imaginings, 

None knowef h save the 'Throned who 
spoke; 
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But I, "w^o at creation stood upright, 
And lieard the God-breath move 
Shaping the words that lightened, 
“ Bo there light,” 

Nor trembled but with love, 
Now fell down shudderingly, 
My face uiwu the pavement whence I 
liad towered, 

As if in mine immortal overpowered 
By God’s eternity. 

Zorah. Let me wait I let me wait I 
Ador, Nay, gaze not backward 
through the gate ! 

God fills our heaven with God’s own 
solitude 

Till all the pavements glow, 
llis Godhead being no more r.ubdued 
By itself, to glories low 
Which seraphs can sustain, 
What if thou, in gazing so, 
Shouldst behold but only one 
Attribute, the veil undoiu',— 
Bven that to which we dare to press 
Nearest fur its gentleness, — 

Ay, his love 1 

How the deep ecstatic pain 
Thy being’s strength would Capture! 
Without language for the rapture. 
Without music strong to come 
And set the adoration fr<‘o, 

I'^or ever, over, wouldst thou bo 
Amid the general chorus dumb. 
God-stricken to seraphic agony. 

Or, brother, what if on tliino eyes 
In vision bare should rise 
The life-fount wlience bis hand did 
gather 

With solitary force 
Our iiuinorUilities 1 
Gtralghtway how thine own would 
witlier, 

Falter like a human breath, 

And shrink into a point like death, 
By gazing on its source I — 

My words have imaged dread. 
Meekly hast thou bent tliine head, 
And dropt tliy wings in languish- 
ment 

Overclouding foot and face, 

As if God’s tlirono were eminent 
Before tliee in the place. 

Yet not — not so, 

O loving spirit and meek, dost thou 
fulfil 

The supreme Will. 

Nut for obeisance, but obedience, 

Give motion to thy wings 1 Depart 
from hence I 
The Voice said, ** Go I 


Zerah, Beloved, I depart. 

His will is as a spirit within my spirit, 
A portion of the being I inherit. 

His will is mine obedience, I resem¬ 
ble 

A flame all undefilbd, though it trem¬ 
ble: 

T go and tremble. Love me, O beloved ! 

O thou, who stronger art, 

And staiidest ever near the Infinite, 
Pale with the light of Light, 

Bove me, beloved 1 — me, more newly 
made, 

More feeble, more afraid, 

And lot me hear with mine thy pin¬ 
ions moved, 

As close and gentle as the loving are, 
That, love being near, heaven may 
not seem so far. 

Ador. 1 am near thee, and I love thee. 
Were I loveless, from tlujc gone. 
Love is round, beneath, above 
thee, 

God, the omnipresent one. 

Sj)rea<l the wing, and lift the browl 
W(‘ll-belovcd, what fearcst thou? 
Zerah. I fear, I fear — 

Adoj\ What fear? 

Zevdh. The fear of earth, 

Ador, Of earth, the God-created, 
and Go<l-praised 
Tn the hour of birth ? 

AVhere every night the moon in light 
Doth l<;ad the waters silver-faced ? 

Where every day the sun doth lay 
A rapture to the heart of all 
The leafy and reeded pastoral, 

As if the joyous shout which burst 
From angel lips to see him first 
Had left a silent echo in bis ray ? 
Zerah. Of earth, the God-created 
and God-eurst, 

Where man is, and the thorn; 
AVhere sun and moon have borrfe 
No light to souls forlorn; 

Where Kden’s tree of life no more 
unrears 

Its spiral leaves and fruitage, but 
instead 

The yew-trtiC bows its melancholy 
head, 

And all the undergrasses kills and 
scars, 

Ador. Of earth thi^ weak, 

Made and unmade ? 

Where men that faint do strive for 
crowns that fade ? 

Where, having won the profit which 
they seek, 
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They lie beside the sceptre and the 
gold 

With deshless hands that cannot 
wield or hold, 

And the stars shine in their unwink¬ 
ing eyes? 

Zerah. Of earth the bold, 

Where the blind matter wrings 
An awful potence out of impotence, 
Bowing the spiritual things • 

To the things of sense; 

Where the human will replies • 
With ay and no, 

Because the human pulse is quick or 
alow; 

Where Love succumbs to Change, 
With only his own memories, for re¬ 
venge. 

And the fearful mystery — 

Ador. Called J>eath ? 

Zerah. Nay, death is fearful; but 
who saith * 

“ To die,” is comprehensible. 

Wliat’s fearfuller, thou knowest well, 
Though the utterance be not for thee, 
Lest it blanch thy lips from glory — 
Ay I the cursed thing that moved 
A shadow of ill, long time ago, 

Across our heavou’s own shining 
floor. 

And w’h(‘,ii it vanished some who 
w'ere 

On thrones of holy empire there, 

Did reign — were seen — were — never 
more. 

Come nearer, O beloved I 

Ador. I am near thee. Didst thou 
bear thee 

Ever to this earth ? 

Zerah. Before. 

When thrilling from his hand along 
Its lustrous i)ath with si)heric; .song 
The earth was deathless, sorrowless. 
Unfearing, then, pure feet might 
press 

The grasses brightening with their 
feet, 

For God’s own voice did mix its 
sound 

In a solemn confluenc'.e oft 
With the rivers’ fiovving round, 

And the life-tree’s waving soft. 
Beautiful new earth and strange ! 

Ador. Hast thou seen it since — the 
change ? 

' Zerah. Nay; or wherefore should I 
fear 

To look upon it now ? 

I have beheld the ruined things 


Only in depicturings • 

Of angels from an earthly mission. 
Strong one, even upon thy brow, 
When, witli task completed, given 
Back to us iii that transition, 

I have beheld thee silent stand, 
Abstracted in tlie seraph hand, 

Without a smile in heaven, 

Ador. Then thou wast not one of 
those 

Whom the loving Father chose 
In visionary pomp to sweeti 
O’er Jiulaia’s grassy places. 

O’er the shei>herds and the sheep, 
Though thou art so tender, dim¬ 
ming 

All the stars except one star 
With their hrigliter, kinder faces? 
And using lieaven’s tunc in 

hymning, 

While dcii]) response from earth’s own 
mountains ran, 

“ Peace upon earth, goo<l-will to 
man.” 

Zmdo “Glory to God.” I said 
amen afar. 

And thos(‘. who from that earthly mis¬ 
sion are. 

Within mine (uirs have told 
That tlie seven everlasting Spirits did 
hold 

With sucli a sweet and prodigal con¬ 
straint 

The meaning yet the mystery of the 
s<.)ng 

What time they sang it, on their na¬ 
tures strong, 

That, gazing down on earth’s dark 
steadfastness, 

And speaking tlie new peace in prom¬ 
ises, 

The love and pity made their voices 
faint 

Into the low and tender music, keep¬ 
ing 

The place in heaven of what on earth 
is weei>iiig. 

Ador. P<ai<;e upon earth. Como 
down to it. 

Zerah. Ah me! 

I hear thereof uncomprehcndingly. 
Peace where the tempest, where the 
sighing is, 

And worship of the idol, ’stead of 
His ? 

Ador. Yea, peace, where He is. 

Zerah. He I 

Say it again. 

Ador, Where He is. 


J 
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Zerah. Can it be 

That earth retains a tree 
Wliose leaves like Eden foliage can 
be sv^ayed 

By the breathing of Uis voice, nor 
shrink and fade ? 

Ador. There is a tree I — it hath no 
leaf nor root; 

Upon it hangs a curse for all its fruit: 
Its shadow on His head is laid. 
For He, the crowned Son, 

Has left his crown and throne, 
Walks earth in Adam’s clay. 
Eve’s snake to bruise and slay — 

Zvrtih. Walks earth in clay ? 

Adov. And, walking in the clay 
which lie created, 

He through it shall touch death. 
What do I utter ? what conceive ? did 
breath 

Of demon howl it in a blasphemy? 

Or was it mine own voice, informed, 
diluted 

By the seven confluent Spirits — Speak 
— answfir mo I 

bVio said man’s victim was his deity ? 

Zerah. Beloved, beloved^ tlio word 
came forth from thee. 

Thine (‘-yes are rolling a tempestuous 
light 

Above, below, around. 

As imtting thunder questions without 
cloud, 

Keverberate without sound, 

To universal nature’s depth and 
height. 

The tremor of an inexpressive thought 
Too self-amazed to shajie itself aloud 
O’erruns tlie awful curving of thy lips; 

And while thine hands are stretched 
above, 

As iKiwly they had caught 
Some liglitniiig from the throne, or 
showed the Lord 
Some retributiv<‘ sword, 

Thy hrows do alternate with wild 
ocli j ISO 

And radiance, with contrasted wrath 
and love, 

As God had called thee to a 
seraph’s part. 

With a man’s quailing heart. 

Ador. O heart, O heart of man I 
O ta’en from human clay 
To be no seraph’s, but Jehovah’s 
own 1 

!Made holy in the taking, 

And yet unseparate 
From death’s perpetual ban, 


And human feelings sad and passionr 
ate; 

Still subje('-t to the treacherous for¬ 
saking 

Of other hearts, and its owm steadfast 
pain. 

O heart of man —of GodI which God 
hjLS ta’eii 

From out the dust, with its humanity 
Mournful and weak, yet iiino(’-ent, 
around it, 

And bade its many i>ulses beating 
liii 

Ihiside that inc'omiminicablo stir 
Of Jb'il.y wlier(iwitb lie interwound it. 
O man I and is tliy nat.iin*, so defiled 
That all that holy heart’s devout law- 
kecjiing, 

And low jiathetic beat in deserts wild, 
And gushings pitiful of tender weei>- 
ing 

For traitors who consigned it to such 
woe, — 

That all could cleanse thee not, with¬ 
out the How 

Of blood, the life-blood — Ills — and 
8tr(‘aming w / 

O earth the thundereloft, windsliaken, 
wlu're 

The lou(b‘r voice of “ blood and 
blood ” dolli rise. 

Hast thou an altar hjr this sacrifiee? 

O heaven ! O vacant throne! 

O crowned hierarchies that wear your 
(*rown 

When his is put away ! 

Are yo unshaTiiiid that ye cannot dim 
Your ali<m brightness to be liker him, 
Assume a human passion, and down- 
lay 

Your sweet secureness for congenial 
fears. 

And ti'aeh your cloudless ever-burn¬ 
ing eyes t 

The mystery of bis tears ? 

Zendi. I am strong, 1 am strong, 
Were I n(na‘.r to see my henven again, 
I would wheel to earth like the tem¬ 
pest rain 

Which sweeps there with an exultant 
sound 

To lose its life as it reaches the 
ground. 

T am stnmg, I am strong. 

Away from mine inward v'sion swim 
The shining seats of my heavenly 
birth, . 

T see but his, I see but him — 

The Maker’s steps on his cruel earth. 
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Will the bitter herbs of earth grow 
sweet 

To me, as trodden by his feet? 

Will the vexed accurst humanity, 

As worn by him, begin to be 
A blessed,"yea, a sacred thing, 

For love and awe and ministering? 

I am strong, I arn strong. 

By our angel ken shall we survey 
His loving smile through his woful 
(day ? 

I am swift, T am strong, 

The love is bearing me along. 

Ador. One love is bearing us along. 


PART THE SECOND. 

[Mid-iiiry above Judam^ Ador and Zk- 
RAii area liUle auavtfrom the visi¬ 
ble angolic lioBtH.j 

Ador. liiOLOVEP, dost thou see? 
Zerah. Thee — thee. 

Tliy burning eyes alrt'ady are 
Grown wild and mournful as a 
star 

Whose occupation is for aye 
To look upon the place of ( lay 
Whereon thou look(*st innv'. 
Thy crown is fainting on thy brow 
To the likeiK'ss of a cloud, 

The forcdiead's self a little bowed 
From its asixntt high and holy. 

As it would in meekness meet 
Some seraidiie, nielaTudioly: 

Thy very wings that lat(dy flung 
An outline (dear do llicker Ikto 
A nd wear to (nudi a shadow bung, 
l)ropi)e(l across thy f(^et. 

In these strange contrasting 
glooms 

Stagnant with tlu^ sccTit of tombs, 
S(irai>h faces, O my brother, 

Show awfully to one another. 
Ador. Dost thou se(* ? 

Zerahf Even so: I see 

Our empyreal conpnmy, 

Alone tile memory of their bright- 
nt;ss 

Ixdt in them, as in th(‘e. 

Tb-e circle upon cin b*, tier on tier. 
Piling earth’s hernispiiere 
With heavenly inliniteiuiss, 

, Above, us and around, 

^t^aining the whole liori:(:on like a 
Vow: 


Their songful lips divorckl from all 
sound, 

A darkm^ss gliding down their silvery 
glances, 

Bowing their steadfast solemn counte¬ 
nances 

As if they heard God speak, and could 
not glow. 

Ador. Look downward I dost thou 
see ? 

Zevah. And wonldst thou press that 
vision on my v ords ? 

Doth not earth sp(:ak enough 
Of (diange and of undoing, 

Without a seraph’s witness ? Oceans 
rough 

With tempest, pastoral swards 
Displac(!d by fiery deserts, mountains, 
riling 

The bolt fallen yesterday, 

That shake tbi-dr i)iny Iiiiads, as who 
would say 

“We are too beautiful for our de¬ 
cay”— 

Shall si'rapbs speak of these things? 
L(d. alone 

Earth to her earthly moan ! 

Voice of (dl thioys. Is there no moan 
hnt hers ? 

Ador. H(*ar(\st thou the attestation 
Of the roused iiuiv(U\so 
liike a d(*s(irt lion shaking 
Dmvs of silence from its mane ? 

With an irrepressivo passion 
Uprising at once, 

Ilising ui) and forsaking 
Us solc^mn state in the circle of suns, 
To attest the pain 

Of him who stands (O paiienee 
sweet I) 

In his own handprints of creation. 
With human feet ? 

PoK’c of all things. Is there no 
nioan but ours ? 

Zerah. Forms, Spaces, Motions 
wide, 

O m(X‘k, insensate things, 

O congregated matters I who inherit 
Instead (^f vital powers, 

Impulsions God-suiiplicd; 

Instead of iuihumt S])irit, 

A clear informing beauty; 

Instead of creature-duty 
Submission calm as rest. 

Ijigbts, without feet or wings. 

In golden (jourses sliding 1 
Glooms, stagnantly subsiding, 
Wli(>se lustrous heart away was prest 
1 Into the argent stars I 
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Ye crystal, firmamental bars 
That hold the skyey waters free 
From tide or tempest’s ecstasy I 
Airs universal I thunders lorn 
That wait your lightnings in cloud- 
cave 

Hewn out by the winds 1 O brave 
And subtle elements 1 the Holy 
Hath charged me by your voice 
with folly.i 

Enough, the mystic arrow leaves its 
wound. 

Ihiturn ye to your silences inborn. 

Or to your inarticulated sound. 

Aduv. Zerahl 

Zcrah, Wilt thou rebuke ? 

God hath rebuked me, brother. I am 
weak. 

Ador. Zerah, my brother Zerah! 
could I speak 

Of thee, ’twould be of love to thee. 

Zarah Thy look 

Is fixed on earth, as mine upon tliy 
face. 

Where shall I seek His ? 

I have thrown 

One look U])on earth, but obe, 

Over the blue mountain lines, 

Over the forests of palms and pines, 
Over the harvest-lands golden. 

Over the valleys that fold in 
The gardens and vines — 

He is not there. 

All these are unworthy 
Those footsteps to bear, 

Before which, bowing down 
I would fain quench the stars of my 
crown 

In the dark of the earthy. 

Where shall I seek him ? 

No rei>ly ? 

Hath language left thy lips, to place 
Its vocal in thiiic eye ? 

Ador, Ador I are we come 
To a double portent, lhat 
Dumb matter grows articulate, 

And songful seraplis dumb ? 
Ador, Ador! 

Ador. I constraiu 

Tlie passion of my silence. None 
Of tliose places gazcal upon 
Are gloomy enow to fit his pain. 
Unto Him whose forming word 
Gave to nature flower and sward, 
She hath given hack again 
For the myrtle, the thorn. 

For the sylvan calm, the human scorn. 

' angels he charged with folly.”— 

Job Iv. 18 . 


Still, still, reluctant seraph, gaze be¬ 
neath ! 

There is a city — 

Zerah, Temple and tower, 

Palace and purple, would droop like a 
flower, 

(Or a cloud at our breath) 

If He neared in his state 
The outermost gate. 

Ador, Ah me, not .so 

In the state of a king diil the victim 
go I 

And Thou who hangest mute of 
speech 

*Twixt heaven and earth, with fore¬ 
head yet 

Stained by the bloody sweat, 

God I man! thou bast forgone thy 
throne in ea<3h. 

Zerah. Thine eyes behold him ! 
Ador. Yea, below. 

Track the gazing of mine eyes, 
Naming (B)d within thine heart 
That its weakness may depart, 

And the vi.sion rise ! 

Seest thou yet, beloved ? 

Zerah. I see 

Beyond the city, crosses three, 

And mortals three that hang there¬ 
on 

’Ghast and silent to the sun. 

Hound them blacken and welter 
and press 

Staring multitudes whose father 
Adam was, whose brows are dark 
With his Cain’s corroded mark. 
Who curse with looks. Nay — let 
me rather 

Turn unto the wilderness I 
Ador. Turn not I God dwells with 
meu. 

Zerah. Above 

lie dwells with angels, and they love. 

Can these love? With the living’s 
pride 

They stare at those who die, who 
liang 

lu their sight and die. They bear 
the streak 

Of the crosses’ shadow, black not 
wide. 

To fall on their heads, as it swerves 
aside 

When the victims’ pang 
Makes the dry wood creak. 
Ador. The cross —tlie cross 1 
Zerah. A woman kneels 

The mid cross under. 

With white lips asunder. 
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And motion on each. 

They tlirob as aho feels, 

"With a spasm, not a speech; 

And her lids, close as sle(‘.p, 

Are less calm, for the eyes 
Have made room there to weep 
Drop on drop — 

AdoT, \Ve.ep? Weep blood. 

All women, all men 1 
He 8W(‘.ated it, He, 

For your pale womanhood j 

And l)as<i manhood. A^reo I 

That these water-tears, tlnm, 1 
Are vain, mocking like laugh¬ 
ter. 

Weej) blood I Shall the flood 
Of salt curses, whose foam is the 
darkness, on roll 

Forward, on from the strand of the 
storrn-b<;ate \i years, 

And back from th(3 rocks of the hor¬ 
rid hensafter, 

And up in a coil from the present’s 
wrath-spring. 

Yea, down from the windows of 
heav(m opening. 

Deep calling to d(‘.ep as they meet on 
His soul — 

And men weei) ? 

Zerali Little drops in the lapse I 
And yet, Ador, j)erhai»s 
It is all that they can. 

Tears I the lovingcist man 
Has no better bestowed 
Upon man. 

Ador. Nor on God. 

Zerak. Do all-giv('TS mjed gifts ? 
If the Giver said “ Giv(‘,,” the first 
motion would slay 

Our Immortals, the eclio would ruin 
away 

The same worlds which he made. 
Why, what ang(d u])Iifts 
Such a music, so clear, I 

It may seem in God’s ear 
Worth more than a woman’s hoarse' 
weeping? And thus, 

Pity tender as tears 1 above thee 
would speak, 

Thou woman that wee pest 1 weep un- 
■ scornecl of us I 

I, tlie tearless and pure, am but loving 
and weak. 

Ador. Speak low, my brother, low, 
— and not of love 

Or human or angelic 1 Rather stand 
Before the throne of that Supreme 
alKive, 

In whose infinitude the secrecies 


Of thine own being lie hid, and lift 
thine hand 

Exultant, saying, “ Lord God, I am 
wiH<;! ” 

Than utter here, “ I love.” 

Zerah. And yet thine eyes 

Do utter it. They melt in tender 
light, — 

The tears of heaven. 

Ador. Of heaven. Ah, me I 

Zerah. Ador I 
Ador. Say on ! 

Zerah, The crucified are three. 

Beloved, they are unlike. 

Ador. Unlike. 

Zerah. For one 

Is as a man who has sinned, and 
still 

Doth wear the wicked will, 

Tlie hard, malign life-energy, 
Tossed outward, in the parting soul’s 
disdain, 

On brow and lip that cannot change 
again. 

Ador. And one — 

Zerah. Hiis also sinned. 

And yet (O marvel!) doth the Spirit- 
wind 

Blow white those waters ? Death 
upon his face 

Is rather shine than shade,— 

A tender shine by looks btdoved 
made: 

H<3 soemeth dying in a quiet place, 
And less by iron wounds in hands 
and feet 

Tliaii heart-1 )rok(i bj'- new joy too sud¬ 
den and sweet. 

Ador. And onk I — 

Zerah. And one I — 

Ador. Why dost thou pause? 

Zerah. God I God 1 

Spirit of my spirit I who movest 
Throiigii seraph veins in burning 
deity 

To light the quenchless pulses ! — 
Ador. But hast trod 

The depths of love in thy peculiar 
nature, 

And not in any thou hast made and 
lovest 

In narrow seraph hearts I — 

Zerah. Above, Creator! 

Within, Upholder I 
Ador. And below, below, 

The creature’s and the upholden’s 
sacrifice 1 

Zerah. Why do I pause ? 

Ador. There is a silentuess 
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That answers thee enow, 

That, like a brazen sound 

Excluding others, doth ensheathe us 
round: 

Hear it. It is not from the visible 
skies, 

Though they are still, 

Unconscious that their own dropped 
dews express 

The light of heaven on every earthly 
hill. 

It is not from the hills, though calm 
and bare 

They, sinc(3 their first creation, 

Through midnight cloud or morning’s 
glittering air, 

Or the deep deluge blindness, toward 
the plfKie 

Whence thrilhid tlie mystic word’s 
creative gra(‘.e, 

And whence again shall come 
The word that uncreates, 

Have lift their brows in voiceless ex¬ 
pectation. 

It is not from the places that en¬ 
tomb 

Man’s dead, though common Silence 
there dilates 

Her soul to grand pro))ortions, wor¬ 
thily 

To till lifer’s vacant room. 

Not there — not there. 

Not yet within those ehambers lieth 
He, 

A dead one in his living world; liis 
south 

And west winds blowing over earth 
and sea, 

And not a breath on that creating 
mouth. 

But now a silence keeps 
(Not death’s, nor sheep’s) 

The lips whose whispered ’word 

Might roll the tliumlers round rever¬ 
berated. 

Silent art thou, O ray Lord, 
Bowing down thy stricken head \ 
Fearest thon a groan of thine ' 

Would mak(‘. the pulse of thy crea¬ 
tion fail 

As thine own pulse? —would rend 
the veil 

Of visible things, and let the flood 
j Of the unseen Light, the essential 
1 God, 

Bush in to whelm the undivine? 

Thy silence, to my thinking, is as 
dread. 

Zerah, O silence I 


Ador. Doth it say to thee 

— the NAME, 

Slow-learning seraph ? 

Zerah. I have learnt. 

Ador. The flame 

Perishes in thine eyes. 

Zerah. He opened his, 

And looked. I cannot bear — 

Ador. Their agony? 

Zerah. Their love. God’s depth is 
in them. From his brows 
White, terrible in meekness, didst 
thou see 

The lifted eyes unclose ? 
lie is God, seraph I Look no more on 
me, 

O God — I am not God. 

Ador. The loving is 

Sublimed within them by the sorrow¬ 
ful. 

In heaven we could sustain them. 

Zerah. Heaven is dull, 

Mine Ador, to man’s earth. The 
light that burns 
In fluent, refluent motion 
Along the crystal (xjean; 

The springing of the golden harps be¬ 
tween 

The bowery wings, in fountains of 
sweet sound; 

The winding, wandering music that 
roturiis 

Upon itself, exultingly self-bound 
In the great spheric round 
Of everlasting praises; 

The God-thoughts in our midst that 
intervene. 

Visibly flashing from the supremo 
throne 

Full in seraphic faces 
Till each astonishes the other, grown 
More beautiful with worship and de- 
light — 

My heaven I my liome of heaven I my 
intinite 

Heaven choirs I wliat are ye to this 
dust and death, 

This cloud, this cold, these tears, this 
failing breath, 

Where God’s immortal love now is- 
sueth 

In this man’s woe? 

Ador. His eyes are very deep, yet 
calm. 

Zerafi. No more 

On me, Jehovah-man — 

Ador. Calm-deep. They show 

A passion which is tranquil. They 
are seeing 
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No earth, no heaven, no men that 
slay and curse. 

No 8erai)hs that adore; 

Their gaze is on the invisible, the 
dread, 

The things we cannot view or think 
or speak, 

Because we are too happy, or too 
weak, — 

The sea of ill for which the universe 
With all its piled space, can Hnd no 
shore, 

With all its life no living foot to 
tread. 

But he, accomi)lishcd in Jehovah- 
being, 

Sustains the gaze adown. 
Conceives the vast despair. 

And feels the billowy griefs coAio up 
to drtiwn. 

Nor fears, nor faints, nor fails, till all 
be finished. 

Zerah. Thus, do I find Tln^e thus? 
My undiminished 

And undiminisbable God! ■—iny Godl 
The e(dioes are still tremulous along 
The licavcmly mountains, of the latest 
song 

Thy inanifcst(!d glory swept abroad 
In rushing past our lii)s: they echo 
ay 1 5 

(Creator, tliou art strong I 
Creator, thou art blessed over all.” 

By what new uttcran<;e shall i now 
recall, 

Unteacliing the heaven-echoes? dare 
I say, 

” Creator, thou art feebler than thy 
work ! 

Creator, thou art sadder than thy 
creature ! 

A worm, and not a man. 

Yea, no worm, but a curse ” ? 

I dare not so mine heavenly phrase 
reverse. 

Albeit the piercing thorn and thistle- 
fork 

(Whose seed disordered ran 
From Eve’s hand trembling when the 
curse did r(^ach her) 

Be garnered darklier in thy soul, the 
rod 

That sinitt's thee never blossoming, 
and thou 

Grief-bearer for thy world, with un¬ 
kinged brow — 

I leave to men their song of Ichabod: 
I have an angel-tongue—I know but 
praise. 


Ador. Hereafter shall the blood- 
bought captives raise 
The passion-song of blood. 

Zerah. And we, extend 

Our holy vacant hands towards the 
throne, 

Crying, “ We have no music.” 

Ador. Bather, blend 

Both musics into one. 

The saiH'tities and sanctified above 
Shall each to each, with lifted looks 
serene, 

Their shining faces lean, 

And mix the adoring breath, 

And breathe tlie full thanksgi\ ing. 

Zerah. But the love — 

The love, mine Ador ! 

Ador. Do we love not ? 

Zerah. Yea, 

But not as man shall I not with life 
for death. 

New-throbbing tlirough the startled 
being; not 

With strange astonished smiles, that 
ever may 

Gush passionate, like tears, and fill 
their place; 

Nor yet with speechless memories of 
what 

Earth’s winters were, enverduring the 
green 

Of cvrry heavenly palm 
Whose windless, shadeless calm 
Moves only at the breath of the Un¬ 
seen. 

Oh, not with this blood on us, and 
this faee, 

Still, haply, pale with sorrow that it 
bor(^ 

In our hidialf, and tender evermore. 
With nature all our own, upon us 
gazing, 

Nor yet with these forgiving hands 
upraising 

Their nnreproachful wounds, alone to 
bless I 

Alas, Creator I shall we love thee less 
Than mortals shall ? 

Ador. Amen 1 so let it be. 

Wc love in our proportion to the 
bound 

Thine infinite our finite set around, 
And that is finitely, thou infinite, 
And worthy infinite love I And our 
delight 

Is watching the dear love poured out 
to thee 

From over fuller chalice. Blessed 
they, 
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Who love thee more than we do: 
blessed we, 

Viewing that love which shall exceed 
even this, 

And winning iii the sight a dou])l 0 
bliss 

For all so lost in love's supremacy. 

The bliss is better. Only on the sad 
Cold eartli there are wIjo sa 3 ' 

It secineth better to be great than 
glad. 

The bliss is better. Love him more, 
O man, 

Than sinless seraphs can ! 

Zerah. Yea, love him more I 

Voices of ike angelic mnltitudc. Yea, 
more I 

Ador. The loving word 

Is caught by those from whom we 
stand ajiart; 

For silence hath no deepness in her 
iKiart 

Where love’s low name low breathed 
would not be lunird 

By angels, clear as thunder. 

Angelic Voices. Love him more. 

Ador, Sweet voices, swoouiilg o’er 
The music which ye make I 

Albeit to love there were not ever 
given 

A mournful sound when uttered out 
of heaven, 

That angel-sadness ye would fitly 
take. 

Of love be silent now! ^Ye gaze 
adown 

Ul)on the incarnate Love who wciars 
no crown. 

Zevoli, No crown I the woe instead 
Is heavy on his head, 

Pressing inward on Ids brain 
With a hot and clinging i)aiii 
Till all tears are prest awajs 
And clear and calm ids vision may 
I’eruse the black abyss. 

No rod, no sceptre, is 
Iloldeai in his fingers pale: 

They close iiisttaul upon the nail, 
Concealing the sharp dole, 
NeA'cr stirring to j)iit by 
The fair hair i)eaked witli blood, 
Drooning forward from the rood 
llel])le8sl.v, heavily, 

On the cheek that wax(‘th colder. 
Whiter ever, and the shoulder 
Where the government was laid. 
His glory made t he heavens afraid: 

Will he not unearth this cross Irum 
its hol^ ? 


His pity makes his piteous state; 
Will he be unconipassionate 
Alone to his proper soul ? 

Yea, will lie not lift up 
His li]>s from the bitter cup. 

His brows from the dreary weight, 
His hand from the clinching cross, 
Crying, “ My Father, give to me 
Again the joy I had with thee 
Or ere this earth was made for 
loss ” ? 

No stir —no sound. 

The lov(; and woe bL*ing intorwound, 
He <*leavetli to the woe. 

And putteth forth lu^aven’s strength 
below ~ 

To bear. 

Ador, And that creates his anguish 
now, 

Which made his glory there. 

Zerah. Shall it need be so? 

Awake, thou Earth! behold,— 
Tliou, uttered forth of old 
Ill all thy life-emotion, 

In all thy vernal noises; 

In the rollings of thine ocean, 
Leaping founts, and rivers run- 
ning, 

In tliy woods’ prophetic heaving 
Ere the rains a stroke have 
given; 

In thy winds’ exultant voices 
Wlien tlujy feel the hills anear; 
In ihe firmarnental sunning, 

And the tempest which rejoices 
Tliy full heart with an awful cheer 1 
Thou, uttered forth of old, 

And with all thy music rolled 
In a lireatli abroad 
By the bre.athiiig God I 
Awake ! He is here 1 behold ! 
Even Ihoa — 

Beseems it good 

To thy vacant vision dim, » 

That the dea<ily ruin should 
For tliy sake encompass him ? 

That the Master-word should lie 
A mere silence, while his own 
Proeessive harmony. 

The faintest echo of liis lightest tone, 
Is sweeping in a choral triumph by ? 
Awake I emit a cry ! 

And say, albeit used 
From Adam’s ancient years 
To falls of acrid tears, 

To fretpient sighs unloosed, 
Caught back to jiress again 
Oil bosoms zoned with pain,— 

To corses still and sullen 
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The shine and nuisic dulling 
With closed eyes and ears 
That nothing sweet can enter, 
Coininoving thee no h\ss 
AVith that forc’.ed quietness 
Than the earthquake in thy cen¬ 
tre— 

Thou hast not learnt to bear 
This new divine despair ! 

These tears that sink into tliee, 
These dying eyes that view thee, 
This dr()f)j)ing blood from lifted 
rood, 

They darken and undo thee. 

Thou canst not presently sustain 
this corse — 

Cry, cry, thou hast not force 1 
Cry, thou won hist fainer keep. 
Thy hopeless chanuds deep,* 
Thyself a general tomb 
Where the hrst and the second 
Death 

Sit gazing face to face, 

And mar each other’s breath, 

While silent bones through all the 
pi {tee 

’Neath sun and moon do faintly 
glisten, 

And seem to li(»- and listen 

For the tramp of tln^ <!oining Doom. 

Is it not meet 

That they who erst the Eden fruit 
did eat 

Should champ the ashes? 

That lh(;y who wrap them in the 
thunder-cloud 
Should wear it as a shroud, 
Perishing by its fl{islH‘s? 

That they who vexed the lion should 
be rent ? 

Cry, cry, “ I will sustain my pun¬ 
ishment, 

The sin being mine, but take away 
from mo 

This visioned dn‘ad —this Man — 
this Deity ! ” 

The Earth. I have groaned; I have 
travailed: I am weary. 

I am blind with my own grief, and 
cannot see, 

As clear-eyed angels can, his agony; 

And what I see I also c.an sustain, 

Because his power protects me from 
his pain. 

I have groaned; I have travailed; I 
am <lreary, 

Harkening the thick sobs of my 
children’s heart: 

How can I aay “ Depart” 


To that Atoner making calm and free? 

Am I a God as he, 

To lay down peace and itower as will¬ 
ingly ? 

Ador. lie looked for some to pity: 
there is none. 

All pity is within him, and not for 
him. 

His eartli is iron under him, and o’er 
him 

His skies are brass. 

11 is seraphs cry, “ Alas ! ” 

With liallelnjah voice that cannot 
weep. 

And man, for whom the drejidful 
work is done . . . 

Scornful Voices from the Earth. If 
verily this be the Eternal’s 
son — 

Ador. Thou hearest. Man is grate¬ 
ful. 

Zernh. ('!an I hoar, 

Nor darken into man, and cease for¬ 
ever 

My serai>h smile to wear ? 

Was it for such 

It ple{ised him to overleap 

His glory with his love, and sever 

From the God-light and the 
throne, 

And all angels bowing down, 

From whom his every look did 
rou(‘h 

New notes of joy on the unworn 
string 

Of an eternal worshipping? 

For such he left his heaven ? 

There, though never bought by 
blood 

And tears, we g{ive him gnititude: 

We loved him there, though un¬ 
forgive a. 

Ador. Tlie light is riven 
Above, around, 

And down in lurid fragments flung. 

That catch the mountain-peak and 
stream 

With momentary gleam, 

Then perish in the water and the 
ground. 

Kiver and waterfall, 

Forest and wilderness, 

Mouutaiu and city, are together ] 
wrung 

Into one shape, and that is shapeless¬ 
ness: 

The <larkness stands for all. 

Zerah, The pathos hath the day un¬ 
done: 
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The death-look of his eyes 
Hath overcome the sun, 

And made it sicken in its narrow 
skies. 

Ador. Is it to death ? He dieth. 

Zerah. Through the dark 

Tfe still, he only, is discernible. 

The naked hands and feet transfixed 
stark, 

The countenance of patient angtiish 
white. 

Do make themselves a light 
More dreadful than the glooms which 
round them dwell, 

Ami therein do they shine. 

Ador. God ! Father-God ! 

Perpcdual Radiance on the radiant 
throne 1 

Uplift the lids of inward deity, 
Flashing abroad 
Thy burning Infinite! 

Light up this dark where there is 
nought to see 

Except the uuimagined agony 
Upon the sinless forehead of the Son ! 

Zerah. God, tarry not I Behold, 
enow 

Hath he wandered as a stranger, 
Sorrowed as a victim. Thou 
Appear for him, O Father ! 

Appear for him, Avenger ! 

Appear for him, Just One and Holy 
One, 

For he is holy and just! 

At once the darkness and dishonor 
rather 

To the ragged jaws of hungry chaos 
rake, 

And hurl aback to an(;iont dust 

These mortals that make blasphe¬ 
mies 

With tluiir made breath, this earth 
and skies 

That only grow a little dim, 

S<!eing their curse on him. 

But liim, of all forsaken. 

Of creature and of brother. 

Never wilt thou forsake I 
Tliy living and thy loving cannot 
slacken 

Their firm es.sential hold upon each 
other, 

And well thou dost remember how 
his part 

Was still to lie upon thy breast, and 
be 

Partaker of the light that dwelt in 
thee 

Ere sun or seraph shone; 


And how, while silence trembled 
round the throne. 

Thou countedst by the beatings of 
his heart 

The moments of thine own eteriiityi 
Awaken, 

O right hand with the lightnings I 
Again gatlier 

His glory to thy glory I What es- 
tranger, 

What ill siipreiiK* in evil, can be thrust 
Between the faithful Father and the 
Son ? 

Appear for him, O Father ! 

Appear for him, Avenger ! 

Appear for him, Just One and Holy 
One, 

For he is holy and just I 
Ador. "I'liy lace upturned toward 
the throne is dark; 

Thou hast no answer, Zerah. 

Zerah. No reply, 

O nnforsaking Fatlier? 

Ador. Hark I 

InsP^ad of downward voice, a cry 
Is uttered from beneath. 

Zerah. And by a sharper sound 
than death 

Mine imitiortality is riven. 

The lujavy darkness which doth tent 
the sky 

Floats hackvv ani as by a sudden wind; 
But I see no liglit behind; 

But 1 feel the farthest stars are all 
Striek(m and shaken, 

And 1 know a shadow sad and broad 
Doth fall —doth fall 
On our vacant thrones in heaven. 

Voice, from the Cross. My Goo, my 
Goo, 

Why hast thou me forsaken? 

The Earth. Ah me, ah me, ah me I 
the dreaclful wliy ! 

My sin is on thee, sinless one I Thou 
art 

God-orphaned for my burden on thy 
head. 

Dark sin, white innocence, endurance 
dread ! 

Be still within your shrouds, my 
buried dead, 

Nor work with this quick horror 
round mine heart. 

Zerah. He hath iorsaken Him. I 
perish, 

Ador. Hold 

Upon his name I we perish not. 01 
old 

His will — 
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Zerah. I seek liis will. Seek, sera¬ 
phim ! 

My God, my God! where is it? 
l^oth that curse 

Keverherate sj)aro us, seraph or uni¬ 
verse ? 

He hath forsaken Him. 

Ador. He cannot fail. 

Auifel Vo/ee,^’. We faint, we droop; 
Our love doth trtunhle like fear. 

Foicc.s' of E(Ulen AtKjeh from the 
Earth. Do we, ]>revail ? 

Or are we lost? Hath not the ill we 
did 

IJeen heretofore our pood ? 

Is it not ill that One, all sinless, 
should 

Hang heavy with all curses on a 
cross ? 

Natliless, that cry I With huddled 
faces hid 

Within the eint)ty graves which men 
did scoop 

To hold more damned dead, we shud¬ 
der through 

What shall exalt us, or undo,— 

Our triumph, or our loss. 

Voice from the Crotis. It is FiNtsnnn. 

Zerah. Hark, again ! 

Like a vi<’tor speaks the slain. 

Atifiel Voiced. Finished be the trem¬ 
bling vain ! 

Ador. Upward, like a well-loved 
son, 

Looketh Ife, the orplianed One. 

A)i(je( Voices. Finished is the mystic 
pain. 

Voiee.^ of Eallen, Awjels. His deathly 
foredn‘ad at the word 

Gleameth like a seraph sword. 

Aii</el Voices. Finished is the demon 
reign. 

Ador. His breath, as living God, 
createth; 

His breath, as dying man, completeth. 

Anyel Voices. Finished work his 
hands sustain. 

The Ejirth. In mine ancient sepul¬ 
chres, 

Where my kings and prophets freeze, 

Adam dead four thousand years, 

Unwakened by the universe's 

Everlasting moan, 

Aye his ghastly silem^e mocking — 

Uliwakeiied by his children's knock- 
ing 

At his old sepuhdiral stone, 

“ Adam, Adam, all this curse is 

Thine and on us yet! ’* — 


Unwakenod by the ceaseless tears 
Wherewith they made his cerement 
wet, 

“ Aihim, must thy curse remain? " — 
Starts with sudden life and hears. 
Through the slow dri])}>iiigof the cav- 
erned caves,— 

Aiujcl Voices. Finished is his hane. 
Vo we from the Cros.^. FATHKit I mv 
SPIHIT TO TillHANDS IS OIVKX. 

Ador. Hear the wailing winds that 
ho 

By wings of unch'an spirits made I 
They in that last look surveyed 
The love. th(*y lost in losing heaven. 
And passionately tl(*e 
With a (h'solato cry that cleaves 
The natural storms, tliough they are 
lifting 

God’s strong cedar-roots like leaves. 
And the eartlupiake and the thun¬ 
der, 

Neither kec]>ing either under, 

Hoar and hurt le through the glooms, 
And a hnv pale stars are drihing 
Past the <lark to disap]>ear. 

What time, from the splitting tombs 
Gleamingly tbe dead arise, 

Viiiwing with tlieir death-calmed 
eyes 

The elemental strategies. 

To witness, victory is the Lord’s. 
Hear the wail o’ ti»e spirits ! hear I 
Zerah. I hear alone tlie memory of 
his words. 


EPILOGUE. 

1 . 

My song is done. 

My voi(^o that long hath faltered shall 
be still. 

The mystic darkness drops from Cal¬ 
vary’s hill 

Into the common light of this day’s 
sun. 

II. 

I see no more thy cross, O holy Slain I 

I hear no more the horror and the 
coil 

Of the great world’s turmoil 

Feeling thy countenance too still, 
nor yell 
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Of demons aweepin^^ past it to their [ 
prison. 

The skies that turncjd to darkness 
with ti»y pain 

Make now a summer’s day; 

And on my changed ear that sabbath 
bell 

Records how Christ is risen. 


And I —ah, what am T 

To counterfeit, with faculty earth- 
darkened, 

Seraphic brows of light, 

And seraph language never used nor 
harkened ? 

Ah me ! what word that seraphs say, 
could come 

From month so used to sighs, so soon 
to lie 

Sighless, bc(;ause then breathless, in 
the tomb ? 


Bright ministers of God and grace, 
of grace 

Because of God I — whether ye how 
ad own 

In your own heaven, before tho living 
face 

Of Him who <licd, and deathless wears 
the crown, 

Or whether at this hour yo haply are 


Anear, around me, hiding in tho night 
Of this permitted ignorance your Ihigt, 
This foehleness to si>are, — 
Forgive me, that mine earthly heart 
should dare 

Shape imagtis of uniucarnate spirits, 
And lay upon llieir burning lips a 
thought 

CoM with the weeping which inino 
earth inherits. 

And thongli ye find in such hoarse 
music, wrought 

To copy yours, a t ad(m<^c all tho while 
Of sin an<l sorrow, only jurying smilol 
Ye know to i>ity, well. 


/, too, may haply smile another day 

At tho fair recollection of this lay, 

When God may call mo in your midst 
to dwell. 

To hear your most sNvcct iniisie's mir¬ 
acle, 

And st'.e your wondrous faces. May 
it h(5! 

For his remembered sake, the Slain 
on rood. 

Who rolhsl his earthly garment red 
in bkHKl 

(Treading the wine-press) that the 
weak, like me, 

Before his heaverdy throne should 
walk in white. 


niOMliTIIEUS BOUND. 


FROM TUB GREEK OF iBSCHYLUS. 


PERSONS OF TITE DRAMA. 

Prometheus. IIkpii^jstus. 
OcEANUS. lo, d;iu},'ht( r of Tna- 

IIermks. chuH. 

Stuenoth jind Force. 

Cuouus of Oucuu Nymphs. 

Sf'ENE. —Strength (nul Force, ITepii^bs- 
TU8 and Prometukus, at tke liockH. 

Strerif/th. Wo reach the utmost limit 
of the earth, — 

The Scythian track, tho desert with¬ 
out mau. 


And now, Hephrestiis, thou must 
n(uids fuUil 

The mauilate of our Father, and wtih 
links 

IndisHoUibloof adamantine chains 

Fasten against this beetling preeijuee 

This guilty god. Because he filched 
away 

Thine own bright flower, the glory of 
plastic fire, 

And gifted mortals with it, — such a 
sin 

It doth behoove ho expiate to the gods, 
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Learning to accept the empery of Zens, 

And leave off his old trit^k of loving 
man. 

lIeph(xMus. O Strength and Force, 
for you our Zeus’s will 

Presents a <ieeil for doing, no more I — 

But ly 

I lack your daring, up tins storm-rent 
eiiasni 

To fix with violent hands a kindred 
god, 

Howlnut necessity compels me so 

That I must daro it, and our Zeus 
comiuaiuls 

With a most inevitable word, IIo, 
thou I 

High-thoughted son of Themis, w^ho is 
sage ! 

Thee loatli, I loath must rivet fast in 
chains 

Against this rocky height iinclbrab hy 
man, 

Where never human voice nor face 
shall find 

Out thee wdio lov’st them; and thy 
beauty’s flower. 

Scorched in the sun’s clear heat, shall 
fa(l(^ aw'ay. 

Kiglit shall come up w ith garniture of 
stars 

To comfort thee with shadow, and the 

SUll 

Disperse wdth ret rick t beams the 
morning-frosts; 

But through all changes, sense of pres¬ 
ent woe 

Shall vex thee sor(% because with 
none of tlu in 

There counts a hand to free. Such 
fruit is ]iln(*k(Hl 

From love of man ! And in that thou, 
a god, 

Didst brave the wrath of gods, and 
give away 

Undue resjiect to mortals, for that 
crime 

Thou art adjudged to guard this joy¬ 
less rock. 

Erect, unslumbering, bending not the 
knee, 

Ami many a cry and unavailing moan 

To utter on the air. For Zens is stern. 

And new-made kings are cruel. 

Strenf/th . Beit so. 

Why loiter in vain pity? Why not 
hate 

A god the gods hate? — one, too, who 
betrayed 

Thy glory uuto men ? 


JTepkoBstus. An awful thing 

Is kinship joined to friendship. 

htraKjih. Grant it he: 

Is disobedience to the Fatlier’s word 
A possible thing? Dost quail not 
more for that ? 

Thph<£$ins. Thou, at least, art a 
stern one, ever hold. 

StrcmfUi. Why, if I wept, it were no 
remedy; 

And do not Uloii spend labor on the air 
To bootless uses. 

Ilcphccatvs. Cursed handicraft! 
I curse and hate thee, O my craft 1 
Strength. Why hate 

Tliy craft most fdainly innocent of all 
These pending ills ? 

JIc/iJKeatns. 1 would some other hand 
Were here to work it I 
Etrenf/th. All w'ork hath its pain, 
Except to rule the gods. There is 
none free 

Except King Zeus. 

Ilcphwsfvs. I know it very well; 
I argue not against it. 

StroHfth. Why nor, then, 

Make haste and lock the fetters over 

HIM, 

Lest Zens behold thee lagging? 

Ih’pluyMvR. Here be chains. 

Zeus may behold those. 

Sfrcnfi'th. Sei^e hiiTi; strike amain; 
Strike with the hammer on each side 
his hamls; 

Rivet him to tlie rock. 

Jlcphte.^iUm. The work isKione, 

And thoroughly done. 

Etvciujth. Still faster grapple him; 
Wedge Inm in deeper; leave no inch 
to stir. 

He’s t(?rrihlc for finding a W'ay out 
From the irreimaliable. 

JkphcEstvs. Here’s an arm, at least, 
Grap]>le<l past freeing. 

,^trcnf/ih. Now, then, buckle mo 
The other securely. Let this w ise one 
learn 

He’s duller than our Zeus. 

Ifcjthaestys. Oh, none but he 

Accuse me justly. 

Strength. Now, straight through the 
chest, 

Take him and bite him with the 
clenching tooth 

Of the adamantine wedge, and rivet 
him. 

IlephmsVtts. Alas, Prometheus, what 
thou sufferest here 
I sorrow over. 
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Strength. Dost thou flinch again, 
And breathe groans for the enemies 
of Zeus V 

Beware lest thine own pity find thee 
out. 

Ilephoisttis. Thou dost behold a spec¬ 
tacle that turns 
The sight o* the eyes to pity. 

Strength. I behold 

A sinner suffer his sin’s penalty. 

But lash the thongs about his sides. 

Uephoistns. So much 

I must do. Urge no farther than I 
must. 

Strength. Ay, but I wfll urge I and, 
with shout on shout, 

Will hound thee at this quarry. Get 
thee down, 

And ring amain the iron round his 
legs. 

llephmstns. That work was not long 
doing. 

Strength. Heavily now 

Let fall the strokes upon the perfo- 
rant gyves; 

For he who rates the work has a 
heavy hand. 

JIeph(£sti(.H. Thy speech is savage as 
thy shape. 

Strength. Be thou 

Gentle and tender, but revile not 
For the linn will and the untruc¬ 
kling hate, 

JJeph(£stus. Let us go. Ho is net¬ 
ted round with chains. 

Strength. Here, now, taunt on 1 and, 
having spoiled the gods 
Of lioTiors, crown withal thy mortal 
men 

Who live a whole day out. AVhy, 
how could l/ie?/ 

Draw off from thee one single of thy 
griefs ? 

Methinks the Dremons gave thee a 
Avrong name, 

Prometheus, which moans Providence, 
Ix^cause 

Thou dost thyself need providence to 
see 

Thy roll and ruin from the top of 
doom. 

rronu’thens {(done). O holy ^ther, 
and swifLwinged Winds, 

And Iliver-vvells, and I>auglitcr innu- 
merous 

Of yon sea-waves I Earth, mother of 
us all, 

And all-vie wing cyclic Sun, I cry on 
you, — 


Behold me a god, what I endure frora 
gods I 

Behold, with throe on throe, 

How, wasted by this woe, 

I wrestle down the myriad years of 
time 1 

Behold how, fast around me, 

The new King of the hapi>y ones 
sublime 

Has flung the chain he forged, has 
shamed and hound me I 

Woe, woe ! to-day’s woe and the 
coming morroAv’s 

I coAmr with one groan. And where 
is found me 

A limit to these sorrows ? 

And yet what word tlo I say? I 
have forclcnown 

Clearly all things that should be; 
nothing done 

Comes sudden to my soul; and I 
must bear 

What is ordained with patience, 
being aAvare 

Necessity doth front the uniA’erse 

With an invincible gesture. Yet 
this curse 

Which strikes me now I find it hard 
to bniA^e 

In silence or in speech. Because I 
gave 

Honor to mortals, I have yoked my 
soul 

To this compelling fate. Because I 
stole 

The st‘cr(‘,t fount of fire, whose bub¬ 
bles went 

0\mr the ferule’s brim, and man- 
ward sent 

Art’s mighty means and perfect ru¬ 
diment, 

That sin I expiate in this agony, 

Hung liere in fetters, ’neath the 
hlanehing sky. 

Ah, ah me 1 Avhat a sound I 
What a fragrance sweeps up from a 
lunion unseen 

Of a god, or a mortal, or nature be¬ 
tween, 

Sweeping up to this rock where the 
Earth has her bound. 

To liaA'e siglit of my pangs, or some 
gue.nlon obtain. 

Lo, a god in the anguish, a god in the 
chain ! 

The god Zeus hateth sore, 

And ids gods hate again, 

As many as tread on his glorified 
floor, 
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Because I loved mortals too much 
evermore. 

Alas me ! what a murmur and motion 
I hoar, 

As of birds flying near ! 

And the air undersiugs 

The li^ht stroke of tlieir wings, 

And all life that ai)])roaohes I wait for 
in fear. 

Cliorvs of Sea-nymphUf 1st strophe. 
Fear nothing ! our troop 
Floats lovingly u^) 

With a quick-oaring stroke 
Of wings steered to the rock, 

Having softened the soul of our 
father below. 

For the gales of swift-bearing have 
sent me a sound, ^ • 

And the clank of the iron, the nial- 
lettekl blow, 

Smote down the profound 
Of my caverns of old, 

And struck the red light in a blush 
from my brow, 

Till I sprang up unsandalled, in haste 
to behold, 

And rusluid forth on my chariot of 
wings manifold. 

Promethovs. Alas me ! alas me ! 

Ye offspring of Tetli;>s, vnIio lH)re at 
her bn'-ast 

Many children, and eke of Occanus,he, 

Coilin'g still around earth with per¬ 
petual unrest 1 
Ihdiold me and see 
How translix(‘d with the fang 
Of a f<‘tter I bang 

On the high-iutting rocks of this tis- 
sur(5, and k(U‘,p 

An unco^•et(^d watch o’er the w'orld 
and the dcaqi. 

Chorvs, 1st (Uitistrophe. 

I behold thee, rrometheus; yet now, 
yf‘t now, 

A terrible cloud whose rain is t(*ars 

Sweeps over mine ey(?8 that witness 
how 

Thy body appears 

Hung awaste on the rocks by infran- 
gibb^ chains; 

For nmv is the hand, new the rudder, 
that steers 

The shif) of Olympus through surge 
and wind. 

And of old things passed, no track is 
behind. 


Promethevs. Under earth, und<ir 
Hades, 

Where the home of tlie shade is, 
All into the deep, deep Tartarus, 

I would he had hiirletl me adown. 
I would he had plunged me, fastene<l 
thus 

In the knotted chain, with the savage 
clang, 

All into the dark, where there should 
be none, 

Neither god nor another, to laugh and 
see. 

But now the winds sing through 
and shake 

The hurtling chains wherein I 
hang. 

And I in my naked sorrows make 
Much mirth for my enemy. 

Chorus, 2d strophe. 

Nay 1 who of the gods hath a heart so 
stern 

As to use thy woe for a mock and 
mirth ? 

Wlio would not turn more mild to learn 
Thy sorrows ? who of the heaven 
and earth 

Save. Z(nis ? But he 
Bight WTathfully 
Bears on his S(!eptral soul unbent. 
Ami rules thereby the heavenly 
see(h 

Nor will he pause till ho content 
His thirsty heart in a finished deed, 
Or till Another shall ai>pear, 

To win l>y fraud, to sciztj hy fear. 
The hard - to - be - cajitured govern¬ 
ment. 

Proinothcus. Yet even of me he shall 
hav(i m‘(*d, 

That monarch of the bb'ssed 8(‘ed,— 
Of me, of me who now am cursed 
By his hitters dire.,— 

To wring my secret out withal, 

And learn by whom bis sceptre 
shall 

Be filched from him, as was at first 
His heavenly fire. 

But he never shall enchant me 
With Ids honey-lipped persua¬ 
sion ; 

Never, never, shall he daunt me, 
With the oath and threat of passion, 
Into speaking as they w'ant me, 

Till he loose this savage chain, 

And accept the expiation 

Of my sorrow in his pain. 
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ChoriLRy 2(1 antistrophe. 

Thou art, sooth, a brave god, 

And, for all thou hast homo 

From the stroke of the rod, 

Nouglit relaxest from scorn. 

But thou speakest unto me 
Too free and unworn; 

And a terror strik(*s through me 
And fest<irs niy soul, 

And I fear, in the roll 

Of the storm, for tliy fat© 

In the ship far from shore; 

Since the son of Saturiius is hard in 
Ills hate, 

And unmoved in his heart ever¬ 
more. 

Prometheus, I know that Zeus is 
stern; 

I know ho metes his justice by hjs will; 

And yet his soul shall learn 

More s dtness when once broken by 
this ill; 

And, cmrbing his unconqiujrable 
vaunt, 

Ho shall rush on in fear to inect with 
me 

AVho rush to me(‘t with liim in agony, 

To issues of harmonious covenant. 

Chonfs. Il<unovo the veil from all 
things, and relate 

The story to us,—of what crime ac¬ 
cused, 

Zeus smites thee with dishonorable 
pangs. 

Speak, if to teach us do not grieve 
thyself. 

]*romotJicHS. The utterance of these 
thiiigs is torture to nui, 

But so, too, is their silence: cacrh way 
li(*s 

Woe strong as fate. 

When gods began with wrath, 

And war rose up between tluiir starry 
brows, 

Some choosing to cast Chronos from 
his throne 

That Zeus might king it there, and 
some in haste 

With opposite oaths, that they would 
have no Zeus 

To rule the gods forever,—I, who 
brought 

Tlie counsel I thought meetest, could 
uot move 

The Titans, children of the Heaven 
and Earth, 

What time, disdaining in their rugged 
souls 


My subtle machinations, they as¬ 
sumed 

It was an easy thing for force to 
take 

The mastery of fate. My mother, 
then, 

Who is called not only Themis, but 
Earth too, 

(Tier single beauty joys in many 
names) 

Did teacih mo with reiterant prophecy 

What future should be, and how con¬ 
quering gods 

Shouhl not ju’evail by strength and 
vioUmce, 

But by guile only. When I told them 
so, 

They would not deign to contemplate 
the truth 

On all sides round; whereat I deemed 
it best 

To lead my willing mother upwardly, 

And set my Themis face to face with 
Zeus 

As willing to receive her. Tartarus, 

With its abysmal cloi.sterof the Dark, 

Because I gave that counsel, covers 
up 

The antiejue Chronos and his siding 
liosts, 

And, by that counsel helped, the king 
of gods 

Hath recompensed me with these bit- 
t(;r pangs; 

For kingship wears a cancer at the 
heart,— 

Distrust ill friendship. Do ye also 
ask 

What crime it is for which he tortures 
me ? 

That shall he clear before you. When 
at first 

He filled his father's throne, he^n- 
stantly 

Made various gifts of glory to the 
gods, 

And dealt the empire out. Alone of 
men, 

Of miserable men, he took no count, 

But yevarned to sweep their track off 
from the world. 

And plant a newer race there. Kot a 
god 

Resisted such desire, except myself. 

I dared it! I drew mortals back to 
light. 

From meditated ruin deep as hell 1 

For which wrong I am bent down in 
these pangs 
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Dreadful to suffer, mournful to be¬ 
hold, 

And 1 who pitied man am thought 
myself 

Unworthy of pity; while I render 
out 

Deep rhythms of anguish ’neath the 
harping hand 

That strike.s me thus, — a sight to 
shame your Zeus 1 

Choriis. Hard as thy chains, and 
cold as all these rocks, 

Is ho, Prometheus, wlio withholds his 
heart 

From joining in thy woe. I yearned 
before 

To lly this sight; and, now I gaze on 
it, ^ . 

I sicken inwards. 

Pi‘omcth('Ms. To my friends, indeed, 
I must be a sail sight. 

(Jhoma. And didst thou sin 

No more than so ? 

Prometheus. I did restrain besides 
My mortals from j)remeditatiiigdeath. 

Chorus. How didst thou medicine 
the plague-fear of de,atli ? 

Prometheus. 1 set blind l£oj)es to 
inhabit in their house. 

Chorus. By that gift thou didst help 
thy mortals well. 

Prometheus. I gave them also fire. 

Chorus. And have they now. 

Those creatures of a day, the red¬ 
eyed tire ? 

Prometheus. They have, and shall 
learn by it many arts. 

Chorus. And truly for such sins 
Zeus tortures thee, 

And will remit no anguish ? Is there 
set 

No limit before thee to thine agony ? 

Prometheus. No other — only what 
seems good to him. 

Chorus. And bow will it seem good ? 
what liope riunains ? 

Soest thou not that thou hast sinned ? 

But that thou hast sinned 
It glads me not to sjieak of, and 
grieves thee; 

Then let it pass from both, and seek 
thyself 

Some outlet from distress. 

Prometheus. It is in trutli 

An easy thing to stand aloof from 
pain, 

And lavish exhortation and advice 
On one vexed sorely by it. I have 
known 


All in previKsion. By my choice, my 
choice, 

I freely sinned, — I will confess my 
sin, — 

And, helping mortals, found mine 
own despair. 

I did not think indeed that I should 
pine 

Beneath such pangs against sucli 
skyey rocks, 

Doomed to this drear hill, and no 
ntiigh boring 

Of any life. But mourn not ye for 
griefs 

I bear to-day: hear rather, d:opi)ing 
down 

To the plain, how other woes creep 
on to me, 

And learn the consummation of my 
doom. 

Beseei'h yon, nymphs, beseech you, 
grieve for JU(3 

Who now am grieving; for Grief 
walks tlie earth. 

And sits down at the foot of each by 
turns. 

Chorus. Wo hear the deep clash of 
thy words, 

Prometheus, aud obey. 

And I sju-ing with a rapid foot 
away 

From the rushing car aud the holy 
air, 

The track of birds; 

And I drop to the rugged ground, 
and tlau'c 

Await the tale of thy desj[)air. 

OCBANUS enters. 

Oceanus. I riuich the Ixnirne of my 
weary road 

Where I may see and answer 
thee, 

Prometheus, in thine agony. 

On the back of the quick-winged bird 
I glode, 

And 1 bridled him in 
AVith the will of a god. 

Behold, thy sorrow aches in me 
Constrained by the force of kin. 

Nay, though that tie were all un¬ 
done, 

For the life of none beneath the sun 

Would I seek a larger beuison 
Than I seek for tliine. 

And thou shalt learn my words are 
truth, 

That no fair parlai^^ of the mouth 
Grows falsely out of mine. 
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I Now give me a deed to prove rny 

I faith ; 

For no faster friend is named in 
breatii 

Thar X, Oceanus, am thine 

Promrlhous. Ha! what has brought 
thee ? Hast thou also cot!H‘ 

To look upon my woe? How hast 
thou dar<!d 

To leave the d(‘ptha called sifter thee ? 
the eaves 

Self-hewn, and self-roofed with apon- 
tsineous rock, 

To visit Earth, tlie mother of my 
chain ? 

Ilsist come, indeed, to view my doom, 
and mourn 

That I should sorrow thus? Gaze 
on, and see 

How I, the fast friend of your Zeus, 
— imw I 

The erector of the empire in his liand. 

Am bent beneath that hand in this 
despair. 

Ommus. Promotl)eus, I behold; j 
and I woultl fain j 

Exhort thee, though already'subtle 
enough. 

To a better v;isdom. Titan, know 
thyself, 

And take new softness to thj^ man- 
inu's, since 

A now king rules the gods. If word.s 
like these. 

Harsh words and trenchant, thou 
wilt tling abroad, 

Zeus haply, though he sit so far and 
high, 

JVIay hear thee do it, and so this wrath 
of his. 

Which now affects thee fiercely, shall 
appear 

A mere chibrs sport at vengeance. 
Wretched god, 

Kather dismiss the passion which 
thou hast. 

And seek a change from grief. Per- 
haps I seem 

To addre‘.s.s thee with old saws and 
outworn smise; 

Yet such a curse, Prometheus, surely 
waits 

On lips that speak too proudly: thou, 
meantime. 

Art none the meeker, nor dost yield 
a jot 

To evil circumstance, preparing still 

To swell the account of grief with 
other griefs 


Than what arc liorne. Beseech thee, 
use m<‘, then, 

For counsel; do not spurn against the 
jiricks, 

Seeing that who reigns, reigns by 
m-uelty 

Instead of right. And now I go 
from luiiu^e, 

And will endeavor if a power of 
mine 

Can break thy fetters through. For 
thee— he calm, 

And smooth tl»y words from pas.sion. 
Knowe.st thou not 

Of perfe>et know bulge, thou* who 
knowest too mneh, 

That, where the tongue wags, ruin 
never lags? 

Ih’omctheus, I gratiilate thee wlio 
Inust .shared and dared 

All things with me, except their pen- 
alty. 

Enough so I h ave these thoughts. 
It cannot bi^ 

That thou shoiildst move iirM. Hb 
may not be moved; 

And thou, beware of sorrow on this 
road. 

Oceanus. Ay ! ever wiser for an¬ 
other’s use 

Than thine. The event, and not the 
jirojiheey, 

Attests it to ine. Yet, where now I 
rush. 

Thy wisdom hath no power to drag 
me hack, 

Bccansi^ I glory, glory, to go hence, 

And win for thee deliverance from 
thy pangs, 

As a free gift from Zeus. 

Prometheus. Why there, again, 

I give tlH'.e gratnlatiou and applause. 

Thou laekest no good will. But, as 
for deeds, ' 

Do nought! ’twere all done vainly, 
Itelping nought, 

Whatever thou wouldst do. Bather 
take rest. 

And keep thyself from evil. If I 
grieve, 

I do not therefore wish to multiply 

The griefs of others. Verily, not so! 

For still iny brother’s doom doth vex 
my soul, — 

My brother Atlas, standing in the 
west. 

Shouldering the column of the heaven 
and earth, 

A difficult burden! 1 have also seen, 
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And pitied as I saw, the earth-born 
one, 

The inhabitant of old Cilician caves, 
The great war-monster of the hundred 
heads, 

(All taken and bowed beneath the 
violent Hand) 

Typhon the fieree, wlio did resist the 
gods, 

And, hissing slaughter from liis dread¬ 
ful jaws. 

Flash out ferocious glory from his eyes 
As if to storm the throne of Zeus. 
Whereat, 

The sleepless arrow of Zeus flew 
straight at him, 

The headlong bolt of tliunder breath¬ 
ing flaine, 

And struck him downward from his 
eminence 

Of exultation; through the very soul 
It struck him, and his strength was 
wither(‘(l up 

To ashes, thunder'blasted. Now he 
lies, 

A helpless trunk, supinely, at full- 
length 

Beside the strait of ocean, spurred into 
By roots of A<2tna, high upon whose 
tops 

Ilepluestus sits, and si rikes the flash¬ 
ing ore. 

From thence the rivers of fire shall 
burst away 

Hercaft(W, and devour with savage 
jaws 

The e(jual plains of fruitful Sicily, 
Such iiassion he shall boil back in hot 
darts 

Of an insatiate fury and sough of flame, 
Fallon Typhon, liowsoever struck ami 
charred 

By Zeus’s bolted thunder. But for 
thee, 

Thou art not so unlearned as to need 
My teaching; let thy knowledge save 
thyself. 

I quaff the full (uip of a present doom. 
And wait till Zeus hath quenched his 
will in wrath. 

Oceanns. Prometheus, art thou ig¬ 
norant of this, 

That words do medicine anger ? 

PnmicUiCAis. If the word 

With seasonable softness touch the 
soul, 

And, where the parts are ulcerous, 
se^r them not 
By any rudeness. 


Oceamts, With a noble aim 

To dare as nobly — is there harm in 
that f 

Dost thou di.scern it ? Teach me. 

PnmietheuK. I <Uscern 

Vain aspiration, unresultive work. 
Occanus. Then suffer me to bear 
tlui brunt of this, 

Since it is protitaVile that one who is 
wi.se 

Should seem not wise at all. 
Prometheuif. And such would 

seem 

My very crime. 

Oceanas. In truth thine argu« 

meiit ^ 

Sends me back home. 

Prometheus. Lest any lament 

for mo 

Should cast thee down to liate. 

Oceanus. The hate of him 

Who sits a m^w king on the absolute 
throne ? 

Promeiliras. Ihnvare of him, lest 
thine Jieart grieve by him. 

Ocean as. Tliy doom, Prometheus, 
bo my teacher I 
Prometheus. Go I 

Depart I Beware! And keep the 
mind thou hast. 

Oceanus. Tliy words drive after, as 
I rush before. 

Lo, my four-footed bird sweeps smooth 
and wide 

The flats of air with balanced pinions, 
glad 

To bend bis knee at home in the ocean- 
stall. 

[Oceanus departs. 

Cho'TiiSy 1st strophe, 

I moan thy fate, I moan for thee, 
Prometheus! From my eyes too 
tciiider 

Drop after drop incessantly 
The tears of my heart’s pity render 
My cheeks wet from their fountains 
free; 

Because that Zens, the stern and cold. 
Whose law is taken from his breast, 
Ujdifts his scei)tre manifest 
Over the gods of old. 

1st antistrophe. 

All the land is moaning 
With a murmured plaint to-day; 

All the mortal nations 
Having habitations 
Xu the lioly Asia 
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Are a Hirpe eiitoningj 
For thine lionor and tliy brothers*, 
Once majestic beyond others 
In the old belief, — 

Now are groaning in the groaning 
Of thy tleeiwoiced grief. 

2(1 strophe 

Mourn the maids inhabitant 
Of the Colcliian land, 

Who with wliite, calm bosoms stand 
In the battle’s roar : 

Mourn the Scythian tribes that liannt 
The verge of earth, Maeotis’ shore. 

2d anfistrophe. 

Yea I Arabia’s battle crown, 
And dwellers in the beetling 
town 

Mt. (’ancasns sublimely nears — 
An iron squadron, thundering 
down 

With the sharivprowed si)cars. 

But one other before have I scon to 
remain 

By invincible pain, 

Bound and vanquished, — one Titan I 
’twas Atlas, who bears 
In a curse from the gods, by that 
strength of his ow7i 
Which he everTiiorc wears, 

The weight of the heaven on his shoul¬ 
der alone, 

While he sighs up the stars; 

And the tides of the ocean wail, bursts 
ing their bars; 

Murmurs still thv profound, 

And black Hades roars up through the 
('hasm of the ground. 

And the fountains of pure-running 
rivers moan low 
In a j)athos of woe. 

Pro7neihens. Beseech you, think not 
I am silent thus 

Through pride or scorn. I only gnaw 
iny heart 

With meditation, seeing myself so 
wronged. 

For see—their honors to these new- 
made go<ls, 

What other gave but I, and dealt them 
out 

With distrihntioii ? Ay I but here I 
am dumb; 

For here I should repeat your knowl¬ 
edge to you, 

If I snake aught. List rather to the 
deeds 


I did for mortals; how, being fools 
before, 

I made them wise and true in aim of 
soul. 

And let me tell you, — not as taunt¬ 
ing men, 

But teaching you the intention of my 
gifts,— 

How, first beholding, they beheld in 
vain, 

And, bearing, beard not, but, like 
slianes in dreams, 

Mixed all things wildly down the te¬ 
dious time, 

Nor knew to build a liouse against the 
sun 

With wicketed sides, nor any wood¬ 
craft knew, 

But lived, like silly ants, beneath the 
ground 

In hollow caves unsunned. There 
cjimc lo them 

No steadfast sign of winter, nor of 
spring 

Flower-perfumed, nor of summer full 
of fruit. 

But blindly and lawlessly they did all 
things, 

Until I taught them how the stars do 
rise 

And set ill mystery, and devised for 
them 

Number, the inducer of philoso¬ 
phies. 

The synthesis of letters, and, beside, 

Th<‘ artificer of all things, memory, 

That sweet muse-mother. I was first 
to yoke 

The servile beasts in (‘ouples, carry¬ 
ing 

An heirdom of man’s burdens on their 
backs. 

I joined to chariots, steeds, that lo^e 
the bit 

They champ at, —the chief pomp of 
golden ease. 

And none but I originated ships, 

The seaman’s chariots, wanderings on 
the brine 

With linen wings. And I — oh, mis¬ 
erable 1 — 

Who did devise for mortals all these 
arts, 

Have no device left now to save my¬ 
self 

From the woe I suffer. 

Chorus. Most unseemly woe 

Thou sufferest, and dost stagger from 
the sense 
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Bewildered f Like a bad leech falling 

8i<!k. j 

Thou art faint at soul, and caust not i 
find the drugs 

Bequired to save thyself. 1 

Proructheits. Harken the rest, 

And marvel further, what more arts 
and means 

I did invent,— tliis, greatest: if a 
man 

Fell sick, there was no cure, nor escu¬ 
lent 

Nor chrism nor liquid, but for lack of 
drugs 

Men pined and wasted, till I showed 
them all 

Those mixtures of emollient reme¬ 
dies 

Whereby they mighj: be rescued from, 
disease. 

I fixed the various rules of mantic 
art. 

Discerned the vision from the com¬ 
mon dream, 

Instructed them in vocal auguries 

Hard to interpret, and defined as 
plain 

The wayside onu'us, — flights of (‘rook- 
clawed birds,— 

Slunvcd which arc hy their nature 
fortunate. 

And which not so, and what the fo(Hl 
of each, 

And what the hat(‘s, affections, social 
needs 

Of all to one another, — taught what 
sign 

Of visec'ral lightness, colored to a 
shade, 

May charm tlie genial gods, and what 
fair si>ots 

Commend the lung and liver. Burn¬ 
ing so 

The limbs incased in fat, and the long 
chine, 

I led iny mortals on to an art ab¬ 
struse, 

And cleared their eyes to the image in 
the fire. 

Erst fihiK^d in dark. Enough said 
HOW’ of this. 

For the other helps of man liid un¬ 
derground. 

The iron and the brass, silver and 
gold. 

Can any dare affirm he found them 
out 

Before me ? None, I know ! unless he 
choose 


To lie in his vaunt. In one word 
learn the w hoh*,— 

That all arts cairns to mortals from 
ProiiK'thens. 

Ch.cru». (livti mortals now no inex¬ 
pedient help, 

Neglecting thine own sorrow. I have 
hope still 

To see thee, br(‘aking from the fetter 
here, 

Stand np as str»jng as Zeus. 

This ends not thus, 
The oracular fate ordains. I must be 
bowed 

By infinite woes and pangs to escape 
this chain. 

Necessity is stronger than mine art. 

Chorun. M ho holds the helm of that 
Ncc(‘ssity ? 

rromet/icius. The threefold Fates 
and the iniforgetting Furies. 

Chorus. Is Z(*us less absolute than 
tJiesci are ? 

PnmcUujus. Yea, 

And tli<‘r<‘f()re cannot fiy what is or- 
daiiH‘d. 

Chorus. What is ordained for Zens, 
except to be 
A king forever ? 

Prometheus. ’Tis too early yet 
For tli<‘e to learn it : ask no more- 

Chorus. Perhaps 

Tliy seen*! may be soinctbing holy ? 

Promcihevs. Turn 

To allot h(‘r matter: this, it is not time 
To speak abroad, but utterly to veil 
Insilenc(‘. Forbythatsamesecretke^it, 
I ’seajx* tins chain’s dishonor, and its 
woe. 

Chorkin, JhI ntrophe. 

Never, oh never, 

May Zeus, the all-giver, 

■Wrestle dow^n from his throne 
In tliat might of his owm 
To antagonize mine I 
Nor let me d(‘lay 
As 1 Ixuid on my way 
Tow ard the gods of the shrine 
Where the altar is full 
Of the blood of the bull, 

Near the tossing brine 
Of Ocean my father. 

May no sin be sped in the word that 
is said, 

But mv vow he rather 
Consummated, 

Nor evermore fail, nor evermore 
pine. 
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Int anthtrophe, 

*Tis swe«t to have 
Life lengthened out 
With hopes proved bravo 
By the very doubt, 

Till the spirit infold 
Those manifest joys which were 
foretold. 

But I thrill to behold 
Thee, victim doomed, 

By the countless cares 
And the dr(*ar desjuiirs 
Forever c.onsume<l, — 

And all because thou, who art fear¬ 
less now 
Of Zeus above, 

Didst overflow for mankind below 
With a free-souled, reverent love. 

Ah, friend, behold and sec ! 
What’s all the beauty of humanity ? 
Can it be fair ? 

What’s all the strength? Is it 
strong ? 

And what> hope can they bear, 
These dying livers, living one day 
long? 

Ah, s(iest thou not, my friend. 
How ftMjblc and slow. 

And likt‘ a dr{*ain, doth go 
This ])oc)r blind manhood, drifte<l 
from its (Mid ? 

And how no mortal wranglings 
can confuse 
The harmony of Zeus ? 

Prometheus, I hav<! learnt these 
things 

From the sorrow in thy face. 

Another song did fold its wings 
Upon my lips in other days, 
when round the bath and round 
the bed 

The hymeneal chant iiistciad 
I sang for thee, and smiled, 

And thou didst l(!ad, with gifts and 
vows, 

Hesione, my father’s child, 

To be thy wedded spouse. 

lo enters. 

lo. What land is this ? what people 
is her(^ ? 

And who is he that writhes, I see, 

III the rock-liung chain ? 

Now what is tlui crime that hath 
brought thee to pain ? 

Now what is the land — make answer 
free — 


Which I wander through in my wrong 
and fear ? 

Ah, ah, ah me ! 

The gad-fly stingeth to agony 1 
O Earth, keep off that phantasm pale 
Of earth-born Argus 1 — ah ! I quail 
AVhen iriy soul d(jscries 
That herdsman with tlie myriad eyes 
Which seem, as he comes, one crafty 
eye. 

Oraves hide him not, though he 
should die; 

But he doggeth me in my misery 
From tin; roots of death, on high, on 
high; 

And along the sands of the siding 
deep. 

All famint^-worn, he follows me, 

And his waxen reed doth undersound 
Th<‘ watcirs round, 

And giveth a measure that giveth 
sleep. 

AVoe, woe, woe! 

Where shall my weary course lie 
done ? 

AYhat wouldst thou with me, Saturn’s 
son ? 

And in what have I sinned, that I 
should go 

Thus yok(‘d to grief by thine hand 
fon^ver ? 

Ah, ah I dost vex me so 

That I madden and shiver 
Stung through with dread? 
Flash th<^ fire down to burn me 1 
H<^ave the earth ui> to <.*over me I 
Plunge me in the deep, with the salt 
waves o^'er me, 

That the sea-ht*asts may be fed I 
O king do not spurn mo 
In my prayer I 

For this wandering everlouger, 
ev'ermore, 

Hath overworn me, 

And I know not on what shore 
I may rest from my despair. 

Chorus, nearest thou what the ox¬ 
horned maiden saith ? 

Prometheus. How could I choose 
but harken what she saith. 

The frenzied maiden? — luachus’s 
child? — 

Who love-warms Zeus’s heart, and 
now is lashed 

By Here’s hate along the unending 
ways? 
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lo. Who taught thee to articulate 
that name,— 

My father’s? Speak to Ins child 
lly grief and shame defiled 1 
Who art thou, vietiiii, thou who dost 
acclaim 

Mine anguish in true words on the 
wide air, 

And callest, too, by name the curse 
that came 

From ll(;re unaware, 

To waste and pierce me with its mad¬ 
dening goad ? 

Ah, ah, I leap 

With the ])augof the hungry; I bound 
on the road; 

I am driven by my doom; 

I am overcome 

By the wrath of an enemy strong*and 
deep 1 

Arc any of those who have tasted 
pain, 

Alas ! as wndcluKl as 1 ? 

Now tell nn^ plain, doth aught remain 
For my soul to endure beneath 1 he sky? 
Is there any help to be holpen by ? 

If knowhidge be in thee, let it 1x5 
said I 

Cry aloud — cry 
To the wand(5ring, woful maid. 

PromcthcHii. Whatev(5r thou wouldst 
l(5arn, I will declare'; 

No riddle upon my lips, but such 
straight words 

As friends should use to each other 
wh(5n they talk. 

Thou seest Prometheus, who gav(5 
mortals fire. 

lo, O common help of all men, 
known of all, 

O miserable Prometheus, for what 
cause 

Dost thou endure thus? 

rromcthc^tis. I have done with wail 
For my own griefs but lately. 

lo. Wilt thou not 

Vouchsafe the boon to irie ? 

Promethean. Say what thou wilt, 
For I vouchsafe all. 

lo. Spt5ak, then, and reveal 

Who shut thee in this chasm. 

Promethean. The will of Zeus, 

The hand of his lleplnestus. 

lo. And w hat crime 

Dost expiate so ? 

Promethean. Enough for thee I 

have told 
In so much only. 


Jo. Nay, but show besides 

The limit of my wandering, and the 
time 

Which yet is lacking to fulfil my 
grief. 

Promethean. Why, not to know were 
better than to know 
For such as tliou. 

Jo. Besi'.ech thee, blind me not 
To that which 1 must suffer. 

I*roi)tetheas. If T do, 

The reason is not tliat I grudge a 
boon. 

lo. What reason, then, prevents thy 
speaking out ? 

Promethean. No grudging, but a 
fear to break thine heart. 

Jo. Less care for me, I pray thee. 
Certainty 

I count for advantage. 

I^roDH'thea.s. Thou wilt have it so. 
And then'fore I must speak. Now 
h(5ar — 

Chorus. Not yet. 

Give half the guerdon my way. Lot 
us l(5aru 

First what the curse is that befell tlio 
maid. 

Her own voice telling her own wast¬ 
ing woes: - 

The sequence of that anguish shall 
await 

The teaching of thy lips. 

l^romethean. It doth behoove 

That thou, niai<l lo, shouldst vouch¬ 
safe to these 

The grace they i>ray, — the more, be¬ 
cause tlu'y are called 
Thy father’s sisters; since to open out 
And mourn out grief, where it is pos¬ 
sible 

To draw a tear from the audience, is 
a work 

That i)ays its own price well. 

Jo. I cannot choose 

But trust you, nymphs, and tell you 
all yc. ask, 

In clear words, though I sob amid 
my speech 

In speaking of the storm-curse sent 
from Zeus, 

And of my beauty, from which height 
it took 

Its swoop on me, poor wretch 1 left 
thus deformed 

And monstrous to your eyes. For 
evermore 

Around my virgin-chamber, wander¬ 
ing went 
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The nightly visions which entreated 
me 

With syllabled smooth sweetness,— 
“ Blessed maid, 

Why lengthen out thy maiden hours, 
when fate 

Permits the noblest spousal in the 
world ? 

When Zeus burns with the arrow of 
thy love, 

And fain would touch thy beauty? — 
Maiden, thou 

Despise not Zeus 1 depart to Lerne’s 
mead 

That’s green around thy father's 
fioe,ks and stalls, 

Until the i)assion of the heavenly 
Eye 

Be queiichod in sight.” Such dreams 
did all night long 

Constrain me, — me, unhappy ! — till I 
dared 

To tell my father how they trod tho 
dark 

With visionary steps. Whereat he 
sent 

His frequent heralds to tho Pythian 
fane, 

And also to Dodona, and inquired 

How best, by act or sijeech, to i)lcaso 
tho gods. 

The same retuniiug brought ba(;k 
oracle-s 

Of doubtful souse, indefinite response, 

Dark to interpret; but at last there 
came 

To Inachus an answer tlwit was <'lear. 

Thrown slraiglit as any bolt, and 
spnk(m out, — 

This; ” He should drive me from my 
home and land. 

And bid me wander to the cxtniine 
verge 

Of all the earth; or, if lie williMl it 
not, 

Should liave a thunder with a fiery 
eye 

Leap straight from Zeus to burn up 
all his race 

To tlie last root of it.” By wliich 
Loxian word 

Subdued, he drove me forth, and .slmt 
me out. 

He loath, me loath; but Zeus’s violent 
bit 

Compelled him to the deed: when in¬ 
stantly 

My body and soul were changed and 
distraught, 


And, horned as yo see, and spurred 
along 

By the fanged insect, with a maniac 
leap 

I rushea on to Cenchrea’s limpid 
stream, 

And Leriie’s fountain-water. There, 
the earth-born, 

The herdsman Argus, most immitiga¬ 
ble 

Of wrath, did find me out, and track 
me out 

With countless eyes set staring at my 
steps; 

And though an unexpected sudden 
doom 

Drew liim from life, I, curse-torment¬ 
ed still, 

Am driven from land to land before 
the scourge 

The gods hold o’er me So thou hast 
* heard the past; 

And, if a bitter future thou canst tell, 

Si)eak on. I cliarge theo, do not flat¬ 
ter me, 

Through pity, with false words; for 
in my mind 

Deceiving \vorks more shame than 
torturing dotli. 

Chorus. 

Ah, sihuiee liere I 
Kevermore, nevermore. 

Would I languish for 
The stranger’s word 
To thrill in mine ear — 

Nevermore for the wTong and the woe 
and t he fear 
So hard to beliold, 

So cruel to bear, 

Piercing my soul with a double-edged 
sword 

Of a sliding rold. 

Ah, Fate I ah, me I 
I shudder to see 

This wandex’ing ntaid in her agony. 

ProwethcKs. Oriof is too quick in 
thee, ami fear too full: 

Bo patient till thou hast learnt tlie rest. 

Chorus. Speak: teach. 

To those \vh(> are sad already, it 
seems sweet, 

By clear foreknowledge to make per¬ 
fect, pain. 

Promethous. Tho boon ye asked me 
first was lightly won; 

For first ye asked the story of this 
maid’s grief, 
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As her own lips niipfht tell it. Now 
remains 

To list what other sorrows she so 
young 

Must bear from Herd. Inachus’a 
child, 

O thou I drop down thy soul my 
weighty words, 

And measure out the landmarks 
whicdi are set 

To end thy wamlering. Toward the 
ori«mt sut» 

First turn thy faoe from mine, and 
journey on 

Along the desert-flats till thou shalt 
come 

Where Scythia’s shepherd-peoples 
dwell aloft, 

Perched in wheeled wagons jinder 
woven roofs. 

And twang the rapid arrow pftst the 
bow. 

Approach them not, but, siding in 
thy course 

The rugged shore-rocks resonant to 
the s(^a, 

Depart that country. On the left 
hand dwell 

The iron-work(?rs, called the Chaly- 
bcs, 

Of whom beware, for cortcs they are 
uncouth, 

And nowise bland to strangers. 
Ileaching so 

The stream Hybristes (wt^ll the 
called), 

Attempt no passage,—it is hard to 
l)ass, — 

Or ere thou come to Caiutasus itself, 

That highest of mountains, when; the 
river leaps 

The i)recipice, in his strength. Thou 
must toil up 

Those inountain-tops that neiglibor 
with the stars, 

And trt*ad the south way, and draw 
near, at last. 

The Ama/onian host that hatetli 
man. 

Inhabitants of Theiniscyra, close 

Upon Thermodon, where the sea’s 
rough jaw 

Doth gnash at Salmydessa, and j>ro- 
vide 

A (;ruel host to seamen, and to ships 

A stepdame. They, with unreluctant 
liand, 

Shall lead thee on and ou till thou 
arrive 


Just where the ocean-gates show nar¬ 
rowest 

On the Cimmerian isthmus. Leaving 
which, 

Behooves thee swim with fortitude of 
soul 

The strait Mamtis. Ay, and ever¬ 
more 

That traverse shall be famous on 
men’s lij)S, 

That strait called Bosphorus, the 
horned one’s road, 

So named because of thee, who so 
wilt pass 

From Enro})o*s plain to Asia’s conti¬ 
nent. 

IIow tliink ye, nymphs? the king of 
gods ai)pcars 

Impartial in ferocious deeds? Be¬ 
hold I 

The god desirous of this mortal’s love 
Hath (!urse<l lier with these wander¬ 
ings. Ah, fair eliild. 

Thou hast met a bitter groom for bri¬ 
dal troth 1 

For all tbon yvt hast heard can only 
prove 

The ineomphded i)reludoof thy doom. 

7o. Ah, all ! 

Prowcthcti.s, Is’t thy turn now to 
sliriek and moan ? 

How wilt thou, wlum thou hast har¬ 
kened what nunains? 

Chorus, B(!sidcs tlio grief thou hast 
told, can aught remain ? 

ProincthcKs. A sea of foredoomed 
evil worked to storm. 

Jo. AVhat boots my life, then ? why 
not (;ast myself 

Down heaillong from this miserable 
rock, 

Tliat, (la.sli<;d against the flats, I may 
redeem 

My soul from sorrow? Better once 
to die 

Than day by day to suffer. 

ProinrhicKs, Verily, 

It would be har<l for thee to hear my 
woe 

For whom it is appointed not to die. 
Death frees from woe; but I before 
me see 

In all my far prevision not a bound 
To all I suffer, ere that Zeus shall fall 
From being a king. 

lo. And can it ever be 

That Zens slmll fall from emjiire ? 

rrometh('.}is, Tkon, methinks, 

Wouldst take some joy to see it. 
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Jo, Could I choose ? 

1 who endure such pan^?s now, by that 
god 1 

Projnvth('t(s. Learn from me; there¬ 
fore, that the event shall be. 

lo. By wliom shall Ids imperial 
sceptred hand 
Be emptied so ? 

rivinethom. Himself shall spoil 
himself, 

Through bis idiotic counsels. 

7o. 1 low ? declare, 

Unless the word bring evil. 

rvomeihens. He shall wed. 

And in the raarriage-l)Oiid be joined 
to grief. 

Jo. A heavenly bride, or human ? 
Speak it out, 

If it bo uttcrable. 

Promethoua. Why should I 
whieli ? 

ult ought not to bo uttered, verily. 

lo. Then 

It is his wife shall tear him from his 
throne ? 

Promvthc.n«. It is his wife shall bear 
a son to him 

More mighty than the father. 

Jo. From this doom 

Hath ho no refuge ? 

Promolheuii. None: or ore that 1 
Loosed from the.se fetters — 

lo. Yea; but who shall loose 

While Zeus is adverse? 

Prometheus. One who is born of thee.: 
It is ordained so. 

Jo. What is this thou .sayest ? 

A son of mine shall liberate thee 
from woe ? 

Prometheus. After ten generations 
count three more, 

And find him in the third. 

Jo. The oracle 

Kcinains obscure. 

Prometheus. And search it not to 
learn 

Thine own griefs from it. 

Jo. Point me not to a good 

To leave mo straight bereaved. 

Prometheus. 1 am prepared 

To grant thee one of two things. 

Jo. But wliich two ? 

Set them before me; grant me power 
to choose. 

Prometheus. I grant it; choose now! 
Shall I name aloud 
What griefs remain to wound thee, 
or wliat hand 

Shall save me out of miue ? 


Chorus. Vouchsafe, O god. 

The one grace of the twain to her 
who jirays, 

The next to me, and turn back nei¬ 
ther prayer 

Dishonored by denial. To herself 
Recount the future wandering of her 
fe(d.; 

Then point mo to the looser of thy 
chain, 

Because I yearn to know him. 

Promethe/u.s. Since ye will, 

Of absolute will, this knowledge, I 
will .s(d. 

No contrary against it, nor keep hack 
A warn! of all ;^’e ask for. lo, first 
To thee I must relate thy wandering 
course 

Far Avinding. As I tell it, write it 
dowui 

Ill ihy sours book of memories. 

When thon hast past 
The refluent bound that parts two 
coiitimuits. 

Track on the footsteps of the orient 
sun 

In his own lire across the roar of 
s('as, — 

P^ly till thou hast reached the Gor- 
gomcaii flats 

Beside (astheiic. There the Phorci- 
d(?s, 

Three ancient maidens, live, with 
shajie of swan. 

One tooth hetw’ccii them, and one 
common (‘yc, 

On whom the sun doth never look at 
all 

With all his rays, nor evermore the 
moon 

When she looks through the night. 
Anear to whom 

Are the Gnrgon sisters three, en- 
clothed with wings, ' 

With twisted snakes for ringlets, 
man-abhorred: 

There is no mortal gazes in their face. 
And gazing can breathe on. 1 si>eak 
of such 

To guard thee from their horror. Ay, 
and list 

Another tale of a dreadful sight: be- 
Avare 

The Griffins, those unharking dogs of 
Zeus, 

Those sharjvmouthed dogs I — and 
the Arimaspian host 
Of one-eyed horsemen, habiting be¬ 
side 
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Tlie river of Pluto that runs bright 
with gold: 

Approach them not, hefleech thee. 
Presently 

Thou'It come to a distant land, a 
dusky trilie 

Of dwellers at the fountain of the 
Sun, 

Whence flows the River ^thiops,. 
wind along 

Its banks, and turn off at the cata¬ 
racts, 

Just as the Nile pours from the Byl)- 
line hills 

His holy and sweet wave: his course 
shall guide 

Thine own to that triangular Nile- 
ground 

Where, lo, is ordained for thee* and 
thine 

A lengthened exile. Have I said in 
this 

Aught darkly or incompletely? — 
now r<^p<iat 

The question, make the knowledge 
fuller 1 Lo, 

I have inon^ leisure than I covet here. 

Ckunts. If thou canst tell us aught 
that’s left untold, 

Or looscdy told, of her most dreary 
flight, 

Declare it straight; but, if thou hast 
uttered all, 

Grant us that latter grace for wdneh 
we prayed, 

Ileinenibering how we prayed it. 

Proihvihcun, She has heard 

The uttermost of her wandering. 
There it ends. 

Ihit, that sh<i may be certain not to 
Iiave heard 

All vainly, 1 will speak what she cn- 
<lured 

Ere coming hither, and invoke the 
past 

To prove iny prescience true. And 
a<^> — to leave 

A multitude of words, and pass at 
ouce 

To the 8ul)j(Hd of thy course — when 
thou hadst gone 

To those Molossian i)laius which 
SAVcc’p around 

Dodona shouldering Heaven, where¬ 
by fbe fane 

Of Zeus Thesprotian kcepetb oracle, 

And, wonder j)ast belief, where oaks 
do wave 

Articulate adjurations — (ay, the same 


Saluted thee in no perplexed phrase, 
But clear with glor 3 , noble wife of 
Zeus 

That shouldst he, there some sweet¬ 
ness took thy sense !) 

Thou didst rush further onward, 
stung along 

The ocean-shore, toward Rhea’s 
mighty bay, 

And, tost back from it, wast tost to ij 
again 

In stonny evolution: and know well, 
In coming time that hollow of the sea 
Shall bear the name Ionian, and pre¬ 
sent 

A inonnment of Jo’s passage through, 
Unto all mortals. Be these words the 
signs 

Of niy soul’s i)Ower to look beyond 
the veil 

Of visible things. The rest to you 
and her ^ 

I will declare in common audience, 
nym])I)S, 

Returning thither where iny speech 
brakij off. 

There is a town, (’anobus, built upon 
The e.arUi’s fair jiiargin, at the mouth 
of Nile, 

And on the mound washed up by it: 
lo,there 

Shall Zeus give back to thee thy per¬ 
fect mind, 

And only by the pressure and the 
touch 

Of a hand not terrible; and thou to 
Z(*iis 

Shalt bear a (Insky sou who shall be 
called 

Tlnmce Kpapbus, Tonrhed, That son 
shall pluck tlic! fruit 
Of all tliat land wide-watered by the 
How 

Of Nihq but after him, when counting 
out 

As far as the fifth full generation, 
then 

Full fifty maidens, a fair woman-rare, 
Shall back to Argos turn relindantly, 
To fly the proffered nuptials of their 
kin. 

Their father’s brothers. These being 
passion-struck, 

Like falcons bearing hard on Hying 
doves, 

Shall follow hunting at a quarry of 
love 

They should not liuiit; till envious 
Heaven maintain 
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Aciirso betwixt that beauty and their 
desire, 

And Greece receive them, to bo over¬ 
come 

In murthcrons woman-war by fierce 
red liaiids 

Kept vsavage by the night. For evcjry 
wife 

Shall slay a husband, dyeing deep in 
blood 

The sword of a double edge — (I wish 
indeed 

As fair a marriage-joy to all my foes !) 

One bride alone shall fail to smite to 
death 

The In',ad ujioii her })illow, touclnMl 
with love, 

Made imi)oteiit of i)urpose, and im¬ 
pelled 

To choose the lesser evil, — shame on 
her cheeks. 

Than blood-guilt on her hands; which 
brid(i shall boar 

A royal race in Argos. Tedious sp(joch 

AVero needed to rt'late i)arti(aiIarH 

Of these) things; ’tis enough.that from 
her seed 

Shall spring the strong He, famous 
with tb(‘, bow, 

AVhose arm shall bn'ak my fetters off. 
Ih’hold, 

My mother Themis, that old Titaness, 

I)eliv<'reil to me such an ora<‘le; 

lJut how and wlnni, 1 should be long 
tOSlM'Uk, 

And thou, in bearing, wonldst not. 
gain at all. 

Jo. Elcleii, clclcu ! 

JIow the spasm and the. pain, 

And the fire on the brain, 

Strike, Imrning me through ! 

JIow the sting of the curse, all allaitie 
as it Hew, 

ITicks me onward again ! 

How my heart in its terror issimrning 
my breast. 

And my eyes like the wheels of a 
chariot roll round ! 

I am whirled from my course, to the 
east, to the west, 

In the whirlwind of frenzy all mad¬ 
ly in wound; 

And my mouth is unbridled for an¬ 
guish and hat('. 

And iny words beat in vain, in wild 
storms of unrest. 

On the sea of my desolate fate. 

[lo runhcH uul. 


Chonts, — strophe. 

Oh, wise was he, oh, wise was he, 
Who first within his spirit knew, 

And with his tongue dtjclared it true, 
That love comes best that comes unto 
The equal of degree I 
And that the poor and that the low 
Should seek no love from those above, 
\VTi(»se souls are fiiittered witli the 
flow 

Of airs about their goldc'U heiglit, 

Or proud because they see arow 
Ancestral crowns of light, 

Aniib*ro]>hr.. 

Oh, never, never, may ye. Fates, 
Fx'liold me with your awful (\ves 
Lift mine too fiuidly up the skies 
Wlu're Z('Us upon the juirple waits ! 

Kor h't me step too near, too near, 
To any suitor bright from lieaven; 

lh‘<-aus(' 1 S(‘<', Ix'cause T fear. 

This loveh'ss maiden vtjxed and laden 
Ly this fell curse of Here, driven 
On \\ anderings dreail and drear. 

Epodc. 

Nay, grant an equal troth instead 
Of nuptial lov(', to bind me by ! 

It will not hurl, 1 shall not <lread 
To meet it in rejdy. 

Ibil l(‘l not lo\’e from those above 
Ib'vert ami iix me, as 1 sai<l, 

With that im'vilabb* Eye I 
I have no sw<u\l to tight that fight, 

I liave no stnmgth to tread that 
l>ath, 

T know not if my nature hath 
The ]»owerto Ix'a.r, 1 cannot see 
AVhitlnT from Zeus’s infinite 
1 have the juiwer to lice. 

PnonviJnufi. Yet Zeus, albeit most 
absoluli' of will. 

Shall turn to meekness, — sneh a mar¬ 
riage-rite 

Ho liolds in ]in']iaration, whieli anon 
Shall thrust liim heatllong from his 
gerent .seat 

Adown tlie abysmal void; and so the 
curse 

Ills father Gliroiuts niiitlered in his 
fall. 

As Ik' fell from his ancient thrfuie and 
eurvse.d, 

Shall be aeeoraplislicd wholly. No 
escape 

From all that ruin shall the filial 
Zeu.s 
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Find ^^ranted to him from any of his 
^ods, 

Unless 1 teach him. I the refuge 
know, 

And 1, the means. Now, therefore, 
let him sit 

And hrav(i the imminent doom, ami 
fix his faitli 

On his supernal noises liiirt ling on 
AVith restless hand the holt that 
breathes out lire; 

For th(\se things shall not help him, 
none of tlioni, 

Nor hiniler his j)erditi()n when he falls 
To shame, ami lower than patience: 
such a foe 

He doth liimself prepare against him¬ 
self, 

A wonder of uneompierahle hate, 

An organizer of siil>lim('r lire 
Than glares in lightnings, and of 
grand(!r souml 

Than aught tlie thunder rolls, out- 
thundering it, 

AVdth power to shatter in Poseidon’s 
fist 

The trident-s])(‘ar, which, while it 
phigiK^s th(^ sea, 

Doth shake the shores around it. 
Ay, and Zeus, 

Precipitated thus, shall learn at 
](mgth 

The differenee, betwixt rule and servi¬ 
tude. 

Chorus. Tliou makest threats for 
Zeus of thy desires. 

PronK’tJiens. I t('ll you all these 
things shall be fulfilhHl 
Even so as 1 desire them. 

Chorus. Must W(‘, then. 

Look out for oiHi shall come to master 
Zeus? 

Vnniu'lhcn.s. These cliains weigli 
lighter than his sorrows sliall. 

Chorus. How art thou not afraid 
to utter such words ? 

rroiuvtheu.s. What should / fear, 
who cannot die ? 

Chorus. But he 

Can visit thee with dreader wue than 
deatli’s. 

rroiuctheus, AVhy, let him do iti 
I am here, nreiiared 
For till things auu their pangs. 

Chorus. The wise are they 

AVho reverence Adrasteia. 

Pnnnetheus. Beverenoe thou, 

Adore thou, flatter thou, whomever 
reigns, 


Whenever reigning! But for me, your 
Z<'iis 

Is less than nothing. Let him act and 
reign 

Ilis l)rief hour out according to hia 
will: 

ITo will not, therefore, rule the gods 
too long. 

But lol I .s<ie that courier-god of Zeus, 

That new-mado menial of the new- 
crowned king: 

He, doubtless, comes to announce to 
us something new. 

Hermks enters. 

Ilennes. I speak to thee, the soph¬ 
ist, the talker-down 

Of scorn by scorn, the sinner against 
gods. 

The revereneer of men, the thief of 
tir(% — 

I sp(‘ak to thee and adjure thee: 
Zeus re(|uires 

Thy dei^laratiou of what marriage-rite 

Thus nmves thy vaunt, and shall here¬ 
after cause 

His fall from (Uiipiro. Do not wrap 
thy speech 

In riddles, but speak clearly. Never 
east 

vVinhiguous paths, Prometheus, for 
my h'ct, 

Since Z(ms, thou inayst perceive, is 
searcMtly won 

To mercy by such moans. 

Prometheus. A speech well- 

mouthed 

In the utterance, and full-niimhid in 
tli(' sens(‘, 

As dotli held a servant of the gods! 

New gods, ye newly reign, and think, 
forsootli, 

Vo dwell in towcu’s too liigh for any 
dart 

To earry a wound there ! Have I not 
stood by 

AVliile two kings fell from thence ? 
ami shall 1 not 

Behold the third, the same who rules 
you now, 

Fall, shamed to sudden ruin? Do I 
seem 

To tremble and quail before your 
modern gods ? 

Far be it from me ! For thyself, de¬ 
part; 

Re-tread tliy steps in haste. To all 
t.hoii hast asked 

1 answer nothing. 
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Hermes, Such a wind of pride 

Impelled thee of yore full sail upon 
these rocks. 

Prometheus, I would not barter — 
learn thou soothly that I — 

My suffering for thy service. 1 main¬ 
tain 

It is a nobler thing to serve these 
rocks 

Than live a faithful slave to father 
Zeus. 

Thus uj)on scorners I retort their 
scorn. 

Hermes. It seems that thou dost 
glory in tliy despair. 

Prometheus. I glory? Would my 
foes did glory so, 

And I stood by to see theml —naming 
whom, 

Thou art not unrernemhered. 

Hermes. Dost thou charge 

Me also with the blame of thy mis¬ 
chance ? 

Prometheus, I tell thee I loathe the 
universal gods, 

Who, for the good I gave them, ren¬ 
dered back 

The ill of their injustice. 

Hermes. Thou art mad, 

Thou art raving, Titan, at the fever- 
height. 

Prometheus. If it be madness to 
nblior my foes, 

May I be mad ! 

liermes. If thou wert prosperous, 
Tliou wouldst be uiic-ndurable. 

J'rometheus. Alas! 

Hermes Zeus knows not that 
word. 

Prometheus, Ihit maturing Time 
Tcjudics all things. 

Hermes. Ilowbeit, thou hast not 
learnt 

The wisdom yet, thou needest. 

Prometheus, If I had, 

I should not talk thus with a slave 
like thee. 

Hermes. No answer thou vouch- 
^ safest, T l>elieve, 

To the great Sire’s reeptirement. 

Prometheus. Verily 

I owe him grateful service, and should 
pay it. 

Hermes, Why, thou dost mock me. 
Titan, as I stood 
A child before tliy face. 

Prometheus, No child, forsooth, 
But ytit more foolish than a foolish 
child, 


If thou expect that I should answer 
aught 

Thy Zeus can ask. No torture from 
his hand, 

Nor any machination in the world, 
Shall force mine utterance ere he 
loose, himself, 

These cankerous fetters from me. 
For the rest, 

Let him now hurl his blanching light¬ 
nings down, 

And with his white-winged snows, 
and mutterings deep 
Of suhterraneaii thunders, mix all 
things, 

Confound them in disorder. None of 
tliis 

Shall hend my sturdy will, and make 
me speak 

The name of his dethroner who shall 
come. 

Hermes, Can this avail thee? Look 
to it! * 

Prometheus. Long ago 

It was looked forward to, j)recoun- 
selled of. 

Hermes. Vain god, take rigliteous 
couraged Dare for once 
To apprehend and front thine agonies 
With a just prudeiK^e. 

Prometheus. Vainly dost thou chafe 
My soul with exhortation, as yonder 
sea 

Goes Ix^ating on the rock. Olil thiuk 
no more 

That T, fear-struck hy Zeus to a wo¬ 
man’s mind, 

Will su|)pli(;ate liim, loathed as he is, 
Wil li fmninine nuliftingsof my hands. 
To break these cliains. Far from me 
be the thought! 

liermes. T have indeed, methinks, 
said much iti vain. 

For still thy lieart beneath my show¬ 
ers of jirayers 

Lies dry and liard, nay, leaps like a 
young horse 

Who lutes against the new hit in his 
teetli. 

And tugs and struggles against the 
new-tried rein, 

Still fiercest in the feeblest thing of 
all, 

Which .sophism is; since absolute will 
<li.sjoine<l 

From perfect mind is worse than 
weak. Behdld, 

Unle.ss my words jiersuade tliec, what 
a blast 
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And whirlwind of inevitahlo woe 

Must sweej) peranasion through thoe ! 
For at 11 rat 

The Father will split up this jut of 
ro(;k 

With the great thunder and the 
bolted llaino, 

And hide thy body where a hinge of 
atone 

Shall catch it like an arm; and, when 
thou hast j)asaed 

A long black time within, thou shalt 
come out 

To front the sun while Zeus’s winged 
hound, 

The strong, carnivorous eagle, shall J 
wheel <lowu 

To meiit thee, self-called to a daily 
f(!aat, 

And set his fierce beak in thee, and 
tear off 

The long rags of thy flesh, and batten 
d(^ep 

Upon thy dusky liver. Do not look 

For any end, inoreov<‘r, io tins curse. 

Or ere some god api)ear to accept thy 
})angs 

On his own head vicarious, and de- 

S(UUUl 

With unroluctant step the darks of 
hell 

And gloomy ahy.sses around Tartarus. 

Then iioiuhu* this, — this threat is not 
a growtli 

Of vain invention; it i.s spoken and 
meant: 

King Zeua’a mouth is impotent to lie, 

Consummating the utterance by the 
a(;t. 

So, look to it, thou I take heed, and 
nevermore 

Forget good counsel to indulge self- 
will. 

Chorus. Our Hermes suits his rea¬ 
sons to the times, 

At least I think so, since ho bids thoe 
dro]) 

Self-will for ja-udeut counsel. Yield 
to him I 

When the wise err, their wisdom 
makes their shame. 

Promethpus. Unto me the fore- 
knower, this mandate of power 
He cries, to reveal it. 

What’s strange in my fate, if I suffer 
from hate 

At the hour that 1 feel it? 

Let the locks of the, lightning, all 
bristling and whitening, 


Flash, coiling nui round, 
While the ether goes surging ’neath 
thunder and scxmrging 
Of wild winds unbound 1 
Let tlie i>last of the lirmanaent whirl 
from its place 
Tlie earth rooted below, 

And the brine of the ocean, in rapid 
emotion, 

be driven in the face 
Of the stars up in heaven, as they 
walk to and fro 1 

Let him hurl me anon into Tartarus 
— on — 

To the blackest degree. 

With Necessity’s vortices strangling 
me down; 

But ho cannot join death to a fate 
meant for me / 

Hermes. Why, the words that he 
speaks and the thoughts that 
he thinks 

Ani maniacal 1 — add, 

If the Fat(^ wlio hath bound him 
should loose not the links, 

He were utterly mad. 

Tlicn <lf‘part yo who groan with 
liirn. 

Leaving to moan with him; 

Go in haste I lost the roar of the 
thund(^r anearing 

Should blast you to idiocy, living and 
lu^aring. 

Chorus. Cbango thy speeidi for 
another, thy thought for a new. 

If to move me and teach me indeed 
be tliy can;; 

For tby words swerve so far from the 
loyal and true 

That tlm tliiuidor of Zeus seems 
more easy to bear. 

How I couldst teach me to venture 
such viUmess ? bt;liold I 

I choose with this victim this an¬ 
guish fort'told ! 

I recoil from the traitor in haste and 
disdain, 

And I know that the curse of the 
treason is worse 
Thun the pang of the chain. 

Hermes. Then nunember, O nymphs, 
what I tell you before, 

Nor, when pierced by the arrows 
that Atd will throw yon, 

Cast blame on your fate, and declare 
evermore 

That Zens thrust you on anguish he 
did not fon*Hliow you. 

Nay, verily, nay I for ye perish anon 
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For your deed, by yonr choice. By 
no blindness of doubt, 

No abruptness of doom, but by mad¬ 
ness alone, 

In the great net of Atd, whence 
none cometli out, 

Ye are wound and undone. 

Eromethens. Ay! in act now, in 
word now no more, 

Earth is rocking in space. 

And the thunders crash up with a 
roar upon roar, 

And the eddying lightnings tiiish 
lire in iny face, 

And tlie whirlwinds are wliirliiig the 
dust round and round, 


And the blasts of the winds univer¬ 
sal leap frc(*.. 

And blow each ui)on each with a pas¬ 
sion of sound, 

And ether goes mingling in storm 
with tin* sea. 

Such a curse on my head, in a mani¬ 
fest dreatl. 

From the hand of your Zeus has 
been hurtled along. 

Oh my mother’s fair glory ! O Ether, 
en ringing 

All eyes with the sweet common 
light of thy briiimng ! 

Dost sec how I suffer this 
wrong ? 


A LAMENT FOE ADONIS. 

FKOM TUK GREEK OF BION. 


T. 

I mourn for Adonis — Adonis is d(^ad, 

Fair Ailonis is dead, and the Loves 
are lamenting. 

Sleep, Cypris, no more on thy jnirple- 
strewed bed; 

Arise, wretcli stolcd in black, beat 
tby breast unrelenting, 

And sbritik to the worlds, “Fair 
Adonis is dead.” 

Ji. 

I mourn for Adonis — tlio Loves are 
lamenting. 

He lies on the hills in his beauty 
and death; 

The white tusk of a boar has trans¬ 
pierced his white thigh. 

Cytberea grows mad at his thin, 
gasping breiitb, 

While the black blood drips down on 
the pale ivory, 

And his eyeballs li(i (pienched with 
tlie weight of bis brows; 

The rose fades from his lips, and upon 
th(?m just parted 

The kiss dies tlie goddess consents 
not to lose. 


Though the kiss of the dead cannot 
make her glad-hearte«l: 

He knows not w ho kisses him dead 
in the dews. 


III. 

I mourn for Adonis — the Loves are 
lamenting. 

I>ee]), deep, in the thigh is Adonis’s 
wound; 

But a d(‘eper. is Cypris’s bosom pre- 
smitiiig. 

The youth lieth dead while his dogs 
liowl around, 

And the nymphs weep aloud from 
the mists of the liill, 

And tlie ])oor Apliroditd, with 
tre.s.s<*s unbound, 

All dishev(‘lle(l, niisaiidalled, shrieks 
irionrnfnl and shrill 

Through tile dusk of the groves. 
The thorns, t(‘aring her feid,, 

Gather up the red tiower of her blood 
which is holy, 

Each footstep she takes; and the 
valleys rej►eat 

The sharp cry she utters, and draw it 
out slowly. 
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She callH on lier spoiKse, her Assy¬ 
rian, on him 

Her own youth, while the dark blood 
spreads over hia body, 

The chest taking; hue from the gash 
in the liiub, 

And the bosom once ivory turning to 
ruddy. 

TV. 

All, ah, CytlK'Toa I the Loves aro la¬ 
menting. 

Sh(' lost her fair siunise, and so lost 
her fair smilii: 

'When he li\'ed sh<‘, was fair, by the 
\v}iol(i World’s consenting, 

Whose fairness is d(‘ad with him: 
woe worth tlu^ wliile ! 

All th(* mountains above, and tlw^ Oak- 
lands b(.dow, 

Murmur, ah, ah, Adonis! thcslre-ums 
ov(^rliow 

Aphrodite’s chtej) wail; river-fountains 
in pity 

We(ip .soft in the hills; and the flow¬ 
ers as they blow 

Kedderi outward with sorrow, while 
all h(‘,ar her go 

With th(! song of her sadness through 
mountain and city. 


V. 

Ah, all, Cytherca! Adonis is 
dead. 

Fair Adonis is dead — Echo an¬ 
swers Adonis 1 

Who weeps not for Oypris, when bow¬ 
ing her Injad 

She stares at the wound where it 
gajies ami astonies? 

— When, ah, ah! — slie saw how tlie 
blood ran away 

And em[)iirpled the thigh, and, with 
wild hands Hung out, 

Said with sobs, “ Stay, Adonis ! un¬ 
happy one, stay, 

Let me feel thee once more, let me 
ring thee aluiut 

With the clasp of my arms, and press 
kiss into kiss ! 

Wait a little, Adonis, and kiss me 
again, 

For the last time, beloved; and hut so 
miu’li of this 

That the kiss may l(‘arn life from tlie 
warmth of the strain ! 

^Till Ihy hniath siial! exude from thy 
ttoiil to my mouth, 


To my heart, and, the love-charm I 
once more receiving. 

May drink thy love in it, aud keep of 
a trutli 

That one kiss in the place of Adonis 
the living. 

Thou fliest me, mournful one, fliest 
me far, 

My Adonis, and seekest the Acheron 
]K)rtal, 

To Hell's cruel King goest down with 
a .s<‘ar, 

Whih‘ I weep and live on like a 
wretched iininortal, 

And follow no step! O Fersephon^, 
take him, 

My husband ! thou’rt better and 
brighter than 1, 

So all beauty Hows down to thee: 1 
cannot niake him 

Look ii]> at hiy grief: there’s despair 
in my (Ty, 

Since 1 wail for Adonis who died to 
me — died to me — 

Then, I fear//zee.' Art thou dead, 
my Adortnl ? 

Passion ends like* a dream in the sleep 
that’s denied to me, 

Cypris is widowed, the Loves seek 
tlndr lord 

All the hous<i tlirough in vain. Charm 
of cesfns lias ceasi^d 

With thy elasji! O too bold in the 
hunt tiast jireventing, 

Ay, mad, thou so fair, to have strife 
with a Ix'ust I ” 

Thus the goodi^ss wailed on; and 
the Loves are lamenting. 

VI. 

Ah, ah, Cytherea 1 Adonis is 
(l(^ad. 

She W(‘pt t<‘ar after tear with the blood 
which was shed. 

And both tiinu'd into flowers for the 
earth’s gardcn-elose, — 

Her tear, to the wind-flower; his 
blood to the rose. 


VII. 

I mourn for Adonis — Adonis is 
dead. 

Weei) no more in tlui woods, Cythe¬ 
rea, thy lover! 

So, well; make a place for his corse in 
thy bed, 

With the j>urples thou sleepest in, 
under aud over. 
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He’s fair, tliougli a eorse,— a fair corse, 
like a sl(U‘per. 

Lay liiiii soft iu the silks lie had 
pleasure to fold 

\Vlion, b(*side tluM^ at ui^ht, holy 
dreams deej) and deeper 

Enclosed his yoiinj' life, on the couch 
naade of gold. 

Love him still, poor Adoni.s; cast on 
him together 

The crowns and the flowers: since 
he died from the place, 

Why, let all die with him; let the 
blossoms go wither; 

Lain myrtles and olive-liuds down 
on his fa(‘e. 

Rain the myrrh down, hd. all that is 
best fall a-pining 

Since the myrrh of his life from thy 
keeping is sw(',))t 

Pale he lay, thine Adonis, in purples 
reclining: 

The Lov(‘s raised their voices around 
him and wept. 

They have shorn their bright curls off 
t(i cast on Adonis: 

One treads on his bow; on hjs arrows, 
aiitither; 

One br(‘.aks np a well-featliere<l quiv¬ 
er; and one is 

Bent low at a sandal, untying the 
strings; 

And one carries the vases of gold 
from the springs, 


While one washes the wound, and be¬ 
hind them a brother 

Fans down on tlie body sweet air 
with his wings. 

VI ri. 

Cytlicrca herself now the Loves are 
lamenting, 

Each torcli at the door Hyraenacus 
blew out; 

And, the inarriag(‘-wreath dropping 
its leaves as reiieiiting, 

No more “Ilynum, Hymen,” io 
chanted about; 

But th<} (li ai instead — “ai alas ” is 
lu'gun 

For Adonis, and th<m follows “ ai 
llymemeiiH I ’’ 

The Graces are weeping for Cinyris’ 
son, 

Sobbing low, each to each IBs fair 
eyes c,annot see us I ” 

Their wail st rikes more shrill than the 
sadden- Dione’s. 

The Fatt‘,s mourn aloud for Adonis, 
Adonis, 

Deep <*hanting: he hears not a word 
that they say: 

He loould lu^ar, hut Persephone has 
hitn iu keeping. 

—Cease nK)an, Cytherea ! leave pomps 
for to-day. 

And weep new wlum a new year re¬ 
fits thee for weeping. 


A VISION OF POETS. 


O sacred Essence, lif^ht.inpf me this hour. 
How may I lightly stile thy great 
power? 

Eefio. Power. 

Power! but of whence? under the green¬ 
wood sprjiye? 

Or liv’st in lieaven? saye. 

Echo. In Heavens aye. 


In n<*nvetis aye! tell, may I it obtaync ** 
By aims, by fubting, prayer, — by paine? 
Echo. liy paine. 

6h(jw tno the paine, ft shall ho under¬ 
gone : 

I to mine end will still go on. 

Ecfto, Go on. 

BRITANNIA’S PASTORALS. 


A POET could not sleep aright, 

For his soul kept up too much 
light 

Under his eyelids for the night. 


And thus he rose di.squiefcd, 

With sweet rhymes ringing through 
his head, 

And in the forest wandered, 
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Where, up the darkest glades, 

Th(^ moon had drawn lon;^ i-oloiiiiades 
Upon \vhos(; floor the verdnnt fades 

To a faint silvc*r, ]iavement fair 
The anti(iiui wood-nymj»hs searco 
would tlanj 

To footprint o’er, had such Ix’icn there, 

And ratluT sit hy hr(>ath](>ssly, 

WiMi f('ar in tlicir lar;j:(' eyes, to sec 
The eonseerate(l siuflit. lint me 

The ]uK*t, who, witli sj>irit-kiss 
Familiar, hail loni; elainuMl Inr his 
What,ever (‘artlil> beauty is. 

Who also in his spirit hon* 

A beauty ])assinL!: the (‘artii’s store*, 
\\'alke<l calmly <tnwa,rd <‘vernnn‘e. 

Jlis aimless thoughts in metre went 
a halM‘’s hand, without intent, 
Drawn <lown a seven-strinL^<>d instru- 
m<mt; 

Nor jarri'd it with his humor a,s. 

With a hunt stirrinu" of t.h(‘ j^rass. 

All aiiparition fair ilid jiass. 

ITe iniixht have h'ared anotlier limey 
lint all thinij;s fair and strani^e <lid 
ehime 

With his thon^dits IIkmi, as rhynui to 
rhyme. 

An aiifj^el had not startl<Ml him, 
AIi^^IiUmI from heavcMi’s hnrninc< rim 
To breathe from iL;lory in the Dim; 

Miudi less a lad.v ridinj^ slow 
Upon a palfrey w hit<‘ as snow. 

And smooth as a snow-elond leouhl |^o. 

Full upon his slie turned her face: 

“ What lio, sir ])oet! <lost llnni pace 
Oiir woods at ui^^ht in ghostly <’hase 

“ Of soiiui fair dryad of old tal(!S, 
Who (diauts Ix'tweeii the nightingales 
And over sleep Ity song prevails ? ” 

She smiled; hut he could see arise 
Her soul from far adown lier eyes, 
Prepared as if for saerilie(3. 

She looked a (lueeu who seemeth gay 
From royal gra(‘<3 alom*. “ Now, nay,” 
He answered, “ slumber iiassed away 


Compelled hy instincts in ray head 
Tliat I should see to-night, instead 
Of a fair nyinidi, some fairer Dread.” 

She looked up quickly to the sk.V 
And spake: “ The moon’s regality 
Will hear no jmiise; she is as I. 

“ She is in lieaven, and I on earth; 
This is my kingdom: I coin(3 forth 
To crown all poets to their worth.” 

He brake in with a voice that 
nmiirned: 

“To llu'ir worth, lady? They are 
.scorned 

l>y men they sing for, till iiiuriied. 

“To their worth? Ileauty in the 
mind 

Leaves the hearth cold, and love-re- 
li IHSI 

Ambitions make the world unkind. 

“The boor who j>loug]is the daisy 
down, 

T1m‘ elii«‘f wliosi' mortgage of renown 
Fixed upon graves has bought a 
crown — 

“ liot.h t hese arc hap])ier, more ap- 
prov(‘d, 

Thau po<‘t.s! — wliy should I he moved 
In .saying both are more beloved ” 

“ Th(3 south can judgi; not of tlio 
unrt li,” 

Slje resumed calmly: “1 come forth 
To crow n all ]) 0 (;ts to their worth. 

“Yea, verily, to anoint tlnmi all 
With hle.ssed oils, which snn'ly shall 
Sm(*ll svveeU'r as the ages fall.” 

“ As sweed,” tlH‘ po('t said, and rung 
A lou sad hiugli, “as flowers are, 
s])rung 

Out of their graves when they die 
young ; 

“As sweet as wiudow-(*glantine. 

Some hough of which, as they de- 
eliiu', 

The liired nurse gathers at their sign; 

“As sweet, in short, as iierfumed 
shroud 

Which tlie gay Roman maidens sewed 
For English Keats, singing aloud.” 
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I The lady ansvv(*n‘d, “ Yea, as sweet 1 
Tlie thinj»s thou uamest being com¬ 
plete 

In fragrance, as I measure it. 

** Since sweet the death-clothes and 
I the kncdl 

f Of him who, luiving lived, <li(is well; 
f And wliolly sweet the asphodel 

I “ Stirred softly by that foot of his, 
i Wlien he tnvids l)rave on all that is, 

I Into the world of s(jnls, from this. 

“ Simie sweet the tears dropped at 
1 th<^ door 

Of tearbiss death, and ev(‘n before — 
Sweet, e.onseerabul evinaiiore. 

“ What, dost thou judge it a strange 
thing 

That ]K)(d,s, erowiKMl for vanquishing, 
Should bear some dust from out the 
ring? 

\ 

I “ dome on with me, come on with me, 
I And learn in e.omiiig: bit me‘free 
j Thy spirit into vcnity.” 

[ She ceased: her palfrey’s pa(His sent 
; No separate noises as she went: 
i ’Twas a bee’s lium, a little spent. 

'i- 

\ And, whibi the poet seeiruid to tread 
I Along t.lu‘ drowsy noise so made, 

I Tile, forest heaved uj) overlu ad 

I Its billowy foliage tbrongli tlie air, 

1 And tin* ealm stars did tar and spare 
I O’erswini the masses evcwywhere, 

I Save when the overtojiping jiines 
^ l)id bar their tremulous light with 
I lines 

I All fix(id and blaidc. Now the moon 
I shines 

I 

[ A broader glory. You may see 
i;, The tr(!es grow rarer iiri-sently; 

The air blows up nn)re fresh and free; 

I Until they come from dark to light, 

I And from tlui forest to the sight 
I Of the large heaven-heart, bare with 
[ night, 

I A fiery throb in every star, 

1 Those burning arteries that are 
The conduits of God’s life afar. 


A wild brown moorland underneath. 
And four pools breaking U}) the heath ! 
With white low gleamings blank as 
death. 

Tlesiile the first pool, near the wood, 

A dea<l tree in set horror stood, 
reeled and disjointed, stark as rood; 

Since thund(‘r-stri(dten years ago. 

Fixed ill the spiM'tral strain and throe 
Wherewith it struggled from the 
blow: 

A inonninental tree, alone, 

That will not Ixmd in storms, tior 
groan, 

]>iit break olT sudden like a stone. 

Its lifeh‘ss shadow lies oblique 
Uiion the pool where, javelin-like, 

The star-rays quiver whibi they strike. 

“ Drink,” .said tlie lady, very still: 

“Be holy and cold.” 11(3 did her 
will. 

And drank the starry water chill. i 

The next fiool th(‘y came near unto | 
Was hare of tr(M‘s; th(*re, only grew i 
Straight Hags, ami lilies just a few, 

Which sullen on the water sate, 

And leant th(‘ir faces on the Hat, 

As wc'ary of the starlight-state. 

“Drink,” .said the lady, grave and 
sl(*w: 

“ H or/d’.s use iKdiooveth thco to 
know.” 

H<‘ drank the bitter wave below. 

The third pool, girt with thorny 
bnslu's, ** 

And tlaunting weeds and reeds and 
riisln^s 

That winds sang through in immrnful 
gushes, 

Was whitely smeared in many a 
round 

By a slow slime; the starlight swound 
Over the ghastly light it found. 

“Drink,” said the lady, sad and 
slow: 

“ World's love behooveth thee to 
know.” 

He looked to her commanding so; 
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Her brow was troubled; but her eye 
Struck clear to bis soul. For all 
rei»ly 

He drank the water suddenly, 

Then, with a deathly sickness, passed 
Beside the fourth pool and the last. 
Where weights of sliadow were down- 
■ cast 

From yew and ahh'r, and rank trails 
Of nightshade clasping the truiik- 
Hcalcs, 

And flung across the intervals 

Fivun yew to yew; who dares to st(3op 
Where those dank branches over- 
droo]>, 

Into his heart the chill strikes u]>,“ 

hears a silent gli^ling coil, " 

The snakes strain hard against the 
soil, 

His foot slips in their slimy oil, 

And toads seem crawling on his han<l, 
And clinging hats, hut dindy scanne<l. 
Full in his faco their wings expand. 

A paleness took the i)oed’s check: 
“Must I drink here/’* he seemed to 
se(d< 

The lady’s will with utterance meek: 

“ Ay, ay,” she said, “ it so must !)<»: ” 
(And this tinui sh<‘ sj^ake cheerfully) 

“ Behoove4S thee know world’s cruel- 
tijE 

He bowed his forehead till his mouth 
Curv^ed in the wave, and drank uii- 
loath 

As if from rivers of tlie soutlt; 

His lips sobbed through the water 
rank. 

His Innirt i)aused in him while lie. 
drank, 

His brain boat lieart-like, rose and 
sank, 

And lie swooned backward toa<lreairi 
Wlienun he lay ’twixt gloom and 
gli'am, 

With death and life at each extreme: 

And spiritual thun<lers, l>orn of soul. 
Not cloud, did leap from mystic, nole. 
And o’er him roll and euuutcr-roll, • 


Crushing their echoes reboant 
With their own wheels. Did Heaven 
so grant 

His spirit a sign of covenant? 

At last came silence. A slow kiss 
Did crown his forehead after this; 

His eyelids Hew back for the bliss. 

The lady stood beside his head, 
Smiling'a thought with hair dispread: 
The moonsbine seemed dishevelled 

In her sleek tresses manifold, 

Lik(.‘ Daiiae’s in the rain of old 
That dripiied with melancholy gold: 

But SHE was holy, pale and high 
As one who saw an ei’stasy 
Beyond a foretold agony. 

“ liise up I “ said she with voice where 
song 

Eddied through speech, — “ rise uji, he 
strong; 

And learn liow right avenges wrong.” 

The jxx't rose nji on his ftiet: 

He st<)o<l before an altar set 
For sacrament with vessels meet, 

And mystic, altar-lights, which shine 
As if th(‘ir names were crystal¬ 
line 

(’arved flames that would not shrink 
or piu(3. 

The altar filled the central place 
Of a great <;hiirch, and toward its 
fece 

Long aish's did shoot and interlace, 

And frr)m it a continuous mist 
Of incmise (round the edg(\s kissed 
By a yellow light of aiiKithyst) 

Wound upward slowly an<l throb- 
bingly, 

Cloud within c.loud, right silverly, 
C/loinl above cloud, victoriously,— 

Broke full against tin* anrhod roof, 
And tlniii<*e rc.fracting eddic-d off, 

And floated through the marble woof 

Of many a fine-wrought architrave. 
Then, p^)ising its white luasses brave, 
Swei>t solemnly down aislo ami 
nave. 
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Where now in dark, and now in light, 
The countless columns, glimmering 
white, 

Seemed leading out to the Infinite; 

PlungSfr halfway uj) the shaft they 
showed, 

In that pale shifting incense-cloud 
Which flowed them by, and over¬ 
flowed, 

Till mist and marble seemed to blend 
And the whole temjile at the end, 
With its own incense to distend, — 

Th(i arches like a giant’s bow 
To Ik'ikI and slacken; and, below, 
The niched saints to come aii<l go; 

Alone amid the shifting seeme 
That central altar stood serene 
In its clear, steadfast taper-sheen. 

Then first the poet was aware 
Of u (;hief angel standing there 
Before that altar, in the glare. 

Ifis eyes were drciadfnl, for yon saw 
That ’?/ie?/ saw (Jod; his lips ami jaw, 
Grand-made and vStrong, as Sinai’s law 

They eoiild ('>nuneiat<s and refrain 
From vibratory after-pain; 

And his brow’s height was sovereign: 

On the vast background of bis wings 
Rises his imag<;, and In; flings 
From each plumed an; j)ale glitterings 

And fi«‘ry flakes (as heat<;tl} more 
Or less tiie angel-heart) before 
And round liim upon roof and floor, 

Edging with fire the shifting fumes; 
While at his side, ’twixt lights and 
glooms, 

The phantasm of an organ booms. 

Extending from whi(;h instrument 
And angel, right and left way bent, 
The poet’s sight grew sentient 

Of a strange eornjmny around 
And toward the altar; }>ale and bound, 
With hay above the eyes jtrofound. 

Deathfnl their faces were, and yet 
The power of lif<; was in them set, 
Never forgot, nor to forget: 


Sublime significance of mouth, 
Dilated nostril full of youth. 

And forehead royal with the truth. 

These faces were not multiplied 
Beyond your count, hut, side by side, 
Did front tlio altar, glorified. 

Still as a vision, yet exprest 
Full as an action, — looK and geste 
Of buried saint in risen rest. 

Tlie poet knew them. Faint and dim 
IJis spirits seemed to sink in him; 
Then, like; a dolpliin, change, and 
swim 

The current: these were jKiets true, 
Who <lied for Beauty, as martyrs do 
For Trutli; tlie ends being scarcely 
two. 

God’s prophets of the Beautiful 
Tlu.'se poets were; of iron rule, 

Tin; rugged cilix, serge of wool. 

Hero TTomer, with the broad suspense 
Of tliunderous brows, and lips intense 
Of garrulous god-innocence. 

There Sbakspeare, on whose forehead 
climb 

TIh; (Towns o’ the world; O eyes sul)- 
linu; 

With t(*ars and laughters for all timcl 

1T<to ACsehylns, the women swooned 
To see. so awful when he frowned 
As the gods did: lie standeth crowned. 

Eurijudes, with close and mild 
Scholastic lips, that (;ould he wild. 
And laugh or sob out like a child, 

Even in tlie classes. Sophocles, 

With that king’s h)ok which down the 
tre(‘s 

Followed the dark eftigies 

Of the lost Theban. Hesiod old, 
Who, somewhat blind and deaf and 
cold, 

Cared mo.st for gods and bulls. And 
hold 

Electric Pindar, t]uiek as fear, 

Witli race-dust on his cheeks, and 
clear, 

Slant, startled eyes that seem to hear 
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Tho chariot roiii»<lin^? tlio last goal, 

To hurtle mst it in liis scjnl. 

And Sappho, with that gloriole 

Of ebon liair on cahnc<l brows — 

O ])()et-\vonian! none foregoes 
The leap, attaining the r(;pose. 

Theocritus, with glittering l(K*ks 
r>roi)t sideway, as betwixt theroi^ks 
He watched tlie visionary flocks. 

And Aristophanes, wlio took 
The world with mirth, and laughter- 
struck 

The hollow caves of Thought, and 
wok() 

The infinite echoi^s hid in each. » 

Ainl Virgil: shade of Mantuan l)eech 
Did hell) the shade of bay to reach 

And knit around his foreln‘ad high; 
For his gods wore less inajc^sty 
Than his brown bees liuinined death- 
lessly. 

Lucretius, nobler than his mood, 

Who (lrop])ed his plununet down the 
broad, 

Deep universe, and said “ No God,” 

Finding no bottom : he d<‘nied 
Divinely the diviin', and died 
Chief i)oet on the Tiber-si<le 

By grac('. of God: his face- is st(*rii 
As one coniix'lh'd, in spit(‘ of scorn, 
To teach a Irnth he would not h*arn. 

And Ossian, dimly se<'n or gm^ssed; 
Once counted griialer than the rest. 
When mountain-winds blew tait liis 
vest. 

And Spenser drooped his dreaming 
head 

(With languid sleep-srnile, you had 
said, 

Phom his own verse engendered) 

On Ariosto's, till they ran 
Their curls in one: the Italian 
Shot nimbler heat of bolder man 

From his fine lids. And Dante, 
stern 

And sweet, whose spirit was an urn 
For wine and milk i>oured out in turn. 


Hard-sonled A1 fieri: and fancy-willed 
Boianlo, wlio with laughter filled 
The pauses of the jostled shield. 

And Bcrni, with a liand stretc^il out 
To sleek that storm. And, ii^nvith- 
out 

The wreath he died in, and the doubt 

He died by, Tasso, bard and lover. 
Whose visions were too thin to cover 
The face of a false woman over. 

And soft Tlaeine; and grave Corneille, 
The orator of rhymes, whose wail 
Scarce shook his purple. And Pe¬ 
trarch pale, 

Froin whose brain-lighted heart were 
thrown 

A thousand tlioughts henoath tho sun, 
Each lucid with the name of One. 

And Camoons, with that look he had, 
Compelling India’s Genius sad 
PTom the wave through the Lusiad; 

The murmurs of the storm-cape ocean 
Indrawn in vibrative emotion 
Along the verse. And, while devotion 

In his wild eyes ffintastic*- shone 
lJn<h‘r the tonsure blown upon 
By airs celestial, Calderon. 

And hold De Vega, who breathed 
<inick 

Vtu-se, niter verse, till death’s old trick 
Put jiaiisi* to life and rhetoric. 

And Goethe, with that reaching eye 
Jiis soul reaehed out from, far and 
high, 

And fell from innc'r (Uitity. 

And SchillcT, with h(;roic front 
Worthy of Plutarch’s kiss ni)on’t,— 
Too large for wreath of modern wont. 

And Chaucer, with his infantine 
P^'amiliar elas[) of things divine: 

That mark upon his lij) is wine. 

Here Milton’s eyes strike piercing- 
dim: 

The shapes of suns and stars did 
swim 

Like clouds from them, and granted 
him 
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God for sole vision. Cowley, there, 
Whose active fancy debonair 
Drtiw straws like amber — foul to fair. 

r)rayt4Mi and Browne, with smiles 
they drew 

From outward nature, still kept new 
From their own inward nature true. 

And Marlowe, Webster, Fletcher, 
Ben, 

Whose fire-hearts sowed our furrows 
when 

The world was worthy of such men. 

And Burns, with ])iin"ent passionings 
Set in his eyes: d('}3}> lyric springs 
Are of the fire-mount’s issuings. 

And Shelley, in his white ideal, 

All statue-blind. Aiul Keats, the real 
Adonis with the hymeneal 

Fresh vernal buds half sunk between 
His youthful curls, kiss(‘d straight 
and sheen 

In his Borne-grave by Venus fjuecn. 

And poor, proud Byron, sad as grave, 
And salt as life; forlornly brave. 

And <iuivering with the dart he dravc;. 

And visionary Coleridge*, who 
Did swee]) his thoughts as angels do 
Their wings with cadence ui» the Blue. 

Those poets faced (and ujany more) 
Tile lighted altar looming o’er 
Tlie clouds of incense dim and hoar; 

And all their faces, in the lull 
Of natural things, looked wonderful 
With life and deatli and deathless 

rule. 

All, still as stone, and yet intense, 

As if by spirit’s A^eliemence 
That stone were carved, and not by 
sense. 

But whore the heart of each should 
beat, 

There seemed a wound instead of it, 
From whence the blood dropped to , 
tbeir feet 

Drop after drop,—^dropped heavily 
As century follows c(‘ntury , 

Into the deep eternity. I 


Then said the lady, •— and her word 
Came distant, as wide waves were 
stirred 

Between lierand the ear that heard, — 

“ TForW’.? vse is cold; world*s love is 
vain; 

WorhTs (‘VHcliy is bitter bane: 

But pain is not the fruit of pain. 

“ Harken, O poet, whom T led 
F'rom the dark wood I dismissing 
dread, 

Now hear this angel in my stead. 

“ IIis orgjin’s clavier strikes along 
These po(;ts' hearts, sonorous, strong, 
They gave him without count of 
wrong,— 

“ A diapason whence to guide 
Up to God's fe(;t, from these who 
diiid. 

An anthem fully glorified, 

“ Whereat God's blessing, Ibarak 

ivy) 

Breathes back this musi(3, folds it 
baek 

About the earth in vapory rack, 

“ And iiK'u walk in it, crying, 
* Uo 

The world is wider, and we know 
The very heavens look brighter 
so; 

“ ‘ The stars move statelier round the 
edge 

Of the silver spheres, and give in 
1)1 edge 

Their light for nobler i)rivilege; 

“ ‘ No little flower but joys or grieves; 
Full life is rustling in the sheaves; 
Full spirit sweeps the forest-leaves.* 

“ So works this luusie on the earth; 
God so admits it, sends it forth 
To add another worth to worth, — 

“ A new creation-bloom, that rounds 
The old creation, and expounds 
His Beautiful in tuneful sounds. 

“ Now harken ! ’* Then the poet 
gazed 

Upon the angel, glorious-faced, 

Whose handi majestically raised, 
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Floated across th(3 organ-keys, 

Like a nalo moon o'or murmuring seas, 
Witli no toiiuh but with inliuences: 

Then rose and fell (with swell and 
swonnd 

Of 8liap(‘less noises wandering round 
A coneord which at last they found) 

Those mystic keys: the tones were 
mixt, 

Dim, faint, and thrilled and throbbed 
betwixt 

The incomplete and the unfixt; 

And therein mighty minds were 
heard 

In mighty musings, inly stirred^, . 
And struggling outward for a word, 

Until these surges, having run 
This way and that, gave out as one 
An Aphrodite of sweet tune, 

A harmony, that, finding vent, 
Upward in grand asc(msion went. 
Winged to a heavenly argument,— 

Up, upward like a saint who strips 
The shroud back from his eyes and 
lips, 

And rises in a[)oealypse; 

A harmony subliimj and plain, 

Which (‘left (as dying swan, tlu^ rain, 
Throwing the droi)S olT with a strain 

Of her white wing) those undertones 
Of jMjrplext chords, and soared at 
once, 

And struck out from the starry 
thrones 

Their several silver octaves as 
It passed to (iod. Tlit3 music was 
Of divine stature, strong to pass; 

And thcise Mdio heard it uiidtTstood 
Something of life in spirit and blood, 
Something of Nature’s fair and good. 

And while it sounded, those great 
souls 

l^id thrill as racers at the goals, 

And bum in all their aureoles: 

But she the lady, as vapor-boiiud, 
Stood calmly in tin* joy of .sound, 

Lake Nature, with the showers around; 


And when it ceased, the blood which 
fell 

Again, alone grew audible, 

Tolling the silence as a bell. 

The sov'ran angel lifted high 
His hand, and spake out soA^ranly: 

“ Tried poets, hearken and rei)ly ! 

“Give mo true answers. If we 
grant 

That not to suffer is to want 
The conscience of the jubilant; 

“If ignorance of anguish is 
But ignorance, and mortals miss 
Far pros]»ects by a level bliss; 

“ If, as two colors must he viewed 
In a visible image, mortals should 
Need good and evil to see good; 

“ If to speak nobly com prebends 
To feel i)rofoundly; if tlie ends 
Of power and suffering. Nature 
blends; 

“If pcK^ts on the tripod must 
Writh(‘ like the Pythian to make just 
Their orac^his, and merit trust; 

“If <‘V(wy vatic word that sweeps 
To cbang(i the world uiust pale their 
lips. 

And leave their owm souls in eclipse; 

“ If to search deep the universe 
Must pi(‘rce the searcher with thft 
(‘urse, 

Because that bolt (in man’s reverse) 

“ Was shot to the heart o’ the wood, 
and lies 

Wedged <l(M*[)(‘St in the best; if eyes 
That Uadi for visiojis and surprise 

“ P>om intlucnt angels must shut 
down 

Th(‘ir eyelids first to sun and moon, 
The head asleep upon a stone; 

“ If OxK who did redeem you hack, 
By his own loss, from final wTack, 
Did consecrate by touch and track 

“ Those teini)oral sorrows till the 
taste 

Of brackish waters of the waste 
Is salt with tears ho tlropt too fast; 
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“If all the crowns of earth must 
wound 

With prickings of the thorns ho 
found; 

If saddest sighs swell sweetest 
sound,— 

“ What say ye unto this? Refuse 
This baptism in salt water ? Choose 
Calm breasts, mute lips, and lalK)r 
loose ? 

“ Or, O ye gifted givers! ye 
Who give your liberal hearts to me 
To make the world this harmony, 

“ Are ye resigned that they be spent 
To such world’s heli>?” 

The sjhrifs bent 
Their awful brows, and said, “ Con¬ 
tent.” 

Content! it sounded like Amen 
Said by a choir of mourning men; 

An aliirmation full of pain 

And patience; ay, of gdorying 
And adoration, as a king 
Might seal an oatli for governing. 

Then said the angel, — and his face 
LighteiKMl abroad until the place 
Grew larger for a moment’s s]>ace, 

The long aisles Hashing out in light, 
And nav(^ and trans(^l>t, columns 
while 

And anihos crossed, bihiig clear to 
sight 

As if the roof were off, and all 
Stood in the noon-sin^ —” Lot I 
call 

To other hearts as liberal. 

“This pedal strikes out in the air: 

My instrument has room to bear 
Still fuller strains and pc'vfecter. 

“ Herein is room, and shall he room 
While time lasts, for new hearts to 
come 

Consummating while they consume. 

“ What living man will bring a 
gift 

Of his own heart, and help to lift 
The tune? The race is to the 
swift.” 


So asked the angel. Straight, the 
while, 

A company came up the aisle 
With measured step and sorted smile; 

Cleaving the incense - clouds that 
rise, 

With winking, unaccustomed eyes, 
And lovelocks smelling sweet of spice. 

One bore his head above the rest 
As if the world were disposscst; 

And one did pillow chin on breast, 

Right languid, an as he should faint; 
One shook bis curls acro.ss bis paint, 
And moralized on worldly taint; 

One, slanting up his face, did wink 
The salt rlumm to the eyelid’s brink, 
To think, O gods I or — not to think. 

Some trod out stealthily and slow, 

As if the sun would fall in snow 
If th(?y walk(Ml to instead of fro; 

And some, with conscious ambling 
free, 

Did shakt^ tbeir hells right daintily 
On hand and foot, for harmony; 

And .some, com]K)siug sudden sighs 
In at I it mb's of point-di'vii'e, 
Rehearsed im]>romptu agonic,s. 

And when this company drew near 
The spirits crowned, it might appear 
Submitted to a ghastly fear; 

As a sane cy<' in inastcr-passion 
Constrains a maniac to the fashion 
Of liitlcous mania<' imitation 

In tin? least gcsle, — tlie dropping low 
O’ the lid, the wrinkling of the brow, 
Exagg('rate with mock and mow: 

So mastered was that company 
Ry the crowned vision utterly, 
Swayed to a maniac mockery. 

One dulled his eyeballs, as they ached 
With Hoiru'r’s forehead, though he 
lacked 

An inch of any; and one racked 

His lower lip witli restl^.ss tooth, 

As Pindar’s riisiiing words foraooth 
Wertj pent behind if, one his smooth 
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Pink cheeks did niinple iiassiontite 
Like iEschyliis, and tried to orate 
On trolling tunguo of fate and fate; 

One set he;r eyes like Sappho’s — or 
Any light woman’s; one forbore 
Like Dante, or any man as j)oor 

In mirth, to let a smile undo 

His liard-slmt lips; and onti that drew 

Sour humors from his mother blew 

Hfs sunken chcioks out to the size 
Of most unnatural jolliticis, 

Because Anacreon looked jest-wise; 

So witli the rest: it was a sight 
A great world-lauglibT woul<l requite, 
Or great world-wrath, with • equal 
right. 

Out came a speaker from that crowd 
To speak for all, in sl<‘(‘k ami proud 
Exordial i)criods, while he bowed 

His knee before the angel: ‘‘ Thus, 

O angel who hast called for ns, 

We bring thee services emulous,— 

“ Fit service from sufficient soul, 
Hand-service to receiv(r w<ul<rs <Iol(', 
Li])-service in world’s ear to roll 

Adjust(;cl concords soft <;now 
To hear the wine-cups jiassing 
through. 

And not too grave to spoil the show: 

“ Thou, certes, when thou askest 
mor(’., 

O sapient angcil ! leanest o’er 
Tlie window-sill of iiuUaphor. 

“To give our hearts Uj)? Fie I that 
rage 

Barbaric antedates the age: 

It is not done t)n any stage. 

“ Because your scald orgleeman went 
With seven orniiuistringtHl instrument 
Upon his back, — must ours be bent ? 

“We are not pilgrims, by your leave; 
No, nor yet martyrs: if we grieve, 

It is to rhyme to — sumnrer eve: 

“ And If we la\)or, it shall be 
As sniteth Ix'St with our degree, 

In after-dinner revery,” 


More yet that speaker would have 
said, 

Poising between his smiles fair-fed 
Each separate phrase till finished; 

But all the foreheads of those horn 
And dead true poets flashed with 
scorn 

Betwixt the bay-loaves round them 
worn; 

Ay, jetted such bravo fire, that they, 
The new-come, shrank and paled 
away 

Like leaden ashes when the day 

Strik(‘s on the h(‘arth. A spirit-blast, 
A presemee known by power, at last 
Took them up mutely: they had 
passed. 

And lu‘., our pilgrim poet, saw' 

Only th(“ir places in «i(H‘J> aw'e, 

What time the angel’s smile did 
draw 

His gazing upw'ard. Smiling on. 

The ang(d in the angel shone. 
Revealing glory in benison; 

Till, ripened in llie light which shut 
The. poi't in, his s))irit mut<^ 
l)ro]>])(id sudd(*n as a lunde.ct fruit: 

He fell b(‘for(; the anged’s feet, 

Saying, “ If what is triui is sweet, 

Jn something 1 may coin))ass it: 

“ For, wdiere my worthiness is ])Oor, 
My will stands richly at the door 
To })ay shcjrtcomings evermore. 

“ A<’e(‘pl. ni<\ tlh'refore: not for price. 
Ami not for j»rid(', my sacrifice 
Is tendered; for my soul is ni('e, 

“And will beat down those dusty 
siX‘ds 

Of beanhsl corn if she succeeds 
In si)aring while the covey feeds. 

“ I soar; I am draw'u up like the lark 
To its w'hite cloud: so high my mark. 
Albeit my wing is small and dark. 

“ I ask no w'ages, seek no fame: 

Sew' me for shroud, round face and 
name, 

God’s banner of the oriflamme. 
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** I only would have leave to loose 
(Tn tears and blood if so He choose) 
Mine inward music out to use; 

I only would he sjKuit — in pain 
j\nd loss perchance, hut not in vain — 
Upon the sweetness of that strain; 

“ Only project heyond the hound 
Of mine own life,, so lost and found, 
My voice, and live on in its sound; 

Only enihrace and he einhraced 
By fiery ends, wluirehy to waste. 

And light God’s future with iny 
past.” 

The angel’s smile grew more divine, 
Tlui mortal speaking; ay, its slnm^ 
Swelled fuller, lik(^ a choir-note fine, 

Till the broad glory round his brow 
Did vibrate with the light below; 

But what he said, I do not know. 

Nor know T if the man who praj’^ed 
Bose up acc.cpted, uuforhade; 

From th{^ church-tloor where he was 
laid; 

Nor if a list(Miing life did run 
Through the king-})oets, one by one 
Ilejoiciiig in a worthy sou: 

My soul, which might have seen, grew' 
blind 

By what it looked on: I can find 
No certain count of things behind, 

T saw alone, dim white and grand 
As in a dream, thcs angtd’s hand 
Stretched forth in g(‘sturc of command 

Straight through tlie haze. And so, 
as erst, 

A strain more noble than the first 
Mused in the organ, and outburst: 

With giant inarch from floor to roof 
Hose the full notes now parted off 
In pauses massively aloof 

Like measured thunders, now rejoined 
In coiKKmls of mysterious kind 
Which fused together sense and mind, 

Now flashing sharp on sharp along, 
Exultant in a mounting throng, 

Now dying off to a low song 


Fed upon minors, wavelike sounds 
Re-eddying into silver rounds, 
Enlarging liberty with bounds: 

And every rhythm that seemed to 
close 

Survived in confluent underflows 
Symplionious with the next tliat rose. 

Thus the whole strain being multi- 
pliiMl 

And greatened, with its glorified 
Wings shot abroad from side to side, 

Wav(id backward (as a wind might 
wa\"e 

A Brockim mist, and with as brave 
Wihl roaring) arch and architrave, 

Aisle, transcj>t, c.olumn, marble wall, 
Then swelling outward, jirodigal 
Of aspiration beyond thrall. 

Soared, and drew uji with it the whole 
Of this .sai<i vision, as a soul 
Is raised by a thought. And as a 
scroll 

Of bright devices is unrolled 
Still ui)warcl with a gradual gold, 

So rose the vision manifold, 

Ang(d and organ, ami the round 
t)f spirits, sob'nmized and crowned; 
While the freed clouds of incense 
wound 

A.sceai<ling, following in their track, 
And glimmering faintly like the rack 
O' the, moon in her own light cast 
hac-k. 

And as tliat solemn dream withdrew, 
The, hnly’s kiss <lid fall amnv 
Cold on the pt>ct’s brow as dew. 

And that same kiss which l>ound him 
first 

Beyond the senses, now reversed 
Irs own law, and most subtly pierced 

His spirit with the sense of things 
Sensual and jirestMit. Vanisliings 
Of glory with iEolian wings 

Struck him and passed: the lady’s 
face 

Did melt hack in the clirysopras 
Of the orient morning sky, that was 
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Yet clear of lark; and there and so 
She melted as a star might do, 

Still smiling as she melted slow, — 

Smiling so slow, he seemed to see 
Her smile the last thing, gloriously 
Beyond her, far as iin'inory. 

Then he lookc^l ronnd: he was alone. 
He lay hefon* the breaking sun, 

As Jacob at tlu^ Betlud stone. 

And th(»nght’s entangled skein being 
wound. 

He knew the moorl.and of his swonnd. 
And th(' pale im)o1s that smeared the 
ground; 

The far wood-pinof^ like ofBng ships; 
The fourth pool’s yew aiiear him drips, 
World's cruelty attaints his lips, 

And still he tastes it, hitter still: 
Through all that glorious i>ossible 
He had the sight of pn^seiit ill. 

Yet rising calmly up and slowly, 

AVith sucli a cheer as scorneth folly, 

A mild, deliglitsome melancholy. 

He journeyed homeward through the 

WO(>(l, 

And prayed along the solitude 
Betwixt the pines, “ O God, my God! ” 

The golden morning’s open flowings 
Did sway the trees to murmurous 
bowings, 

In metric chant of blessed poems. 

And passing homeward through the 
woo(i, 

He prayed along the solitude, 

“ Thou, l*oet-God, art grtiat and good ! 

“ And though we must have, and have 
had 

Right reason to he eartldy sad, 

Thou, Poet-God, art great and glad I ” 

CONGLUSION. 

JJfe treads on life, and heart on heart: 
We press too elose in eliureli and mart 
To keep a dream or grave ajiart. 

And I was ’ware of walking down 
That same green forest, where had gone 
The poet-i‘ilgrim. One by one 


I traced his footsteps. From the east 
A red and tender radiance pressed 
Thnmgh the near trees, until 1 guessed 

The sun hehind shone full and round; 
While uj) the Icafiness profound 
A wiml scarce old euough for sound 

Stood ready to blow on me when 
I turned that way; and now and then 
The l»irds sang, and brake olT again 

To shake their pretty feathers dry 
Of the dew, sliding (lro[)pingly 
From the leaf-edges, and apjjly 

Back to their song: ’twixt dew and 
bird 

So sweet a silence ministered, 

God seemed to use it for a word; 

Yet morning souls did leap and run 
In all things, as the least liad won 
A joyous insight of the sun, 

And no one, looking round the wood, 
Could help confessing as he stood, 
This Poet-God is ylad aud f/vod. 

But hark! a distant sound that grows, 
A heaving, sinking of the houghs, 

A ru.stling murmur, not of tlioso, 

A breezy noise which is not breeze! 
And white-clad children by degrees 
Steal out, ill troops among the trees, — 

Fair little childrmi morning-hright, 
Witli fac<\s grave, yet soft to sight, 
Expressive of restrained delight. 

Some plucked the palm-houghs within 
rcacli, 

And others leapt up high to catch 
The upper houghs, and shake from 
each 

A rain of dew, till, wetted so, 

The child who held the branch let go, 
Ami it swang backward with a flow 

Of favSter ilnp]>ings. Then T knew 
The ehildreii laughed; hut the laugh 
Hew 

From its own chirrup as might do 

A frightened song-iiird; and a cliild 
Who seemed the chief said very mild, 
“ Hush I keep this morning undefilod.” 
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His eyes rebuked theiu from calm 
spheres; 

His soul upon his brow appears 
In waiting for more holy years. 

I called the child to me, and said, 
What are your palms for ? ” — To 
be spread,” 

He answered, ‘‘ on a poet dead. 

” The poet died last month, and now 
The world, which had been some¬ 
what slow 

In honoring his living brow, 

“Commands the palms: they must 
be strowii 

On his new marble very soon, 

In a procession of tlie town.” 

I sighed and said, “ Did he foresee 
Any such honor ? ” — “ Verily 
I cannot tell you,” answered he. 

“ But this I know, 1 fain would lay 
My own hea<l down, another day, 

As ke did — with the fame a Way. 

“ A lily a friend’s hand had plucked 
Lay by his death-bed, which he looked 
As deep <lown as a bee had sucluid, 

“ Then, turning to the lattice, gazed 
O’er hill and river, and ii])raised 
His eyes illumined, and amazed 

“With the world’s heauty, up to God, 
Ke-oflfering on their iris broad 
The images of things bestowed 

“ By the chief I’oet. ‘ (Jod,’ he cried, 
‘ Be i)rai.sod for anguish which has 
tried, 

For beauty which has satisfied; 

“ ‘ For this world’s presence half 
within 

And half without me, — thought and 
scene, — 

This sense of Being and Having Been. 

“ ‘ I thank thee that my soul hath room 
For th.y grand worhl: both guests 
may come — 

Beauty, to soul; body, to tomb. 

“ ‘ I am content to he so weak: 

Put strength into the wonls 1 speak, 
And I am strong in what I seek. 


“ * I am content to be so bare 
Before tlie archers, everywhere 
My wounds being stroked by heav* 
enly air. 

“ * I laid my soul before thy feet, 

Tlmt images of fair and sweet 
Should walk to other men on it. 

“ * I am content to feel the step 
Of each pure image: let those keep 
To raanuragoro who care to sleep. 

“ ‘ T am content to touch the brink 
Of the other goblet, and I think 
My bitter drink a wholesome drink. 

“ ‘ Because my portion was assigned 
Wholesome and hitter, thou art kind, 
And I am blessM to my mind. 

“ ‘Gifted for giving, I receive 
The niaythorn, and its scent outgive: 
1 grieve not that 1 once did grieve. 

“ ‘ 111 my large joy of sight and touch 
Beyond what others count for such, 

1 am content to suffer much. 

“ " I know all the mourner saith, 
Knowledge by suffering entereth, 
And life is ])()rfected by death.’ ” 

The child spake nobly: strange to hear, 
His infantine soft accents clear, 
Charg(Mi with high meanings did aiv 
pcar; 

And, fair to see, his form and face 
Winged out with whitenes.s and pure 
grace 

From tlic green darkness of the place. 

Behind liis head a palm-tree grew; 

An orient beam wliich pierced it 
tbrough 

Transversely on his forehead drew 

The figure of a pahn-hranch brown. 
Traced on its brightness up and down 
In fine fair lines, — a shadow-crown: 

Guido might paint Ins angels so,— 

A little angel tauglit to go 

With holy words to saints below,— 

Such innocence of action, yet 

Significance of object, met 

lu his whole bearing strong and sweet. 
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And all th« children, the whole band, 
I>id round in rosy reverence stand, 
Each with a palm-bough in his hand. 

“And so he died,” I whispered. 
“ Nay, 

Not so,” the childish voice did say: 

“ That poet turned him first to pray | 

“ In silence, and God heard the rest 
*Twixt the sun’s footsteps down the 
west. 

Then he called one who loved him 
best, 

“ Yea, he called softly through the 
room 

(His voice was weak, yet tender) — 

‘ Como,’ 

He-^said, ‘(some nearer! Ijtit the 
bloom 

“ ‘ Of life grow over, undenied, 

This bridge of death, wliicb is not 
wide: 

I shall be soon at the other side. 

“ ‘ Come, kiwss me 1 ’ So the one in 
truth 

Who loved him best, in love, not ruth, 
Bowed down, and kissed him mouth 
to mouth: 

“ And in that kiss of love was won 
Life’s manumission. All was done: 
The mouth that kissed hist kissed 
alo)te, 

“ But in the former, confluent kiss, 
The same was sealed, I thiid<, by llis, 
To words of truth and u[)rightness.” 

The child’s voice trembled, his lips 
shook 

Like a rose leaning o’er a brook, 
Which vibrates, though it is not 
struck. 


“And who,” I asked, a little moved, 
Yet curious-eyed, “ was this that 
loved 

And kisse<l him last, as it behoved ? ” 

“ Z,” softly said the child; and then, 

“ said he louder, once again: 

“His son, my rank is among men: 

“ And, now that men exalt his name, 
I come to gather palms witli them. 
That holy love may hallow fame. 

“ He did not die alone, nor should 
His memory live so, ’mid these rude 
World-praises — a worse solitude. 

“ Me, a voice calleth to that tomb 
Where these are strewing branch and 
bloom. 

Saying, ‘ Come nearer: ’ and I come. 

“ Glory to God I ” resumed ho, 

And his eyes smiled for victory 
O’er their own tears which I could 
see 

Fallen on the palm, down cheek and 
chin — 

“That i»oet now has entered in 
The place of rest wbiclj is not sin. 

“And while he rests, his songs in 
troops 

Walk up and down our earthly 
slopes, 

Companioned by diviner hopes.” 

“ But tho}f,** I murmured to engage 
Tlie child’s speech farther, “ hast an 
age 

Too tender for this orphanage.” 

“ Glory to God — to God ! ” he saith, 

“ Knowi.edgh: by suffering enter* 

ETII, 

And life is perfected by death.” 


THE POET’S YOW 


-“ Oh, be wisor thou, 

Instructed that true knowledge leads to love.** 

WOBUBWORTH. 


PART THE FIRST. 

BHOWINQ WHEREFORE THE VOW WAS MADE. 

I. 

Eve is a twofold mystery; 

The stillness Earth doth keep, 

The motion wherewith hiiiiiau hearts 
Do each to either leap 
As if all souls between the poles 
Felt “ Parting comes in slcei>.” 

II. 

The rowers lift their oars to view 
Each other in the sea; 

The landsmen watch the rocking 
boats 

In a pleasant company; 

■While up the hill go gladlier still 
l>ear friends by two and tliree. 

III. 

The peasant’s wife hatli looked with¬ 
out 

Iler cottage-door, and smiled: 

For th(!re the peasant drops his sj^adc 
To clasp his youngest child, 

Whicii hath no speech; but its hand 
can reach 

And stroke his forehead mild. 

IV. 

A poet sate that eventide 
Within his hall alone, 

As silent as its ancient lords 
In the coffined place of stone, 

When the bat liath shrunk from the 
praying monk, 

And the praying monk is gone. 

V. 

Nor wore the dead a stiller face 
Beneath the cerement’s roll; 

His lips refusing out in words 


Their mystic thoughts to dole, 

His steadfast eye burnt inwardly, 

As burning out his soul. 

5 

VI. 

You would not think that brow could 
e’er 

Ungentle moods express: 

Yet seemed it, in this troubled world, 
Too calm for gentleness, 

When the very star that shines from 
far 

Shines trembling ne’ertheless, 

VII. 

It lacked, all need, the softening light 
Which other brows supply: 

We should conjoin the scathed trunks 
Of our liuinanity. 

That each leafless sprayintwining may 
Look softer ’gainst the sky. 

VIII. 

None gazed within the poet’s face; 

The poet gazed in none: 

Tie threw a lonely shadow straight 
Before the moon and sun, 
Affronting NiUure’s heaven-dwelling 
creatures , 

With wrong to Nature done: 

IX. 

Because this poet daringly 
— The nature at his heart, 

And that quick tune along his veins 
He could not change by art — 

Had vowed his blood of brotherhood 
To a stagnant place apart. 

X. 

He did not vow in fear, or wrath, 

Or grief’s fantastic whim. 

But, weights and shows of sensual 
things 
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Too closely crossing him, 

On his soiil’s eyelid the pressure 
slid, 

And made its vision dim. 

XI. 

And darkening in the dark he strove, 
'Twixt earth and sea and skj’, 

To lose in shadow, wave, and cloud. 
His brother’s haunting cry: 

The winds were welcome as they 
swept, 

God’s live-day work he would accept, 
But let the rest go by. 

xir. 

He cried, O touching, patient Earth, 
That weepest in thy glee, ^ « 
Whom God created very good. 

And very mournful, we 1 
Thy voice of moan doth reach his 
throne, 

As Abel’s rose from thee, 
xiri. 

** Poor crystal sky with stars astray I 
Mad winds that howling go 
From (^ast to westi perplexc<l s<ias 
That stagger from their blow ! 

O motion wild ! O wave defiled! 

Our curse hath made you so. 

XTV. 

** Wc! and our curse ! do I partake 
The desic(;ating sin ? 

Have / the apple at my lips ? 

The money-lust within ? 

Do 1 human stand with the wounding 
hand, 

To the blasting heart akin ? 

XV. 

** Thou solemn pathos of all things. 
For solemn ^oy designed I 
Behold, submissive to your cause, 

An holy wrath I find, 

And for your sake the bondage break 
That knits mo to my kind. 

XVI. 

“Hear me forswear man’s sympa¬ 
thies, 

His pleasant yea and no, 

His riot on the piteous earth 
Whereon his thistles grow. 

His changing love — with stars above. 
His pride — with graves below. 


XVII. 

** Hear me forswear his roof by night, 
His bread and salt by day, 

His talkings at the wood-fire hearth, 
His greetings by the way, 

His answering looks, his systemed 
books, 

All man, for aye and aye. 

xviir. 

That so my purged, once human 
heart, 

From all the human rent, 

May gather strength to pledge and 
drink 

Your wine of wonderment. 

While you pardon me all hlessingly 
The woe mine Adam sent. 

XIX. 

** And I shall feel your unseen looks 
Innumerous, constant, deep, 

And soft as haunted Adam once. 
Though sadder round me crtjcp — 
As slumbering men have mystic ken 
Of watchers on their sleep. 

XX. 

** And ever, when I lift my brow 
At evening to the sun, 

No voice of woman or of child 
Recording ‘ Day is done.’ 

Your silences shall a love express, 
More deep than such an one.” 


PART THE SECOND. 

SIIOWINO TO WHOM TUB VOW WAS DB- 
CLARKU. 

I. 

Thk poet’s vow was inly sworn, 

Tlui po(‘t’s vow was told. 

He shared among his crowding friends 
Tlie silver and the gold; 

They clasping bland bis gift, his hand 
In a somewhat slacker hold. 

II. 

They wended forth, the crowding 
friends, 

With farewells smooth and kind. 
They wended forth, the solaced 
friends, 
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And left but twain behind: 

One loved liim true aa brothers do, 
And one was Rosalind. 

iir. 

Tie said, “My friends have wended 
forth 

With farewells smooth and kind; 
Mine oldest frienil, rny plighted bride, 
Ye need not stay bohiinl: 

Friend, wed my fair bride for my 
sake, 

And let jny lands ancestral make 
A dower for Rosalind. 

IV. 

“ And when besitlo your wassail board 
Ye bless your sotdal lot, 

I charge you that the giver be 
In all his gifts forgot, 

Or alone of all his words recall 
The last,Lament me not.’* 

V. 

She looked upon him silently 
With li(T large, doubting oves-, 

Like a child that never knew but love, 
Whom words of wrath surprise, 

Till the rose did break from either 
cheek, 

And the sudden tears did rise. 

VI. 

She looked upon him mournfully, 
While her large eyes were grown 
Yet larger with the steady tears. 

Till, all his j>nrpose known. 

She turiiM slow, as she would go — 
The tears were shaken down. 

VII. 

She turnki slow, as she would go, 
Then quickly turned again, 

And gazing in his face to seek 
Some little touch of pain, 

“I thought," she said, — but shook 
her head: 

She tried that speech in vain. 

VIII. 

“ 1 thought —but I am half a child, 

A nd very sage art thou — 

The teachings of the heaven and earth 
Should keep us soft and low. 

They have drawn ray tears in early 
years, 

Or ere I wept — as now. 


IX. 

“ But now that in thy face I read 
Their cruel homily, 

Before their beauty I would fain 
Untouc.lie<l, unsoftened be,— 

If I iinhied could look on oven 
Th4) senseless, loveless earth and 
heaven 

As thou canst look on me ! 

X. 

“ And conldcst thou as coldly view 
Thy childhood’s far abode, 

Where little feet kept time with 
thine 

Along the dewy sod, 

And thy mother’s look from holy 
book 

Rose like a tlioiight of God ? 

XI. 

“O brother, — called so, e’or her 
la.st 

Betrothing wonls were said I 
O fellow-watcher in her room, 

With hushed voice and tread I 
Remem be rest thou how, hand in 
hand, 

O friend, O lover, we did stand, 

And knew that she was dead ? 

xir. 

“ I will not live Sir Roland’s bride, 
That dow<‘.r I will not hold; 

I trea<l below my feet that go. 

These parchments bouglit and 
sold: 

The tears I weep are mine to keep, 
And worthier than thy gold.’* 

XIII. 

The poet and Sir Roland stood " 

Alone, each turned to each, 

Till Roland brake the silence left 
By tliat soft-throbbing sixiecli — 

“ Poor lieart! ’* be cried, “ it vainly 
tried 

The distant heart to reach. 

XIV. 

“ And thou, O distant, sinful heart 
That clinibest up so high 
To wrap and blind thee with the 
snows 

That i-.ause to dream and die. 

What blessing can from lips of man 
Approach thee with his sigh ? 
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XV. 

** Ay, what from earth — create for 
man, 

And moaning in his moan ? 

Ay, what from stars — revealed to 
man, 

And man-named one hy one ? 

Ay, more! what blessing can be 
given 

Where the spirits seven do show in 
heaven 

A MAN upon the throne ? 

xvr. 

“A man on earth iik wandered once, 
All meek ainl iindefiled, 

And those wlio loved him said ‘ lie 
wept ’ 

None ever said ‘ He smiled: * * 

Yet there might have been a smile 
unseen, 

When he bowed his holy face, I ween, 
To bless that happy child. 

xvir. 

** And now irK ]ileadeth up in heavcm 
For onr hnmaniti(;s, 

Till tlie ruddy ligld. on seraphs’ wings 
In i)ale emotion ditis. 

They can better bear their Godhead’s 
glare 

Than the j)athos of his (jyes. 

X Vllt. 

** T will go pray our God to-day 
To teach th(.u‘. how to scan 
His work divine, for human use, 

Since <^arth on axle ran; 

To teach thee to discern as plain 
His grief divine, the blood-drop’s 
stain 

He left there, man for man. 

XIX. 

“ So, for the blood’s sake shed by Him 
Whom angels God <leclare. 

Tears like it, moist and warm with 
love, 

Thy reverent eyes shall wear, 

To see i’ the face Of Adam’s race 
The nature God doth share.” 

XX. 

** I heard,” the l»oet sf>id, ” thy voice 
As dimly ixs thy breath: 

The soumi was like the noise of life 
To one anear his death; 


Or of waves that fail to stir the pale 
Sear leaf they roll beneath. 

XXT. 

” And still between the Bound and 
me 

White creatures like a mist 
Did interfioat confusedly, 

Mysterious shapes unwist: 

Across my heart and across ray brow 
I felt them droop like wreaths of 
snow. 

To still the pulse they kist. 

XXTI. 

” The castle and its lands are thine — 
The poor’s — it sliall be done. 

Go, rmin, to love! 1 go to live 
In (’ourland hall, alone: 

The hats along the} ceilings cling, 

The li/ards in the Hejors do run. 

And storms and years have worn anti 
n^ft 

The stain by linman builders left 
111 working at the stone.” 


PART THE THIRD. 

SIIOWINO HOW THE VOW WAS KEPT. 


Hr dwelt alonf', and sun and moon 
W(}re witness that lie made 
Rejection of his liumanness 
Until tht'.v setiined to fade : 

His face did so, for he ilid grow 
Of his own soul afraid. 

i[. 

The self-poised God may dwell alone 
With inward glorying; 

But God's chief angel waiteth for 
A brother’s voice to sing; 

And a lonely creature of sinful nature^ 
It is an awful thing. 

in. 

An awful thing that feared itself; 

Wliile many years did roll, 

A lonely man, a feeble man, 

A part beneath the whole, 
lie bore by day, be bore by nighti 
That pressure of God’s infinite 
Upon his finite soul. 
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IV, 

The poet at his lattice sate 
And downward looked he. 

Three Christians wended by to 
prayers. 

With mute ones in their ee; 

Each turned above a face of love. 

And called him to the far cliapMle 
With voice more tuneful than its hell; 
But still they wended three. 

V. 

There journeyed by a bridal pomp, 

A bridegroom and bis dame; 

He speaket h low for hatipineas, 

She blusbeth red for shame: 

But never a t<me of benison 
From out the lattice came. 

VI. 

A little child with inward song, 

No louder noise to <lare, 

Stood near the wall to see at play 
The lizanls green and rare; 
Unblessed the while for his childish 
smile, 

Which cometh unaware. 


PART THE FOURTH. 

BUOWING HOW UOSALINU PARED BY THE 
KEEPIMO OP THE VOW, 

I. 

In death-sheets lieth Rosalind, 

As white and still as they; 

And the old nurse that watched herbed 
Rose up with “ Well-a-day 1 
And oped the ciisement to let in 
The sun, and that sweet, doubtful din 
Whicl droppeth from the grass and 
bough 

Sans wind and bird, none knoweth 
how, 

To cheer her as she lay. 

II. 

The old nurse started when she saw 
Her sudden look of woe; 

But the quick, waii tremblings round 
her mouth 

In a meek smile did go. 

And calm she said, “ When lam dead, 
Dear nurse it shall be so. 


III. 

“ Till then, shut out those sights and 
sounds, 

And pray God pardon rao 
That I without this pain no more 
His blessed works can see; 

And lean beside me, loving nurse, 
That thou mayst hear, ere I am 
worse 

What thy last love should be.” 

rv 

The loving nurse leant over her, 

As white she lay beneath, — 

The old eyes searching, dim with 
life. 

The young ones dim with death,— 
To read their look if sound forsook 
The trying, trembling breath. 

” When all this feeble breath is done, 
And I on V.ier am laid. 

My tresses smoothed for never a feast, 
My body in shroud arrayed, 

Uplift eattli ])ulm in a saintly calm, 

As if that still I prayed. 

VI. 

‘‘And heap beneath mine head the 
flowers 

Yon stoof) so low to pull, — 

The little white flowers from the wood 
Which grow there in the cool, 

Wliich he and I, in childhood's 
games, 

Wont plucking, knowing not their 
names, 

And filled thine apron full. 

VII. 

‘‘Weep not! / weep not. Death is * 
strong; 

The eyes of Death are dry: 

But lay this scroll upon my breast 
When liushed its heavings lie, 

And wait a while for the corpse’s smile 
Which shineth presently. 

VIII. 

“And when it shineth, straightway 
call 

Thy youngest children dear, 

And bid them gently carry mo 
All barefaced on the bier; 

But bid them pass my kirkyard grass 
That waveth long anear. 
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IX, 

“And up the bank where I used to 
ait, 

And dream what life would be; 
Along the brook with its sunny look 
Akin to living glee; 

O’er the windy hill, through the for¬ 
est still, — 

Let them gently carry me 

X. 

“And through the piney forest still. 
And down the open moorland, 
Round where the sea beats mistily 
And blindly on the foreland; 

And let them chant that hymn I know, 
Bearing me soft, bearing me slow. 

To the ancient hall of Cuurland. . 

xr. 

“And when withal they near the hall, 
In silence let them lay 
My bier before the bolted door, 

And leave it for a day: 

For I have vowed, though I am proud. 
To go there as a gucist in shroud, 

And not be turned away.” 

XII. 

The old nurse looked within her eyes, 
Whosti mutual look w^as gone; 

The old nurse stooped ui)on her 
mouth, 

Whose answering voice was done; 
And nought she heard, till a little binl, 
Upon the casement’s woodbine 
swinging, 

Broke out into a loud, sweet singing 
For joy o’ the summer sun: 

“ Alack I alack I ” she watched no 
more; 

With head on knee she wailMsore, 
And the little bird sang o’er and o’er 
For joy o’ the summer sun. 


PART THE FIFTH. 

SHOWING HOW THE VOW WAS BUOKKN. 

I. 

The poet oped his bolted door 
The midnight sky to view; 

A spirit-feel was in the air 
Which seemed to touch his spirit bare 


Whenever his breath ho drew; 

And the stars a liquid softness had, 
As alone their holiness forbade 
Their falling with the dew. 

II. 

They shine upon the steadfast hills, 
Upon the swinging tide, 

UjK)!! the narrow track of beach, 

And the murmuring pebbles pied; 
They shine on every lovely place, 
They shine upon the corpse’s face, 

As it were fair beside. 

HI. . 

It lay before him, human-like, 

Yet so unlike a thing I 
More awful in its shrouded pomp 
Than any <Towncd king; 

All calm and cold, as it tlid hold 
Some secret, glorying. 

IV, 

A heavier weight than of its clay 
Clung to his heart and knee: 

As if those fohled })alins could strike, 
He .stagger(*d groaningly, 

And tlnui o’erhung, without a groan, 
The meek, close mouth that smiled 
alone, 

Whose speech the scroll must be. 


THE WORDS OF ROSALIND’S 
SCROLL. 

“ I left thee last a child at heart, 

A woman scarce in years: 

I come to thee a solemn corpse, 

Which neither feels nor fears. 

I have no breatli to use in sighs: 

They laid the dead-weiglits on mine 
eyes 

To seal them safe from tears. 

“ Look on mo with thine own calm 
look: 

I metit it (^alni as thou. 

No look of thine can change smile, 
Or break thy sinful vow. 

I tell thee that my i)oor scorned heart 
Is of thine earth — thine earth, a part; 
It cannot vex thee now. 

“ But out, alas ! these words are writ 
By a living, loving one, 

Adowti whose cheeks the proofs of 
life, 
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The warm quick tears, tlo run; 

Ah, let the unloviu" corpse con¬ 
trol 

Thy scorn back from the loving soul 
Whose place of rest is won. 

“ I have prayed for thee, with burst¬ 
ing sobs, 

When passion’s course was free; 

I liave prayed for thee, with silent 

In the anguish none could see: 

They w'hispered oft, ‘ She sleepeth 
soft ’ — 

But I only prayed for thee. 

“ Go to ! I pray for thee no more: 

The corpse’s tongue is still; 

Its folded fingers ]H)int to heaven, 

But point there stiff and chill: 

No further wrong, no further woe, 
Hath license from the sin below 
Its tranquil heart to thrill. 

“I charge thee, b^^ the living’s 
prayer, 

And the dead’s silentness, 

To wring from out thy soul a cry 
Which God shall luiar and bless 1 
Lest Heaven’s own i^alni <lroop in iiiy 
hand. 

And pale among the saints I stand, 

A saint companion less.’ 


V'. 

Bow lower down before the throne. 
Triumphant Rosalind I . 

He howeth on thy corpse his face, 
And weepeth as tlie blind; 

’Twas a dread sight to see tliem so. 
For the senseless corjise rocked to 
and fro 

With the wail of Ins living mind. 

V'l. 

Bnt dreadf'r sight, could such be 
seen, 

His inward mind did lie. 

Whose long-subjected huiuauuess 
Gave out its lion cry, 

And fiercely rent its tenement 
In a mortal agony. 


vri. 

I tell you, friends, had you lieard his 
wail, 

’Twould haunt you in court and 
mart. 

And in merry feast, until you set 
Your cup down to depart, — 

That weeping wild of a reckless child 
From a proiul man’s broken heart. 

virr. 

O broken heart, O broken v’^ow, 

That wore s{) proud a feature I 
God. grasping as a thunderbolt 
The man’s rejected nature. 

Smote him therewith i’ the presence 
high 

Of his so worshipped earth and sky 
That looked on all imlilTerently — 

A wailing human creature. 

IX. 

A human creature found too weak 
To hear his human jiain : 

(May Heaven’s dear grace liav'e spo¬ 
ken peace 

To Ins d.\ iiig heart and brain !) 

For when they (;amo at dawn of day 
To lift the lady’s corpse away, 

Her bier was liolding twain. 

X. 

They dug hen(*alh the kirkyard grass 
For both one dwelling deep; 

To which, when j^cars had mossed 
the stone, 

Sir Roland brought his little son 
To watcli the funeral heap: 

And when the happy hoy would 
rather 

Turn upward his blithe eyes to see 
The wood-doves nodding from the 
tree, 

“ Nay, hoy, look downward,” said his 
father, 

“ Upon this human dust asleep. 

And hoUl it in thy constant ken 
That God’s own unity compresses 
(One into one) the human many, 
And that his everlastiiiguess is 
The bond which is not loosed by 
any; 

Tliat thou and I this law must keep, 
If not in love, in sorrow then — 
Though smiling not like other meUt 
Still, like them we must weep.** 


THE ROMAUNT OF MARGRET, 


** Can my affections find out nothing best, 
But still and still remove? ** 

gUABLES. 


I. 

I PLANT a tree whose leaf 
The yew-tree leaf will suit; ^ , 
But wluui its shadti is o’er you laid, 
Turn roiiml, and pluck the fi'uit. 
Now reach uiy harp from off the wall 
AVhere shines the sun aslant: 

The sun may shine and we he cold 1 
O harken, loving liiiarts and hold, 
Unto my wild romaunt. 

Margret, Margret. 


It. 

Sitteth the fair lad ye 
Close to the river-side 
Whicli runneth on with a im^rry tone 
Her merry thoughts to guide: 

It runneth through the tr(;es, 

It runneth hy the hill, 

Nathless the lady’s thoughts have 
found 

A way more pleasant still. 

Margret, Margret. 


III. 

The night is in her hair, 

And giveth shade to shade; 

And the pale moonlight on her fore- 
heiul white 

Like a spirit’s hand is laid; 

Her hps part with a smile 
Insteail of speakings ilone: 

I ween she thinketli of a voice, 

Albeit uttering none. 

Margret, Margret, 


IV. 

All little birds do sit 
With heads beneath their wings; 
Nature doth seem in a my.stic dream, 
Absorbed from her living things; 
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That dream hy that ladye 
Is certes uni)artook. 

For she looketh to the high cold 
stars 

With a tender human look. 

Margret, Margret. 


The lady’s shadow lies 
Ui)oii the running river; 

Tt lieth no less in its tjuietness. 

For that which resteth nev’er: 
Most like a trusting heart 
Upon a j)assing faith, 

Or as upon the course of life 
The steadfast doom of death. 

Margret, Margret. 


VT. 

The lady doth not move. 

The lady doth not dream; 

Yet she seeth her shade no longer^ 
laid 

In rest upon the stream: 

It sliiiketh without wind. 

It j>arteth from the tide. 

It staudctli upright in the cleft moon- 
light, 

It sitteth at her side. 

Margret, Margret. 


VII. 

Look in its face, ladye, 

And keep thee from thy swound; 
With a spirit bold thy pulses hold, 
And near its voice’s sound; 

For so will sound thy voice 
When tliy face is to the wall, 

And such will he thy face, ladve, 
When the maidens work thy pall. 

Margret, Margret. 
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VIII. 

“ Am I ni>t like to thoe ? ” 

Tlie voice was calm and low, 

And between each word you might 
have heard 

The silent forests grow: 

“ Tlie like may sway the like; ** 

By which mysterious law 
Mine eyes from thine, and my lips 
from thine, 

The light and breath may draw. 

Margret, Margret. 


IX. 

My lips do need thy breath, 

My lips do need thy smile, 

And my pallid eyne, that light in 
thine 

Which met the stars erewhile: 
Yet go with light and life, 

If that thou lovcvSt one 
In all the earth who loveth thee 
As truly as the sun. 

Margret, Margret. 


X. 

Her cheek had waxNl white, 

Like cloud at fall of snow; 

Then, like to one at set of sun. 

It waxed red also: 

For love’s name maketh bold, 

As if tlH‘ Io\ ed vv(jre near: 

And th(!n she sighed the deep, kmg 
sigh 

Which cometh after fear. 

Margret, Margret. 


XI. 

“Now, sooth, I fear thee not — 
Shall never fear thee now ! ” 

(And a noble sight was the sudden 
light 

Which lit her lifted brow.) 

“ Can earth be dry of streams. 

Or hearts of love ? ” she said; 
“Who doubteth love can know not 
love: 

He is already dead.” 

Margret, Margret. 


XTT. 

“I have” . . . and here her lips 
Some word in pause <lid keep, 
And gave the while a quiet smile, 
As if they paused in sleep, — 


“ I have ... a brother dear, 

A knight of knightly fame: 

I broidered him a knightly scarf 
With letters of my name, 

Margret, Margret 


XIII, 

“ I fed his gray gosshawk, 

I kissed his fierce bloodhound, 

I sate, at liome wlien he might come, 
And caught his horn’s far sound: 
I sang him hunter’s songs, 

I poured him the red wine, 

He looked across the cup, and said, 

1 love tkee, sister mine.** 

Margret, Margret 


XIV. 

IT trembled on the grass 

With a low, shadow'y laughter; 
The sounding river which rolled, for- 
ov<^r 

Stood <liimh and stagnant after: 

“ Brave knight thy brother is ! 

But better loveth he 
Thy ehaheed wine than thy chanted 
song, 

And better both than thee, 

Margret, Margret.” 


XV. 

The lady did not hoed 
The river's silence., while 
Her own thoughts still ran at their 
will. 

And calm was still her smile. 
“My little sister wears 
The look our mother wore: 

I smooth her locks with a golden 
eoinl), 

I bless her evermore.” 

Margret, Margret. 


XVI. 

“ I gave lier my first bird 
Mdjcn first my voice it knew; 

I made her share my i)osies rare, 

And told her wliere they grew: 

I taught her God’s dear name 
With ]>rayer and praise to tell; 
She looked from heaven into my face, 
And said, / love thee, well.** 

Margret, Margret 
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XVII. 

IT trembled on tlie jjraas, 

With a low, sliadowy laughter; 
You c(mld see ea<*h binl as it woke 
and stared 

Through the shrivelled foliage 
after. 

“ Fair child thy sister is 1 
But better loveth she 
Thy gohlon comb tlian thy gathered 
tiowers, 

And better both than thee, 

Margret, Margret.” 


XVIIT. 

Thy lady did not heed 
The witliering on the bough; 

Still calm her smile, albeit tlie while * 
A little pale her brow: 

“ I have a falluu'ol<l, 

The lord of ancient halls; 

An hundred frituids are in his court, 
Yet only me h«^ calls. 

Margret, Margret. 

XIX. 

An hundred knights arc in his 
court, 

Yet read I by his kn{U3; 

And when forth they go to the tour- 
nt*y show • 

I rise not up to see: 

*Tis a weary l)ook to read, 

My tryst’s at set of sun; 

But loving and (h^ar bentiatli the stars 
Is his blessing wlnm I’ve done.” 

Margret, Margret. 


XX, 

IT trembled on the grass 

With a low, shadowy laughter; 
And moon and star, though bright 
and far, 

Did shrink and darken after, 

“ High lord thy father is ! 

But better loveth he 
His ancient halls than his hundred 
friends. 

His ancient halls, than thee, 

Margret, Margret.” 


XXI. 

The lady did not heed 
That the far stars did fail; 

Still <ialm her smile, albeit the while — 
Nay, but she is not pale I 


” I have more than a friend 
Across the mountains dim: 

No other's voice is soft to me, 

Unless it naineth /i/m.” 

Margret, Margret. 


XXIT. 

” Though louder beats my heart, 

I know his tread again, 

And his fair plume aye, unless turned 
away, 

For the tears do bliml me then; 
W'e brake no gold, a sign 
Of stronger faith to be; 

But I wear bis last look in my soul, 
Which said, 1 love Inti thee! ” 

Margret, Margret. 


xxrri. 

IT trembled on the grass 
With a low, sliadowy laughter; 
And the wind did toll,"as a i>assing 
soul 

Were sped by chnrcb-bell after; 
And sluulows.’’stead of light, 

Fell from the stars above, 

In flakes of darkm^ss on her face 
Still bright with trusting love. 

Margret, Margret. 


XXIV. 

“He loved but only thee 1 
That love is transient loo. 

The wild hawk’s bill doth dabble still 
I’ the mouth that vowed thee true: 
Will h<! open his dull eyes, 

Wh<*n tt'ars fall on his brow ? 
Behold the death-worm to his heart 
Is a nearer thing than thoa^ 

Margret, Margret.” 


XXV. 

Her face was on the ground, 

None saw tlie agony; 

But the men at sea did that night 
agree 

Tliey lu^ard a drowning cry: 

And when the morning brake, 

Fast rolled the river’s tide, 

With the green trees wavingoverhead, 
And a white corse lai<l beside. 

Margret, Margret 
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XXVI. 

A knight’s bl<x)<iii<mn(l and he 
The funeral watch did keep; 

With a thonglit o’ the chase, he stroked 
its face, 

As it howled to see him weep. 

A fair child kis.sed the dead, 

But shrank befoie its cold. 

And alone yet proudly in his hall 
Did stand a baron old. 

Margret, Margret. 


XXVII. 

Hang up my harp again I 
I have no voice for song. 

Not song, but wail, and mourners 
]iale, 

Not bards, to love belong. 

O failing human love I 
O light, by darkno.ss known I 
Oh false, the while thou treadest earth! 
Oh deaf beneath the stone 1 

Margret, Margret. 


ISOBEL’S CHILD. 

-** 80 find %ve profit. 

By losing of our ijraycre.” 

buakespkabe. 


I. 

To rest the weary nurse has gone: 

An eight-day watch had watched 
she. 

Still ro(*king lieneath sun and moon 
The baby on her knee, 

Till Lsobel its mother said, 

“ The fever wanotli. wend to bed, 

For now the watch comes round to 
me.” 

II. 

Then wearily the nnrse did throAv 
Her i>allet in the darkest jilace 
Of that sick-room, and sh^jd and 
ilreanied : 

For, as the gusty wind di<l blow 
The night-lamp’s Haro across her 
face. 

She saw or seemed to see, but 
dreamed, 

That the poplars tall on the opjX)site 
hill, 

The seven tall poplars on the hill, 

Did clasp the setting sun until 

His rays dropped from him, pined and 
still 

As blossoms in frost, 

Till he waned and paled, so weirdly 
crossed, 


To the color of moonlight which doth 
}>ass 

Over the dank ridged churchyard 

grass. 

The j>oplars held tlie sun, and he 
The (‘yes of the nurse that they should 
m^t see 

— Not for a moment, the babe on her 
knee, 

Though she sluuldored to feel that it 
grew to be 

Too cbill, and lay too heavily. 

III. 

She only dreamed ; for all the while 
'Twas La<ly lsobel that kej)t 
The little baby: and it slept 
Fa.st, warm, as if its mother’.s smile, 
T^adeii with l(n’'e’s d(*wy weight, 

And red as rose of Harpocrate, 

Dropt upon its eyelids, jirest 
Lashes to check in a sealed rest, 

IV. 

And more and more smiled lsobel 
To see the bal)y sleei> so well: 

She knew not that she smiled. 

Against the lattice, dull and wild 
Drive the heavy, droning drops, 

Drop by drop, the sound beiug one; 
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Ah moiiiontly time’s seg;m(mts fall 
On tlie ear of God, who hoars through 
all 

Kkirnity’s unbroken monotone. 

Ami more and more smiled Isohel 
To see the baby sleep so well : 

She know not that she smiled. 

The wind in intermission stops 
Down in the Ixiochen forest, 

Then cries aloud 
As one at the. sorest, 

Self-stung, seH-<lriven, 

And rises ii[) to its very tops, 
Stiffening ere(d- the branches bowed, 
i)ilating with a tempest-soul 
The tree.s that with their dark hands 
break 

Tlirougli their own outline, and heavy 
roll 

Shadows as massive as clouds in 
In^aven 

Across the e.asth'. lake. 

And more aiid more smihid Isohel 
To see the baby shn'p so well. 

She knew not that slie, smiltMl; 

She knew not that tin*, storm was wild; 
Through th(3 uproar <lrcar slie coukl 
not iioar 

The castle clock wdiich strm^k anear: 
She heard the low, light breathing of 
her child. 

V. 

Oh I sight for wondering look, 

While the exttu’iial nat urc broke 
Into such abandonment, 

While the A'cry mist, heart-rent 
By the lightning, s<‘,eined to evLdy 
Against iiature, with a dinj — 

A sense of silence and of steady 
Natural calm apneartui to eome 
From things wiliiout, and enter in 
The human creature’s room. 


VI. 

So uiotioiile.ss she sate. 

The hahe asleej) ui)on her knees. 
You might have dreamed tlicir souls 
had gone 

Away to tilings inanimate, 

In such to live, in such to moan. 

And that their bodies had ta’eii back, 
In mystic, change, all silence.s 
That cross tlie sky in cloudy rack. 

Or dwell beueatli the reedy ground 
In waters safe from their own sound: 
Only she wore 

The deepeuiug smile I named before, 


And that a deepening love exprest; 
And who at once can love and rest ? 

VII. 

In sooth the smile that then waa 
keeping 

Watch upon the baby sleeping, 
Floated with its tender light 
Downward, from the <lrooping eyes. 
Upward, from the lips apart, 
Overclujcks which had grown white> 
With an eight-day weeping : 

All smiles come in such a wise 
Where tears shall fall or have of old 
Like nortluuMi lights tliat fill the heart 
Of licaven in sign of cold. 

VIII. 

Motionless she sate, 
ll<ir liair had fallen by its weiglit 
On each side of her smile, and Jay 
V<'ry blackly on tip*, arm 
Where the baby nestled warm, 

Pale as baby <“arved in stone 
Seen by gliiu])ses of the moon 
Ui> a dark cathedral aisle; 

But through the storm no moonbeam 
fell 

U|>on the child of Isohel — 

Perhai)s you saw it by tlie ray 
Alone of her still smile. 

IX. 

A solemn thing it is to mo 
To look ui>ou a babe that sleeps. 
Wearing in its spirit-deops 
The und(^veloi)ed mystery 
Of our Adam’s taint and woo, 
AVln<*h, when they de,v(*loped be. 
Will not let it- slumber so; 

Uying new in lift*, beneath 
The shadow of tlie coming death. 
With that soft, low, quiet breath, 

As if it felt tlie sun ; 

Knowing all things by their blooms. 
Not their roots, yea. sun and sky 
Only by the warmth that comes 
Out of each; <*arth only by 
The pleasant Imes that o’er it run; 
And human love by drops of sweet 
AVliit-o nourishment still hanging 
round 

The little mouth so slumber- 
bound : 

All which broken sentiency 
And eone.liision incom[)leto, 

Will gather and unite, aud climb 
To an immortality 
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Good or evil, ea<’h s\ibliniG, 
Through life ajul death to life again. 
O little lids, now folded fast, 

Must ye learn to drop at last 
Our large and burning tears? 

O warm quiek body, must thou lie, 
When the time comes round to «lie, 
Still from all the whirl of years, 
liaro of all the joy and ])ain ? 

O small frail lu'.ing, wilt tliou stand 
At God’s right hand, 

Lifting up those sleeping eyes 
Dilated by great (lestini(*s, 

To an endless waking? thrones and 
seraphim, 

Through tlie long ranks of their solem¬ 
nities, 

f^iinning tlnui with calm looks of 
lieaven’s snr])rise,, 

But thine alone, on Him? 

Or else, self-willed, to tiujad the Go<l- 
less place, 

(God kc^ep thy will!) feel thine own 
energies 

(^old, strong, objectless, like a dead 
nrai’s clasp, 

The sle{q)less, (leathless life within 
thee gras]), 

While myriad faces, likt*, one change- 
h‘ss face. 

With woe, nvi lore's, sliall glass th(*e 
every wilt! re. 

And ovtwcomt'/ thee with thine own 
dt:s])air ? 


X. 

More soft, It'ss solemn imag(*s 
Driftt^d o’«‘r tlie latly’s h(‘a.rt 
Sihmtly as snow. 

She had setm eiglit days de])art 
Hour hy hour on bended kiH!<‘S, 

With pale wrung liands and pray¬ 
ings low 

And broken, tlirongh whicli eame the 
sound 

Of tears that fell against the grouml, 
Making sad stojis; “ Di^ar Lord, dear 
Lord ! ” 

She still had prayed (the heavenly 
word 

Broken by an earthly sigh) 

— “ Thou wdio didst not <wst tleiiy 
The mother-joy t<» Mary mild, 

Blessed in tlie hh'ssed child 
Which harken<‘d in meek babyhood 
Her eradle-hymn, albeit used 
To all tliat music iuterfustid 

breasts of angels high and good I 


Oh, take not, Ltird, my balx' aAvay I 
Oh, take not to thy songful lieaven 
Tlie pretty baby thou hast giv<*n, 

Or ere that I have seen him play 
Around his father’s knoi's and known 
That /ic knew how my love has gone 
From all thf^ world to him. 

Think, God among tln^ cherubim, 
Ifow I shall sliiver ev(‘ry day 
In thy June sunsliim', knowing wliore 
The gravevgrass ke(*j)S it frtaii his fair 
Still ch(M*ks, ami j»H‘l at evm-y tread 
Jiis little body whicli is o(’ad, 

And liidden in tliy turfy fohl, 

Doth make thy whole warm earth 
a-cohl ! 

O God, I am so young, so young — 

I am not us(*d to tears ai< nigiits 
Instead of slumber— not to i>rayor 
With sohliing lips, and hands ont- 
wrungI 

Thou kno\\t‘st all my prayings were 
‘ 1 l)less thee, Gtxl, for i)ast tlo- 
lights — 

Thank God ! ’ T am not used to l)ear 
Hanl thoughts of death; tin*, earth 
doth cover 

No fa<*c Ironi na* of fnhmd or lover: 
And must the first u lio t(*ae.hes me 
Tin* form o( shrouds and funerals he 
Mim* ow n lirsi-)M)rn hclo\'ed luj 
Who taught me first tliis mol luM’-love f 
Dear Lonl, who s}>r(“adest out above 
Thy loving, traiisph.'rei.xl hands to 
nn.M't 

All lilt.i'd hearts witli hh\ssing sweet, 
l'i(‘re<! not iny heart, niy temlev heart 
Thou ma<h‘st l.t^nder ! Thou who art 
So lia])p\ in tliy lieavi'ii alway, 

Take not mine- only bliss away ! ” 


-\r. t 

She .so had ])rayed; and God, who 
Jicars 

Through S('!ra])li-so]igs the sound of 
tears, 

l^h'om Unit Ixdoved liabe had ta’eii 
The h'V<‘r and tlic; heating i»ain. 

And more and moK* smiled Jsobel 
To see tlie hahy sh'ej) so well. 

(Sin* knew nut that she smiled, I 
wis) 

Until tin* ])leasant gradual thought 
Which in*ar Ix'r heart the smile in 
wrought, 

Now soft and slow, itself did g<*eiu 
To fioat along a hai)py dream, 

Beyond it into speech like this. 
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XIT. 

“ I prayed for thee, iny little child. 
And God han heard iny prayer 1 
And when thy babylKxxl is gone, 

We two togetlier nndetiled 
By men’s repinings, will kneel down 
Upon his earth which will be fair 
(Not covering thee, sweet !) to ns 
twain, 

And give him thankful praise.” 

XTII. 

Dully and wildly drives the rain: 
Agafnst the lattices drives the rain. 

XTV, 

I thank him now, that I can think 
Of those same future days, 

Nor from the harmless imag(‘ slirink 
Of what I tlu're might H(^e,— 
Strange babicis on their mothers’ knee. 
Whoso inncKMMit soft fa(*(‘s might 
From off mine eyelids Htrik<^ tli(‘ light. 
With look.s not jneant for me 1 ” 

XV. 

Gustily blows the wind tlirough the 
rain, 

As against the lattices <lriviis th(‘ rain 

XVI. 

But now, O baby mine, together 
We turn this Impc of ours again 
To many an hour of summer 
weuliier, 

When we shall sit and intertwiiK^ 

Our spirits, and instruct each otlier 
In the pure loves of child and 
inotlier ! 

Two human lo\ c's make one divdne.” 

XVII. 

The thunder tears through the wind 
and tlie rain, 

Aa full on the lattices drives the rain. 


XVIII. 

“My little child, what wilt thou 
ch<x}8e ? 

Now let me look at thee and jxm- 
der. 

What gladness from the glailnovsses 
Futurity is s[)rea<ling under 

Tliy gladsome sight? Bmieath the 
tr(H*s 

Wilt thou lean all day, and lose 


Thy spirit with the river seen 
Intermittently between 
The winding beeehen alleys,— 

Half in labor, half repose, 

Like a shepherd keeping sheep, 
Thou, with only thoughts to keep 
AVhich never a bound will overpass, 
And which are innocent as those 
That feed among Arcadian valleya 
Upon the dewy grass ? ” 

XIX. 

The large white owl that with age is 
blind. 

That hath sate for years in the old 
tre(! hollow. 

Is carried away in a gust of wind; 

His wings could bear him not as fast 
As he goeth now lattice past; 

He is home by the winds, the rains 
do follow, 

His white wings to the blast outflow¬ 
ing. 

Ho hoototh in going, 

And still in the lightnings coldly 
glitter 

His round unblinking eyes. 

XX. 

” Or, baby, wilt thou think it fitter 
To he (dociuent and wise,— 

On('< upon whose lii)s the air 
Turns to sohnnn verities 
For men to breathe anew, and win 
A deeper sc^ated life within ? 

Wilt he a'philosopher, 

By whose voic'o llie earth and skies 
Shall speak to the unborn ? 

Or a p(x^t, broadly sjn’oading 
The golden immortalities 
Of thy soul on natures lorn 

Ami p(X)rof sucli, them all to guard 
From their decay, — beneath thy 
treading, 

Earth’s flowers recovering hues of 
Eden, - 

And stars drawn downward by thy 
Jo( >ks, 

To shine ascendant in thy hooks ? ” 

XXI. 

The tame hawk in the castle-yard, 
How it screams to the lightning, with 
its wot 

Jagged })lumcs overhanging the para- 
p(^t! 

And at the lady’s door the lionnd 
Scratches with a crying sound. 
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XXII. 

" But, O my babe, thy lids are lahl 
Close, fast upon thy cheek, 

And not a dream of i>ower and sheen 
Can make a passage tip between. 

Thy heart is of thy mother’s made, 
'J'hy looks are very meek, 

And it will be their chosen place 
To rest on some beloved face, 

As these on thine, and let the noise 
Of tlie whole world go on, nor drown 
Tlio tender silence of thy joys: 

Or, when that silence shall have grown 
Too tend(‘T for itself, the same 
Yi ariiing hir sound, — to look above 
And utter its one meaning, love, 
That lie may hear His name.” 

XXIII. 

No wind, no rain, no thunder I 
The waters liad trickled not slowly, 
The thunder was not spent, 

Nor the wind near finishing ; 

Who would have said that the storm 
was dimini.shing? 

No wind, no rain, no thiindexl . 
Their noises dropped asunder 
From the eartli and the finuauieiit, 
From the towers and the lattices, 
Abru]it and echoless 
As ripe fruits on the ground unaliaken 
wholly 

As life in death. 

And sudden and solemn the silence 
fell, 

Startling the heart of Isobel 

As the tempest could not- 
Against the door went jianting the 
breath 

Of the lady’s hound whose cry wiis 
still. 

And she, con.strainc.d howe’er she 
would nut, 

Lifted her eyes, and saw the moon 
Looking out of heaven alone 
Upon the i^oplared hill, — 

A calm of God, made visible 
That men miglit bless it at their 
will 

XXIV. 

The moonshine on the baby’s face 
Falleth clear and cold; 

The mother’s looks have fallen hack 
To the same place: 

Because no moon with silver rack, 
Nor broad sunrise in jasi>er skies, 

Has pow(?r to bold 
Our loving eyes. 


Wbiidi still revert, as ever must 
Woiitler and Hojie, to gaze on the 
dust. 

XXV. 

The moonshine on the baby’s face 
Cold and clear remaineth; 

The mother’s looks do shrink away. 
The mother’s looks return to stay, 

As charmed by what ]mineth: 

Is any glamour in the case ? 

Is it dream, or is it sight? 

Hath the change upon the wild 
Elements that signs the night, 
Passed upon the child ? 

It is not dream, but sight. 

XXVI. 

The babe has awakened from sleep, 
And unto the gaze of its mother 
Bent over it, lifted anotlier, — 

Not the baby-looks that go 
Unaimingly to and fro, 

But an earnest gazing deep 
Such as soul gives soul at length 
When by work and wad of years 
It winneth a solemn strength, 

And inoiirneth as it wear.s. 

A strong man could not brook, 

With jmlso unhurried by fears, 

To meet that baby’s look 
0’erglaz<‘d by inanbood’.s tears, 

The tears of a man full grown, 

With a power to wring our own, 

In the eyes all unde tiled 

Of a little three-mouths’ child,— 

To see that babe-brow wrought 
By the witm'ssing of tliought 
To judgment’s jn'odigy, 

And the small soil mouth unweaned, 
By mother’s kiss o’erleaned, 

(Putting the sound of loving 
Where no sound else was moving * 
Except the speechle.ss cry) 
Quick«*ned to mind’s expression, 
Shaped to articulation. 

Yea, uttering words, yea, naming woe. 
In tones that with it strangely 
wont. 

Because so baby-innocent, 

As tlie child spake out to the mother, 
so: — 

XX VII. 

” O mother, mother, loose thy prayer, 
Christ’s name liatli made it strong. 

It bindeth me, it lioldcih me, 

With it.s must lo\ iiig cruelty. 
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From rtoatiiig my now soul along 
Tlio liai)[)y hoavotily air. 

It bimlotii nH\ it lioltieth mo 
In all this dark, upon tliis dull 
Low oarth by only woojairs trod. 

It bindfth mo, it boldod.h ino ! 

Mine angol looketli sorrowful 
Upon the face of God.^ 

XXVIII. 

“ Mother, mother, can T dream 
Beneatli your earthly trees ? 

I had a vision and a gleam; 

1 heard a sound more sweet than 
these 

When rippled by the wind: 

Did you see tlie Dove with wings, 
Bathed in golden glistennga 
From a sunless light behind, 
Dropping on me from the sky, 

Soft as moth(*r’s kiss, until 
i seemed to lea[», and yet was still ? 

Saw you how his love-large eye 
Looked upon me mystic calms, 

Till the ])ower of TTis divine 
Vision was indrawu to mine ? 

^xix. 

“ Oh the dream within the dream ! 

I saw celestial places (‘V(;n. 

Oh the vistas of high palms 
Making tinites of deliglit 
Through tlui heavenly infinite, 
Lifting up tlieir greim still tops 
To the lu'avmrof lieaven ! 

Oh the 8W(U*t life-lret^ that drops 
Shade like light across the river 
Glorified in its forever 

Flowing from tlie Throne 1 
Oh the shining holinesses 
Of the thonsaml, thousand faces 
(lod-siiniied by tlie throned Onk, 
And imnle intense, witli such a lov(^ 
That, t liough I saw them turned above, 
Kacli loving seemed for also me ! 

And. oh the Unspeakahle, the He, 
The manifest in secrecies, 

Yet of mine own heart partaker 
With the overcoming look 
Of One wlio hath been once forsook, 
And blessi't h the forsaker I 
Mot!i(‘r, motln*r, lei mc! go 
Toward the Face that hioketh so ! 
Through the mystic wingeil Four 

^ “ For 1 any m\U) yon Unit in heaven 
their untreirt Uu aiwayn iK huld the faei‘ of my 
FutLor wliicU loin iieavcii.”—M att. xvhi. 
10 . 


Whose are inward, outward eyes 
Dark with light of mysteries 
And the restless evermore 
“Holy, holy, holy,’* — through 
The sevenfold lamps that burn in 
view 

Of cherubim and seraphim. 

Through the four and twenty crowned 
Stately elders white around, 

Suffer me t,o go lo Him ! 

XXX. 

“ Is your wisdom very wise, 

Mother, oii the narrow earth, 

Very happy, very worth 
That I should stay to learn ? 

Are those air-corrupting sighs 
Fasluom'd by unlearned breath? 

Do the stmh'iits’ lamjis that burn 
I All night illumine death ? 

Mother, allx'it this lie so, 

I Loose lliy prayer, and let me go 
I Where that bright chief angel stands, 

I Apart from all his brother hands, 
j Too glad for smiling, having bent 
In angelic wildcrmcnt 
O’er the <h‘pThs of God, and brought 
Reeling thciiCe one only thought 
To till Ids own eternity. 

He the teacher is for me, 

He can teach vvliat T would know: 
Mother, inulber, let me go I 

XXXI. 

“ Can your poet make an Eden 
No winter will nmio. 

And liglit a starry lire, while heed- 
ing 

His liearth’s is burning too ? 

Drown in niusie the (‘arth’s din, 

And k(*ep his own wild soul within 
The law of his own harmony ? 
Mothe.r, albeit, this be so. 

Let me to iiiy lieaven go ! 

A litth* harp mo waits thereby,— 

A harp whose strings are golden all. 
And tuned to music spherical, 
Hanging on the green life-tree 
AVliere no willows ever be. 

Shall I miss that harp of mine ? 
Mother, no I the Eye divine 
Turned upon it makes it sldne; 

Ami, wlnm 1 touch it, poems sweet, 
Like separate souls, shall tiy from 
it. 

Each to the immortal fytte. 

We sliali all he poets lliere, 

UuKiug on the cliiefest Fair. 
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XXXfT. 

“Love! earth’s love! and can we 

lOV'G 

Fixedly where all thin^ra move? 

Can the sinning lov^e eacli other? 
Mother, mother, 

I tremble in thy close embrace; 

I fe(!l thy tears adown my face: 

Thy ])rayers do keoj) me out of 
* bliss, — 

Oh dreary earthly love ? 

Loose thy prayer, and let mo go 
To the ])l;iee which loving is, 

Y(‘,t not sad; and when is given 
Escape' to Ikcv from this below. 

Thou shall behold me, that I wait 


And thou tniist holf» me to o’erlay 

With garmetit white this little clay 
Which needs no more our lullaby, 

XXXV. 

“ I changed the cruel prayer I made. 

And bowed my meekened face, and 
prayed 

That Ootl would do his will; and 
thus 

Tie did it, nurse ! ITo parted us; 

And his suri shows victorious 

The dead calm face,— and I am 
cahn, 

And heaven is harkening a new 
psalm. 


For thee heside the happy gale. 
And silence shall be up in heaven 
To hear our greetiug kiss.” 


xxxiri. 

The nurse awakes in the morning 
sun. 

And starts to see hesid<^ her hed 
The lady with a grandeur spread 
Like ]iath*os o’er her face,.as one 
God-satisfied and earth-undone 
The hahe upon her arm was dead; 

And tlie nnrse could utter forth no 
cry, — 

Bhe was aw<Ml by the calm in the 
mother’s eye. 


XXXIV. 

“Wake, nurse ! ” the lady said: 

“ Wc are waking, — he and I,— 
I on earth, and he in sky; 


xxxvr. 

“This earthly noise is too anear. 
Too loud, and will not hut me hear 
The little harp. My death will soon 
Make silence.’’ 

And a sense of tune, 
A satistilMl love meanwhile 
Which nothing earthly could de- 
siK>il, 

Sang on within her soul. 

XX.XVII, 

Oh you, 

Earth’s tender and inpiassioued few, 
Take courage, to intrust your love 
To Him so named, who guards above 
Its emls, and shall fulfil ! 
Brctiking the narrow prayers that 
may 

15(ifit your narrow hearts away 
In his broad, loving will. 
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I. 

A KNiOTTT of gallant deeds. 

And a young page at his side, 

From the holy war in Palestine 
Did slow and thonghtliil ride, 

As each were a jialmer, aiul told for 
heads 

The dews of the eventide. 


IT 

” O young jiago,” said the knight, 

“ A nobli! page art thou! 

Tliou fearest not to steep in blood 
The ('urls iijion thy brow; 

And once in the tent, and twice in the 
fight, 

Didst ward me a mortal blow.” 
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nr. 

**0 brave knight,” waid the page, 

” Or ore w« liitiier came, 

We talked in tent, we talked in 
held. 

Of the bloody battle-game; 

But liero, l)elow this greenwood 
bongh, 

I cannot speak the same. 

IV. 

” Onr troop is far behind, 

The woodbiTul calm is new, 

Onr st(;eds, with slow grass-mnfTled 
hoofs, 

Tread deei'> the shadows tbrougli; 
And in my mind some blessing kind 
Is dropping with the dew. 

V. 

“The woodland calm is pure: 

1 cannot choose but have 
A thought from these o’ the beeehen- 
trees 

Which in our England wave, 

And of the litth*. tinches fine 
Whi(’h sang there; while in Palestiuo 
The warrior-hilt we Jrave. 

VI. 

“ ■Methiiiks, a moment gone, 

I heard my motlu'r pray: 

I heard, sir knight, the; prayer for me 
Wherein she passed away; 

And I know tlie heavens are leaning 
down 

To hear what I shall say.” 

VIT. 

The pag(; spake calm and high. 

As of no mean degree; 

Perhaps he felt in nature’s broad 
Full heart bis own was fr(^e: 

And the kniglit looked up to his lifted 
«ye, 

Then answered, smilingly,— 
viir. 

“ Sir page, T pray your grace I 
Oertes, I m(;ant not so 
To cross your pastoral mood, sir 
page, 

With the crook of the battle-bow; 
But a knight may speak of a lady’s 
face, 

X ween, in any mood or place, 

If the grasses die or grow. 


IX, 

“ And this T meant to say,— 

My huiy’s face shall shine 
As ladies’ faces use;, to greet 
My page from Palestine: 

Or speak she fair, or prank she gay. 
She is no lady of mine. 


X. 

“ And this I meant to fear, — 

Her bower may suit thee ill; 

For, sooth, in that same field and tent 
Thy talk wiis somewhat still: 

And fitter thy hand for my knightly 
spear 

Than thy tongue for my lady’s 
will.” 

XI. 

Slowly and thankfully ! 

The young [lage bowed his head; ! 
His large eyes seemed to muse a smile, 
Until he blushed instead; 

And no lady in her bower, pardi^ 

(k>uld blush more sudden red. i 

“ Sir knight, thy lady’s bower to me ^ 
Is suited well,” ho said. | 


XII. 

Beat!, brati, mart a i ! 

From th(‘ (‘onvtmt on the sea, 

One mih; off, or scarce so nigh, 
Swells the dirge as clear and high 
As if that, over brake and lea. 
Bodily the wind did carry 
The great altar of St. Ma!ry, 

And the fifty tapers burning o’er 

if. 

And the lady abbess dead before 
it, 

And the chanting nuns whom yes- 
ter week 

He.r voice did (diarge and bless,— 
Cbanting steady, chanting meek, 
Chanting with a solemn breath, 
Because that tliey are thinking less 
Upon the dead than upon death. 
B('att\ bead, inortal! 

Now the vision in the sounvl 
Wheeleth on the wind around; 

Now it sweopetli hack, away,— 

The iiplfiiida will not let it stay 
To dark the western sun: 

Mortal! away at last, 

Or ere the page’s blush is pastl 
And the knight heanl all, and the 
iiage lieaid none. 
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XIII. 

“A boon, thou nobio knigbt, 

Tf ever I served thee! 

Though thou art a knight, and I am a 
page, 

Now grant a boon to me; 

And tell me, sootli, if dark or bright 
If little loved, or loved aright. 

Be the face of thy ladye.” 

XIV. 

Gloomily looked the knight — 

“ As a son tliou hast served me; 
And would to none I had granted 
boon, 

Exeept to only thee! 

For haply then I should love aright, 
For then I should know if dark or 
bright 

Were the face of my ladye. 

XV. 

“ Yet it ill suits my knightly tongue 
To grudge that granted boon. 

That luiavy prii c from In^art and life 
I paid in silence down: 

The hand that claimed it^ cleared in 
lin(‘ 

My father’s fame: 1 sw<*ar by mine ' 
That price was nobly won! 

xvr. 

“ Earl Walter was a brave ohl carl, 

He was my father’s friend; 

And while 1 rodt? tiie lists at (;ourt, 
And little gues.sed the cml, 

My noble father in his shroud, 

Against a slanderer lying loud, 

He rose up to deftuid. 

xvrr. 

“ Oh, calm below the niar'ole gray 
My father's dust was strewn I 
Oh, meek above the manar gray 
His image prayed alone! 

The slanderer lied; the wretch was 
brave — 

For, looking up the minst(‘r>navc. 

He saw my father’s knightly glaive 
Was changed from steel to stone. 

xvni. 

Earl Walter’s glaiv^e was steel, 

With a bravo old liand to wear it, 
And dashed the lie hack in the mouth 
Which lied against the goilly truth 
And against the knightly merit: 


The slanderer, ’neath the avenger’s 
heel, 

Struck up the djigger in ap]wal 
From stealthy lie U) brutal force, 

Arul out upon the traitor’s corse 
Was yielded the true spirit. 

XIX. 

“ I would mine hand had fought that 
light, 

And justified my father ! 

I would mine heart had caught that 
wound. 

And slept beside him rather ! 

I think it were a better thing 
Than inurdcreil friend and marriage¬ 
ring 

Forced on my life togetlier. 

XX. 

“ Wail shook Earl Walter’s house; 

His true wife shed no tear: 

Slui lay upon her hod as mute 
As tlie earl did on his bier. 

Till — ‘ Ride, ride fast,' she said at 
last, 

‘ A nd bring the av<mged’s son anear ! 
Ride hist, ride free, as a dart can 
dec; 

For white of hlce with waiting for 
me 

Is the corse in the next chambere.’ 

XXI, 

‘‘ I came, I knelt beside her bed; 

Her calm was worse tl>an strife. 

‘My hiisijand, for thy father dear, 
Gave freely, w hen thou wast not here, 
Ills own and <‘ke my life. 

A boon ! Of that sweet child we 
make 

An ^jrplian for thy father’s sake. 

Make thou, for ours, a wife.' 

(k' 

XXII. 

“I said, 'My steed neighs in the 
court, 

My hark rtntks on the lirine, 

And the warrior’s vow I am under 
now 

To free the pilgrim’s shrine; 

But fctcli the ring, and fetch the 
]>rie8t, 

And call that daughter of thine, 

And rule slie wide from my castle ou 
Nyde 

While 1 am in Palestine,' 
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xxm. 

“In the (lark chainben;, if the bride 
was fair. 

Ye wis, I (oald not sot;; 
lint th(! st<‘(‘d tlirict^ neighed, and the 
in’it'Sl fast i)rayed, 

AtkI wcddt'd last w (‘re \V(’f. 
ll(a’ tnotlier snnl(Ml n]ton lj(‘r bed, 

As at its sl(l«‘ w knell 1«( w (sl; 

And th<' hn(i(‘ rose lr<*m her kn(‘(‘, 
Arui kiss(‘d llie smil(‘ ol lier niotlH‘r 
d(‘ad, 

Or ev<ir site kissed me. 

XXIV. 

“ My pnpje. my i'a;ji(-, wbat grii'vos 
tlie(‘ so, 

That th(‘ ti'ars ran down tijy fa(‘(‘‘.f 
“Alas, alas ! mine own sister 
Was in thy lady's ease: 
lint .s7e' laid down IIh' silks she wona 
And l()llow(‘d him she wed b<‘fon;, 
Disfiuised as Ids true servitor, 

To th(i very battle-plae.e.^ *■ 

XXV. 

And W(‘i)t th(‘ I'ajjje, Imt laugluMi the 
knij^ht, 

A careless hmjj:h laii^L^lied lie: 

“ Well doiK' it Wi'H' lor thy sister, 

Jliit not for my ladye ! 

My love, so ph‘as<' yon, shall reijuiti^ 
I'll) woman, w ladlier dark or bright, 
Unwomain-d if she- be.’ ” 

xxvi. 

The pn^jje stopjasl wc'epinp;, and smiled 
cold; 

“Your w’isdom may d<‘elar(‘ 

Thai womanliood is proved tlu' b(‘si 
By f^olden brooc h and <;lossy V(*sl 
The mineinjj ladies wear; 

Yc't is it ]>ro\'(‘d, and was of old, 
Anear as well, 1 dan' to hold, 
iiy truth, or by desjiair.’ “ 

XXVII. 

He smiled no more, he wept no more; 

But ]iassionat(' he spake: 

“ Oh, womanly shes prayed in t(mt, 
When nom* beside? did wakt* ! 

Oh, womanly slu' pah'd in tif'lit. 

For ont! Ixdoved’s sake* ! — 

And her little hand, defiled with 
blood, 

Her teinb r tc'ars of womanhood 
Most woman-pure did make.” 


XXVIII. 

— “ Well done it were for thy sister, 
Thou tel lest well her tale; 

But for my lady, she shall i>ray 
r the kirk of Nydesdale. 

N(»t dread for me, but love for me, 
Shall make my lady pale: 

No eas(jue shall hide hm- woman’s 
tear, 

It shall have room to trickle ehiar 
Behind her woman’s veil.” 

xxtx. 

— “ Ibit what if she mistook thy mind. 
And followed th(*e to strife, 

Tin'll km'('lin<; did (mtreat thy love, 
As Paynims ask for life ? “ 

— *• 1 would forj^iv(x and evi'rmore 
Would lov(‘ her as my sersutor, 

But litth' as my wib?. 

XXX. 

“Look up! Iluii’e is a small bright 
eioud 

AloiK' amid the skies; 

So high, so ])nr(?, and so apart, 

A ^\ Oman’s honor lies.” 
the page' looked up; the eioud was 
slu'eii: 

A saddc'r eioud did rush. 1 W’eeu, 
Bcitwixtit ami Jiis eyes.” 

XXXI. 

TIk'U dimly droppc'd his 03 ’os away 
From welkin unto hill. 

Ha! \\lio ridt's th(‘re? the page is 
’wai‘<‘, 

Though tin? cry at his In'art is still; 
And flic pag(‘ Hccth all, and tin' knight 
si'elh noiH', 

Though baiiueraud sp('ar do Ih'ek the 
sun. 

And tin? Saraec'iis ride at will. 
XXXII. 

He* s])('aketh calm, he sjieaketh low: 

“ Hide' last, my uwister, rich?, 

Or ere within the broadiadiig dark 
The narrow shadows hide.” 

“ Yea, fast, my iKig(', I will do so, 

And keep t hou at my side.” 

XX.XIII. 

“ Now nay, now nay, ride on thyw^ay 
Thy faithful page, ja-eec'de; 

For t must loose* on saddle?-lKnv 
My battle-easque that galls, I trow, 
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The slu)ahl(‘r of my steed; 

And 1 must pray, as I did vow, 

For one in bitter need. 

XXXIV. 

“ Ere ni"ht I sliall be near to thee, 
Now ride, my master, ride ! 

Ere nifjbt, as ]>arted s])irits eh'ave 
To mortals too belo\'ed to leave. 

1 shall be at Ihy side.” 

The knijxht smiled free at rh(‘ fantasy, 
And adown the dell did ride. 

XXXV. 

Had the kni^jlit look(‘<l up to the 
face., 

No smih^ the word had won; 

IIa<l the knight look<‘d up to the 
])ae:e's laeij., 

T wotni he had nev(‘r "one; 
flad the kni"ht looked ))aek to the, 
j)a"(^’s jjeste, 

I we(m he had tnriUMl anon, 

For dr(',ad was the woe in the fae,e so 
yonti". 

And wild was the silent pjeste tliat 
tiuii" 

Casque, sword, to earth, as the boy 
down sprnu" 

And stood —alone, alone. 

X XXVI. 

He clinehed his hands as if to hold 
His soul’s j?reat a"ony — 

“ Have I renounced my womanhood 
For wifehood unto ///ec. 

And is this the last, last look of thine 
Tliat ever I shall st^e? 

XXX\ II. 

“ Yet rro<l thee save, and luayst tJiou 
liave 

A laily to thy mind, 

More woinan-proml, and half as true, 
As one thou leav’st behind 1 
And (iod me taki^ with IfiM to dwidl, 
For HI^l I <!annot love too well, 

As I have loved my kiml.” 

xxxvrii. 

Sfif looketh up, in earth’s desfiair, 
The lioi)eful heavens to seek: 

Tliat little, (doud still tioateth tliore, 
Whereof her loved ilid .speak: 

How hrij^ht the little edond appears ! 
Her eyelids fall npuii the t<iars. 

And the teai's down either cheek. 


XXXIX. 

Tho tramp of hoof, the flash of steel — 
The Paynims ronnd her coming I 
The .sound and sight have made her 
(‘aim, — 

False jiage, but trutlifnl woman; 
She stands amid them all unmoved: 

A heart on(‘,e broken by the loved 
Is strong to meet the hieman. 

XL. 

“ ITo, Christian ]>ago ! art keeping 

slUM'p, 

From pouring wine-cnps rest¬ 
ing ? ” — 

“ I keep my masti'r’s nobb‘ name 
h^)r warring, not for blasting; 

And if that here Sir Huliert wm*e, 

My master brav(‘, my master dear, 

Ve would not stay tlui questing.” 

XIJ. 

“Where is tliy ma.ster, .scornful page, 
That we may slay or bind him ? ’’ — 
“ Now sean h the lea, and search the 
wood, 

And see if ye can find biin ! 
Natbless, as bath lieen often tried, 
Your Paynim lieroes faster ride 
Before him than behind him.’* 

XLll. 

“ Give smooth(‘,r answers, lying page, 
Or piu’ish in the lying ! ” — 

“ 1 trow that if the warrior hraj^d 
Ib'sah; my foot were in my liand, 
’Twere blotter at re]dying ! ” 

They cursed her deep, they smote her 
low, 

They cleft law golden ringlets through; 
The Loving is the Dying. 

XLUI. 

She felt the eimiler gleam down, 

And met it from bemaith 
With smile more bright in victory 
Thau any sword from .sluaith, 

Whieli dashed across lier lip serene, 
Most like the spirit-light between 
The darks of life and death. 


XLIV. 

biffeinisco, ini/pniisat! 

From the eonveiit on the sea, 
Now it sweeptith solemnly, 
As over wooil and over lea 
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Bodily 11 »o wind did rarry 

Dirge for ahlxjss laid in shroud 

Tho Krcat altar (jf St. Mary, 

Sweepeth o’(‘r the shroudless dead, 

Ainl tlui fifty tapirs paling; o*(*r if, 

Page or lady, as we said, 

And the lady abbess stark before 

With the dews upon her head, 

it, 

All as sad if not as loud. 

And the weary nuns with liearts that 

Ingcmi8<‘Oy Dufemisco I 

faintly 

Is ever a lament begun 

Beat aloti^ their voices saintly — 

By any mourner under sun, 

LigemiscOf ingevusco ! 

Whicli, ere it eudeth, suits but onef 

THE LAY OF THE 

BROWN ROSARY. 

FIRST PART. 

IV. 

I. 

And forward she looketh across the 
brown heatli — 

** Onora, Onora I ” her mother is call- 

“Onora, art coming?“ What is it 


she seeth ? 

She sits at tlie lattice and hears the 

Nouglit, nought hut the gray border- 

dew falling 

stone that is wist 

Drop after drop from the sycamores 

To dilate, anti assume a wild shape m 

laden 

mist — 

With dew as with blossom, and oalls 

“ My daughter f “ Then over 

home the maideai: 

“Night conieth, Onora ! “ 

II. 

V. 

The casement she leaueth, and as she 

She looses down the garden-walk cav- 

doth so 

cnied with trees, 

She is ’ware of her little son playing 

To the limes at the end where the 

below: 

green arb(>r is: 1 

“Now wliere is Onora?” He hung 

“ Some sweet thought or other may 

down his Invad 

keep where it found her. 

And spake not, then answering 

While, forgot or unseen in the dream- 

blushed scarlet red,— 

light around her. 

“ At the tryst with her lover.” 

Night cometh — Onora ! “ 

HI. 

VI. 

She looks up the forest whoso alleys 

But his mother was wroth: in a stern¬ 

sh(i>*)t on 

ness quoth she, 

Like the unite minster-aisles when 

“ As thou play’st at the ball art thou 

the anthem is done. 

playing with me, 

When we know that her lover to bat¬ 

And the choristers, sitting with faces 

aslant, 

tle is gone, 

And the saints know aliov'e that she 

Feci the silence to consecrate more 

than the t-hant — 

lovelli hut one, 

** Onora, Onora 1 ” 

And will ne’er wed another ?” 
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vrr. 

Then the boy wept aloud: ’twas a fair 
sight, yet sad, 

To see tlie ttuirs run down the sweet 
blooms he had. 

He stamped with his foot, said, “The 
saints know I lied 

Because truth that is wicked is fittest 
to hide: 

Must I utter it, mother ? ** 


VIII. 

In his vehement childliood he hurried 
within, 

And knelt at her feet as iu prayer 
against sin; 

But a cliild at a prayer never sobbeth 
as he — 

“Oil! she sits with the niin of the 
brown rosary. 

At nights ill the ruin — 


IX. 

“ The old convent ruin the ivy rots off, 
WlKjre the owl hoots by day, and tlie 
toad is siin-{)roof, 

AVhere no singing-birds build, and the 
trees gaunt and gray 
As in stormy seaeoasts appear blasted 
one way,— 

But is this the wind’s doing? 


X. 

“A nun in the cast wall was buried 
alive, 

Who mocked at the priest when he 
called her to shrive, 

And shrieked such a curse as the 
stone took her breath, 

The old abbess fell backwards, and 
swooned unto death, 

With au Ave half siioken. 


xt. 

“ I tried once to pass it, myself and 
my liound, 

Till, as fearing the lash, down he 
shivered to grouini: 

A brave hound, my mother! a brave 
hound, ye wot I 

And the wolf thought the same with 
his fangs at her throat 
In the pass of the Brocken. 


XII. 

“At dawn and at eve, mother, who 
sitteth there 

With the brown rosary never used for 
a prayer ? 

Stoop low, mother, low I If we went 
there to see, 

What an ugly great hole in that east 
wall must be 
At dawn and at even I 


XIII. 

“ Who meet there, my mother, at 
dawn and at even ? 

Who meet by tliat wall, never looking 
to heaven ? 

O sweetest my sister I what doeth 
with th('(i 

The ghost of a nun with a brown 
rosary, 

And a face turned from heaven ? 


xrv. 

“ St. Agnes o’erwatebeth my dreams, 
and erewbile 

I have felt thrcMip^h mine eyelids the 
warmtli of her smile; 

But last night, as a sadness like pity 
(^al^(^ o’er her. 

She wliisptjred, ‘ Say two prayers at 
dawn for Onora: 

The Tempted is sinning.’ ’’ 


XV. 

“Onora, Onora!” They heard her 
not coming, 

Not a step on the grass, not a voice 
tlirougli the gloaming; 

But her motlier looked up, and she 
stoo<l on the floor, 

Fair and still as the moonlight mat 
came there before, 

And a smile just beginning. 


XVI. 

It touches her li]>s, but it dares not 
arise 

To the height of the mystical sphere 
of her eyes; 

And the largo musing eyes, neither 
joyous nor sorry, 

Sing on like the angels iu separate 
glory 

Between clouds of amber. 
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XVII. 

For the luiir droops in clouds amher- 
colored till stirred 

Into gold by the g(;stiire that comes 
with a word; 

'While — oh soft I — her speaking is so 
interwound 

Of the dim and the sweet, ’tis a twi¬ 
light. of sound, 

And floats through the chamber. 


XVITI. 

“ Since thou shrivcst my brother, fair 
inotluT,” said she, 

“ I count on thy priesthood for marry- 
itig of iik;; 

And 1 know by the hills that the hjtftle 
is done. 

That my lover rides on, will be here 
with the sun, 

’Neath the eyes that behold thee.” 


xrx. 

Her mother sate silent, too tender, I 
wis. 

Of the smile her dead father smiled 
dying to kiss: 

But the boy starte<l up pale with tears, 
passion-wrought, — 

“ Oh wicked fair sister! the hills utter 
nought; 

If he couieth, who told thee ? ” 


XX. 

**I know by the hills,” she resumed 
calm and clear, 

** By tin; beauty upon them, that iik is 
anear: 

Did they (‘ver look ,so since he bade 
me adieu ? 

Oh, love in the waking, sweet brother, 
is true 

As St. Agnes in sleeping I ” 


xxr. 

Half ashamed and half softened, the 
boy did not sijcak. 

And the blush met the lashes which 
fell on his cheek. 

She bowed down to kiss him: dear 
saints, did he see 

Or feel on her bosom the bkown 

R08AUY, 

That he shrank away weeping ? 


SECOND PART. 

A bed. Onora sleeping. Angels, but 
not near. 

First Angel. 

Must we stand so far, and she 
So very fair ? 

Second Angel. 

As bodies be. 

First Angel. 

And sin; so mild ? 

Second An gel. 

As spirits when 

Thev mecken, not to (lod, but men. 
First Angel. 

And she so young, that I who bring 
flood dr(;anis for saintly children, 
might 

Mistake that small soft face to-night. 
Ami fet(!h her such a blessed thing, 
That at her waking she would weep 
For chihlhood lost anew in sleep. 
How hath she sinned ? 

Second Angel. 

Tn bartering love, — 
God’s love for man’s. 

First Angel. 

Wo may reprove 
The world for this, not only her. 

Li‘t me aj^proach to )>reathe away 
This clust o’ the heart with holy air. 
Secoiid Angel. 

Stand off 1 She sleei)s, and did not 
pray. 

First Angel. 

Did none ju'ay for her ? 

Second Angel. 

A y, a child. 

Who never, praying, we})t before; 
While in a morlu r umh;filed 
I’raya^r goiUh on in sleep, as true 
Ami panseless as the jmlses do. 

First Angel. 

Then I ai)proa(‘h. 

Second Angel. 

It is not WILLED. 

Fir.St Angeh 

One word: is she redeemed ? 

Second Angel. 

No more I 

The place is filled. [Angels vanish. 

Evil Spirit in a nnn\s gad) by the bed. 
Forbear that dream, forbear that 
dr(;ani! too near to heaven it 
leaned. 

Onora in sleep. 

Nay, leave me this, — hut only this I 
*tis but a dream, sweet fiend* 
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Etnl Spirit, 

It is a thou(/ht. 

Onora in. sleep. 

A sleeping? thought, moat innocent of 
good: 

It dotli the Devil no harm, aweet 
fiend : it cannot if it would. 

I say in it no holy hymn, I do no holy 
work, 

f scarcely hear the aahhath-bell that 
chimeth from the kirk. 

F.ml Spirit. 

Forbear that dream, forbear that 
dream ! 

Onora in sleep. 

Nay, let me dream at least. 

That far-off bell, it may be took for 
Aiol at a feast: 

I only walk among the fie.lds beneath 
" the autumn sun, 

With my dead father, hand in hand, 
as 1 have often done. 

Er il Spirit. 

Forbear that dream, forbear that 
dream ! 

Onora in sleeji. 

Nay, swo(d bend, Icit me go: 

I nevermonj can walk with him, oh, 
neVi^nnore but so ! 

For the,y have tied my father’s feet 
beneath tlui kirkyard stone: 

Oh, deep and straight, oh, very 
fitraight, they move at nights 
alone; 

And then he calleth through ray 
dreams, he calleth tenderly, 

Come fortli, my daugliter, my be¬ 
loved, and walk the lields with 
me ! ” 

Eril Spirit. 

Forlx^ar that dr(\ain, or else disprove 
its pnreiu^ss hy a sign. 

Onora in sleep. 

Speak on, tliou shalt be satislied: my 
word shall answer thine. 

I heard a bird which use<l to sing 
when I a child was [)rayiiig, 

I see the popjucs in the corn 1 used to 
sport away in: 

What sliall I do, — tread down tlie 
dew, and the blossoms 

blowing ? 

Or clap my wicked hands to friglit the 
niicbes from the rowen ? 

Evil Spirit. 

Thou shalt do something harder still. 
Stand up where thou dost stand, 

Among the tields of Dreamland, with 
thy father band in hand, 


And clear and slow repeat the vow, 
declare its cause and kind, 
Which not to break, in sleep or wake, 
thou begrest on tby mind. 

Onora in sleep. 

I bear a vow of sinful kind, a vow for 
mournful cause; 

I vowed it de(']i, I vowed it strong; 

the s})irits laughed ai)plaiise; 
The .spirits traihul along the pines 
low laughter like a breeze, 
Wliile, bigli atvveen their swinging 
tops, the stars appeared to 
freeze. 

Evil Sftirit. 

More calm and free, speak out to me 
why such a vow was matle. 

Onora in sleep. 

Because that God decreed ray death, 
and 1 shrank back afraid. 

Have pati<m(*e, O dead father mine I 
I did not fear to die. 

I wi.sh I were a yoniig dead child, and 
had thy comi)any I 

I wish I lay beside tby feet, a buried 
three-year child. 

And wearing only a kiss of thine upon 
my Ii[)s tliat smiled I 
The linden-tree tliat covers thee might 
.so liave shabowtMl twain; 

For death itself I did not fear — 'tis 
Jove tliat makes the pain: 

Love feareth death. I was no child; 

1 was hetrotluHl that day; 

I wore a troth-kiss on my lips I could 
not giv(^ away. 

How could I bear'to lie content and 
still hem^atli a stone. 

And feel mine own betrothed go 
by — alas! no more mine 
own — 

Go heading by in wedding jiomp some 
lovely lady brave, 

With c’heeks that blushed as redi^as 
rose, wliile mine were white in 
grave ? 

How could I bear to sit in heaven, on 
e’er so high a throne. 

And hear him say to her —to her, 
that ehse he loveth none ? 
Though e’er .so high I sale above, 
though e’er so low he spake. 

As clear as thunder 1 should hear the 
new oath he iniglit take, 

That liers, forsooth, were heaA'cnly 
eyes — ah me, wliile very dim 
Some heaAUMily eyes (imbued of 
heaven 1) would darken dowu to 
hm / 
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Evil Spirit. 

Who tohl theo thou wast callod to 
death ? 

Oiiora in skvp. 

I sate all night beside thee: 
The gray owl on tlie ruined wall shut 
both his eyes to hide thee, 

And ever he flai)i)ed his heavy wing 
all brokenly and weak, 

And tlie long grass waved against the 
sky, around his gasping beak. 

I sate beside thee all the night, while 
the moonlight lay forlorn 
Strewn round us like a dead world’s 
shroud in ghastly fragments 
torn; 

And through the night, and through 
the hush, and over the flipping 
wing. 

We heard beside the heaveiily gate 
the angels murmuring. 

We heard tliem say, “ Put day to day, 
and count tlit^ days to sev(ui. 
And God will draw Onora up the 
golden stairs of heaven: 

And yet the e\'il ones have leave 
that purpose to defer; 

For if she has no m^ed of Him, He 
has no need of her.” 

Evil Spirit. 

Speak out to me, speak bold arid free. 

Onora in slrvp. 

And tlum I heard thee say, 
“ I count upon my rosary brown the 
hours thou hast t.o stay; 

Yet Gi)d permits us evil ones to put 
by that decn‘e. 

Since, if thou hast no need of Him, 
He has no need of thee; 

And, if thou wilt f{jrego the sight of 
angels, verily 

Thy true love ga/.ing on thy face 
shall guess what angels be; 

Nor bride shall pass, save thee” . , . 
Alas I my father’s hand’s a- 
cold, 

The meadows seem . . . 

Evil Spirit. 

Forbear the dream, or let the vow be 
told. 

Onora in skep. 

I vowed upon thy rosary brown, this 
string of anti(jue beads. 

By charnel lichens overgrown, and 
dank among the weeds, 

This rosary brown wliich is thine 
own, — lost soul of buried nun ! 
Who, lost by vow, wouldst remier 
now all souls alike uudouc,— 


I vo'^ed upon thy rosary brown,— 
aiMl,till such vow should break, 
A pledge always of living days ’twas 
hung around my neck, — 

I vowed to thee on rosary (dead 
father, look not so I) 

I would not thank God in my weaL nor 
seek God in my woe. 

Evil S]>irit. 

And canst thou prove . . . 

Onora in skep. 

O love, my love ! I felt him near again I 
I saw his steed on mountain-head, I 
heard it on the plain: 

Was this no wf^al for me to feel ? Is 

? :reater weal than this ? 
um he came I we]>t Ins name 
— and the angels heard but his. 
Evil Spirit. 

Well done, well done ! 

Onora in, sice}). 

Ah me, the sun 1 the dreamlight ’gins 
to pine, — 

Ah me, how dread can look the dead 1 
Aroyiit time, father mine 1 

She starteth from slumber, she sitteth 
u}>right, 

And her breath comes in sobs, while 
she stares through the night. 
There is nought; tlie great willow, 
Imr lattie(‘. before, 

Large-ilrawn in the moon, lieth calm 
on the door; 

But her hands tr(unble fast as their 
pulses, and, free 

From the deatli-elas]>, close over — 

the BKOWN KOSAltV. 


THIRD PART, 
r. 

’Tis a morn for a bridal: the merry 
hri de-bell 

Rings (dear tlirongh the greenwood 
that skirts tlie chapelle. 

And the priest at the altar awaiteth 
the bride, 

And the sacristans slyly arc jesting 
aside 

At the work shall bo doing; 

It. 

While down through the wood rides 
that fair company, 

The youths with tlie courtship, the 
maids with the glee, 
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Till tho ohai>el-(T 08 S opens to siglit, 
and at onccj 

All the maids sigh demurely, and 
think for tho nonce, 

“ And so endeth a wooing! ** 

Out spake the bride’s lover, “ The 
vilenoss he mine, 

If he shame mine own wife at the 
hearth or the shrine. 

And the charge be unproved 1 

in. 

VITI. 

And the bride and the bridegroom 
are leading the way, 

With liis hand on her rein, and a 
word yet to say: 

Her dropt eyelids suggest the soft 
answers beneath. 

And the little quick smiles come and 
go with ht‘r breath 

When vSho sigheth or speaketh. 

“ Bring the charge, prove the charge, 
brother I speak it aloud: 

Let thy father and hers hear it deep 
in his shroud ! ” 

— “ O father, thou seest, for deatl eyes 
can see, 

How she wears on her bosom a rrowk 

UOSAKY, 

0 my father beloved I ” 

iv. 

IX. 

And the tender bride-mother breaks 
oiT unaware 

From an Ave, to think that her 
daughter is fair, 

Till in nearing the chapel, and glan¬ 
cing before, 

She seeth her little son stand at the 
door: 

Is it j>lay that he seeketh ? 

Then out laughed tho bridegroom, and 
outlaughcd withal 

Both maidtms and youths by the old 
chapel-wall; 

“ So she wearcth no love-gift, kind 
brother,” quoth he, 

“ She may wear, au she listeth, a 
brown rosary, 

Like a pure-hearted lady ” 

V. 

Is it play when his eyes wander inno¬ 
cent-wild, 

And sublimed with a sadness unfitting 
a child ? 

He trembles not, weeps not: the pas¬ 
sion is lioiHs 

And calndy he kneels in their midst, 
with the sun 

On his head like a glory. 

X. 

Then swc]>t through the chapel the 
long bridal train; 

Though lie spake to the bride, she* 
replied not again. 

On, as one in a dream, pale and state¬ 
ly she went 

Where the altar-lights hum o’er the 
great saeraiiHUit, 

Faint with daylight, but steady. 

VI. 

0 fair-featured maids, yo are 
many 1 ” he cried, 

“But in fairness and vileness who 
matcheth the 1i>rido ? 

O brave-hearted youths, ye are many I 
but whom 

For tho courage and woe can ye match 
with the groom 

As yo see them before ye ? ” 

XI. 

But lier brother had passed in be¬ 
tween tliem and her, 

And calmly knelt down on the high 
altar-stair — 

Of an infantine aspect so stern to the 
view 

That the priest could not smile on tho 
child’s eyes of blue 

As ho would for another. 

VII. 

XII. 

Out spake the bride’s mother, “ The 
vileness is thine, 

If thou shame thine own sister, a 
bride at the shrine 1 ” 

He knelt like a child, marble-sculp¬ 
tured and white, 

That seems kneeling to pray on the 
tomb of a knight. 
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’With a look taken up to eaeh iris of 
stone 

From the fjreatness and death where 
he knoeleth, hut none 

From the fa(3e of a mother. 

The rite-book is opened, the lite is 
begun; 

They have knelt down together to rise 
up as one. 

Who laughed by the altar ? 

XIII. 

xviir. 

**In your chapel, 0 priest! ye have 
wedded and shriven 

Fair wives for the hearth, and fair 
sinners for heaven; 

But this fairest, my sister, ye think 
now to wed. 

Bid her kneel where she standeth, 
and shrive her instead: 

Oh, shrivedier, and W€h1 not! ” 

The maidens look(;d forward, the 
youths looked around. 

The brid(3groom’s eye flashed from his 
prayer at the sound; 

And eaeh saw the bride, as if no bride 
she were. 

Gazing cold at the priest without ges¬ 
ture of prayer. 

As he read from the psalter. 

XIV . • 

In tears, the bride’s mother, Sir 
priest, unto the(? 

Would he lie, as he lied to this fair 
company.” 

In wrath, the bride’s lover, “The lie 
shall be eh'ar! — 

Speak it out, boyl the saints in their 
niches shall luiar: 

Be the charge ])roved, or said 
not! ” 

XIX. 

The priest nev<?r knew that she did so, 
but still 

Ho felt a pow(3r on him too strong for 
his will; 

And whenev(;r the Great Name was 
th(*re to be read, 

ITis voice sank to silence; that could 
not be said, 

Or the air could not hold it. 

XV, 

Tlicn, serene in his childhood, he 
lifted his fa<‘c, 

And his voice sound(‘d holy, and lit 
for the plac(3, 

“Look down from your niches, ye 
.still saints, and sec 

How she wears on h(*r bosom a niu^WN 
HOSAUV 1 

Is it used for the prayiii}*;? 

xx. 

“T have sinned,” (juoth he: “1 have 
sinned, 1 wot; ” 

And the tears ran adown his old 
ch(*eks at Th<i thought: 

They dropped fast on llie book; but 
he read on the same, 

And ayt' was tlie sileiu;(5 wliere should 
i»e the NaimI'',, 

As the choristiTS told it. 

X\ I. 

xxr. 

The youths looked aside,—to lau^h 
ther(3 wert‘ a sin, — 

And the maidens’ lii)s trembled from 
smiles shut within: 

Quoth the priest, ” Thoai art wild, 
])retty hoy ! Blessed she 

Who prtifers at her bridal a brown 
rosary 

To a worldly arraying.” 

The rit(‘-book is closed; and, the rito 
Ixnng done, 

Tliey who kmdt down together arise 
up as one: 

Fair risetii the bride — oh, a fair 
brid(> is she! 

But, for all (think the maidens) that 
brown rosary. 

No saint at hcV praying! 

XVII 

XXII. 

The bridegroom spake low, and led 
onward the bride. 

And before tlu3 high altar they stood 
side by side; 

What aileth the bridegroom? He 
glares blank and wide, 

Then, suddenly turning, he kisseth 
the bride: 
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His lips stuii^? her with cold; she 
glanced upwardly mute; 

“Mine own wife,” he said, and fell 
stark at h(3r foot 

In the word he was saying. 

XXIII. 

They have lifted him up; but his head 
sinks away, 

And his face ahoweth bleak in the 
sunshine and gray. 

Leave him now where he lieth; for 
oh, nevermore 

Will he kneel at an altar, or stand on 
a floorl 

Let his bride gaze upon him. 

XXIV. 

Long and still was her gaze, while 
they cliafed him there, 

And breathed in the month whose last 
life had kissed her. 

But when they stood up — only they ! 
with a start 

The shriek from her soul,struck her 
pale, lips ai)art: 

She has lived, and forgone him! 


XXV. 

And low on his body she droj)p(‘th 
adown. 

“Didst call me thine own wife, h(‘- 
loved, thine own ? 

Then take thine own with thee! thy 
coldn(?ss is warm 

To the world’s cold without thee! 
(yome, keep me fiT)m harm 
In a calm of thy teaching.” 


XXVI. 

Sho looked in his face earnest-long, 
as in sooth 

There were hope of an answ^er, and 
then kissed Ids month, 

And with head on his bosom wept, 
wept bitterly, — 

‘ Now, O God, take pity—take pity 
on me ! 

God, hear my beseeching ! ” 


XX VII. 

Sho was *ware of a sliadotv that 
crossed wlu're she lay; 

She was 'war(3 of a ju-i'sence that 
withered the day: 


Wild she sprang to her feet, “ I sur¬ 
render to thee 

The broken vow”s pledge, the ac- 
ciirs«‘d rosary, — 

I am ready for dying I ” 

xxviri. 

She dashed it in scorn to the marble- 
jiav'ed ground, 

Where it hdl mute as snow, and a 
weird music-sound 

Crept iij), like a chill, up the aisles 
long and dim, 

As th<i tiemls tried to mock at the 
chorist(*rs‘ hymn 
And moaiuMi in the trying. 


FOURTH PART. 

Onoka look(3th listlessly adown the 
garden-walk: 

“ T am weary, O my mother, of thy 
tender talk. 

T am weary of the trees a-waving to 
and fro, 

Of th<‘ steadfast ski(*s above, the run¬ 
ning brooks below. 

All things are tin? same but I, — only 
1 am dri'ary, 

And, met her, of my dreariness behold 
me very wt'ary. 

“Mother, brother, ]Mi11 the flowers 
I planted iu the spring, 

And smiled to tliink 1 sliould smile 
more upon tlndr gathering: 

The. 1h*(!S will find out otlnu’ flowers 
—oh, pull them, d(*arest mine, 

And carry them and carry me before 
St. Agnes’ slirinc.” 

—Wliere.at they pulled the summer 
tlowi?rs slie planted in tile 
spring, 

And h(?r and them all mournfully to 
Agnes’ shrine did bring. 

She looked up to the pictured saint, 
and gently shook lier head: 

“The jMclure is too calm for nm — too 
calm for me,” she said. 

“Tho little flowers we brought with 
ns, lu*for<* it. wc may la> . 

For those an* u.sed to b)ok at heaven; 
hut / must turn away: 

Because no sinniir umler sun can dare 
or hear to gaze 

On God’s or angel’s holiness, except 
iu Jesu’s face.” 
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She spoke with passion after pause: 

“ And were it wisely done 
If we who cannot {?azie above should 
walk the eartli alone? 

If we whose virtue is so weak should 
have a will so stronfif, 

And stand blind on the roe.ks to 
choose the ri^fht path from the 
wrong ? 

To choose perhaps a lovo-lit hearth, 
instead of love and heaven,— 
A single rose fur a rose-tree which 
b(?aroth seven times seven ? 

A rose that droppeth from tlie hand, 
that fadeth in the breast, 

Until, in grieving for the worst, we 
learn what is the best I *’ 


Ay sooth, we feel too strong in weal 
to need thee on that road; 

But, woe being come, the soul is dumb 
that crieth not on ‘ God/ '* 

Her mother could not speak for tears: 

she ever mused thus, 

“ The. hiu'n 7oUl juid out other Jloioers—^ 
but what is left for usf 
But her young brother stayed his 
sobs, and knelt beside her knee, 
— Thou sweetest sister in the world, 
hast lu'ver a word for me ? " 

She passed her hand across his face, 
she pressed in on his <;he(!k, 

So tenderly, so tenderly, she needed 
^ not to speak. 


Then breaking into tears : ‘ “ Dear 
God,” she ericid, and must we 
see 

All blissful things d<^]iart from us or 
ere we go to Thee ? 

We cannot guess thee in the wood, or 
hear theci in the wind ? 

Our cedars must fall round us ere we 
see the light behind ? 


The wreath which lay on shrine that 
day, at v(;spers bloomed no 
more. 

The woman fair who placed it there 
had died an hour before. 

Both perished mute for lack of root 
earth’s nourishment to reach. 

O reader, breathe (the ballad saith) 
some sweetness out of each I 


A llOMANCE OF THE GANGES. 


Seven maidens ’m ath the midnight 
Stand near the Tiver-S(*a, 

AVhose water swe(^peth white around 
The shadow of the tree 
The moon and earth are face to face, 
And earth is slumbering deep; 

The wave-voice seems the voice of 
dreams 

That wander through her sleep. 

The river lloweth on. 

ir. 

What bring they ’ncatli the mid¬ 
night. 

Beside the river-sea? 

Th(\y liriiig th<^ human heart wherein 
No nightly calm can be; 


That droppeth never with the wind, 
Nor drieth with the dew: 

Oh, <‘alm it, (^od I thy ealm is broad 
To cover spirits too. 

The river floweth on. 


in. 

The maidens lean them over 
The waters, side by side. 

And shun each other’s deepening 
eyes, 

And gaze adown the tide; 

FureacAi within a little boat 
A little huui) hath put. 

And heaped for fnoght some lily's 
weight, 

Or scarlet n^so half shut. 

The river floweth on 
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IV. 

Of shell of cocoa can^en 
Each little boat is ina<le: 

Each carries a lamp, and carries a 
flower, 

And carries a hope unsaid; 

And wlien the boat hath carried the 
lamp 

Unquenched till out of sight, 

The maiden is sure that love will en¬ 
dure; 

But love will fail with light. 

The river floweth on. 

V 

Why, all the stars are ready 
To symbolize tlie soul, — • 

The stars untroubled by the wind, 
Unwearied as they roll; 

And yet the soul by instinct sad 
Reverts to symbols low, — 

To that small flame whose very name 
Breathed o’er it, shakes it so. 

The river floweth on. 


VI. 

Six boats are on the river, 

Seven rnaidtius on the sliore, 

While still above them steadbistly 
Tlie stars shin<; evermore. 

Go, little boats, go soft and safe, 

And guard the symbol spark ! 

The boats aright go safe and bright 
Across the waters dark. 

The river floweth on. 


VII. 

The maiden Luti watcheth 
Where onwardly they float: 
ThaVlook in her <1 Hating eyes 
Might seem to drive her boat: 

Her eyes still mark the constant fire, 
And kindling unawares 
That hopeful while, she lets a smile 
Creep silent through her prayers. 

The river floweth on. 


VIII. 

The smile — where hath it wandered ? 

She riseth from her knee, 

She holds her dark, wot locks away — 
There is no light to see ! 

She cries a quick and bitter cry — 

“ Nuleeni, launch me thine ! 

We must have light abroad to-night, 
For all the wreck of mine.” 

The river floweth on. 


TX. 

** I do remember wahdiing 
Beside tliis river-bed 
When on my childish knee was leaned 
My dying*father’s head: 

I turned mine own to keep tho tears 
From falling on his face: 

What doth it prove when Death and 
hove 

Choose out the selfsame place ? ” 

The river floweth on. 


X. 

“ They say the dead are joyful 
The death-i'hange here rec.eiving: 
Who sa^’^ — ah me I Avho dare to say 
Where joy comes to the living ? 

Thy boat, Nuleeni! look not sad — 
higlit up the waters rather ! 

I weep no faithless lover where 
I wept a loving father.” 

The river floweth on. 


XI. 

** My heart foretold his falsehood 
Er(5 my little boat grew dim; 

And though I closed mine eyes to 
dream 

That one last dream of /i/m, 

They shall not now be wet to seo 
The shining vision go: 

From earth’s (;old love T look above 
To the holy house of snow.” i 

The river floweth on. 


xir. 

” Come thou —thou never knewest 
A grief that thou shouldst fear 
one I 

Thou wearest still the happy look 
That shines beni^ath a dear one: 

Thy liumming-bird is in the sun,® 

Thy cuckoo in the grove, 

And all the three broad worlds for 
thee 

Are full of wandering love.” 

The river floweth on. 

* The nincloo honven is localized on the 
summit of Mount Mcru, one of the moun. 
tains of Himalaya or Himmalch, which sig¬ 
nifies, I believe, in Sanscrit, the abode of 
snow, winter, or coldness. 

* IHmadeva, the Indian god of love, is Ira- 
ngined to wander through tiie three worlds, 
accompanied by tho humming-bird, cuckoo, 
and gentle breezes. 
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XIIT. 

“Why, maiden, dost thou loiter? 
What secjret wouldst thou cover ? 

That peepul cannot Inde thy boat, 
And I can guess thy lover; 

I heard tliee sob his name in sleep, 

It was a name 1 knew: 

Come, little maid, be not afraid, 

But let us prove him true ! ” 

The river lloweth on. 

XIV. 

The little maiden cometh, 

She cometh shy and slow; 

I ween she seeth through her lids, 
They drop adown so low: 

Her tresses meet her sinall bare feet, 
She stands, and speaketh iiQiight, 

Yet blusheth red as if she said 
The name she only th(3UghC. 

The river lloweth on. 

XV. 

She knelt beside the water, 

She lighted up the tlame, 

And o’er In^r youthful foreliead’s calm 
The fitful radiaiK^o came: 

** Go, little boat, go soft and safe. 

And guard the symbol spark I ” 

Soft, safe doth float the little boat 
Across the watiTs dark. 

The river lloweth on. 


XVI. 

Glad tears her eyes have blinded, 

The light they cannot reach; 

She tiirnetli with that suddtm smile 
She learnt befort^ her s])eech. 

“ I do not liear his voice, the tears 
Have dimmed my light away; 

But the symbol light will last to¬ 
night, 

The love will last for aye 1 ” 

The river lloweth on. 


XVII. 

Then Luti spake behind her. 

Out spake she bitterly: 

“By the symbol light that lasts to¬ 
night 

Wilt vow a vow to me ? “ 

Nuleeni ga/.eth up her face, 

Soft answer maketh she: 

“ By loves that last' when lights arc 
past 

1 vow tliut vow to Ihee.” 

The river floweth on. 


XVIII. 

An earthly look had Luti, 

Though her voice was deep as 
prayer: 

“ The rice is gathered from the plains 
To cast upon thine hair; ^ 

But when he comes his marriage-band 
Around tliy neck to throw, 

Thy bride-smile raise to meet his 
gaze, 

And whisper, There is one betrays, 
While Luti sujfers woe.** 

The river floweth on. 


XIX. 

“ And when, in seasons after, 

Thy little bright-faced son 
Shall lean against thy knee, and ask 
Wliat deeds his sire hath done, 
Press deeper down thy mother-smile 
His glossy curls among, 

View deep his pretty childish eyes, 
And whisper, iliere is none denies, 
While Luti speaks of terony. 

The river lloweth on. 


XX. 

Nuleeni looked in wonder, 

Yet softly answered she: 

“ By loves that last w hen lights are 
I>ast 

T vowed that vow to thee. 

But why glads it thee that a bride-day 
be 

By a w ord of 7j)oe defiled ? 

That a vvortl of lerony take the cradle¬ 
song 

From the ear of a sinless child ? “ — 
“Why?” Luti said, and her laugh 
was dread, 

And her eyes dilated wild — 

“ That the fair new love may her 
bridegrt)om prove, 

And the father shame the child 1 “ 
The river lloweth on. 


XXI. 

“ Thou flowest still, O river. 

Thou llowest 'neath the moon; 

Thy lily hath not changed a leaf,* 
Thy charmed lute a tune: 

I I'lie casting? of rice upon the head, and 
the fixing of the band or tali about the neck, 
are n/irts of the Hindoo marriage ceremonial. 

* Tlie CJangeB i« reprewonted as a white 
w'omati, with a water-lily in her right hand, 
and ill her left a lute. 
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lie mixed his voice with thine, and 

, his 

Was all I heard around; 

But now, beside his chosen bride, 

I hear the river’s sound.” 

The river tioweth on. 

XXII. 

“ I f?aze upon her beauty 
Through the tresses that inwreathe 
it: 

The light above thy wave is hers, 

My rest alone beneath it: 

Oh, give me ba(;k the dying look 
My lather gave thy water 1 


Give back — and let a little love 
O’erwatch his wearjr daughter I 

The river hovveth oa 

XXIII. 

** Give back I ” she liath departed, 
The word is wandering with her; 
Ami the stricken maidens hear alar 
The ste}> ami cry together. 

Frail symbols ? None are frail enow 
For mortal joys to borrow ! 

While bright doth lloat Nulooni’s 
boat, 

She weei)eth dark with sorrow. 

The river tioweth on. 


RHYME OF THE DUCHESS MAY. 


I. 

To the belfry, one by one, went the 
ringers from the sun, 

{Toll sbnnlif) 

Ami the oldest ringer said, Ours is 
music for the dead 
When the rebecs are all done.” 

II. 

Six abelea i’ the churchyard grow on 
the north side in a row, 

{Toll slowly) 

And the shadows of tlieir tops rock 
across the little slopes 
Of the grassy graves below, 

III. 

On the south side and tlie west a 
small riven- runs in haste, 

{Toll slowly) 

A.nd, between tlui river flowing and 
the fair green trees a-grovving, 
Do the dead lie at their rest. 

iv. 

On the oa«t I sate that day, up against 
a willow gray, 

{Toll slowly) 

Through tlm rain of willow-branches 
7 oidd Kc.e the low liill-rangcs, 
And the river on its way. 


V. 

There I sate beneath the tree, and the 
boll tolhid solemnly, 

{Toll sloioly) 

While the treiis’ ami river’s voices 
flowed between tho solemn 
noises, — 

Yet death seemed more loud to 
me. 

VI. 

There I read this ancient rhyme while 
the bell diil all the time 
{Toll slowly) 

And the solemn knell fell in with tho 
tale of lifo and sin, 

Like a rhythmic fato sublime. 


THE lUIYME. 


I. 

Broad the forests stood (I read) on tho 
lulls of Liuteged; 

{Toll slowly) 

And three hundreil years had stood 
mute ad own eacli hoary wood, 
Like a full heart having prayed. 
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II. 

And the little birds sang east, and the 
little birds sang W(*st; 

{Toll sloiobj) 

And but litthi thought was theirs of 
the silent antique years, 

In the building of tlieir nest. 


III. 

Down the sun dropt largo and red on 
the towers of Linreged,— 

{Toll slo'inly) 

Lance and spear uj>on the height, 
bristling strange in fiery light, 
While the castle stood in shade. 


IV. 

There the castle stood up black "with 
tlie red sun at its baede, 

(Toll doiobf) 

Like a sullen, smouldering pyre with 
a top that Hickers lire 
When the wind is on its track. 


V. 

And five hundred archers tall did be-1 
siege the castle wall, 

{Toll sloinlfi) 

And the castle seetlnMl in blood, four- 
, teen days and nights ]ia<l stood 
And to-night was near its fall. 

VI. 

Yet thereunto, bliiul to doom, three* 
months since, a brid<i did come, 
{Toll s/oirbf) 

One who proudly trod the doors, and 
.softly wliispered in tin; doors, 

“ May good angtds bless our home.” 

VII. 

Oh, a bride of queenly eyes, witli a 
front of (H)nstai)cies, 

(7b// filowbf) 

Oh, a bride of cordial mouth where 
the untirevl smile of youth 
Did light outward its own sighs ! 

I 

vni. 

'Twas a duke’s fair orphan-girl, and 
her iinele’s wanl — the earl, 
{Toll Moiubj) 

Who betrothed her twelve years old, 
for the sake of dowry gold. 

To his son Lord Leigh the churl. 


IX. 

But what time she had made good all 
her years of womanhood, 

{Toll slotrbj) 

Unto both these lords of Leigh spake 
she out right sovranly, 

“ My will runneth as my blood. 


And while this same blood makes 
red tills same right hand’s 
veins,” slie said, 

(7b// dowbj) 

“ ’Tis my will as lady free, not to wed 
a lord of Leigh, 

But Sir Guy of Linteged.*' 

XI. 

The old earl he smiled smooth, then 
he sighed for wilful youth, — 
{Toll slowly) 

“ Good iny nieije, that hand withal 
looketh somewhat soft and 
small 

For so large a will in sooth.” 

XII. 

She, too, smiled by that same sign; 
but her smile was cold and tine. 
(7b// slowly) 

“ Little hainl clasps muckle gold, or 
it were not wortli the hold 
Of thy .son, good uncle mine.” 

XIII. 

Tlien the young lord jerked his 
breath, and swaro tJiickly in liis 
teeth,— 

{Toll slowly) 

“ lie would well his own betrothed, 
an she loved him an she loathed, 

I Let the lilt; come, or the death.” 

XIV. 

Up sin; rose witli st'ornful e.yt;s, as her 
father’s child might rise,— 

{Toll slowly) 

” Thy hound’s blood, iny Lord of 
I^eigb, stains thy knightly heel,” 
quoth she, 

” And he moans not where he lies; 

XV. 

” But a woman's will dies hard, iq 
the hall or on the sward — 

{Tull sloioly) 
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“By that grave, my lords, which 
made me orphaned girl and 
dowered lady, 

I deny you wife and ward I ” 

xvr. 

Unto each she bowed her head, and 
swept past with lofty tread. 

{Toll ulowly) 

Ere the midnight-bell had ceased, in 
the chapel had the priest 

Blessed her, bride of Lintcged. 

XVII. 

Fast and fain the bridal train along 
the iiight^storni rode amain: 

(Tull dowly) 

Hard the steeds of lord aiul serf struck 
their hoofs out on the turf, 

In the pauses of the rain. 

xvni. 

Fast and fain the kinsmen’s train 
along the storm pursued amain, 
{Toll Rlowly) 

Steed on steed-track, dashing off,— 
thickening, doublUig,* hoof on 
hoof, 

In the pauses of the rain. 

XIX. 

And the bridegroom hid the flight on 
his red-roan steed of might, 

(Tull slo 7 nh/) 

And the bride lay on liis arm, still, as 
if she feared no harm. 

Smiling out into the night. 

XX. 

“Host thou fear?’’ he said at last. 
“ Nay,’’ she answered him in 
haste, — 

('Toll doioly) 

“Not such death as we could find: 
only life with one behind. 

Eide on fast as fear, ride fast I ” 

XXI. 

Up the mountain wheeh^d the steed, 
girth to ground, and fetlocks 
spread, 

{Toll slon'ly) 

Headlong htuiiids, and rocking flanks, 
— down he staggered, down the 
banks, 

To the towers of Linteged. 


m 


XXIl, 

High and low the serfs looked out, 
red tlie flambeaus to.ssed alwut, 
{Tull slowly) 

In the courtyard rose the cry, “ Live 
the duches.H and Sir Guy I “ 

But she never heard them shout. 

xxrii. 

On the steed she dropped her cheek, 
kissed his mane, and kissed his 
neck, — ' 

{Toll slowly) 

“ I had hapjiicr died by thee than 
lived on a Lady Leigh,’’ 

Were the first words she did speak. 

XXIV. 

But a three-months’ joyaunce lay 
’twixt that moment and tcM.lay, 
('Toll slowly) 

When five hundred archers tall stand 
beside the castle-wall 
To recapture Duchess May. 

XXV. 

And the castle staiulcth black, with 
the red sun at its back; 

{Toll sloxoly) 

And a fortnight's siege is done; and, 
except the duchess, none 
Can misdoiibL the coming wrack. 

xxvr. 

Then the c%aptain, young Lord Leigh, 
with bis eyes so gray of blee, 
{Toll slowly) 

And thin lips that scarcely sheath the 
cold white gnasliingof his teeth, 
Gnashed in smiling, absently, 

xxvir. 

Cried aloud, “ So goes the day, bride¬ 
groom fair of Duchess May t *’ 

(Toll slnvily) 

“ Look thy last upon that sun! if thou 
seest to-morrow’s one 
’Twill be through a foot of clay. 

XXVlll. 

“ Ha, fair bride \ dost hear no sound, 
save that moaning of the 
hound?” 

{Toll slowly) 

“ Thou and I have parted troth; yet I 
keep my vengeance-oath, 

And the other may come round. 
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XXIX. 

Ha 1 thy will i» l)niv(» to dare, and 
thy now lov(‘ jijist (compare; *’ 

( Toll dotrlff) 

“Yet thine old love’s ialehion hravo 
is as stron<x a tiling to havo 
As the will of lady fair. 

XXX. 

“ Peek on blindly, n(dt(’d dov^e ! If a 
wife’s name th(‘e behovm,’* 

(Toll sloinhf) 

“Thou shalt w<‘ar the sanu* to-inor- 
rf>w, <‘re f,hfi j^rave Iwus Idd tlu* 
sorrow 

Of thy last ill-mat(Hl love. 

\\\i. 

“ O’er his fix(‘d and silent mont h Ilfon 
and 1 will eall back troth;” 
{Toll 

•‘He shall altar b(‘ and priest; and ho 
will not ery at least., 

*I forbid yt)ii, 1 am loath !’ 

xxxii. 

“I will wrilin'thy fin<^<‘rs pale in tlio 
gauntlet of mv mail: ” 

{Toll s/oirhf) 

“ ‘ Little hand and mneklegold ’elo.sc‘ 
shall li(^ within my hold. 

As the sword did to prevail.” 

X X \ m. 

Oh, the little birds sang (‘ast, and the 
little birds sang west, 

(7b// filotrltj) 

Oh, and laugluul the I)neh<‘.SH May, 
and hm- soul di<l put away 
All his boasting, for a jest. 

XX XIV. 

In her e.hamb(»r <lid sh(^ .sit, laughing 
low to think of it, — 

(Toll slo'fnlff) 

“Tower is strong, and will is free: 
thou e.anst boast, my Lord of 
Leigh; 

Jiutthou boastest little wit.” 

XXXV. 

In her tiro-gla.ss gazed she, and she 
blushed right womanly: 

('Toll shmlf/) 

She blushed lialf from her di.sdain, 
half her beauty was .so plain; 

“ Oath for oath, my Lord of Leiglil ” 


XXXVI. 

Straight she called her maidens in, — 
“ Since ye gave me blame 
herein,” 

(Toll slowly) 

“ That a briilal such as mine should 
lack gauds to make it fine, 
Come and shrive me from that sin. 

xxxvir. 

“ It is three months gone to-day since 
T gave mine hand away: ” 

{Toll slowly) 

“ Uring the gold, and bring the pun, 
wa*. will ke<'i) bride-state in them, 
AVliile we ke<ip the foe at bay. 

XXXVIII. 

“On yonr arms I loose mine hair; 
comb it smooth, ami crown it 
fa.ir: ” 

{Toll slowly) 

“ I would look in purple pall from 
this lattice down the wall, 

And throw scorn to one that’s 
there I ” 

XXXTX, 

Oh, the little birds sang east, and the 
litthi birds sang W(\st : 

{'I'idl slowly) 

On tin'! tower tin'. castl(‘-’s lord leant 
in sileiKM* on his sword. 

With an anguish in his breast. 

xn. 

With a spirit-laden wadght did In'! lean 
dow n i)assionato : 

{ Toll slo'wly) 

They hav(i almost sapp<Ml the W'all,— 
they will <*nt<jr thtinwvithal 
With no knocking at the gate. 

XLl. 

Then the sw ord he leant upon shiv¬ 
ered, snapped uj)on the stone: 

{'Toll slowly) 

“Sw'ord,” lie tliought with inward 
laugh, “ill thou servest for a 
staff 

When thy nobler use is done I 

XLTT. 

“ Sword, thy nobler use is done I 
tower is lost, and shame begun.” 

{Toll slowly) 
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If we met them in the breach, hilt 
to liilt, or speech to Hoeecli, 

We should die there, eacii for one. 


If we met them at the wall, we 
should singly, vainly fall;!* 

{Toll doioly) 

But if 1 die here aloiie, — then I die 
wlu) am hut one, 

And die nobly for tliem all. 


xnrv. 

Five true friends lie, for my sake, in 
the moat and in the brake; ” 
{Toll stowlff) 

Tliirteen warriors lie at rest, with a 
black wound in the breast: 

And not one of these will wake. 


So, no more of this shall be. Heart- 
blood weighs too heavily ; ” 
{Tidl dou'ly) 

And T could not sleej) in grave, with 
the faithful and the brave 
HeajKHl around and over me. 


Since young Clare a mother hath, 
and young Kalph a j»lighte(l 
faith; ” 

{Toll dowly) 

Since my pale young sist('‘r’s cln^cks 
blush lik(i ros(; when Uonald 
s]>caks, 

Albeit ncv(?r a word she saith,— 


These shall never die for me; life¬ 
blood balls too heavily.” 

{ Toll do wly) 

And if I die liere a])art, o’er my dead 
and silent heart 

They shall pixss out safe and free. 


When the foe liath lieard it said, 
‘Heath boldsGiiy of Lintegod,* ” 
(Toll slowly) 

That new corse new peace shall 
bring, and a blessbd, blesskl 
thing 

Shall the stone be at its head. 


“ Then my friends shall pass out free, 
and shall I war my memory; ” 

(Toll slotvly) 

“ Then rny foes shall sleek their pride, 
soothing fair my widowed nride, 
Whose sole sin was love of me. 


“ With their words all smooth and 
sweet, they will front her, and 
entreat,” 

( Toll dotnly) 

“And thedr jniride i>all will spread 
underneath her fainting liead 
Wliile her tears drop over it. 


“She will weep her woman’s tears, she 
will pray her woman’s prayers; ” 
{Toll slowly) 

“But her luiart is young in pain, and 
her liop(;s will sjtring again 
By the suiitime of her years. 


“ Ah, sweet May I ah, sweetest grief! 
once 1 vowed thee my belief ” 

(Toll sloicly) 

“ That tby name expressed thy sweet¬ 
ness, —May of poets in com¬ 
pleteness ! 

Now my May-day seemetb brief.” 


All these sihmt tbongbts did swim o’er 
his eyes grown strange and dim, 
(Toll slowly) 

Till bis true men in the jdaee wished 
tli(*y stood tluu’e fa(re to face 
With the foe, instead of liim. 


“ One last oath, my friends that wear 
faithful hearts to do and dare! ” 
(loll slowly) 

“ Tower must fall, and bride be lost: 
swear mo service worth the 
cost!’’ 

Bold they stood around to swear. 


“ Each man clasp my hand, and swear, 
by the deed wc failed in there,” 
(Toll sloivly) 
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“ Not for vengeance, not for ri^ht, will 
ye strike one blow to-night! ” 
Pale they stood around to swear. 


** One last boon, young Ralph and 
Clare 1 faithful hearts to do and 
dare ! ” 

(Toll slowly) 

Bring that st(‘.ed up from Ida stall, 
whieh she kissed before you all, 
Guide him up the tuTret,-atair. 


“ Ye shall harness him aright, and 
lead upward to tins height; ’’ 
{Toll slowly) 

“ Onee in love, and twh^e in war, hfith 
he borne me strong and far: 

He shall bear me far to-night.!’ 


Lviir. 

Then his men looked to and fro when 
they lieard him speaking so, 
{Toll sloirly) 

“ 'Las! the noble heart,” they 
thought: ” he, in sooth, is grief- 
distraught: 

Would we stood here with the foe ! ” 


But a fire flashed from his eye ’twixt 
their thought and their reply,— 
{Toll slowly) 

“ Have ye so imu h time to waste ? 
We who ride here must ride 
fast 

As we wish our foes to lly.” 


They have hitclKul the steed with 
care, in the harness he did wear, 
('foil slowly) 

Past the court, and through the doors, 
across the rushes of the floors; 
But they goad him up the stair. 


Then, from out her bower chambere, 
did the Duchess May repair: 
{Toll slowly) 

“Tell me now what is your need,” 
said the lady, ” of this steed. 
That yo goad him up the stair ? ” 


Calm she stood; iinbodkined through 
fell her dark hair to her shoe; 

(Toll slov)iy) 

And the smile upon her face, ere she 
left the tiring-glass, 

Had not time enough to go. 


“ Get thee back, sweet Duchess May \ 
hope is gone like yesterday: ” 
{Toll slowly) 

” One half-hour completes the breach* 
ami thy lord grows wild oi 
sp(?ech — 

Get thee in, sweet lady, and pray I 


‘ In the east tower, high’st of all, 
loud he cries for steed from 
stall: ” 

{Toll slowlxf) 

‘ He would ri(h5 as far,” quoth he, 
” as for love ami victory, 
Though he rides the castle-wall.” 


“ And we f(dch the st(ied from stall, 
nj) where never a hoof did 
fall” — 

(Toll sloioly) 

“Wifely prayer meets deathly need: 
may the sweet heavens hear 
thee plead 

If lui rides the castle-wall! 


Low she dro]>t her head, and lower, 
till h(;r hair eoil(*d on the tloor, 
{Toll slowly) 

And t(*ar aft(‘r tc'aryou heard fall dis¬ 
tinct as any word 
Which you might he listening for* 


“ Get thee in, thou soft ladye! here 
is nev(‘r a place for thee I ” 

(loll slo'wly) 

“ Braid thine hair, and clasp thy gown, 
that thy beauty in its moan 
May find grace with Leigh of 
Leigh.” 


She stood up in hitter case, with si 
I>alc yet steady face, 

(Toll slowly) 
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^ke a statue thunderstruck, which, 
” thouf^h quivering?, seems to look 
Right against the thunder-place. 


I.XTX. 

.And her foot trod in with pride her 
own tears i’ the stone Ijeside: 

(Toll .slowh/) 

** Go to, faithful friends, go to I judge 
no more wluit ladies do, 

No, nor how their lords may ride I ” 


LXX. 

Then the good steed’s rein she took, 
and his neck did kiss and stroke; 
(Toll .slo’wlt/) 

Soft he neighed to answer her, and 
then followed up the stair 
For the love of her sweet look. 


'LXXI. 

Oh, and steeply, steeply wound up 
the narrow stair around, 

(loll .sloirlt/} 

Oh, and closely, closely s])eeding, 
step by stej) beside her treading, 
Did he follow, meek as hound. 


nxxii. 

On the east tower, high’st of all,— 
there, where never a hoof did 
fall,- 

(7'oll sUnrlff) 

Out they swept, a vision steady, noble 
steed ainl lovely hnly. 

Calm as if in bo^^ er or stall. 


LX XIII. 

Down she kindt at her lord’s knee, 
and she looked uji silently, 

('Toll slowly) 

And ho kissed her twice and thrice, 
for that look within her eyes 
■Which he could not bear to see. 


LXXIV. 

Quoth he, “ Get thl^e from this strife, 
and the sweet saints bless thy 
life I ” 

(Toll slowly) 

In this hour 1 stand in need of my 
noble red-roan steed, 

)But no more of my noble wife.” 


LXXV. 

Quoth she, “ Meekly have I done all 
thy biddings under sun; ” 

(Toll slowly) 

But by all my womanhood, which 
is proved so, true and good, 

I will never do this one. 

Lxxvr. 

** Now by wonianliood’s degree and 
by wifehood’s vtirity,” * 

(Toll slowly) 

“ In this hour, if thou liast need of thy 
noble n‘d-roau stef‘,d, 

Thou hast also need of me. 

LXXVII. 

“ By this golden ring ye see on this 
liftcul liand ivanlie,” 

('Toll slowly) 

“ If this hour, on castle-wall can be 
room for stetnl from stall, 

Shall be also room for lue.,, 

t."*' 

LXXVIII. 

“So tbe sweet saints with mo bo I ” 
(did she utter solemnly) 

('Toll slowly) 

“ If a man, this eventide, on this cas¬ 
tle-wall will ride, 

He shall ride the same with me.** 

LXXIX. 

Oh, he sprang ii]> in the selle, and he 
laughed out bitbjr-well,— 

(Toll .slowly) 

“ WouUlst thou rid(*. among the leaves, 
as we ns(Ml on other eves. 

To hear chime a vesper-bell ? ” 

I.XXX. 

She clung closi^r to his knee — “Ay, 
beneath the (‘y]>reHs-treo! ” * 

( I'oll slowly) 

“Mock me not; for otherwhere than 
along the greenwood fair 
Have I ridden fast with thee. 

LXXXI. 

“ Fast I rode with new-made vows 
from my angry kinsman’s 
house:’ ’ 

(Toll slowly) 

“ What 1 and would you men should 
reck that I dared more for love’s 
sake j 

As a bride than as a siiouso ? 
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Lxxxn. 

** What! and would you it should fall, 
as a proverb, lud'ore all,” 

(Toll sloinh/) 

*' That a bride may ket^p your side 
while throuf^h oastle-j^ate you 
ride, 

Yet eschew the castle-wall ? ” 


LX XXIII. 

Ho I the breach yavAuis into ruin, and 
roars up af^ainst lier suing, 

(Toll shnaly) 

With the inarti(nilate din, ami the 
dreadful falling-in — 

Shrieks of doing and undoing I 


LXXXIV. 

Twice he wrung lu^r hands in ttvain; 
but the small hands closcil 
again. 

(Toll slotvly) 

Back he reined the steed—-back, 
back! but she trailed along his 
track 

With a frantic clasp and strain. 


LXXXV. 

Evermore the foernen pour through 
the crash of window and door, 
(Toll filowly) 

And the shouts of Leigh and Leigh, 
and the shrieks of ” Kill! ” and 
” Flee! ” 

Strike up clear amid the roar. 


LXXXVI. 

Thrice he wrung her bands in twain; 
but they elos(ul and clung again, 
(Toll slowly) 

While she clung, as one, withstood, 
(;las])s a Christ upon the rood. 
In a spasm of deathly pain. 


LXXXVII. 

She clung wild, and she clung inuie, 
with her sliiuhhiring lips half¬ 
shut; 

(Toll slowly) 

Her head fallen as half in swound, 
hair and knee swept on the 
ground, 

She clung wild to stirrup and foot. 


LX XX VI ir. 

Back he reined his steed back-thrown 
on the slippery coping-stone; 

(Toll sloiHy) 

Back the iron hoofs did grind on the 
battlement behind, 

Whence a hundred feet went down; 

LXXXIX. 

And his heel did press and goad on 
the quivering flank bestrode, — 

(Toll slowly) 

“ Friends and brothers, save my wifel 
Fardon, sweet, in change for 
life; 

But I ride alone to God.” 

xc. 

Straight, as if the holy name had np- 
breathed her like a flame, 

('Toll slowly) 

She ujisprang, she rose iquight, in his 
selle she sate in sight. 

By her love she overcame. 

xci. 

And her head was on his breast, where 
she smiled as one at rest,— 

(Toll slowly) 

“ Ring,” she cried, ” O vesper-bell. In 
the beechwood’s old chapc^llo. 
But the passing-bell rings best! ” 

XCII. 

They have caught out at the rein which 
Sir Guy thniw loose, in vain; 
(Toll slowly) 

For the horse, in stark dtjspair, with 
his front hoofs ])oised in air. 

Oil the last verge rears amain. 

xcrii. 

Now he hangs, lui rocks between, and 
his nostrils curdhi in; 

(Toll slowly) 

Now he shivers head ami hoof, and 
the flakes of foam fall off, 

And his face grows fierce and thin; 

xorv. 

And a look of human woe from Ids 
staring eyes did go; 

(Toll sloioly) 

And a sharp ery uttered he, in a fore¬ 
told agony 

Of the headlong death below; 
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xcv. 

And, “ Ring, ring, thou paasing-hell,^^ 
still slic cried, the old cliii- 
pelle 1 ” 

{Tall slowly) 

Then hack-toppling, crashing back, a 
dead weight nnng out to wrack. 
Horse and riders overfell. 


I. 

Oh, the little birds sang east, and the 
little birds sang west, 

(Toll slowly) 

And I read this ancient Rhyme in the 
churchyard, while tlie chime 
Slowly tolled for one at rest. 

II. 

The abeles moved in the sun, and the 
river smooth did run, 

(Toll slowly) 

And the ancient lUiyme rang strange, 
with its passion and its change, 
Here, where all done lay undone. 

III. 

And beneath a willow-tree I a little 
grave did soti, 

{Toll slowly) 

Where was graved, “ Heiik unok- 
riLED, LiKTJi Maud, a tiiukk- 

YEAll CHILD, 

EiOIITEEX hundred, FORTy-THUEE. 

IV. 

Then, O spirits, did I say, yo who rode 
so fast that day, 

{Toll slowly) 

Did star-wheels and angel-wings, with 
their holy winnowings. 

Keep beside you all the way ? 

Though in passion yo would dash with 
a blind a*id In^avy crash, 

{'Toll slowly) 

Up against tne thick-bossed sliield of 
God’s judgment in the field, — 
Though your heart and brain were 
rash, — 


VI. 

Now your will is all unwilled, now 
your pulses are all stilled, 

‘ {Toll slowly) 

Now ye lie as mock and mild (where- 
80 laid) as Maud, the cliild 
Whose small grave was lately filled. 


vir. 

Beating heart and burning brow, ye 
are very patient now, 

{^T()ll slowly) 

And the children might be bold to 
pluck the kingcups from your 
mould, 

Ere a month had let them grow. 


vin. 

And you lot the goldfinch sing, in the 
alder near in sjuing, — 

{Toll sUmly) 

Let her build her nest, and sit all the 
three weeks out on it, 
Murmuring not at any thing. 

IX. 

Tn your patience ye are strong; cold 
auti heat yo take not wrong: 
{Toll slowly) 

AVhen the trumi)ct of the angel blows 
eternity’s evangel, 

Time will seem to you not long. 


X. 

Oh, the little birds sang east, and the 
little birds sang west, 

(Toll slowly) 

And I .sai<l in under-breath, “ All our 
lif(i is )uix(Ml with death, 

And who knowclh which is best ? " 

f 

XI. 

Oil, the little birds sang east, and the 
little birds sang west, 

{7'oll slowly) 

And I smiled to think God’s greatness 
flowed around our incomplete¬ 
ness, — 

Round our restlessness, his rest. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE SWAN’S NEST 


“ Bo the dreams depart, 

So the fading phantoms flee, 

And the sharp reality 
Kow must act Its part.” 

Westh'OOD’8 Btadtfrmti a Ro$ary, 


I. 

Littlk Ellio fiita alone 
’Mid the hooches of a meadow, . 
By a stroaiii-sido on the grass, 
And the trees are showering down 
Doubles of th(ur leaves in shadow, 
On her shining hair and face. 


IT. 

She has thrown her l)onnot hy, 

And her feet sin? has been dipping 
In the shallow water’s flow; 

Now slio liolds them nakedly 
In her liands, all sleek and dripping, 
NVhile she rucketh to and fro. 


III. 

Little Ellie sits alone. 

And the smile, sin; softly uses 
Fills the silenee like a Hp<M>,eh, 
While she thinks what shall be done. 
And the sweetest pleasure (diooses 
Fur her future within reach. 


IV. 

Little Ellie in her smile 
Chouses, “ I will have a lover, 
Hiding on a st(‘ed of steeds: 
lie shall love me without guile, 

And to him I will discover 
The swan’s nest among the reeds. 


V. 

“And the steed shall ho red-roan, 
And the lover shall be noble, 

With an eye that takes the breath. 
And the lute he plays upon 
Shall strike ladies into trouble, 

As his sword strikes meu to death. 
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VI. 

“ And the steed it shall be shod 
All in silver, housed in azure; 

And the the mane shall swim the 
wind; 

And the hoofs along the sod 
Shall dash onward, and keep meas¬ 
ure, 

Till the shepherds look behind. 

VTI. 

“ But my lover will not prize 
All the glory that he rides in, 

When In^ gazes in ray fa(;e. 

Tie will say, ‘ O Love, thine eyes 
Build the shrine my soul abides in, 
And I kneel here for thy gracel’ 

VITI. 

“ Then, ay, then he shall kneel low, 
With the red-roan steed anear him, 
Which shall seem to understand, 

Till I answ(;r, ‘ Rise and go I 
For the world must love and feai 
him 

AVhorn I gift with lieart and hand, 

IX. 

“ Tlien lie wu’ll arise so pale, 

I shall feel my owm lips tremble 
With a yc.s I must not say: 

Nathleas maiden-bravo, ‘ Farewell,* 

I will utter, and dissemble — 

‘ Light to-morrow with to-day I ’ 

X. 

“Tlien he’ll ride among the hills 
To the wide world j)ast the river. 
There to put away all wrong, 

To make straight distorted wills, 

And to empty the broad quh^er 
Which the wicked bear along. 
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XI. 

Three times shall a young foot-page 
Swim the stream, and climb the 
mountain, 

And kneel down beside my feet: 

‘ Lol iny master sends this gage, 
Lady, for thy pity’s counting. 

What wilt thou exchange for it? ’ 

XII. 

“ And the first time I will send 
A white rosebud for a guerdon: 
And the se(;ond time, a glove; 

But the third time I ma 3 " bend 
From my pride, and answer, — 
* Pan I on, 

If he comes to take my love.’ 

XIII. 

“Then the .young foot-page will run; 
Then my lover will ride faster, 

Till he knoeleth at my knee: 

* I am a duke’s eldest son, 

Thousand serfs do call me master, 
But, O Love, I love but thee!* 

XIV. 

“ He will kiss nn^ on the mouth 
Then, and lead me as a lover 
Through the crowds that juaise 
his deeds. 


And, when soul-tied by one troth, 
Unto him I will discover 
That swan’s nest among the 
reeds.” 

XV. 

Little Ellie, with her smile 
Not .yet ended, rose up gayly, 

Tied the bonnet, donned the shoe, 
And went homeward, round a mile, 
Just to see, as she tlid dail.y. 

What more eggs were 'with the 
two. 

xvr. 

Pushing through the elm-tree copse, 
Winding up the stream, light¬ 
hearted, 

Where the osier pathway leads. 
Past the boughs she stooi)S, ami stops. 
Lo, the wild swan had deserted. 
And a rat had gnawed the reeds I 


XVII, 

Ellic went home sad and slow. 

If she found the lover ever, 

AVith his red-roan steed of steeds. 
Sooth 1 know not; but I know 
She could never show him — never, 
That swan’s nest among the reeds. 


BERTHA IN THE LANE. 


I. 

Put the broidcr.y-fraTno away, 

EN)r my sewing is all <lone: 

The last thread is used to-day. 

And I neiul not join it on. 

Though the clocdc stands at the noon, 
I am weary. I have sewn. 

Sweet, for thee, a wed<liiig-gown. 

II. 

Sister, help me to the bed. 

And stand near me, dearest sweet. 
Do not .shrink, nor be afraid, 
Blushing witii a sudden heat! 


No one standeth in the street? 

Bj^ (lod’s love I go to meet, 

Love I thee with love complete. 

III. 

Lean th.y face down; drop it in 
These two hands, that I may 
hold 

’Twixt their ])alms th,y cheek and 
chin, 

Stroking back the curls of gold: 

’Tis a fair, fair face, in sooth — 

Larger eyes and red(h‘r mouth 
Thau mine were in my first youth. 
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IV. 

Thou art yoimpfer by seven years — 
Ah 1 80 bashful at niy gaze, 

That the lashes, hung with tears, 
Grow too heavy to upraise? 

I would wound thee by no touch 
Which thy shyness feels Jis such. 
Dost thou mind mo, dear, so much ? 


V. 

Dave I not been nigli a motlier 
To thy svveetness ? — tell me, dear; 
Have we not loved one {mother 
Tenderly, from year to year, 

Since our dying mother mild 
Said, with accents umlefiled, 

“ Child, be mother to this child ” ? 


VI. 

Mother, mother, up in heaven, 

Stami up on tlui jasper sea. 

And be witness I have given 
All the gifts re(]uired of me, — 

Hope that blessed me, bliss that 
crowned, 

Love that left me with a wound. 

Life itself that tunieth round. 


vir. 

Mother, mother, thou art kind, 
Thou art standing in the room. 
In a molten glory shrined. 

That rays oil into the gloom ; 
But thy smile is bright {ind bleak 
Like cold waves: I cannot speak, 
I sob ill it, and grow weak. 


VIII. 

Ghostly mother, k(*-ep iiloof 
One hour longer from my soul; 

For I still am thinking of 
Earth’s warm-beating joy and dole I 
On mv finger is a ring 
Which I still see glittering 
When the night hides every thing. 


IX. 

Little sister, thou art pale I 
Ah, I have a wandering brain,— 
But I lose that fever-bale, 

And my thoughts grow calm agiiin. 
Lean down closer, closer still: 

I have words tliiiio car to fill, 

And wouhl kiss thee at my will. 


X. 

Dear, I hoard thee in the spring, — 
Thee and Robert, — tliroii^i the 
troiis, — 

When we all went gathering 
lioughs of May-l)l()om for the bees. 
Do not start so ! think instead 
How the sunsliine overhead 
Seemed to trickle through the shade* 

XI. 

What a day it was that day I 
Hills and vales did openly 
Seem to heave, and throb away 
At the sight of the great sky; 

Ainl the silenei;, as it stood 
In the glory’s goldtui Hood, 

Audibly did bud, and bud. 

XII. 

Through the winding hedgerows 
green 

IIow we wandered, I and you, 

Witli the bowery tops shut in, 

An<l the gates that showed the 
view I 

How we talked there: thrusli(!s soft 
vS;mg our ]{raises out, or oft 
Bhiatings took them from the croft: 

XIII. 

Till the i>leasiire, grown too strong, 
L(‘ft me muter (*v(irinore, 

And, tlic winding road being long, 

1 walkinl out of sight, before. 

And so, wra]>t in inusings fond. 
Issued (past llui waysidci pond) 

On the meadow-lands beyond. 

xrv. 

I sate down beneath the beech 
Which leans over to the lane, 

And the kir sound of your speech 
Did not promise ;my pain; 

And I blessed you fuil and free. 

With a smile stooped tenderly 
O'er the May-flowers ou my knee. 

XV. 

But the sound grew into word 
As the speakers dnjw more near — 
Sw(;et, forgive mo iluit I heard 
What you wished me not to hear. 
Do not weep so, do not shake; 

Oil, I heard tlii5e, Bertha, make 
Good true answers for my sake. 
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XVI. 

Yes, and he too I let him stand 
In thy thoughts untouched by 
blame. 

Could he help it, if my hand 
He had claimed with hasty claim? 
That was wrong, perhaps; but then 
Such things be — and will again. 
Women cannot judge for men. 

XVII. 

Had he seen thee when he swore 
He would love but me alone ? 

Thou want absent, sent before 
To our kin in Sidmoiith town. 

When he saw thee, who art best 
Past comi)are, and loveliest, 

He but judged thee as the rest. 

xviir. 

Could we blame him with grave 
words, 

Thou and I, dear, if we might? 

Thy brown eyes have looks like birds 
Flying straightway to the light: 
Mine are older. Hush ! 'Look out — 
Up the street! Is none without ? 
How the poplar swings about! 


XIX. 

And that hour, benefith the beech, 
Wlnui 1 listened in a dre.am. 
And he said in liis deep spetxdi 
That he owed me ^i\\r < tftccw, — 
Each word swam in on my brain 
With a dim, dilating pain, 

Till it burst with that last strain. 


XX. 

I fell flooded with a dark. 

In tile sihmee of a swoon. 

When I r(jse, still (jold and stark. 
There was v'igljt; I saw the moon: 
And the stars «/ieh in its place, 

And the May-blooms on the grass. 
Seemed to wonder what I was. 


XXI. 

And I walked as if apart 
From myself, when I could stand; 
And I pitied itiy own heart, 

As if I hehl it in my hand, 
Somewhat coldly, with a sense 
Of fultilled benevolence, 

And a “ jKjor thingnegligence. 


xxri. 

And I answered coldly, too, 
When you met me at the door; 
And I only heart/ the dew 
Dripping from me to the floor; 
And the flowers 1 hade you see 
Were too withered for the l>ee, 
As my life henceforth for me. 


xxirr. 

Do not weep so, dear —heart-warm! 

All was best as it befell. 

If I say he did me harm, 

I sp<;ak wild — 1 am not well. 

All his words were kind and good— 
Ik e.fteemed trie. Only, blood 
Kuns so faint in womanhood I 


XXIV. 

Tlnm I always was too grave. 

Liked the saddest ballad sung,— 
With that look, hesi«l(*s, we have 
In our faces, wlu) die young. 

I had died, d(iar, all the same: 
Life’s long, joyous, jostling game 
Is too loud for my meek shame. 


XXV. 

We are so unlike each other. 

Thou and I, that none could giiesa 
We wen5 children of one mother, 
But for mutual temderness. 

Thou art rose-lined from the cold, 
An<l m(!aut verily to hold 
Life’s {)ure pleasures manifold. 


XXVI. 

1 am pale as crocus grows 
Close lieside a rosf^-tree’s r<X)t: ^ 
Whoso’er w^)uld re.aeh the rose 
Tr(;a<ls the crocus under fcMit. 

I, like May-bloom on thorn-tree, 
Thon, like merry summer-bee,— 
Fit that I be phicked for thee I 


xxvii. 

Yet who plucks me ? No one mourns, 
I liave lived my st^asoii out, 

And now die of my own thorns 
Whieh I couhl not live without. 
Sweet, be merry ! IIow the light 
Comes and go<*s I If it be night. 
Keep the caudles in my sight. 
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XXVIII. 

Are there footsteps at the door? 

Jjook out ijiiieUly. Yea, or nay ? 
Some one might waiting f<»r 
Some last word tliat I might say. 
Nay? So b(\st ! so angi'ls would 
Stand off clear from <leatldy road, 

Not to cross the sight of CJod. 

XXIX. 

Colder grow my hands and feet. 

When I wear the shroud I rruule, 
I^t tile folds lie straight and neat. 
And the rosiMuarj^ lui sjiread, 

That, if any friend should come, 

(To see th(‘C^ sweet), all the room 
May be lifted out of gloom. 

XXX. 

And, dear Bertha, let me keep 
On my hand this little ring. 

Which at nights, when others sleep, 

I can still se<^ glittering. 

Ijf^t me wear it out of sight, 

In the grave, where it will light 
All the dark up, day and nigiit. 

XXXI. 

On that grave drop not a t<^ar ! 

Els<i, though fathom-deep the place, 
Through the woollen shroud 1 wear 
1 shall feel it on my face. 


Bather smile there, blessed one, 
Thinking of me in the sun, 

Or forget me, — smiling on I 


XXXII. 

Art thou near me ? Nearer ! so — 
Kiss me close upon the eyes. 
That the earthly light may go 
Sweiitly, as it used to rise 
When 1 watched the moruing-gray 
Strike, betwixt th(j hills, the way 
He was sure to come that day. 


xxxiir. 

So — no more vain words l>e said 1 
The hosannas nearer roll. 

M(»ther, smile now on thy dead, 

1 am death-strong in my soul. 
Mystic Dove alit. on cross, 

Clnido the poor bird of the snows 
Through the snow-wind above loss ’ 


XXXIV. 

Jesus, Victim, compndiending 
Bove’s divine s(df-ahnegation, 
Cleanse my lovi^ in its s(df-s]lending, 
And absorb tlic ])Oor libation ! 
Wiml my thread of life ii]) higher, 
Up, through angi'ls’ hands of lire I 
I aspire while 1 expire. 


LADY GEIIALDINE’S COURTSTTIP. 

A ROMANCE OF TUE AGE. 


A poet writer to hia friend, T^ace. — A 
room in Wycombe Uall. Time. — Late, 
in the evening. 

T. 

Dear my friend and billow-stndent, T 
would lean my spirit o’er you ! 

Down the jmrple of this chamber 
tears should scarcely run at 
will. 


I am humbled who was humble. 
Friiuid, I bow my head before 
yon: 

You should lead me to my ])easants; 
but their faces are too still. 

II. 

There\s a lady, an earl’s daughter,— 
she is proud and she is noble, 
And she treads the crimson carpet, 
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anti she breathos the perfumed 
air, 

And a kingly bloo<l sends glances up, 
her princely eye to trouble, 

And the shatlow of a monarch’s 
crown is softened in her hair. 


She has halls among the M^oodlands, 
she has castles by the breakers, 
She has farms anti she has manors, 
she can threaten and (H)mmand, 
And the jialpitating engines snort in 
steam across her at^res, 

As they mark upon the blasted heaven 
the measure of the land. 


There are none of England’s daugb- 
ttirs who can show a prouder 
j)r(isenee; 

Upon ]irinccly suitors jiraying, she 
has lot)k(Ml in btir disdain. 

She was sprung of English nobles, I 
was born of English ptiasants: 

What was / that I slioulti* lov(^ lit^r, 
save for comiietence to pain ! 


I was onlj^ a poor iioet, made for 
singing at her (*as<‘m(‘nt, 

As tlui hnc.hes or th<^ thruslies, while 
she thought of tgber things. 

Oh, she walked so high above me, she 
aj)}>eared to in.v abas(im<nit, 

In her lovely silktm murmur, like an 
angel clad in w ings ! 


Many vassals bow btlorti her as licr 
carriage sweeps their door¬ 
ways ; 

She has blest tlulr little tliildren, as a 
})riest or queen were she: 

Ear tot) teiuler, or too cruel far, her 
smile ujK)n the poor was, 

For I tliought it was the same smile 
whicli she used to smile on me. 


She has voters in the commons, she 
lias lovers in the palace, 

And of all the fair court-ladies, few 
have jewels half as tine; 


Oft the prince has named her beauty 
’twixt the red wine and the I 
chalice: 

Oh, and what was 1 to love her ? iny 
beloved, my Geraldine I 


Yet I could not choose but love her: 

I was born to iioet-uses,— 

To love all things set above me, all of 
gootl and all of fair. 

Nymplis of mountain, not of valley, 
we are wont to call the Muses; 
And, in nympholeptic climbing, jioeti 
pass from mount to star. 


And because I was a poet, and be¬ 
cause the jinblic praised me, 

With a critical deduction for the mod¬ 
ern writer’s fault, 

I could sit at rich men’s tables, 
though the courtesies that raised 
me 

Still suggested clear between us the 
pale spectrum of the salt. 


And they ]>raised me in her presence: 
“Will your book appear this 
summer ? “ 

Then, returning to each other — “ Yes, 
oiir ])lan8 are for the moors; ’’ 

Tliea, with whisper dropped behind 
me — “ There he is I the latest 
Conner. 

Oh, she only likes his verses I what is 
over, she endures. 


“ Quit<^ low-born, sidf-educated! some¬ 
what giftctl, though, by nature, 
And we niak(t a j)oint of asking him, 
— of being very kind. t 
You may s))eak, lie does not hoar you; 

and, besides, he writes no satire: 
All these serpents kept by channers 
leave the natural sting behind.” 


I grew scornfuller, grow colder, as I 
stood u]) there among them, 
Till, as frost intense will bum you, the 
cold sc;orningscorched iilyhrow; 
When a sudden silver speaking, grave¬ 
ly cadenced, over-rung them, 
And a sudden silken stirring touched 
my inner nature through. 
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XIII. 

I looked upward and beheld her: 

with a ealni and regnant spirit, 
Slowly round she swept her eyelids, 
and said clear before them all. 
Have you such 8uj>ertluous honor, 
sir, that, aide to confer it, 

You will come down, Mister Bertram, 
as my guest to Wycombe Hall? ” 


XIV. 

Here she paused: she had been paler 
at the first word of her speak- 

But, because a silence followed it, 
blushed somewhat, as fortvshame, 
Then, as scorning her own feeling, re¬ 
sumed calmly, “ I am seeking 
More distinction than these gentle¬ 
men think worthy of my* claim. 


XV. 

“ Ne’ertheless, you see, I seek it; not 
because 1 am a woman,” 

(Here h(*.r smile sprang like a fountain, 
and so, overfiowed her mouth), 
** But because my woods in Sussex 
have, some purfile shades at 
gloaming 

Which are worthy of a king in state, 
or poet in his youth. 


XVI. 

“I invite yon, Mistcir B<‘rtram, to no 
se<Mie for worldly sp<M^eJi(*-s, — 
Sir, 1 scarce should dure,—^but onl.v 
wluire (hxi ask(Hl the thrushes 
first; 

And if {ioi{ will sing b(‘side tlumi, in 
tlu* <;()^'(‘rt of my beeches, 

I will thank ,vou for the w<H>dlands, 
for the human world at worst.” 


XVII. 

Then she smiled around right chiltlly, 
tlien she gazed around riglit 
queenly, 

And 1 1)ow<m1 — I could not answer; 

alternated light and gloom. 
While, US' one who quells the lions, 
with a steady eye, serenely. 
She, with level, fronting eyelids, 
passed out stately from the. 
room. 


XVIII. 

Oh the blessed woods of Sussex I I 
can bear them still around me, 
With their leafy tide of greenery still 
rippling up the wind. 

Oh the cursed woods of Sussex! where 
tlie hunter’s arrow found me 
Wlien a fair face and a tender voice 
had made me mad and blind! 


XIX. 

In that ancient hall of Wycombe 
thronged the numerous guests 
invited. 

And the lovely London ladies trod 
the floors with gliding feet; 

And their voices, low with fashion, not 
with feeling, softly freighted 

All the air about the windows with 
elastic laughters sweet. 


XX. 

For at eve tlie open windows flung 
tludr light out on the terrace, 
Which the floating orbs of curtains did 
with gradual shadow swetq). 
While the swans u})()n the river, fed 
at morning by the heiress, 
Trembled downward through their 
snowy wings at music in their 
sleep. 


XXI. 

And there evermore was music,, both 
of instrument and singing, 

Till tlui hneljcH of tin*. shnii))>erics 
grew resth‘ss in the dark; 

]>nt the cedars stood iq) motionless, 
(‘acli in a iiioonliglit-ringing. 
And tlui d(‘(‘r, half in the glimmer, 
strew(id the hollows of the park. 


XXII. 

And though sometimes she would 
bind me with her silver-corded 
speeches 

To commix my words and lauf^hter 
with the converse and the jest. 
Oft I sat a})art, and, gazing on the 
river through the l)eeehcs, 
Heard, as pure the swans swam down 
it, her pure voice o’erfloat the 
rest. 
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XXITf. 

In the morning, horn of huntsman, 
hoof of steed, and laugii of rider, 
Spread out cheery from the courtyard 
till we lost them in the hills; 
While herself and otlier ladies, and 
her suitors left beside her, 
Went a-wandering up the gardens, 
through the laurels and abeles. 

XXIV. 

Thus, her foot uneii the new-mown 
grass, baridieadc.d, with the 
Sowing 

Of the virginal white vesture gath¬ 
ered closely to her throat. 

And the golden ringlets in lier neck 
just quickene<l by her going. 
And appearing to breathe sun for air, 
and doubting if to float, — 

XXV. 

With a bunch of dewy maple which 
lier right hand h(dd above her. 
And which trembled, a green shadow, 
in betwixt her and tlie skies, 

As she turned her face in going, thus, 
she drew me on to love her, 
And to worship the divineness of the 
smile hid in her eyes. 

xxvr. 

For her eyes alone sinilo constantly; 

her iips hav(i serious sweetness, 
And her front is cairn; the dimple 
rarely ripples on the cheek; 

But her de(;p bliuj eyes smile constant¬ 
ly, as if tliey in discreetness 
Kept tiie secret of a happy dream she 
did not care to speak. 

XXVII. 

Thus she drew me, the first morning, 
out actross into the gardmi, 

And I walked among her noble 
friends, and coula not keep be¬ 
hind. 

Spake she unto all and unto me, “ Be¬ 
hold, I am the warden 
Of the song-birds in these lindens, 
which are cages to their mind. 

xxviri. 

“ But within this swarded circle into 
which the lime-walk brings us. 
Whence the beecVies, rounded greenly, 
stand away in reverent fear, 
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I will let no music enter, saving what 
the fountain sings us, 

Which the lilies round the basin may 
seem pure enough to hear. 


xxrx. 

“ The live air that waves the lilies 
waves the slender jet of water, 

Jake a holy thought sent feebly up 
from sou! of fasting saint: 

Whereby lies a marble Silence sleep¬ 
ing (Lough the sculptor wrought 
her,) 

So asleep she is forgetting to say 
‘ Hush I ’ — a fancy quaint. 


XXX. 

“ Mark how heavy white her eyelids! 
not a dream between them lin¬ 
gers ; 

And the left hand’s index droppeth 
from the lips nj)on the cheek; 

While the right hand, with the sym- ! 
bol-rose held slack within the { 
fingers, I 

lias fallen backward in the basin, — 
yet this Silence will not sjieakl 


XXXI. 

“ That tlie essential meaning growing 
may exc^eed the special symbol, 
Is the tlionght as 1 conceive it: it ap¬ 
plies more high and low. 

Our true noblemen will often through 
right nobleness grow humble. 
And assert an inward lionor by deny¬ 
ing outward show.” 


xxxn. 

” Najq your Silence,” said I, ” truly, 
holds her symbol-rose'- but 
slackly; 

Yet she Judds ity or would scarcely be 
a Silence to our ken: 

And your nobles wear their ermine 
on the outside, or walk blackly 

In the presence of the social law as 
mere ignoble men. 


xxxiir. 

“ Let the poets dream such dreaming! 

madam, in these British islands 
’Tia the substance that wanes ever, 
’tis the symbol that exceeds. 
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Soon we shall have nought hut sym¬ 
bol; and, for statues like this 
Silence, 

Shall accept the rose’s image— in an¬ 
other ease, the weed’s.” 

XXXIV. 

“ Not so quickly,” she retorted: ” I 
confess, where’er you go, you 

Find for things, names — shows for 
actions, and pure gold for honor 
clear: 

But, when all is run to symbol in the 
social, I will throw* you 

The world’s book which now reads 
dryly, and sit dowui with Silence 
here.” 

XXXV. 

Half in playfulness she spoke, I 
thought, and half in in'digna- 
tion: 

Friends who listened, laughed her 
words off, while her lovers 
deem<‘d her fair, — 

A fair woman, flushed with feeling, in 
lier nohle-lighted station 

Near the statiu',’s \\hite, reposing and 
both bathed in sunny air I 

XXXVI. 

With the trees round, not so distant 
but you heard their vernal mur¬ 
mur, 

And belndd in light and shadow the 
leaves in and outward move, 

And the little, fountain leaping toward 
the sun-h(iart to be warmer. 

Then recoiling in a tremble from the 
too much light above. 

XXX Vll. 

^Tis a picture for remcinbranee. And 
thus, morning after morning, 

Did I follow as she drew me by the 
siurit to her feet. 

Why, her greyhound followed also! 
dogs — \ve both were dogs for 
scorning — 

To be sent back when she pleased it 
and her path lay through the 
wheat. 

XXXVIII. 

And thus, morning after morning, 
spite of vows, and spite of sor¬ 
row, 

Did I follow at her drawing, while the 
week-days passed along, 


Just to feed the swans this noontide, 
or to see the fawns to-rnorrow. 
Or to teach the hillside echo some 
sweet Tuscan in a song. 

XXXIX. 

Ay; for .sometimes on the hillside, 
while we sate down in the 
gowans, 

With the for(‘st green behind ns, and 
its shadow cast before. 

And the river running under, and 
a(‘ro.ss it, from the rowans, 

A brown ])artri(lge whirring near us 
till we felt the air it bore, — 

XL. 

There, obedient to ber praying, did I 
read aloud th(i i)Ocms 
Made to Tuscan flutes, or instruments 
more various of our own; 

Read the pastoral parts of Spenser, or 
the subtle inbu’fiowings 
Found in Tetranjli’s sonnets — here’s 
the hook, the leaf is folded 
down I 

XLI. 

Or at times a modern volume, Words¬ 
worth’s soh,*mn-1 hough ted idyl, 
Howitt’s hallad-versc, or Tennyson’s 
en(d>antcd revery. 

Or from Browning some Pomegran¬ 
ate,” which, if cut deej^ down 
the middle, 

Sho\> s a heart within blood-tinctured, 
of a veined humanity. 

XLII. 

Or at times T read there hoarsely 
some TK^w jxxun of my making: 
Poets ever fail in reading their own 
vers(*.s to tlieir north; 

For the echo in you breaks upon the 
wonis wliich you are speaking, 
And the eliariot-wlie(*ls jar in the gate 
through wliicli you drive them 
forth. 

XLiri. 

After, when we were grown tired of 
hot)ks, the silence round us 
flinging 

A slow arm of sweet compression, felt 
with heatings at the breast, 

She would break out on a sudden in 
a gush of woodland singing, 
Like a child’s emotion in a god, —a 
naiad tired of rest. 
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XLIV. 

Oh to 8(‘.e or hear h(u* si lifting I scarce 
I know which is divinest, 

For her looks sing too — she modu¬ 
lates her gestures on the tune, 

And her mouth stirs with the song, 
like song; and, when the notes 
are finest, 

'Tis the eyes tliat shoot out vocal 
light, and seem to swell them 
on. 

XLV. 

Then we talked—oh, how we talked ! 
her voice, so cadeneed in the 
talking, 

Made another singing — of the soul! 
a music without bars: 

While the leafy souikIs of woodlands, 
humming round where we were 
walking, 

Brought interposition worthy-sweet, 
as skies about the stars. 

XL VI. 

And she spake such good thoughts 
natural, as if she always thought 
tliein; 

She had sympathies so rapid, open, 
free as bird on branch, 

Just as ready to liy <‘.ast as west, 
whichever way besought them, 

In the birclien-wood a chirruj), or a 
cock-crow in the grange. 

XLVII, 

In her utmost lightru'ss tliere is truth, 
and often she sptiaks lightly. 

Has a grace in hi;ing gay wliudi t;ven 
mournfiil souls ap])rove; 

For the root of some grave (uirnest 
thought is understruck so right¬ 
ly 

As to justify the foliage and the wav¬ 
ing fiowers above. 

XL VIII. 

And she talked on — ive talked, rather! 
upon all things, — substance, 
shadow, 

Of the sheep that browsed the grasses, 
of the reapers in the corn, 

Of the little chihlren from the schools, 
seen winding tlirough the metul- 
ow, 

Of the poor rich world lieyond them, 
still kept poorer by its scorn. 


XLIX. 

So of men, and so, of letters — books 
are men of higher stature. 

And the only men that speak aloud 
for future times to hear; 

So, of maukiud iu the abstract, which 
grows slowly into nature. 

Yet will lift the cry of “ progress,” as 
it trod from sphere to sphere. 

L. 

And her ensfom was to praise me 
when I said, “ The ageeulls sim- 
]>Ies, 

With a broad clown’s back turned 
broadly to t in*, glory of the stars. 
We are gods by our own rec.k’ning, 
and may well shut up the tern- 
j)h^s, 

And wield on, amid the incense- 
steam, the thunder of our cars. 

Ll. 

“P'or we throw out acclamations of 
scdf-tlianking, self-atimiring, 
With, at <ivery mile run fastcjr, ‘Oh 
the wonilrous, wondrous age I ’ 
Little thinking if we work our souls 
as nobly as our iron, 

Or if angels will commend us at the 
goal of ])iigriniage. 

Lll. 

“Why, wliat /.s' this patient entrance 
into Natun^’s deep resources 
But the child’s most gradual learning 
to walk upright without bane? 
When we drive out from the cloud of 
steam majestical white horses, 
Arc we grtnxter than the first men 
who led black ones by the mane? 

LIII. 

“ If we trod the deeps of ocean, if we 
struck the stars in rising, 

If we wra[>pe<l the globe intensely 
with one hot electric breath, 
’Twere hut power witliin our tether, 
No new spirit-i)owercoinprising, 
And in life we were not greater men, 
nor boldel men in death.” 

LIV. 

She was patient with my talking; and 
I loved her, loved her c«*rtes 
As I loved all heavenly objects, with 
u])lifted eyes and hands; 
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As I loved pure inspirations, loved 
the graces, loved tlie virtues, 

In a Love content with writing his 
own name on desert sands. 

nv. 

Or at least I thought so, purely; 
thought no idiot liope was rais- 
ing 

Any crown to crown Lov^e’s silence, 
silent Love that sate ahinc. 

Out, alas I the stag is like me, —he 
tliat tries to go on grazing 
With the great deep giin-wound in 
his neck, then reels witli sud¬ 
den moan. 

LVI. 

It w’as thus I reeled. I told you that 
her hand had many suitors; 

But she smiles tluun down imperially, 
as Venus did the waves., 

And with such a gracious cV)ldness, 
that they cannot pre.ss their fu¬ 
tures 

On the present of lu'r courtesy, whicdi 
yieldingly enslaves. 

LVIl. 

And this morning, as I sat alone wiMi- 
in the inner (ihamher 
With the gn‘at saloon he^ ond it, lost 
in pleasant thought s(‘rcnc, 

For I had hecn reading (kinukuis, 
that poem, you ninicmher, 
Which his lady’s eyes jin*, praised in 
as the sweetest ever seen. 

nviii. 

And the hook lay open; and my 
thought how from it, taking 
from it 

A vibration and iinimlsion to an end 
beyond its own, 

As the branch of a green osier, when 
a child would oven^ome it, 
Springs up freely from his claspings, 
and goes swinging in the sun. 

nix. 

As I mused I Iieard a murmur: it 
grew deep as it grew longer, 
Speakers using earnest language — 
‘‘ Lady (reraldine, you would! ” 
And I heard a voice tliat pleaded 
ever on in accents stronger. 

As a sense of reason gave it power to 
make its rhetoric good. 


LX. 

Well I knew that voice: it was an 
earl’s, of soul that matched his 
station,— 

Soul conijileted into lordship, might 
and right read on Ids brow; 

Very finely courteous: far too proud 
to doubt his domination 

Of the eoinmou people, he atones for 
grandeur by a bow. 


LXI. 

High straight forehead, nose of eagle, 
cold blue eyes of less expression 
Than resistance, coldly casting off 
the looks of other men. 

As steel, arrows; unelastic lips, which 
seem to bxste possession, 

And he cautions lest the common air 
should injure or distrain. 


LXII. 

For t/hc rest, accomplished, upright, 
ay, and standing by liis order 
With a bearing not ungraceful; fond 
of art and letters too; 

Just a good man made a ])roud man, 
—as the sandy rocks that border 
A wild coast, by circumstances, in a 
regnant ebb and liow. 


LX nr. 

Thus, I knew that voice, I lieard it, 
and I could not help the heark¬ 
ening: 

In the room I stood up blindly, and 
my burning heart witliin 

Seeme<i to seethe and fuse my senses 
till they ran on all sides dark¬ 
ening. 

And scorched, weighed like melted 
metal round my feet that stood 
tlierein. 

LXIV. 

And that voice, I heard it pleading, 
for love’s sake, for wealth, posi¬ 
tion, 

For the sake of liberal uses, and great 
actions to be done — 

And she interrupted gently, “ Nay, 
my lord, the old tradition 

Of your Normans, by some worthier 
hand than mine is, should be 
wouJ^ 
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LXV. 

Ah, that white hand I ** he said 
uickly; and in his he either 
rew it 

Or attempted, for with gravity and 
instance she rexdied, 

“Nay, indeed, my lord, this talk is 
vain, and we had best eschew it, 
And pass on, like friends, to other 
points less easy to decide/’ 


nxvi. 

What he said again, I know not: it is 
likely that his trouble 
Worked his pride iijv to the surface, 
for she answered in slow scorn, 
“And your lordship judges rightly. 

Whom I marry, shall be noble. 
Ay, and wealthy. I shall never blush 
to think how he was born.” 


LX VI I, 

There I maddened. Hit words stung 
me. Life swept through me in¬ 
to fever. 

And my soul sprang up astonished, — 
sjirang fnll-stalunul in an hour 
Know you what it is when anguish 
with apocalyptic never 
To a Pythian height dilates you, and 
desjiair sublimes to i)ower? 


LX VIII. 

From iny brain the sou I-wings 
budded, waveil a llaine about 
my body, 

Whcnc,e conventions coiled to asluis. 

I felt self-drawn out, as man. 
From amalgamate false natures, and 
I saw the skies grow rmhly 
With the deepening feet of angels, 
and I knew what sxnrits can. 


LXIX. 

I was mad, inspired, say either! (an¬ 
guish worketh inspiration) 

Was a man or beast — perhaps so, for 
the tiger roars when speared; 
And I walked on step by stej) along 
the level of rny passion — 

Oh my soul! and passed the doorway 
to her face, and never feared. 


LXX. 

He had left her, peradventure, when 
my footstep proved my corning,* 
But for her — she half arose, then sat^^, 
grew scarlet, and grew j)ale. 

Oh, she trembled ! ’tis so always with 
a worldly man or woman 
In the presence of true spirits : what 
else ca7i they do but quail ? 


LXXI. 

Oh I she fluttered like a tame bird in 
among its forest brothers 
Far too strong for it; then droGjung, 
bowed her face upon her hands; 
And I spake out wildly, fiercely, 
brutal truths of her and others: 
/, she planted in the desert, swathed 
her, wiudlike, with my sands. 


LXXII. 

I plucked up her social fictions, 
bloody-rooted, though leaf-ver¬ 
dant, 

Trod them down with words of sham¬ 
ing,—all the x^tirx)le and the 
ffold, 

All the “landed stakes” and lord¬ 
ships, — all that sxnrits pure and 
ardent 

Are cast out of love and honor because 
chancing not to hold. 


Lxxrii. 

“For myself I do not argue,” said I, 
“ though 1 love you, madam. 
But for better souls that nearer to the 
Inught of yours have trod; 

And this age shows, to my thinking, 
still more infldels to Adam/ 
Than, directly by profession, simple 
infidels to God. 


LXXIV. 

“ Yet, O God! ” I said, “O grave! ” I 
said, “O mother’s heart and 
bosom 1 

With whom first and last are equal, 
saint and corf>so and little child, 

Wo are fools to your deductions in 
these figments of heart closing; 

We are traitors to your causes in 
these sympathies defiled. 
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LXXV. 

“Learn more reverence madam, not 
for rank or wealth, that needs no 
learning, — 

Ttiat comes quickly, quick as sin does, 
ay, and culiiiinate.s to sin, — 

But for Adam’s seed, man ! Trust me, 
’tis a clay above your scorning, 
With God’s image stamped upon it, 
and God’s kindling breath with¬ 
in. 

Lxxvr. 

“What right hav(i you, madam, gaz¬ 
ing in your palace mirror daily, 
Getting so by heart your beauty which 
all others must adore. 

While you draw tlie golden ringlets 
down your fiiigtus, tovowgayly 
You will wed no man that’s only good 
to God, and nothing more? 


LXXVII. 

“Why, what right have you, made- 
fair by that same God, the 
sweeUsst woman 

Of all women he has fashioned, with 
your lovely s[)irit-fac,e, 

Whi(di would seiem too m‘ar to vanish, 
if its srnih^ W('r(; not so human, 
And your voice of holy swe(‘tt>css, 
turning common words to grace, 


LXXVIII. 

“ What right can you have, God’s 
other works to scorn, dcspisi'i, 
revile them, 

In the gross, as mere men, broadly, 
not as nohlc men, forsooth ; 

As mere i)ariahs of the out(;r world, 
forbidden to assoil them 

In the hoi>e of living, dying, near that 
sweetness of your mouth ? 


LXXIX. 

“ Have you any answer, madam ? If 
my spirit were less earthly, 

If its instrument were gifted with a 
better silver string, 

I would kneel down where I stand, 
and say, ‘ Behold me I I am 
worthy 

Of thy loving, for I love thee. I am 
worthy as a king.’ 


LXXX. 

‘ As it is, your ermined pride I swear, 
sliall f(;el this stain upon her. 
That /, poor, w(*,ak, tost with passion, 
scoriKMl by me and you again, 
Love you, madam; dare to love you, 
to niy grief and your dishonor. 
To my endless desolation, and your 
impotent disdain.’’ 


Lxxxr. 

More mad words like tliese, — mere 
inadiuiss! friend, I need not 
write tlnmi fuller, 

For I hear my hot soul dropping on 
the lines in showers of te-ars. 

Oh, a woman! friimd, a woman! wliy, 
a IxiJist had scarc-e been duller 

Than roar bestial loud e-om])laints 
against the shining of the 
spheres. 

LXXXIJ. 

But at last there came a pause. I 
stood all vibrating with thunder 

Which my soul had used. Tin;silence 
dnuv her fac-e uj) like a call. 

Could you guess wiiat word she ut¬ 
tered? She looked up, as if iu 
womhir, 

With tears Ixiadcid on lier lashes, and 
8ai<l, “ Bertram! ” it was all. 


LX XX III. 

If she had c-ursixl me, — and she might 
have, — or if even, with queenly 
hearing 

Whic-h at need is used by women, she 
had risen up and said, 

“ Sir, you are my guest, and therefore 
1 have givtm you a full hearing; 

Now, beseech you, clioose a name ex¬ 
acting somewhat less, instead,” 


LXXXIV. 

I had borne it; but that “ Bertram ” — 
why, it lies there on the paper, 
A mere \\ i)rd, without her accent, and 
you cannot judge the weight 
Of the calm which crushed ray pas¬ 
sion. I seemed drowning m a 
vapor, 

And her gentleness destroyed me, 
whom her scorn made desolate. 
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LXXXV. 

So, struck baiikward and exhausted 
by that inward liow of passion, 
Which had ruslnul on, sparing notli- 
ing, into forms of abstract truth, 
By a logic agonizing through unseemly 
demonstration, 

And by youth’s own anguish turning 
grimly gray the hairs of youth. 


Lxxxvr. 

By the sense accursed and instant, 
that, if even I spake wisely, 

J spake basely — using truth,if what I 
spake ind(;ed was true, 

To avenge wrong on a woman — her, 
who sate there weighing nicely 
A poor manhood’s worth, found guilty 
of such deeds as I could do ! — 


LXXXVII. 

By such wrong and woe exhausted — 
what I suffercHl and oceasioncid, 
As a wild liorse through .a city runs 
with lightning in his eyes, 

And then dasliing at a church’s cold 
and j)assive wall, imjtassioned. 
Strikes the death into his burning 
brain, and blindly drops and 
dies — 


Lxxxvm, 

So I fell, strmdc down before her — 
do you blame me, friend, for 
weakness ? 

*Twas my strength of passion slew 
mo —fell before her like a 
stone; 

Fast the dreadful world rolled from 
me on its roaring wheels of 
blackness: 

When the light came, I was lying in 
this chamber, and alone. 


LXXXIX. 

Oh, of course she charged her lackeys 
to hear out the sickly burden, 
And to cast it from her scornful sight, 
but not beyond the gate; 

She is too kind to he cruel, and too 
haughty not to pardon 
Such a man as I: 'twere something to 
be level to her hate. 


xo. 

But for me — you now are conscious 
wliy, iny friend, I write tliis let¬ 
ter, 

ITowmy life is read all backward, and 
the charm of life undone. 

I shall leave her house at dawn, — I 
would to-night,, if I were bet¬ 
ter, — 

And I charge my soul to hold ray body 
strengthened for the sun. 

xoi. 

When the sun has dyed the oriel, I 
depart, with no last gazes, 

No weak moanings (one word only, 
left in writing for her hands). 

Out of rea(*h of all derision, and some 
unavailing praises. 

To make front against this anguish in 
the far and foreign lands. 

XCII. 

Blame me not. I would not squander 
life ill grief— I am abstemious. 

I hut nurse, my sjurit’s falcon that its 
wing may soar again. 

There’s no room for tears of weak¬ 
ness in the blind eyes of a Phe- 
mius: 

Into work the poet kneads them, and 
ho does not die tid then. 


CONCLUSION. 


Bertram finished the last pages, 
while along the silence ever, 
Still in hot and heavy si)lashes, fell 
the tiuxrs on every leaf. 

Having eiuhid, he hjans backwarddn 
his chair, with lips that quiver 
From the deep imspokon, ay, and 
deep unwritten, thoughts of 
grief. 

IT. 

Soh I ITow still the lady standeth I 
’Tis a dream, — a dream of mer¬ 
cies ! 

'Twixt the purple lattice-curtains how 
she stancleth still and ])ale I 
'Tis a vision, sure, of mercies sent to 
soften his self curses, 

Sent to sweep a patient quiet o'er tha 
tossing of liis wail. 
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Til. 

Eyes,” he said, ” now throbbing 
through me, are ye eyes that 
did undo me ? — 

Shining eyes, like antique jewels set 
ill Parian statue-stone 1 
Underneath that calm white forehead 
are ye over burning torrid 
O’er the desolate sand-des(;rt of my 
heart and life undone ?” 

IV. 

With a murmurous stir uncertain, in 
the air the purple curtain 
Swelleth in and swe)loth out around 
her motionless pale brows, 
While the gliding of the river sends a 
rippling noise forever 
Through the open casement whitened 
by the moonlight’s slant repose. 

v. 

Said he, Vision of a lady, stand 
there silent, stand there steady ! 
Now I see it plainly, plainly, now I 
cannot hop<'. or doubt— 

There, the brows of mild nqiression; 

there, the lips of silent passion. 
Curved like an archer’s bow to semi 
the bitter arrows out.” 

VI. 

Ever, evermore the while, in a slow 
silence she kept smiling, 

And approached him slowly, slowly, 
in a gliding, iru'asured j)ace, 
With her two white liands (jxtended, 
as if, j)raying oin', ()iT(!nded, 

And a look of su]q)lieation gazing 
earnest in his face. 

VII. 

Said ho, ‘‘Wake me by no gesture, 
sound of breath, or stir of ves¬ 
ture 1 

Let the blessed aiqmrition melt not 
yet to its divine I 


No approaching — hush, no breathing, 
or my heart must swoon to 
death in 

The too utter life thon bringest, O 
thou dream of Geraldine 1 ” 

VIII. 

Ever, evermore the while, in a alow 
silence she kept smiling; 

But the tears ran over liglitly from 
h(*r eyes, and tenderly: — 

“Dost thon, Bertram, truly love me? 
Is no woman far above me 

Found more worthy of thy poet-heart 
than such a one as II** 

IX. 

Said he, “I would dream so ever, 
like the tlowiug of that river. 

Flowing ever in a shadow greenly 
onward to the sea I 

So, thou vision of all sweetness, 
princely to a full complete¬ 
ness, 

Would my lieart and life flow on-f 
wani, (leatliward, through this 
dream of tjikk I ” 

X. 

Ever, evermore the while, in a slow 
silemjc she kept smiling, 

While the silver t(‘ars ran faster down 
the blushing of lier cheeks ; 

Then, with both her bands infolding 
both of bis, she soffly told him, 

“Bertram, if I say 1 love tliee, . . . 
’tis the vision only speaks.” 

XI. 

Softened, quickened to adore her, on 
bis kiHie lie f<dl before lier; 

And she whispered low in triumph, 
“ It shall be as I have sworn. 

Very rich he is in virtues, very noble, 
— noble, certes; 

And I shall not bhish in knowing 
that meu call him lowly born.’” 




“ And approached him slowly, slowly, in a gliding, measured 
pace,”— Page ^i6. 






THE RUNAWAY SLAVE AT PILGRIM'S 
POINT. 


I. 

I STAND on tho mark beside the shore 
Of tho first white pilgrim’s bended 
knee, 

Where exile turned to ancestor, 

And God was thanked for liberty. 

I have run through the night, my skin 
is as dark, 

I bend my kiKio down on this mark: 

I look on the sky and the sea. 


II. 

O pilgrim-souls, I 8p<*.ak to yon I 
1 see you come i)ron(l aihl slow 
From the land of tho spirits pale as 
dew, 

And round nn'., and round me, ye go. 
O pilgrims ! T liavii gasped and run 
All night long from the whi]>s of one, 
Who, in your names, works sin and 
woe. 


in. 

And thus I thought that T would come, 
And kneel here where yo knelt be¬ 
fore, 

And find your souls around mo hum 
In undertone to tljo ocean’s roar. 
And lift my black face, my black hand. 
Here, in your names, to curse this 
land 

Yo blessed in freedom’s, evermore. 


IV. 

I am black, I am black; 

And yet God made me, they say: 
But, if he did so, smiling bacK 
He must have cast his work away 
Under the feet of his white creatures, 
With a look of scorn, that the dusky 
features 

Might be trodden again to clay. 


v. 

And yet be has made dark things 

To bo glad and merry as light: 

There’s a little dark bird sits and 
vsings; 

There’s a dark stream ripples out 
of sigljt; 

And the dark frogs chant in the safe 
morass ; 

And tho sweetest stars are made to 
pass 

O’er the face of the darkest night. 


VI. 

But vm who are dark, we are dark I 
Ah God, we have no stars I 
About our souls in care and cark 
Our blackness shuts like prison- 
bars : 

The poor souls croiicli so far behind 
TI)at neviT a comfort can they find 
By reaching through the prison-bars. 


VII. 

Indeed, we live ben(‘ath the sky, 

That great smooth hand ol God 
strctclied out 

On all liis children fatherly, 

To save them from the dread a^d 
doubt 

Which would be, if, from this low 
j)lace, 

All o])c,ii(ul straight up to his face 
Into the grand eternity. 


VIII. 

And still God’s sunshine and his frost, 
Tliey make us hot, they make us 
cold, 

As if we were not black and lost; 
And the beasts and birds in wood 
and fold 
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Do fear, and take us for very men: 
Coukl the wee})-poor-vvilI or the cat 
of the glen 

Look Into my eyes, and bo bold ? 

IX. 

I am black, I am black I 
But once I laughed in girlish glee, 
For one of my color stood in t he track 
Where the drivers drove, and 
looked at me; 

And tender an<i full was the look he 
gave: 

Could a slave lo<ik so at anotlicr slave ? 
I look at the sky and the sea. 

X. 

And from that hour our spirits grew 
As free as if unsold, unbought: 

Oh, strong enough, since we were two, 
To conquer the worhl, we tliought! 
The drivers drove us day by day: 

Wo did not mind, we wmit one way, 
And no better a freedom sought. 


XI. 

In the sunny grouml betv/cen the 
cancs. 

He said, “ I lov(^ you,” as he passed; 

When the shingle-roof rang sharp with 
the rains, 

I heard how he vowed it fast; 

While others shook, he smiled in the 
hut, 

As he carved me a bowl of the cocoa- 
nut, 

Through the roar of the hurricanes. 


XII. 

I sang his name instead of a song, 

Over and over 1 sang his name; 

Upward and downward I drew it 
along 

My various notes,—the same, the 
same ! 

I sang it low, that the slave-girls near 

Might never guess from aught they 
couhl hear 

It was only a name — a name. 


i XIII. 

I look on the sky and the sea. 

We were two to love, and two to 
pray, 

Yes, two, O God, who cried to thee, 
Though nothing didst thou say! 


Coldly thou sat’st behind the sun; 
And now I cry, who am but one. 
Thou w’ilt not speak to-day. 


XIV. 

We were black, we were black ! 

AVe had no claim to love and bliss; 

What marvel if each went to wrack? 

They wrung my cold hands out of 
his, 

They dragged him — where? I 
crawde(l to touch 

His blood’s mark in the dust . . . not 
much, 

Ye pilgrim-souls, though plain as 
this I 

XV. 

'Wrong, followed by a deeper wrong ! 

M<^re grief’s too good for such as I: 

So the white men brought the shame 
(sre long 

To strangle the sob of my agony. 

Th(‘3’’ would not leave mo for my dull 

AVet eyes! — it was too merciful 

To let me weep pure tears, and die. 


XVI. 

I am black, I am black 1 
I wore a cliilil upon my breast, 

An am\ilet that hung too slack, 

And ill my unrest (‘.onId not rest: 
Thus we went moaning, child and 
mother, 

One to anoth(‘r, one to another, 

Until all ended for the best. 


XVII. 

For hark! T will tell you low, low, 

1 am black, you sec.; 

And t he hahe who lay on my bosom so 
AVas far too white, too w'hite for 
me, — 

As white as the ladies who scorned to 
pray 

Biiside me at ehnreh hut yesterday, 
Tliough my tears had washed a 
jilace for my knee. 


XVIII. 

My own, own eliild ! I could not hear 
To look in his faiai, it was so whit(‘: 
I covered him up with a kerchief 
there, 

1 covered his face iu close and tight; 
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And he moaned and strugf^led, as well 
miffht he, 

For the white child wanted his liber¬ 
ty— 

ITa, ha 1 he wanted the master-right. 

XIX. 

He moaned, and beat with his head 
and feet, — 

His little feet that never grew; 

He struck them out, as it was meet. 
Against my heart to break it 
through. 

I might have sung and made him 
mild; 

But I dared not sing to the white¬ 
faced child 

The only song I knew. 

XX. 

I pulled the kerchief very close: 

He could not see the sun, I swear, 

More then, alive, than now ho does 
From between the roots of the man¬ 
go .. . where? 

I know where. Close ! A child and 
mother • * 

Ho wrong to look at one another. 
When one is black, and one is fair. 

xxr. 

Why, in that single glance T had 
Of mv child’s face ... I tell you 
all, 

I saw a look that made mo mad I — 
The 7ri((sf(‘r*tt look, that used to fall 

On my soul like his lash ... or 
worse ! 

And so, to save it from my curse, 

I twisted it round in my shawl. 

XXII. 

And he moaned, and trombleil from 
foot to heail, 

He shivered from head to foot; 

Till, after a time, he lay instead 
Too suddenly still and mute. 

I felt, beside, a stiffening cold; 

I dared to lift up iust a fold, 

As in lifting a leaf of the mango- 
fruit. 

XX in. 

But my fruit , . . ha, ha ! — there had 
been 

(I laugh to think on’t at this hour !) 

Your fin<i white angels (who have seen 
Nearest the secret of God’s power) 


And i)lucked my fruit to make them 
wine, 

And sucked the soul of that child of 
mine 

As the humming-bird sucks the 
soul of the flower. 


XXIV. 

Ha, ha, the trick of the angels white 1 
They freed the white child’s spirit 
so. 

I said not a word, hut day and night 
I carried the body to and fro, 

And it lay on my licart like a stone, 
as chill. 

— The sun may shine out as much as 
he will: 

I am cold, though it happened a 
month ago. 


XXV. 

F'rom the white man’s house, and the 
black man’s hut, 

I carried the little body on; 

The fori^st’s arms did round ns shut, 
And sileuce through the trees did 
run: 

They asked no question as I went, 

Tlicy stoixi too high for astonisliment; 
Tlicy could see God sit on his 
throne. 


XXVI. 

My little body, kerchiefed fast, 

1 bore it on through the forest, on; 
And when 1 felt it was tired at last, 

I scooped a hoh^ beneath the moon: 
Through the forest-tops the angels far, 
With a white sharp finger from every 
star, 

Did point and mock at what was 
done. 


XXVII. 

Yet wlicn it was all done aright,— 
Earth ’twixt me and my baby 
strewed, — 

All changed to black earth, — noth¬ 
ing white,— 

A dark eliild in the dark I — ensued 

Some comfort, and my heart grew 
young: 

I sate down smiling there, and sung 
The song I learnt in my maiden¬ 
hood. 
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xxviri. 

And thus we two were r(3r.onciled, — 
The white child and black mother, 
thus ; 

For, as I vsang it soft and wild, 

The same song, more melodious, 

Rose from the grave whereon I sate : 

It was the dead child singing that, 

To join the souls of both of us. 

XXIX. 

vlook on the sea and the sky. 

Where the pilgrims’ sliips first 
anchored lay 

The free sun rideth gloriously, 

But the pilgrim-ghosts have slid 
away 

Through the earliest streaks of the 
morn: 

My face is black; but it glares udth a 
scorn 

Which they dare not meet by day. 

XXX. 

Ha I — in their stead their hunter 
sons ! 

Ha, ha ! they are on me — they hunt 
in a ring! 

Keep off ! I brave you all at once, 

1 throw off your eyes like snakes 
that sting ! 

You have killed the black eagle at 
nest, I think: 

Did you ever stand still in your tri¬ 
umph, and shrink 
From the stroke of her wounded 
wing ? 

XXXI. 

(Man, drop that stone you dared to 
lift !) 

I wish you who stand there five 
abreast. 

Each for bis own wife’s joy and gift, 
A little corpse as safely at rest 

As mine in the mangoes I Yes, but 
she 

May keep live babies on her knee, 
And sing the song she likes the 
best. 

XXXII. 

I am not mad: I am black ! 

I see you staring in my face — 

I know you staring, shrinking back, 
Ye are born of the Washington- 
race, 


And this land is the free America, 
And this mark on my wrist—(I prove 
what I say) 

Ropes tied mo up here to the flog- 
ging-plat;e. 


XXXIII. 

You think I shrieked then ? Not a 
sound ! 

I hung, as a gourd hangs in the 
sun; 

I only cursed them all around 
As softly as I might have done 
My very own child: from these sands 
Up to the mountains, lift your hands, 
O slaves, and cud what I begun 1 


XXXIV. 

Whips, curses: these must answer 
those I 

For in tliis Union you have set 

Two kinds of men in adverse rows, 
Each loathing each, and all forget 

Tlie seven wounds in Christ’s body 
fair, 

Wliile Hr sees gaping everywhere 
Our countless wounds that pay no 
debt. 

XXXV. 

Our wounds are different. Your 
white men 

Are, after all, not gods indeed, 

Nor able to make Christs again 
Do good with bleeding. JFe who 
bUicd 

(Stand off !) we help not in our loss ! 

Wc are too heavy for onr cross, 

And fall and crush you and your 
seed. 

XXXVI. 

I fall, I swoon 1 I look at the sky. 
The clouds are breaking on my 
brain. 

I am floated along, as if I should die 
Of liberty’s exquisite pain. 

Ill the name of tlio white child wait¬ 
ing for me 

In the death-dark, where we may kiss 
and agree, 

White men, I leave you all curse-free 
Ill my broken heart’s disdain. 



THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN. 

** 9eVf 4>eVf Ti wpoaScpKeaBt pJ o/i/txatriv, reKt'a’f ” — MedEIA* 


Do ye hear the children weeping, O 
my brothers. 

Ere the sorrow comes with years? 

They are leaning tlnnr young heads 
against their mothers, 

And thdt cannot sto[) tiuhr tears. 

The young lambs are bleating in the 
meadows; 

The young birds are chirping in the 
nest; 

The young fawns are playing with the 
shadows; 

The young flowers are blowing 
toward tlui w(‘St: 

But the young, young children, O my 
brothers ! 

They are wee]ung bitterly. 

They are wcc]>ing in the playtime of 
th<‘ others. 

In the country of the free. 


Do you cpiestion the young childnui 
in tlie sorrow, 

AVhy their tears an? falling so? 

The old man may weep for his to¬ 
morrow 

YVhich is lost in long ago; 

The old tree is leafless in tlie forest; 

The old year is ending in the frost; 

The old wound, if stricken, is the 
sorest; 

The old hoi)e is hardiest to be lost; 

But the young, young children, O my 
brothers! 

Do you ask tlnun why they stand 

Weeping sore before the bosoms of 
their mothers, 

In our happy fatherland ? 


I “ Your old earth,” they say, “ is very 
I dreary; 

Our young feet,” they say, ” are 
very weak; 

Few paces have wet:i,ken,y('tare weai.., 
Our grav<‘-rest is V('ry i'ar to sef'k. 

Ask th(i age4l why tlu\y W(‘ep, and not 
the children; 

For th<^ outsider earth is <’()ld, 

And we young ones stand without in 
onr bewildering, 

And tlie grav(!S arc for the old.” 


“True,” say the children, “it: may 
haj>pcn 

That w(; die liefori' our time: 

Little Alice <lied last year; her grave 
is si 1 a pen 

Lik(^ a snowball in the rime. 

We looked into the pit prepared to 
lake iu:r: 

Was no room for any work in the 
close clay: 

From the sl(i4*]> whereaii slie lieth, 
nom*. u ill wake In'.r, 

Crying,‘(letu}),little Alice! itivSday.’ 

If you listen by that grave, in sun and 
shower. 

With yonr car down, little Alice 
never <aies. 

Could we see her face, be sure wo 
should not know her, 

For the smile has time for growing 
ill her d.yv.s; 

And merry go her moments, lulled 
and stilh^l in 

Tli(‘ shroud by the- kirk-chime. 

It is good when it happens,” say the 
children, 

“ That we die before our time.” 


Hiey look up with their pale and Alas, alas, the idiildren 1 The^^ are 
sunken faces; seeking 

And their looks are sad to see, l>eath in life, as best to have. 

For the man’s hoary anguish draws They are binding up their hearts aw^ay 
and jiresses from hn akiiig, 

Down the cheeks of infancy. With a cerement from the grave. 
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Go out, children, from the mine and 
from the city; 

Sing out, chilaren, as the little 
thrushes do; 

Pluck your handfuls of the meadow- 
cowslips pretty; 

Laugh aloud, to feel your fingers let 
them til rough. 

Put they answer, “ Are your cowslips 
of the meadows 

Like our weeds anear the mine ? 

Tjcavo us quiet in the dark of the coal- 
, shadows, 

From your pleasures fair and fine. 


VI. 

For oh I ” say the children, “ we are 
weary, 

And we cannot run or leqp: 

If we cared for any meadows, it were 
menjly 

To drop down in them, and sle<*p. 

Our knees tremble sorely in the stoojv 

We fall upon our faces, trying to go; 

And, underneath our heavy eyelids 
drooping, 

The reddest flower would look as 
pale as snow; 

For all day we drag our burden tiring. 
Through the <x)al-dark, under¬ 
ground; 

Or all day we drive the wdieels of iron 
In the factories, round and round. 


VII. 

“ For all day the wdieels are droning, 
turning; 

Their wind eonuvs in our faces, 

Till our hearts turn, our heads with 
pulses burning, 

And the walls turn in their ])laees. 

Turns the sky in the high window 
blank and reeling, 

Turns the long light that drops 
adown the wall, 

Turn the black flies tliat crawl along 
the ceiling, — 

All are turning, all the day, and we 
with all. 

And all day the iron wheels are dron- 

ing, 

Anti sometimes we could pray, 

‘ 0 ye wheels ’ (breaking out in a mad 
moaning), 

‘ Stop 1 be silent for to-day ! * 


viri. 

Ay, he silent I Let them hear each 
other breathing 

For a moment, mouth to mouth; 
Let them touch each other’s hands, in 
a fresh wreathing 

Of their tender human youth; 

Let them fool that this cold metal Ho 
motion 

Is iKJt all the life God fashions or 
reveals; 

Let them prove their living souls 
against the notion 

That they live in you, or under you, 
O wheels ! 

Still, all day, the iron wheelsgo onward, 

Grinding life down from its mark: 
And the children’s souls, which God 
is calling sunward, 

Sj)in on blindly in the dark. 

IX. 

Now tell the jioor young children, O 
my brothers, 

To look up to Ilim, and pray; 

So the blessed One who blosseth all 
the others 

Will bless them another day. 
They answer, “Who is God, that he 
should hear us 

While the rusliing of the iron wheels 
is stirred ? 

When we sob aloud, the human crea- 
tures near ns 

Pass by, Iiearing not, or answer not 
a worci; 

And IOC hear not (for the wheels in 
their resounding) 

Strangers six^aking at the door. 

Is it likely Go<l, with angels singing 
round him, 

Hears our weeping any more ? 

X. 

“Two words, indeed, of praying we 
remember; 

And at midnight’s hour of harm, 

‘ Our Fatlu^r,’ looking upward iu the 
chamber, 

We say softly for a charm.i 

’ A fact roiidertMl pathetically historical 
by Mr. Horne’s rei»oit of his commission. 
The name of the poet of “ Orion ” and 
“Cosmo de’ Medici ” has, liowevcr, a change 
of associations, and comes in time to re¬ 
mind me that we have some noble poetic 
heat of literature still, however open to the 
reproach of being somewhat gelid iu our 
liuiuaiilty. —1844. 



A CHILD ASLEEP, 
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We know no other words except * Our 
Father; ’ 

And we think, that, in some pause 
of angels’ song, 

God may pluck them with the silence 
sweet to gather, 

And hold both within his right 
hand, which is strong. 

‘ Our Father I ’ If ho heard us, he 
would surely 

(For they call him good and mild) 

Answer, smiling down the steep 
world very purely, 

* Come and rest with me, my child.’ 

XI. 

** But, no ! ” say the children, weep¬ 
ing faster, 

He is speechless as a stone; 

And they tell us, of his image is the 
master 

Who connnands us to work on. 

Go to 1 ” say the children, — “up in 
heave 11 , 

Hark, wheel-like, turning clouds 
are all we fiml. 

Do not mock us: grief has made us 
unbcliiniijg: 

We look up for Clod; but tears have 
made us blind.” 

Do you hear the children weeping and 
disproving, 

O ray brothers, what ye preach ? 

For God’s possible is taught by his 
world’s loving — 

And the children doubt of each, 

XII. 

And well may the children weep be¬ 
fore ynii I 

They are weary ere they run; 

They have nev^er seen the* sunshine, 
nor the glory 

Which is brighter than the sun. 

They know the grief of man, without 
its wisdom; 

They sink in man’s despair, without 
its calm; 

Are slaves, without the liberty in 
Christdorn; 

Are martyrs, by the pang without 
the palm: 

Are worn as if with age, yet unre- 
trievingly 

The harvest of its memories can¬ 
not reap; 

Are orphans of the earthly love and 
heavenly — 

Ijet them weep ! let them weep I 


XIII. 

They look up with their pale and 
sunken faces, 

And their look is dread to see. 

For they mind you of their angels in 
high ])laces, 

With eyes turned on Deity. 
“How long,” they say, “how long, 
O cruel nation. 

Will yon stand, to move the world 
on a child’s heart,— 

Stifle down with a mailed heel its pal¬ 
pitation, 

And tread onward to your throne 
amid the mart ? 

Our blood splashes upward, O gold- 
hoaper, 

And your purple shows your path I 
But the child’s sob in the silence 
curses doc])er 

Than the strong man in his 
wrath.” 


A CHILD ASLEEP. 


1 . 

How he slecpcth, having drunken 
Weary childljood’s mandnigore! 

From its pretty eyes have sunken 
Pleasures to make room for more; 

Sleeping near the withered nosegay 
which he pulled the day before. 

II. 

Nosegays ! leave them for the wak¬ 

ing; 

Throw them earthward where 
tliey grow: 

Dim are such beside the breaking 
Amaranths he looks unto: 

Folded eyes see brighter colors than 
the open ever do. 

m. 

Heaven-flowers rayed by shadows 
golden 

From the palms they sprang be¬ 
neath, 

Now, perhaps, divinely bolden, 
Swing against him in a wreath: 

Wo may think wso from the quicken¬ 
ing of his bloom and of his 
breath. 




THE FOURFOLD ASPECT, 


Vision unto vision calleth 
While the young child dreameth 
on: 

Fair, O dreamer, thee befalleth 
With the glory thou hast won I 
Darker wast thou in the garden yes- 
termorn by summer-sun. 


Speak not! he is consecrated; 

Breathe no breath across his eyes: 
Lifted up and separated 
On the hand of God lie lies 
In a sweetness beyond touching held 
in cloistral sanctities. 


We should see the spirits ringing 
Round thee, were the clouds 
away: 

^Tis the child-heart draws them, 
singing 

In the silent-seeming clay — 
Singing! stars that seem the mutest 
go in music all the way. ^ . 


As the moths around a taper, 

As the bees around a rose, 

As the gnats around a vapor. 

So the spirits group and close 
Round about a holy childhood as if 
drinking its repose. 


I Could ye bless him, father, mother — 
Bless the dimple in his chock ? 
Dare ve look at one another. 

And the benediction speak ? 
Would ye not break out in weeping, 
and confess yourselves too 
weak ? 


lie is harmless, ye arc sinful; 

Ye arc troubled, ho at ease: 

From his slumber, virtue winful 
Floweth outward with increase. 
Dare not bless him I but be blessed by 
his peace, and go in peace. 


Shapes of brightness overlean thee. 
Flash their diadems of youth 
On the ringlets which half screen 
thee, 

While thou srailest . . . not in 
sooth 

Thy smile, but the overfair one, dropt 
from some ethereal mouth. 


Haply it is angels’ duty. 

During slumber, shade by shade 
To hue down this childish beauty 
To the thing it must bo made 
Ere the world siiall bring it praises, 
or the tomb shall see it fade. 


Softly, softly I make no noises I 
Now he liotli dead and dumb; 
Now ho hoars the angels' voices 
Foldiug silence in the room; 

Now he muses deep the meaning of 
the heaven-words as they come. 


THE FOUIIFOI.D ASPECT. 


WiTEisr yo stood up in the house 
With your little ehildish h^et. 
And, in touching life’s first shows, 
First the touch of love did meet, — 
Love and nearness seeming one, 

By the lieartlight cast before, 

And of all beloveds, none 
Standing farther than the door; 
Not a name being dear to thought, 
With its owner beyond call; 

Not a face, unless it brought 
Its own shadow to tbo wall; 
When the worst recorded change 
Was of apple dropt from hou^i. 
When love’s sorrow seemed more 
strange 

Than love’s treason can seem 
now: 

Then, the Loving took you up 
Soft, upon their elder knees, 
Telling why the statues droop 
Underneath tlm churchyard tr<jes, 
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And how ye must lie beneath them 
Through the winters long and 
deep, 

Till the last trump overhreathe 
them, 

And ye smile out of your sleep. 
Oh, ye lifted up your head, and it 
seemed as if they said 
A tale of fairy ships 
With a swan-wing for a sail; 
Oh, yo kissed their loving li[)s 
For the imTry, merry tale — 
So carelessly ye thought ujHm the 
dead. 


II. 

Soon ye read in solemn stories 
Of the men of long ago, 

Of the pale bewildering glories 
Shining farther than we know; 

Of the heroes with the laurel, 

Of the poets with the bay, 

Of the two world’s earnest quar¬ 
rel 

For that beauteous Helena; 

How Achilles at the portal 

Of the tent heard footstejw nigh, 
And his strong heart, half-immor¬ 
tal, 

Met the keitai with a cry; 

How Ulysses left the sunlight 
For tlm pale eidola race, 

Blank and passive through the dun 
light. 

Staring blinJly in his face; 

How' that true wife said to Pmtus, 
With calm smile and wounded 
heart. 

Sweet, it hurts not!*’ How Ad- 
inetus 

Saw his hlessed one depart; 

How King Arthur proved his mis¬ 
sion. 

And Sir Kolaiid wound las horn, 
And at Sangreal’s moony vision 
Swords did bristle rodnd like 
corn. 

Dh, ye lifted up yonr head, and it 
seemed, the wdiihi ye read. 

That this death then must he 
found 

A Vallialla for the crowned, 
The heroic who prevail: 

None ho sure can enter in 
Far helow^ a p.alad^n 
Of a noble, nol>le — 
fo awfully ye thought upon the 
dead I 


III. 

Ay, but soon ye woke up shrieking, 
As a child that wakes at night 
From a dream of sisters speaking 
In a garden’s summer-light,— 
That wakes starting up and bound¬ 
ing. 

In a lonely, lonely bed, 

With a wall of darkness round him, 
Stifling black about his head I 
And the full .s(*nse of your mortal 
Uuslied upon you doej^ and loud, 
And y(‘. heard the thunder hurtle 
From the sihmee of the cloud. 
Funeral-torches at your gateway 
Threw a tlreadful light within. 

All things changed: you rose up 
straightway, 

And sainted Death and Sin. 

Since, your outward man has ral¬ 
lied. 

And your eye and voice grown 
boh}; 

Yet the Sphinx of Life stands pallid, 
With htir saddest secret tola. 
napj)y places have growm holy: 

li ye went where once ye went. 
Only tears would fall down slowly, 
As at solemn sacrament. 

Merry hooks, once read for pastime, 
If ye <lared to read again. 

Only memories of the last time 
\V onld swim darkly up the brain. 
Household names, which used to 
flutter 

Through your laughter unawares, 
God’s divincst ye could utter 
With less trembling in your 
prayers. 

Ye have dropt adown your head, and 
it seems as if ye tn^ad 
On your own hearts in the 
l)ath 

Ye are ealled to in His wrath. 
And your prayers go up in 
Avail 

— “ Dost Thou see, then, all 
our loss, 

O Thou agonizAMl on cross? 
Art tliou ntading all its tale ? ” 
So mournfully yo think upon the 
dead I 

rv. 

Pray, pray, thou who also weepest, 
And the drops will slacken so. 
Weep, weep, and the watch thou 
keepest 

With a quicker count will go. 
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Think: tho shadow on the dial 
For tlic nature most undone 
Marks the passing of the trial, 
1‘roves the presence of the sun. 
Look, look up, in starry passion, 

To the throne above the spheres: 
Learn: the spirit’s gravitation 
Still must differ from the tear’s. 
Hope: with all the strength thou 
usest 

In embracing thy despair. 

Love: the eartlily love thou losest 
Shall return to thee more fair. 
Work: make clear the forest-tangles 
Of the wildest strangt^r-land. 
Trust: the blessed de,athly angels 
Whisper, “ Sabbath hours at 
hand ! ” 

By the heart’s wound when most 
gory, . * 

By tlie longCvSt agony, 

Smile ! — Behold in sudden glory 
The TiiAi^sFir.iiiiED smiles on ilwp! 
And ye lifted up your head, and it 
seemed as if He said, 

“ My beloved, is it so? 

Have ye tasted of my woe ? 

Of my heaven ye shall not 
fail! ” 

He stands brightly where the 
shade is. 

With the keys of Death and 
Hades, 

And there, ends the mournful 
tale — 

So hopefully ye think upon the dead ! 


NIGirr AND THE MEllUY 
MAN. 


NIGHT. 

’Neath my moon, what doest thou, 
With a somewhat i)alcr brow 
Than she giveth to the ocean ? 

He, wilhout a pulse or motion. 
Muttering low before her stands, 
Lifting his invoking hands 
Like a seer before a sj)rite, 

To catch her oracles of light: 

But thy soul oilt-treinhies now 
Many pulses on thy brow% 


Where be all thy laughters clear, 
Others laughed alone to hear ? 

Where thy quaint jests, said for 
fame ? 

Where thy dances, mixed with game? 
Where thy festive companies, 

Mooned o’er with ladicis’ eyes 
All more bright for thee, I trow ? 
’Neath my moon, what doest thou? 


THE MERRY MAN. 

I AM digging my warm heart 
Till I find its coldest part; 

I am digging wide and low, 

Farther than a spade will go. 

Till that, when the pit is deep 
And large enough, 1 ilicre may heap 
All my present })ain and past 
Joy, dead things that look aghast 
By the daylight: now ’tis done. 
Throw them in, by one and one I 
1 must laugh, at rising sun. 

Memories, — of fancy’s golden 
Treasures which iny hands have 
ho] den 

Till the chillness made them ache; 

Of childhood’s hopes, that used to 
wake 

If birds were in a singing strain, 

And, for less cause, sleep again; 

Of the moss S(‘ut in the wood 
Where I trysted solitude; 

Of the hilltop where the wind 
Used to follow me behind, 

Then in sudden rush to blind 
Both my glad eyes with ray hair, 
Taken gladly in the snare; 

Of the climbing up the rocks, 

Of tlie playing ’neath the oaks 
AVhich retain beneath them now 
Only shadow of the hough; 

Of tile lying on the grass 
While the clouds did overpass, 

Only they, so lightly driven, 

Seeming betwixt me and heaven; 

Of the little prayers serene, 
Murmuring of earth and sin; 

Of large-leaved philosophy 
Leaning from my childish knee; 

Of poetic book sublime. 

Soul-kissed for the first dear time, 
Greek or English, ere I knew 
Life was not a poem too: 

Throw them in, by one and one 1 
1 must laugh, at rising sun. 
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— Of the glorious ambitions 
Yet unqiieiiclied by their fruitions; 

Of the reading out the nights; 

Of the 8tra.ining at mad heights; 

Of acliieveiueutH, less doseried 
By a dear few than magnified; 
of praises from the many earned 
■When praise from love was undis- 
cernod; 

Of the sweet reflecting gladness 
Softened by itself to sadness: 

Throw them in, by one and one I 
I must laugh, at rising sun. 

What are these ? more, more than 
these! 

Throw in dearer memories ! — 

Of voices whereof but to speak 
Makes mine own all sunk and weak; 
Of smiles the thought of which is 
sweeping 

All ray soul to floods of weeping; 

Of looks whose abs<ince fain would 
weigh 

My looks to the ground for aye; 

Of clasping hands —ah me, I wring 
IMine, and in a tremble fling 
Downward, downward, all this pain- 
ing I 

Partings with the sting remaining, 
Meetings with a de.eper throe 
Since the joy is ruimal so, 

Changes with a fiery burning, 
(Shadows upon all the turning), 
Thoughts of . . . with a storm they 
came, 

Them I have not breath to name: 
Downward, downward, be they cast 
In the j>it! and now at last 
My work beneath the moon is done. 
And I shall laugh, at rising sun. 

But let mo pause or ere I cover 
All my treasures darkly uvtir: 

I will speak not in thine ears. 

Only tell my headed tears 
Silently, most silently. 

When the last is calmly told, 

Let that same moist rosary 
With the rest sci)Ulchred be, 

Finished now ! The darksome mould 
Sealetli up the darksome pit. 

I will lay no stone on it: 

Grasses I will sow instead, 

Fit for Queen Titania’s tread; 
Flowers, oncolored with the sun, 

And at 06 written upon none; 

Thus, whenever saileth by 
The Lady World of dainty eye, 


Not a grief shall here remain, 

Silken shoon to damp or stain; 

And while she lisps, “I have not 
seen 

Any place more smooth and clean,” 
Here she comelh ! Ha, ha 1 who 
Lauglis as loud as 1 can do ? 


EARTH AND HER 
PRAISERS. 


I. 

Thk Earth is old ; 

Six thousand winutrs make her heart 
a-cold: 

The sceptre slanteth from her palsied 
hold. 

She saith, ” ’las me ! God’s word 
that I was ‘ good ’ 

Is taken back to heaven, 

From wb(mci‘,, when any sound comes, 
I am riven 

By some sharp bolt; and now no angel 
would 

Descend with sweet dew-silence on 
my mountains, 

To glorify the lr)veiy river fountains 
That gush along their side: 

I sec, O weary change ! T see instead 
This human wrath aud ]»ride, 

These throne.s and tombs, judicial 
wrong and blood, 

And bitter words are ix)ured upon 
mine bead — 

‘ O Earth ! thou art a stage for tricks 
unholy, 

A church for most remorseful me!!an- 
choly; 

Thou art so spoilt we should forget 
we had 

An Eden iii thee, wert thou not so 
sad ! ’ 

Sweet children, I am old! ye, every 
one. 

Do keep me from a portion of my 
sun: 

Give praise in change lor 
brightness ! 

That I may shake my hills in indnite- 
ness 
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Of breezy laughter, as in youthful 
mirth, 

To liear Earth’s sons and daughters 
praising Earth.” 

IT. 

Whereupon a ehild began, 

With spirit running up to man 
As by angel’s shining ladder, 

(May he tind no e.loud ahovi^!) 
Seeming he hud n(^’<‘T luum .sjulder 
All his days than now, 

Sitting in the <;hestnnt-grov"e, 

With that joyous overflow 
Of smiling from his mouth oh^r hrow 
And (dieek and chin, as if the hr(U‘ze, 
Leaning trieksy from the tri‘(\s 
To ])art his goUhm hairs, had blown 
Into an hundred smih's tluit om^ 


in. 

** O rare, rare Earth ! ” he saith, 

“ 1 will prais<‘ the<* pnisently; 

Not to-day, I have no Ivreath: 

I have hunted S(iuirr(ds three — 
Two ran down in the furzy h(*llow; 
Wluire I could not see nor follow; 
One, sits at th<‘ top of the filhert-tr(‘e, 
With a yellow nut and a mock at me: 

I’resently it shall Ik; doin' I 
Wh(!ii 1 see which way the.s(‘ two have 
run, 

Wlnm the mocking on(^ at the lilbert- 
toj) 

Shall lea]» adown, and besid<* mestoji, 
Then, rare Earth, ran^ Earth, 

Will r ])aus(*, having known thy worth, 
To .say all good of thee ! ” 

IV. 

Next a lover, — with a dn'am 
’Neath his waking eyelids hiiidcn, 
And a frequent sigh unbidden, 

And an idhvsse all tln^ day 
Eeside a wandering stream. 

And a silence tluit is made 
Of a word he dares not say,— 

Shakes slow his pensive head: 

” Eart h, Earth ! ” saith he, 

“If s pi rite, like thy n>ses, grew 
On one stalk, and winds austere 
Could but only blow them near, 

To share (taidi other’s <lew; 

If, whcm summer rains agree 
To beautify thy hills, I knew 
Liooking off them I might see 
Somo one very boauteoua too, ~ 


Then Earth,” saith he, 

“I would praise . . . nay, nay — not 
thee /’’ 

V. 

Will tlio i>edant name her next ? 
Crabbe<l with a e.rabln*d text 
Sits he in his study nook. 

With his <;lbow on a hook, 

And witli stately crossed knees, 

And a wrinkle de(‘ply Ihrid 
Through his lowering brow, 

Cau.seil hy making proofs enow 
That Plato in “ Parmenid(‘S ” 

Meant the same Spinoza did; 

Or that an hundred of the groping 
Eik(‘ himscdf had made one lloinor, 
Jliunenm ludng a misnomer. 

What hath /u to do with praise 
Of Earth or aught? M'hene’er the 
sloping 

Snnheams through his windows daze 
His <*yes olT from tlu^ learned phrase, 
Straightway h(^ draws elo.se the cur¬ 
tain. 

May ahstrju'tion keep him dumb 1 
Were his lips to ope, ’tis certain 
“ l)<!iivatum (‘St ” would come. 

VT. 

Then a mourner movcth pale 
In a silence full of wail, 
liaising not his sunken lu'ad 
l»e<uiuse he wandered last that way 
With that one beneath the clay: 
Weeping not, Ix'canse that one, 

The oidy one who would have .said, 

“ (-ease to woe)), beloved ! ” has gone 
When(‘<‘- nUunuUh comfort none’ 

Tlu^ silence l»reaketh suddenly,— 

“ Earth, I })raise tlu^e ! ” crietli he, 

‘‘ Thou liast a grave for also me.” 

VJI. 

Ha, a poet! know him ])y 
The eesta.sy-dilated eye, 

Not uneharg('d with tears that ran 
Upward from his lu^art of man; 
l>y the ch(;ek, from hour to hour, 
Kindhid bright, or sunken wan 
With a sense of lonely power; 

By the brow uplifted higher 
Than others, for mon^ low declining; 
By the lip which words of fire 
Overboiling have burned white, 

Mobile they gave the nations light: 

Ay, ill every time and place, 

Ye may know the ]>ootte face 
By the shade or shining. 
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VIII. 

'Neath a golden cloud he stands, 
j Spreading his impassioned Ijaiids. 

I ** O God’s Earth I ” he saith, “ the sign 
I From the Father-soul to mine 
i Of all beauteous mysteries, 

Of all perfe<‘-t images 
Which, divine in his divine, 

In my human only are 
Very ex(;cllent and fair! 

Think not, Earth, that 1 would raise 
Weary iondicad in thy praise, 
i (Weary, that I cannot go 
Farther from thy region low,) 

If were struck no riciier in(*anings 
From thee than tliys<df. The h^anings 
Of the (•los(‘ trecis o’er the brim 
Of a siinshiue-haiint(Mi stream 
Have a sound IxMu'ath tlicir leaves, 
Not (jf wind, not of wind, 

Which the po(‘t’s voie<5 achieves; 
i The faint mountains, heaped behind. 
Have a falling on their to])s, 
i Not of dew, !iot of dew, 
i Which the poet’s faiK’.y drops; 
i Viewless things his eyes can view, 

• Driftings of his dream do light 
All th(5 skies by day ami night. 

And tlui seas that (hu*pest roll 
Carry murmurs of his soul. 

Earth, I praise thee! praise thou 7nc I 
Go<l perfeeteth his cr(;ation 
I With tins reci])itmt po(U,-passion, 

And makes the beautiful to be. 

1 praise, thee, O beloved sign, 

From the (Tod-soul unto mine ! 

I'raise me, that I east on tluM*. 

The cunning swecjt inti^rpnuation, 
The helj) and glory and dilation 
Of mine immortality ! ” 


IX. 

There was silence. Nomi did dare 
T(j use again tin; spoktm air 
Of that far-(diarining voi(U‘, until 
A Christian resting on the liill, 

AVith a thoughtful smile sulKlued 
(Seejniug leanit in solitude) 

Whi(;h a we(ii)er might liave viewed 
AVithout new tears, did softly say, 
And looked up nnt(j heaven alway 
AVhile he praised the Earth,— 

“ O Earth, 

I count the praises thou art worth,. 
By thy waves that move aloud, 

By thy hills against the cloud. 

By thy valleys warm and green, 

By the copses’ elms between, 


By their birds, which, like a sprite 
Scattered by a strong delight 
Into fragments musical, 

Stir and sing in every busli; 

By thy silver founts that fall, 

As if to entice the. stars at night 
To thine heart; by grass and rush, 
And little weeds the children pull, 
Mistook for llowers 1 

— Oh, beautiful 
Art thou, EarMi, albeit worse 
Than in heaven is called good ! 

Good to us, that we may know 
Meekly from thy good to go; 

While th(i holy, (trying blood 
Puts its music, kind ami low 
’Twixt such (‘ars as are not dull, 

And tliiiie am;ient curse ! 


X. 

“ Praised he the mosses soft 
In thy ft)rest pathways oft, 

And the thorns, which make us 
think 

Of the thornless river-brink 
AV'bere the ransonuMl tread; 

Praised he thy sunny gleams, 

And the storm, that worketh dreams 
Of calm uiilinished; 

Praised be thine active days, 

And thy niglit-time’s solemn need, 
AVheii in God’s dear book we read 
No n.'ufht i^h((ll he therein ; 

Praised be thy dwellings warm 
By household fagot’s cheerful blaze, 
AVben^, to bear of ]>ardoned sin, 
I'ausetli oft the merry diu, 

Save, the babe’s ui)on the arm 
AVlio crow(ith to the crackling wood: 
Yea, ami, better und(;rstood. 

Praised be tby dwellings cold, 

Hid beneath tlie churchyard mould, 
AVhere tin*, bodies of the saints, 
Separate from earthly taints, 

Lie asleep, in blessing bound, 
Availing for tlic trumpet’s sound 
To free them into blessing — none 
AVeeping more beneath the sun, 
Thougli dangerous words of human 
love 

Be graven very near, above. 

XI. 

“ Earth, we Cliristiana praise thee 
thus, 

Even for the change that comes 
With a grief from thee To us; 

For thy cradles and thy tombs, 
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For the pleasant corn and wine 
And siimuier-heat, and also i'or 
The frost ui>on the aycaiuore 
And hail upon the vine 1 ” 


THE VIRGIN MARY TO 
THE CHILD JESUS. 

“ But see tho Virgin bloat 
Hath laid her babe to rest.” 

Miltus's Hymn on the Nativity. 


1 . 

Sleep, sleep, mine Holy Oyc-I 

My flesh, my Lord I — what name? I 
do not know 

A name tliat seemeth not too high or 
low, 

Too far from me or heaven; 

My Jesus, that is best! that w'ord be¬ 
ing given 

By the majestic angel whose com¬ 
mand 

Was softly as a man’s beseeching, 
said, 

When I and all the earth appeared to 
stand 

In the great overflow 

Of light celestial from his wings and 
head. 

Sleep, bleep, my saving One I 


II. 

And art thou come for saving, baby- 
browed 

And speechless Being — art thou 
come for saving ? 

The palm that grows beside our door 
is bowed 

By treadings of the low wind from 
the south, 

A restless shadow through the cham¬ 
ber waving: 

Upon its bough a bird sings in the 
sun; 

But thou, with that close slumber on 
thy moutli, 

Dost seem of wind and sun already 
weary. 

Art come for saving, O my weary 
One? 


in. 

Perchance this sleep, that shutteth out 
the dreary 

Earth sounds and motions, opens on 
thy sotil 

High dreams on fire with God; 

High songs that make the pathways 
where they roll 

More bright than stars do theirs; and 
visions new 

Of thine eternal Nature’s old abode. 
Suffer this mother’s kiss. 

Best thing that earthly is, 

To glide the music and’ the glory 
through, 

Nor narrow in thy dream the broad 
ui)Iiftings 

Of any seraph wdiig. 

Thus noiseless, thus. Sleep, sleep, 
my dreaming One 1 

IV. 

The slumber of his lips meseems to 
run 

Through ivy lips to mine heart, to all 
its shiflings 

Of sensual life, bringing contrarious- 
ncss 

In a grt;at calm. I feel I could lie 
down 

As Mo.ses did, and die,* — and then 
live most. 

I am ’ware of you, heavenly Pres¬ 
ences, 

That stand with your peculiar light 
unlost, 

Each forehead with a high thought 
for a crown, 

Unsunned i’ th(‘, sunshine I I am 
’ware. Ye throw 

No shade against the wall I How 
motionless 

Ye roll ml me with your living statu¬ 
ary, 

While through your whiteness, in 
and outwardly, 

Continual thoughts of God appear to 

Like light’s soul in itself. I bear, I 
bear 

To look upon the dropt lids of your 
eyes, 

Though their external shining testh 
fies 

To that beatitude within which were 

Enough to blast an eagle at his sun; 

I It 18 n Jowinh tradition that Moses died 

of the klseoB of God’s Ups. 
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I fall not on my sad clay face before 
ye,— 

I look on His. I know 
My spirit which dilateth with the woo 
Of His mortality, 

May well contain your glory. 

Yea, drop yonr lids more low. 

Ye are but fellow-worshippers with 
me I 

Sleej), sleep, my w'orshipped One ! 


V. 

We sate among the stalls at Bethle¬ 
hem; 

The dumb kirie, from their fodder 
turning them, 

Softened their liorned faces 
To almost human gazes 
Toward the newly Born : 

The sim]de sliepherda from the star¬ 
lit brooks 

Brought visionary looks, 

As yet in their astonietl bearing rung 
The strange sweet angel-tongue: 

The magi of the East, in sandals 
worn, 

Knelt reverent, sweeping round, 
With long pale beards, their gifts 
upon the ground, 

The incense, myrrh, and gold 

These baby hands were impotent to 
hold: 

So let all eartlilies and celestials wait 
Upon thy royal state. 

Sleep, sleep, my kingly One I 


VI. 

I am not proud — meek angels, ye in¬ 
vest 

Kew meeknesses to liear such utter¬ 
ance rest 

On mortal lips, — “ I am not proud ” 
— not prond! 

Albeit in my flesh God sent his Son, 

Albeit over him my head is bowed 

As others bow before him, still mine 
heart 

Bows lower than their knees, O cen¬ 
turies 

That roll in vision your futurities 
My future grav(3 athwart. 

Whose murmurs seem to reach mo 
while I keep 
Watch o’er this sleep, 

Say of me as the Heavenly said. 
Thou art 


The blessedest of women!” — bless- 
edest. 

Not holiest, not noblest, no high 
name 

Whose height misplaced may pierce 
me liKe a shame 

When I sit meek in heaven I 

For me, for me, 

God knows that I am feeble like the 
rest! 

I often wandered forth more child 
than niai(hm, 

Among the midnight hills of Galilee 
Whose summits looked heaven¬ 
laden. 

Listening to silence as it seemed to be 

God’s voice, so soft yet strong, so 
fain to press 

Upon my heart as heaven did on the 
height, 

An<l wak(iu up its shadows by a 
light, 

And show its vileness by a holiness. 

Then 1 knelt down most silent like 
tlie night, 

Too self-renounced for fears. 

Raising my small face to the bound¬ 
less blue 

Whose stars did mix and tremble in I 
my tears; 

God heard iktvi falling after, with his 
dew. 


VJI. 

So, seeing my corruption, can I see 

Tliis Incorruptible now liorn of me, 

This fair new Innocence no sun did 
chance 

To sliine on (for even Adam was no 
child), 

Created from my nature all defiled, 

This *inyst(5ry, from out mine igno- 
raiKje, — 

Nor feel the blindness, stain, corrup¬ 
tion, more 

Than others do, or I did lieretofore ? 

Can hands wherein such burden pure 
has been 

Not open with the cry, ” Unclean, 
unclean,” 

More oft than any else beneath the 
skies ? 

Ah King, ah Christ, ah son ! 

The kine, the shepherds, the abasM 
wise 

Must all less lowly wait 

Than I, upon tliy state. 

Sleep, sleep, my kingly One. 
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vni. 

Art tliou a King, then ? Come, his 
universe, 

Come, crown ino him a King. 

Pluck rays from all such stars as 
never tiiug 

Their light whore fell a curse, 

And make a crowning for this kingly 
hrow. 

What is itiy word? Each onpyroal 
star 

Sits in a sphere afar 

In shining amhnscade: 

The child-brow, crowned by none, 

ICeejKS its uinrhiUllike shade. 

Sleej>, sleep, my (',rownless One. 

IX. 

Unchildliko shade 1 No other habe 
doth wear 

An aspect very sorrowful, as thoip 

No small babe-smiles my watching 
heart has seen 

To float like speech the speechless 
lips between, 

No dovelike cooing in the golden air, 

No quick, short joys of leaping haby- 
liood: 

Alas 1 our earthly good 

In heaven thought evil, seems too 
good for thee. 

Yet sleep, my weary One. 

X. 

And then the drear, sharji tongue of 
prophecy, 

With the dr(;ad sense of things wliich 
shall be done, 

Doth smite mo inly, like a sword : a 
sw ord ? 

7Vm< “ smiU's the Shc-idierd.” Then, 
1 think aloud 

The w'ords “ <lespised,” “rejected,” 
every w'ord 

Kecoiling into darkness as T view 

The JlAUMXd on my knee. 

Bright angels, move not, lest ye stir 
the cloud 

Betwixt my soul and his futurity. 

I must not die, with mother’s work to 
do. 

And could not live —and see. 

XI. 

It is enough to hear 

This image still and fair; 

This holier in sleep 

Than a saint at jirayer; 


This aspect of a child 
Who never sinned or smiled; 

This presence in an infant’s face; 
This sadness iriost like love; 

This love than love more deep; 
This weakness like omnipotence 
It is so strong to inov'e. 

Awful is this watching place, 
AwTul w hat I see from lienee,— 
A kin^ without regalia, 

A God without the thunder, 

A (diild wiMuiiit the* heart for play; 
Ay, a O(‘alor, rent asunder 
From his lirst glory, and cast away 
On his ow n world, for me alone 
To liohl ill hands created, crying, 
“ Soi^ ! ” 

XII. 

That tear fell not on thee, 
Beloved, yet thou stirrest in thy 
slumber! 

Tnor, stirring not for glad sounds out 
of number, 

Which through the vibratory palm- 
trees run 

From summer wind and bird, 

So qui<‘kly bast thou heard 
A tt*ar fall silently? 

Wak’st tliou, O lo\ ing one ? 


AN ISLAND. 

“All gocth but Goddls will.’’ —Old Pokt. 


I. 

Mv dream is of an island place, 
AVhich ilistant seas keep lonely, — 
A little island on whose face 
The stars an^ watchers only: 

Those bright, still stars I they need 
not st^em 

Brighter or stiller in my dream. 

II. 

An island full of hills and dells, 

All rumj)led and uneven 
With green recesses, sudden swells, 
And odorous valleys driven 
So deep and straight, that always there 
The wind is cradled to soft air. 
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III. 

Hills running up to heaven for light 
Through woods that half-way ran, 
As if the wild earth mimicked right 
The wilder heart of man: 

Only it shall be greener far, 

And gladder, than hearts ever are. 


IV. 

More like, perhaps, that mountain 
piece 

Of Dante’s paradise. 

Disrupt to an hundred hills like these, 
In falling from the skies; 

Bringing within it all the roots 
Of In-avenly trees and flowers and 
fruits: 


V. 

For, saving where the gray rocks strike 
Tlieir javelins ui> the azure, 

Or where deep fissures, miser-like, 
Hoard up some fountain tniasurc, 
(And e’en in them, stoop down and 
hear 

Leaf sounds with water in your (^ar), 


vr. 

The place is all awave with trees,— 
Limes, myrtles i)ur[>le-ncad(sl, 
Acacias having drunk the le.es 
Of the nightMlew, faint-h(‘aded, 
And wan gray olive-woods, wdiich 
seem 

The fittest foliage for a dream. 


VII. 

Trees, trees, on all sides I They com¬ 
bine 

Their plumy shades to throw. 
Through whose clear fruit and blos¬ 
som fine 

Whene’er the sun may go, 

The grtniiid beneath he deeply stains, 
As passing through cathedral panes. 


VITI. 

But little needs this earth of ours 
That shining from above her, 
When many jneiades of flowers 
(Not one lost) star her over; 

The rays of their unnunibenHl hims 
Being all refracted by the dew'S. 


IX. 

Wido-petalled plants that boldly drink 
The Amreela of the sky, 

Shut bells that dull with rapture sink, 
And lolling buds, half shy: 

I cannot count them, but iKitween 
Is room for grass and mosses green, 


X. 

And brooks, that glass in different 
strengtlis 

All colors in disorder, 

Or, gathering up tlieir silver lengths 
Beside their winding border, 

Sleex^, liannted through the slumber 
hidden, 

By lilies white as dreams in Eden. 


XI. 

Nor think each arched tree with each 
Too closely interlaces 
To a<lmit of vistas out of reach, 

And broad inoon-lighttHl places, 
Upon whose swjird the antlered deer 
May view tlieir double image clear. 


XII. 

For all this islaml's croature-fnll 
(Ivcj)t hajipy not by halves). 

Mild cows, that at the vine-wreaths 
pull. 

Then low hack at their calves 
With tender lowings, to approve 
The warm mouths milking them for 
love. 

xm. 

Free, gamesome horses, antelopes, 
And Iiarmlcss leaping leopards, 

And buffaloes upon the slopes, 

And sliecip unruled by shepherds; 
Hares, lizards, hedgehogs, badgers, 
mice, 

Snakes, squirrels, frogs, and butter¬ 
flies. 


XIV. 

And birds that live there in a crowd, 
Horned owls, rapt niglitingales. 
Larks bold with heaven, and peacocks 
proud, 

Self-siiliored in those grand tails; 
All creatures glad and safe, I deem: 
No guns nor siiringes in my dream I 
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XV. 

Tlie island’s odp:os are a-wing 
With trees that ovorhranch 
The sea with song-birds welcoming 
The curlews to green change; 

And doves from half-closed lids espy 
The rod and purple fish go by. 

XVI. 

One dove is answering in trust 
The water every minute, 

Thinking so soft a murmur must 
Have her mate’s coning in it: 

So softly doth eartli’s beauty round 
Infuse itself in ocean’s sound. 

XVII. 

Mv sanguine soul bounds forwawler 
To meet the bounding wav(‘s; 
Beside them straiglitway 1 r(‘jmir, 

To live within tTui caves: 

And near nn^ two or tbreti may dwell, 
Whom dreams fantast ic please as well. 

XVIH. 

Long winding cav(wns, glittering far 
Into a crystal distrinee! 

Through clefts of which, shall many a 
star 

Shine clear without resistance I 
And carry down its rays the smell 
Of flowers above invisible. 

XIX. 

I said that two or three might choose 
Their dwelling near mine own, — 
Those who \vould change man’s voice 
and use, 

For Nature's way and torn': 

Man’s veering heart and careless eyes, 
For Nature’s steadfast sympathies. 

XX. 

Ourselves, to meet her faithfulness, 
Shall play a faithful ]mrt: 

Her beautiful shall ne’er address 
The monstrous at our heart: 

Her musical shall ever touch 
Something within us also such. 

XXI. 

Yet shall she not our mistress live, 

As doth tlie moon of ocean, 

Though gently as the moon she give 
Our thouglits a light and motion: 
More like a harj> of many Ja 3 ^s, 
Moving its master while ho plays. 


XXII. 

No sod in all that island doth 
Yawn open for the dead; 

No wind hath borne a traitor’s oath; 

No earth, a mourner’s tread: 

We cannot say by stream or shade, 

I suffered hercy was hare betrayed.” 

XXIII. 

Our only “ farewell ” wo shall laugh 
To shifting cloud or hour, 

And use our only e[)itaph 
To some bud turned a flower: 

Our oidy tears shall servo to prove 
Excess in pleasure or in love. 

XXIV. 

Onr fancies shall their plumage catch 
From fairest island-birds, 

AVliosti eggs let young ones out at 
hatch, 

Born singing ! then our words 
ITiiconsciously shall take th(3 dyes 
Of those prodigious fantasies. 

XXV. 

Yea, soon, no consonant nnsmooth 
Onr smile-tuned lips shall reach; 
Sounds sweet as Hellas spake in 
youth 

Shall glide into our speech: 

(Wliat music, cortes, can yon find 
As soft as voices which are kind ?) 

XXVI. 

And often, by the joy without 
And in us overcome, 

Wo, through our musing, shall let 
float 

Such i)Ocras — sitting dumb — 

Ah Pindar might have writ if ho 
Had tended sheep in Arcady; 

xxvn. 

Or iEschylns — the pleasant fields 
He died in, longer knowing; 

Or Homer, had men’s sins and shields 
Been lost in Meles flowing; 

Or poet Plato, had the undim 
Unsetting Godlight broke on him. 

XXVIII. 

Choose me the cave most worthy 
choice, 

To make a place for prayer. 

And I Avill choose a praying voice 
To pour onr spirits there: 
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How silverly the ecboos run I 
Thy will be done, — thy will be done, 

XXIX. 

Gently yet strangely uttered words 1 
They lift me from ray dream; 

The island fadeth with its swards 
That did no more than seem: 

The streams are dry, no sun could 
find — 

The fruits are fallen without wind. 

XXX. 

So oft the doing of God’s will 
Our foolish wills undoeth I 
And yet wliat idle dream breaks ill, 
Which morning-light subdueth ? 
And who would murmur and mis¬ 
doubt, 

When God’s great sunrise finds him 
out? 


THE SOUL’S THAYEL¬ 
LING. 

H6rj voepovi 
U^TatraL raperous. 

STNKSIUS. 


I. 

I nwEnn amid the city e\'er. 

The great humanity which beats 
Its life along the stony streets, 

J./iko a stroim and unsunned river 
In a self-made course, 

I sit and harken while it rolls. 

Very sad and very hoai'se 
Cortes is the tiow of souls; 
lnfinit(‘-st tendtuicies: 

By the finite prest and pent. 

In the finite, turbulent: 

How we tremble in surprise 
When sometimes, with an awful 
sound, 

God’s great plummet strikes the 
ground I 

II. 

The champ of the steeds on the silver 
bit 

As they whirl the rich man’s carriage 
by; 


The beggar’s whine as he looks at 
it —- 

But it goes too fast for charity; 

The trail on the street of the poor 
man’s broom, 

That the lady who walks to her pal¬ 
ace-home. 

On her silken skirt may catch no 
dust; 

The tread of the business-men who 
must 

Count their per-cents by the paces 
they take; 

The cry of the babe unheard of its 
mother 

Though it lie on her breast, while she 
thinks of the other 

Laid yesterday where it will not 
wake; 

The flower-girl’s prayer to buy roses 
and pinks, 

Held out in the smoke, like stars by 
day; 

The gin-door’s oath that hollowly 
chinks 

Guilt upon grief, and wrong upon 
hate; 

The cabman’s cry to get out of the 
way; 

The dustman’s call down the arear 
grate; 

The young maid’s jest, and the old 
wife's scold. 

The haggling talk of the boys at a 
stall, 

The fight in the street which is backed 
for gold, 

The plea of the lawyers in Westmin¬ 
ster Hall; 

The drop on the stones of the blind 
man’s staff 

As he trades in Ids own grief’s sacred- 
m^ss; 

The brothel .shriek, and the Newgate 
laugh; 

The Imin upon ’(’hange, and the or¬ 
gan’s grimling; 

(The grinder’s face being neverthe¬ 
less 

Dry and vacant of even woe 

While the children’s hearts are leap¬ 
ing so 

At the merry music’s winding); 

The black-plumed funeral’s creeping 
train 

Long and slow (and yet they will 

go 

As fast as life, though it hurry and 
strain !) 
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Creepinpf the populouH houses throiija:h. 
And nodding their plumes at either 
side, — 

At many a house Avhere an infant, 
new 

To the sunshiny world, has just strug¬ 
gled and cried, — 

At many a house where sitteth a 
bride 

Trying to-morrow’s coronals 
With a scarlet blush to-day: 

Slowly creep the funerals, 

As none should hear the noise, and 
say, 

** The living, the living, must go away 
To multiply the dead.” 

Hark I an upward shout is sent: 

In grave, strong joy from tower to 
steeple 

The bells ring out, 

The trumpets sound, the people shout, 
The young queen goes to her parlia¬ 
ment; 

She turneth round her large blue 
eyes, 

More bright with childish memories 
Than royal hojie, uiM)n the people; 

On either side sIk^ bows her head 
Lowly, with a (pieenly grac<;. 

And smile most triistiug-innoc(!nt, 

As if she smiled upon her mother; 

The thousands press before «iaeh other 
To bless her to Ikm* face; 

And booms thti <leep majestic voic'.e 
Through trumj) and drum, “May 
the queen rejoice 
Ill the people's liberties i ” 

III. 

I dwell amid the city, 

And hear the how of souls in act 
and speech, 

For pomp or trade, for merry make or 
folly: 

I hear the conflueueo and sum of 
each, 

And that is melancholy I 
Thy voice is a complaint,"0 crowned 
city. 

The blue sky covering thee like God’s 
great pity. 

IV. 

O hlue sky ! it mimhdh mo 
Of places when? I used to see 
Its vast unbroken eircle thrown 
From the far pale-i)eaked hill 
Out to the last verge of ocean, 


As by God’s arm it were done 
Then for the first time, with the 
emotion 

Of that first impulse on it still. 

Oh we spirits fly at will 
Faster than the winged steed 
Whereof in old book we read, 

With the sunlight foaming i)ack 
From his flanks to a misty wi’aek, 
And his nostril reddening proud 
As lie hreasteth the steep thunder 
elond, — 

Smoother than Sabrina’s chair, 
Gliding up from wave to air, 

While she sniileth debonair 
Yet holy, coldly and yot brightly, 
Like, her own mooned waters 
nightly, 

Through lier dripping hair. 

V. 

Very fast and smooth we fly, 

Spirits, though the flesh be by; 

All looks leed not from the eye. 

Nor all Ix^urings from the ear: 

We can hearken and espy 
WjtlK>ut either, we can jonriu'y 

and gay as knight It) tourney; 
And, thougii we wear no visor 
(lowu 

To dark our countenance, tluj foo 
Shall never chafe us as we go. 

VI. 

I am gom*. from piMipled towp ! 
it p.\ssoth its street-thunder round 
My body whie.h yet hears no sound; 
For now another sound, another 
Vision, my soul’s simses have — 
0’(“r a hu'idred valleys deep 
Where the hills’ green shadows 
sleep, 

Scarce known because the valley- 
triics 

Cl OSS those uplcnd images, 

O’er -i hundred hdls each other, 
AVatclcng to the \msteni weive, 

1 have ti'ivelled, — T have found 
The silect, lone, remembered 
ground. 

VII. 

T have found a giassy ni( he 
Hollowed in a si^aslde-hill, 

As if the oeean-grandenr, which 
Is aspectable from the place, 

Had struck the hill as whtli p mace, 
Sudden and cleaving. You might 
fill 
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That little nook with tlie little cloud 
Which sometimes lieth by the moon 
To beautify a night of June, — 

A cavelike nook, which, opening all 
To the wide sea, is disallowed 
From its own earth’s sweet pas¬ 
toral ; 

Cavelike, but roofless overhead, 
And made of verdant l)anks insteatl 
Of any rocks, with flowerets spread 
Instead of spar and stalactite. 
Cowslips and daisies gold and 
white: 

Such pretty flowers on such green 
sward, 

You think tlie sea tluiy look toward 
Doth sijrve them for another sky. 
As warm and blue as that on high. 

VIII. 

And in this hollow is a seat. 

And when you shall have crept to 
it, 

Slipping down the banks tx)o steep 
To be o’erbrowsed by the sheep. 

Do not tliink — though al^your feet 
The (jliiT’s disrupt —you’ shall be¬ 
hold 

The line where earth and ocean 
meet: 

You sit too mucJi above to view 
The solemn confluence of the two: 
You can hear th<nn as they greet, 
You can h{‘ar that (evermore 
Distance-sofbuKjd noise more old 
Than Nereid’s singing, tlie tide 
spimt 

Joiningsoft issues with the shore 
In harmony of discontent; 

And when you hearken to the grave 
Lamenting of the underwavi;, 

You must believe in earth’s com¬ 
munion, 

Albeit you witness not the union. 
IX. 

Except that sound, the place is full 
Of silences, which, when you cull 
By any word, it thrills you so. 

That presently you let them grow 
To meditation’s fullest length 
Across your soul, with a soul’s 
strength: 

And, as they touch your soul, they 
borrow 

Both of its fprandeur and its sorrow, 
Tliat deathly odor which the clay 
Leaves on its deathlessuess alwky. 


X. 

Alwny I alway ? must this be ? 
Rapid Soul from city gone, 

Dost thou carry inwardly 
What doth make the city’s moan ? 
Must this deej) sigh of thine own 
Haunt tln‘e with humanity ? 

Gremi visioned hanks that are too 
steep 

To he o’erhrowsed by the sheep, 

all sad thoughts adown you 
creep 

Without a shepherd ? Mighty sea, 
Can we dwarf thy magnitude 
And fit it to our straitest mood ? 

O fair, fair Nature, are we thus 
Impotent and (picruloiis 
Among thy workings glorious, 
Wealth and samttif les, that still 
Leave us vacant and defiled, 

And wailing like a soft-kissed child, 
Kissed soft against his will ? 

XI. 

God, God 1 

With a child’s voice T cry, 
Weak, sad, confidingly — 

God, God ! 

Thou kuow(‘st, eyelids raised not 
always up 

Unto thy lovci (as none of ours are) 
droo}) 

As ours o’(‘r many a tear; 

Thou knowest, though thy universe is 
lu'oad, 

Two little tears suffice to cover all; 

Thou kiiowest, thou who art so prodi- 
gal 

Of beauty, we are oft hut stricken 
dcAtr 

Expiring in the woods, that care for 
nom‘ 

Of thosi; delightsome flowers they die 
upon. 

XU. 

O blissful Mouth which breathed the 
mournful breath 

We name our souls, self-siioilt! by 
that strong passion 

Which paled thee once with sighs, 
by that strong death 

Which made thee once uiihreathing, 
from the wrack 

Themselves have trailed around them, 
call them back, — 

Back to thee iu continuous aspira¬ 
tion I 

For here, O Lord, 
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For here they travel vainly, vainly 
jiass 

From city-pavement to untrodtlen 
award 

Where the lark finds her deep nest in 

th(} ffTflSS 

Cold with the earth’s Itvst dew. Yea, 
very vain 

The {greatest si>eed of all these souls 
of men 

UnlevSS they travel upward to the 
throne 

Where aittest Thoit the satisfying 
Onk, 

With help for sins and holy perfect- 
ings 

For all r(*qinrements; while the arch¬ 
angel, raising 

Unto thy hice his full ecstalic gazing. 

Forgets the rush and rapture of his 
wings. 


TO liETflNE. 

THE CHIIiD-FIUEND OF GOETHE. 

**I have the second-slirlit, (Joetho! ” — 
of a Child, 


l. 

Bettine, fri(?nd of Ooetlie, 

Iladst thou the HC‘K‘oiid-.sight — 
Upturning worsliip and <lelight 
With such a loving <luty 
To his grand face, as women will. 

The childhocKl ’nealh thine eyelids 
still ? 

u. 

— Before his shrine to doom thee, 
Using the same child’s smile 
That heaven and earth, beheld ere- 
while 

For the first time, won from thee 
Ere star and fiower grew dim and 
dead 

SaA^e at Jiis feet, and o’er Ids head ? 

m. 

— Digging tlihie heart, and throw¬ 
ing 

Away its childhood’s gold, 

That so its woman-depth might hold 
His spirit’s overflowing ? 


(For surging souls no worlds can 
lumnd, 

Their channel in the heart have 
found.) 

IV. 

O child, to change appointed. 

Thou hadst not second-sight! 

What eyes tlie future Auew aright 
Unless by tears anointed ? 

Yea, only tears themselves can show 
Tlui burning ones that have to flow. 


V. 

O woman, deeply loving, 

Tbon hadst not se(‘ond-sight I 
The .star is a (^ry high and bright, 
And none ean s(‘e it moving. 
Lov(i looks around, heloAV, above, 
Yet all his im)phecy is — love. 


VI. 

The bird thy childhood’s playing 
Sent onward o’er the sea, 

Thy tloA'c of hope, (;anie back to thee 
Without a leaf: art laying 
Its Avet, cold wing no sun can dry, 
Still in thy hoscjin secretly ? 


VII. 

Our Go(ithc’s friend, Bettine, 

I liav'c the second-sight! 

Tlie stoiH! upon his graA^c is white. 
The funeral stone l>etween ye; 
And ill tliy mirror thou hast viewed 
Some change as hardly understood. 


vin. 

Where’s childhood ? where h' 
Goethe ? 

The tears are in thine eyes. 

Nay, thou .shalt yet re-organize 
Thy nmideiihofxl of l)(?auty 
111 his own glory, which is smooth 
Of wrinkles, and sublime in youth. 


TX. 

The poet’s arms liaA’^e wound thee. 
He breathes upon thy brow. 

He lifts thee upward in the glow 
Of bis great genius round thee, 
The childlike poet undefiled 
Preserving evermore The Child. 
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MAN AND NATURE. 


A SAD man on a snininor day 
Did look upon the earth, au<l say,— 

“ Purple cloud the hilltop binding; 
Folded hills, the valleys wind in; 
Valleys, with fresli streams among 
you; 

Streams, with bosky trees along you; 
Trees, with many birds and blossoms; 
Itirds, with music-trembling bosoms; 
Blossoms, dropping de.ws that wreathe 
you 

To your fellow-llowers beneath you; 
Flowers, that eonstellato on earth; 
Earth, that shakest to the mirth 
Of the merry Titan ocean, 

All his shining hair in motion! — 
■\Vhy am I thus the only one 
AVho can be dark beneath the sun 
But, when the summer day was past. 
He looked to heaven, and smiled at 
last. 

Self-answered so. — 

“ Because, O cloud, 
Pressing with thy crumpled shroud 
Heavily on mountain-top; 

Hills, that almost seem to drop, 
Stri(‘k(m with a misty death. 

To the valleys underneath; 

Valleys, sighing with the torrent; 
AVaters, streaked with branches hor- 
nmt; 

Branchless trees, that shake your head 
Wildly o’er your blossoms sprea<l 
Where the common flowers are 
found; 

Flowers, with foreheads to the 
ground; 

Grouml, that shriekest while the sea 
With his iron siiiiteth thee,— 

I am, besides, the only one 

Who can be bright without the sun.” 


A SEASIDE WALK. 


I. 

We walked beside the sea, 

After a day which perished silently 
Of its own glory, like the i)riuee8S 
weird, 

Who, combating the Genius, scorched 
and seared, 


Uttered with burning breath, “Hoi 
I victory I 

And sank adown, a heap of ashes pale: 

So runs the Arab tale. 

n. 

The sky above us showed 
A universal and umnoving cloud 
On which the cliffs permitted us to 
see 

Only the outline of their majesty, 

As master-minds when gazed at by 
the crowd; 

And, shining with a gloom, the water 
Sray 

Swaug in its moon-taught way. 

III. 

Nor moon nor stars were out; 
They did not dare to tread so soon 
about, 

Though tnjmbling, in the footsteps of 
tlie sun; 

The liglit was neither nigliPs nor 
day’s, but one 

Which, life-like, had a beauty in its 
doubt; 

And silence’s impassioned breathings 
round 

Seemed wandering into sound. 

IV. 

O solemn-beating heart 
Of nature! I have knowledge that 
thou art 

P»ound unto man’s by cords he cannot 
sever: 

And, what time they are slackened 
by him ever. 

So to attest bis own supernal part, 
Still runneth thy vibration fast and 
strong ' 

The slackened cord along; 

Y. 

For though we never spoke 
Of the gray water and the shaded 
rock, 

Dark wave and stone unconsciously 
were fused 

Into the plaintive speaking that vve 
used 

Of absent friends, and memories un¬ 
forsook ; 

And, had we seen each other’s face, 
wo had 

Seen haply each was sad. 
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THB SEA-MEW, 


THE SEA-MEW- 

AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED TO 
M. E. H. 


I. 

How joyously tlie yoimj]: sea-mew 
Lay drcainiiig on the waters blue 
Whereon our little bark liad thrown 
A little shade^ the only one; 

But shadows ever man pursue. 

n. 

Familiar with the waves, and free 
As if their own white foam were he, 
His heart, upon tlie heart of ocean, 
Lay, learning all its mystic'motion, 
And throbbing to the throbbing sea. 

III. 

And such a brightness in his eye, 

As if the ocean and the sky 
Within him had lit ui>, and nurst 
A soul God gave him not at first, 

To eoinprehend their majesty. 

IV. 

We were not cruel, yet did sunder 
His white wing from tlie blue waves 
under, 

And bound it, while his hairless eyes 
Shone uj) to ours in calm surprise. 

As deeming us some ocean wonder. 

V. 

We bore our ocean bird unto 
A grassy place where he might Anew 
The tiowers that courtesy to th<) bees, 
The Avaving of the tall green trees, 
The falling of the silver dew, 

VI. 

But flowers of earth were pale to him 
Who had seen the rainbow fishes 
swim; 

And when earth’s dew around him lay, 
He thought of ocean’s Avinged si)ruy. 
And his eye waxed sad and dim. 

VII. 

The green trees round him only made 
A prison with their darksome shade; 
And drooped hiswing,and mourned he 
For his own boundless glittering sea, 
Albeit he knew not they could fade. 


vm. 

Then one her jjfladsome face did bring, 
Her gentle voice’s murmuring, 

In ocean’s stead his heart to moA'^e, 
And teach him what was human loA''e; 
He thought it a strange, mournful 
thing. 

IX. 

He lay down in his grief to die 
(First looking to the sea-like sky 
That hath no waA'^es), because, alas! 
Our human touch did on him pass, 
And, with our touch, our agony. 


FELICIA IIEMANS. 

TO L. E. L., REFERRING TO HER 
MONODV ON THE POETESS. 


I. 

Tiiou bay-crowned Ihing one that 
o’er the bay-crowned dead art 
bowing, 

And o’<‘r the sliadeless, moveless brow 
tin; vital sliadow tliroAving, 

And o’er the, sighless, souglcss lips the 
wail and music wedding, 

And dropping o’er the tram]nil eyes 
the tears not of their shed¬ 
ding I — 

II. 

Take music from the silent dead, 
A\ hose meaning is completer. 
Reserve thy tears for living brows, 
where all such tears arc meeter. 
And IcaA'e the violets in the grass to 
brighten whore thou treadest: 
No flowers for her 1 no need of flow¬ 
ers, albeit “bring tiowers,” 
thou saidest. 


m. 

Yes, floAvers to crown the “cup and 
lute,” since both may come to 
breaking; 

Or flowers to greet the “ bride ” — the 
heart’s own beating works its 
aching; 


L. E, l:8 last question. 
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Or flowers to soothe the ** captive's ** 
sight, from earth’s free bosom | 
gathered, 

Beminding of his earthly hope, then 
withering as it withered: 

IV. 

But bring not near the solemn corse 
a type of human seeming; | 

Lay only dust’s stern verity upon the 
dust undreaming: i 

And, while the calm perpetual stars | 
shall look upon it solely, I 

Her spherM soul shall look on them 
with eyes more briglit and holy. 

V. 

Nor mourn, O living one, because her 
part ill life was mouruiug: 

Would she have lost the poet’s fire 
for anguish of the burning? 

The minstrel harp, for the strained^ 
string? the tripod, for the af-* 
fiateu 

Woe ? or the vision, for those tears in 
which it shone dilated ? 


VI. 

Perhaps she shuddered while the 
world’s (!old hand her brow was 
wreathing, 

But never wronged that mystic breath 
which breathed in all her 
breathing, 

Which drew from rocky earth and 
man abstractions high and 
moving, — 

Beauty, if not the beautiful, and love, 
if not the loving. 


VII. 

Such visionings have paled in sight: 

the Saviour she descrieth, 

And little recks loho wreathed the 
brow which on his bosom lieth: 
The whiteness of his innocence o’er 
all her garments flowing. 

There learneth she the sweet *‘new 
song” she will not mourn in 
knowing. 

vm. 

Be happy, crowned and living one I 
and, as thy dust decayeth, 

May thine own England say for thee 
what now forlier it sayeth, — 


** Albeit softly In our ears her silver 
song was ringing. 

The footfall of her parting soul is 
softer than her singing.” 


L. E. L.’S LAST QUES¬ 
TION. 

“ Do jou think of me an I think of you ^ ** 

Written during ttie voyage to the Cape. 


I. 

“Do you think of me as I think of 
you, 

My friends, my friends ? ” She said ft 
from the sea, 

The English minstrel in her min¬ 
strelsy, 

While,.under brighter skies than erst 
she knew, 

Her heart grew dark, and groped 
there as the blind 

To rciach across the waves friends 
left behind — 

“ Do you think of me as I think of 
you? ” 

n. 

It seemed not much to ask — “ as / of 
you I ” 

We ail do ask the same: no eyelids 
cover 

Within the meekest eyes that ques¬ 
tion over: 

And little in the world the loving 
do * 

But sit (among the rocks ?) and listen 
for 

The echo of their own love ever¬ 
more — 

“Do you think of me as I think of 
you ? ” 

HI. 

Love-lcarn^id she had sung of love 
and love,— 

And like a child, that, sleeping with 
dropt head 

Upon the fairy-book he lately read, 

Whatever household noises round 
him move. 
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Hears in Ins dream some elfin turbu¬ 
lence, — 

Even so, suggestive to her inward 
sense, 

All sounds of life assumed one tune 
of love. 

IV. 

And when the glory of her dream 
withdrew, 

When knightly gestes and courtly 
pageantries 

Were broken in her visionary eyes 

*By tears the solemn seas attested 
true. 

Forgetting that sweet lute beside her 
hand. 

She asked iu)t, “ Do you i)raise me, 
O my land ? ” 

But, “Tliink ye of me, friends; as 1 
of you ? ” 

V. 

Hers was the hand that played for 
many a year 

Love’s silver phrase for England, 
STUooth and well. 

Would God, her heart’s more inward | 
oracle 

In that lone moment might confirm 
her dear! 

For when her questioned friends in 
agony 

Made inissionate response, “ We 
tlnnk of thee,” 

Her place was in the dust, too deep 
to hear. 

VI. 

Could she not wait to catch their an¬ 
swering breath ? 

Was she content, content, with ocean’s 
sound, 

Which dashed its mocking infinite 
around 

One thirsty for a little love? — be¬ 
neath 

Those stars content, where last her 
song had gone, — 

They mute and cold in radiant life, 
as soon 

Their singer was to be in darksome 
death ? ^ 

vn. 

Bring your vain answers; cry, ”We 
think of thee 1 ” 

How think ye of her ? — warm in long 
ago 

* Her lyric on the polar star came home 

with her latest papers. 


Delights? or crowned with budding 
bays ? Not so. 

None smile, and none are crowned, 
where lieth she. 

With all her visions unfulfilled save 
one, 

Her childhood’s, of the palm-trees 
in the sun — 

And lo I their shadow on her sepul¬ 
chre I 

VIII. 

” Do ye think of me as I think of 
you?” — 

O friends, O kindred, O dear brother¬ 
hood 

Of all the world I what are we that 
w'c should 

For covenants of long affection sue ? 

Why press so near each other when 
the touch 

Is barred by graves ? Not much, and 
yet t()o imufii, 

.Is this, “Think of me as I think of 
you.” 

IX. 

But while on mortal lips I shape 
anew 

A sigh to mortal issues, verily 

Above the unshaken stars that see us 
<lie 

A vocal i>athos rolls; and He who 
drew 

All life from dust, and for all tasted 
death, 

By death and life and love, appealing 
saitli, 

you think of me as I think of you ? ” 


CROWNED AND 
WEDDED. 


1 . 

When last before her people’s face her 
own fair face she bent, 

Within tlie meek projection of that 
shade she was content 
To erase the child-smile from her lips, 
which seemed as if it might 
Be still kept holy from the world to 
childhood still in sight — 
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To eraso it with a solemn tow, a 
princely vow — to rule, 

A priestly vow — to rul(3 by grace of 
God the pitiful, 

A very godlike vow — to rule in right 
and righteousness, 

And with tlVe law and for the land — 
so God the vower bless 1 


n. 

The minst(ir was alight that day, but 
not with lire, 1 ween; 

And long-drawn fditterings swept 
adown thatinightly aisled scene; 
Tho i^riests stood stoled in their pomp, 
the swordod chiefs in theirs, 
And so the collared knights, and so 
tho civil iiiinisters, 

And so tho waiting lords and dames, 
and little pages best 
At holding trains, ainl legates so, from 
countries tiast and west; 

So alien princes, native peers, and 
high-born ladies bright. 

Along whose brows the Queen's, now 
crowned, Hashed <*ororict3 to 
light; 

And so tho people at tho gates with 
iiriesMy hands on high, 

■Which bring the (irst anointing to all 
legal inaje^^ty; 

And so the I^kad, who lie in rows be¬ 
neath tlic minster floor. 

There verily an awful state maintain¬ 
ing evermore; 

The statesman whose clean palm will 
kiss no bribe, whate’er it ht;, 
Tho courtier who for no fair <pieen 
will rise up to his knee, 

The court-dame who for no court-tire 
will leave lier shroud behind, 
The laureate, who no courtlier rhyme 
than “ dust to dust ” can find, 
Tho kings and queens who having 
made that vow and worn that 
crown, 

Descended unto lower thrones, and 
darker, deep adown: 

Dioxi ct man droit — what is’t to them ? 

what meaning can it liavo ? — 
The King of kin^s, tin? right of death 
— God’s judgment and tho 
grave. 

And when betwixt tho quick and dead 
the young fair queen had 
vowed, 

The living shouted, “ May she live I 
Victoria, live 1" aloud: 


And, as the loyal shouts went np^ true 
spirits prayed l)etween, 

** The blessings happy raonarchs have 
be thine, O crownM queen 1" 


ni. 

But now before her people’s face she 
bendoth hers anew, 

And calls them, while she vows, to bo 
Jicr witness thereunto. 

She vowed to rule, and in that oath 
h(;r childhood put away: 

She dotli maijitain her womanhood, 
in vowing love tiMlay. 

O lovely lady ! let her vow ! such lips 
become such vows, 

And fairer gotith bridal wreath than 
crown with vernal brows. 

O lovely lady ! let lier vow I yea, let 
her vow to love I 

And though she be no. less queen, 
with purjdes hung above. 

The pageant of a court behind, the 
royal kin around. 

And woven gold to catch her looks 
turruid maidenly to ground, 

Yet may tho bride-veil hide from her 
a little of that state, 

While loving hopes for retinues about 
her sweetiKiss wait. 

SiiK vows to love who vowed to rule 
— (tho chosen at her side) 

Let none say, God |)reserve the queen 1 
but rather, Bless the bride ! 
None blow the trump, none bend the 
knee, none violate the dream 
Wlicrein no monarch but a wife she 
to herself may seem. 

Or if ye say, Preserve the queen! O, 
breathe it inward low — 

She is a and beloved! and ’tis 

enough hut so. 

Count it enough, thou noble pr^ce 
who tak’st her by the hand, 

And (daimest for thy lady-love our 
lady of tho land I 

And since, Prince Albert, men have 
(‘ailed thy spirit high and rare, 
And true to truth and brave for truth 
as some at Augsburg were, 

AVo charge thee by thy lofty thoughts 
ami by thy poet-mind, 

Wliich imt by glory and degree takes 
measure of mankind, 

I^steem that wedded hand less dear 
for sceptre than for ring, 

And hold her uncrowned womanhood 
to be the royal thing. 
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TV. 

And now, upon our quoon’s last vow 
what blessings shall we pray ? 
None straitened to a shallow crown 
will suit our lips to-day: 

Behold, they must be free ixs love, they 
must oe broad as free, 

Even to the bonlers of heaA'en’s light 
and earth's humanity, 

Long live she I — send up loyal shouts, 
and true hearts i)ray betwT*en, 

“ The blessings happy tkasants have, 
be thine, O crowned queen I 


CROWNED AND DUldED. 


NAror.EON 1 — years ago, and that 
gr(3at word. 

Compact of human breath in hate and 
dread 

And exultation, skied us overhead,— 

An atmosphere whose liglitning was 
the sword 

Scathing the (iedars of the world,— 
drawn down 

In burnings by the metal of a crown. 


ii. 

Napoleon ! — nations, while they 
cursed that name. 

Shook at their own curse; and wliilo 
others bore 

Its sound, as of a trumpet, on before, 

Brass-fronted legions justified its 
fame; 

And dying men on trampled battle- 
sods 

Near their last silence uttered it for 
God’s. 

III. 

Napoleon!—sages, with high fore¬ 
heads drooped, 

Did use it for a problem; childroii 
small 

Leapt up to greet it, as at manhood^s 
call; 

Priests blessed it from their altars 
overstoojiod 


By raeek-oyed Christs; and widows 
with a moan 

S})ake it, when questioned why they 
sate alone. 

IV. 

Tliat name consumed the silence of 
the snows 

In Alpine keeping, holy and cloud- 
hid; 

The mimic eagles dared what Nature’s 
did, 

And over-rushed her mountainous re¬ 
pose 

In search of eyries; and the Egyptian 
river 

Mingled the same word with its grand 
“ Forever.” 


V. 

That name was shouted near the py¬ 
ramidal 

Niloti(3 tombs, whose mummied habit¬ 
ants. 

Packed to humanity’s significance. 

Motioned it l»ack with stillness,— 
shouts as idle 

As hireling artists’ work of myrrh and 
sj)iee 

Which swathed last glories round the 
Ptolemies. 


VI. 

Tlio world’s face changed to hear it; 
kingly imm 

Came down in chidden babes’ bowil- 
tlermcnt 

JP'roin autocratic places, each content 

With sprinkled ashes for anointing; 
then 

The i)eople laughed, or wondered for 

I the nonce, 

I To sec one throne a composite of 
thrones.’ 


VII. 

Napoleon ! — even the torrid vastl- 
tiide 

Of India felt in throhbings of the air 

That name whicdi scattered by disas¬ 
trous blare 

All Europe’s bound-lines, — drawn 
afresh in blood. 

Napoleon ! — from the Russias west to 
Spain, 

And Austria trembled till ye heard 
her chain; 
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vin. 

And Germany was Vare; and Italy, 

Oblivious of old fames, — her laurel- 
locked, 

High-ghosted Cnesars passing unin¬ 
voked, — 

Hid crumble her own ruins with her 
knee, 

To serve a newer: ay I but French¬ 
men cast 

A future from them nobler than her 
past: 

IX. 

For verily, though France augustly 
rose 

With that raised Name, and did as¬ 
sume by such 

The purple of the world, none gave so 
much 

As she in purchase — to speak plain, 
in loss — 

Whose hands, toward freedom 
stretched, droi)j)ed j)aralyzed 

To wield a sword, or lit an under¬ 
sized 

^ X. 

King’s crown to a great man’s head. 
And though along 

Her Paris streets did float, on fre- 
(pient streams 

Of triuinpli, pictured or emmarbled 

^ dreams 

Dreamt right by genius in a world 
gone wrong, 

No dream of all so won was fair to 
see 

As the lost vision of her liberty. 

XI. 

Napoleon I — ’twas a high name lifted 
high: 

It met at last God’s thunder sent to 
clear 

Our compassing and covering atmos¬ 
phere, 

And open a clear sight beyond the 
sky 

Of supreme empire; this of earth’s 
was done — 

And kings crept out again to feel the 
sun. 

XII. 

The kin^ crept out: the peoples sate 
at home, 

And, finding the long-invocated peace 


.(A pall embroidered with worn im¬ 
ages 

Of rights divine) too scant to cover 
doom 

Such as they suffered, cursed the corn 
that grew 

Rankly to bitter bread op Waterloo, 

xiri. 

A deep gloom centred in the deep 
r<jposo; 

The nations stood up mute to count 
their dead: 

And he who owned the Name which 
vibrated 

Through silence, trusting to his no¬ 
blest foes 

When earth was all too gray for chiv¬ 
alry, 

Died of their mercies ’mid the desert 
sea. 

XIV. 

O wild St. Helen ! very still she kept 
him, 

With a green willow for all pyramid. 

Which stirred a little if the low wind 
did, 

A little more, if pilgrims overwept 
him, 

Disparting the lithe boughs to so© the 
clay 

Whicli soem(‘d to cover his for judg¬ 
ment-day. 

XV. 

Nay, not so long ! France kept her 
old affection 

As deeply as the sepulchre the corse; 

Until, dilated by such Ioa'c’s remorse 

To a new angel of the resurrection. 

She cried, “ Behold, thou England I I 
would have 

The dead whereof thou wottest, ftom 
that grave.” 

XVI. 

And England answered in the cour- 
tesy 

Whicli, ancient foes turned lovers, 
limy befit, — 

“ Take back thy dead 1 and, wlien 
tliou buriest it, 

Throw in all former strifes ’twixtthee 
and me.” 

Amen, mine England I ’tis a courte¬ 
ous claim: 

But ask a little room too — for thy 
shame 1 
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xvn. 

Because it was not well, it was not 
well, 

Nor tuneful with thy lofty-chanted 
part 

Among the Occanides, — that heart 

To hind and hare and vex with vul¬ 
ture fell. 

I would, iny nohle England, men 
might seek 

All crimson stains uixm thy hreast — 
not cheek 1 

XVIII. 

I would that hostile fhicts had scarred 
Torbay, 

Instead of the lone ship which waited 
moored 

Until thy princely purpose was as¬ 
sured. 

Then left a shadow, not to i>ass 
away — 

Not for to-night’s moon, nor to-mor¬ 
row’s sun: 

Green watching hills, yo witnessed 
what was done ! ^ 

XIX. 

But since it vms done, — in seiiulchral 
dust 

AVe fain would i)ay hack somc.thing of 
our debt 

To France, if not to honor, and for¬ 
get 

How through much fear we falsified 
the trust 

Of a fallen foe and exile. We return 

Orestes Electra — in liis urn. 

XX. 

A little urn — a little dust inside, 

Wliich once outbalanced the larg<5 
earth, albeit 

To-day a four-years’ child might carry 
it 

Sleek-hrowed and smiling, “ Eet the 
burden ’bid<3! ” 

Orestes to Electra ! —O fair town 

Of Paris, how the wild tears will run 
down 

XXI. 

And run hack in the chariot-marks of 
time, 

When all the people shall come forth 
to meet 

> Written at Torquay. 


The passive victor, death-still in the 
street 

He rode through ’mid the shouting 
and hell-chi me. 

And martial music, under eagles 
wiiicdi 

Dyed their rapacious beaks at Aus- 
terlitz ! 

XXII. 

Napoleon I — ho hath come again, 
borne home 

Upon tlie popular eldhng heart,— 
sea 

Whicdi gathers its own wrecks per¬ 
petually, 

Majc.stically moaning. Give liiiii 
room ! 

Room for tlie <lead in Paris I welcome 
solemn 

And grave-(l(U‘,p ’ncath the cannon- 
moulded column 11 

XXIII. 

There, wcapon-sixmt and warrior- 
spent, may n^st 

From roar of Helds, — provided Jupi¬ 
ter 

Dare trust Saturmis to lie down so 
near 

llis bolts I—and this ho may; for, 
dispossessed 

Of anygodship lies tlie godlike arm — 

Tlie goat Jo\’e sucked as likely to do 
harm. 

XXIV. 

And yet . . . Naiioleon ! — the re- 
covcriid name 

Shakes the old casements of the 
worlil; and we 

Look out ui)on the passing pageantry, 

Attesting 1 hat the l>ead makes good 
llis chiim 

To a French grave,—another king¬ 
dom won, 

The last, of few sjians — by Nai>ole- 
on. 

XXV. 

Blood fell like dew beneath his sun¬ 
rise— sooth I 

But glittered dew-like in the cove- 
nanted 

Meridian light. He was a despot — 
granted I 

1 It was the first intention to bury blna 

under the column. 
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But the avro? of his autocratic mouth 

Saul yea i’ the people’s French; he. 
inagnified 

The image of the freedom he denied. 

XXVI. 

And if they asked for rights, he made 
reply, 

‘*Ye have my glorjM ” — and so, 
drawing round tlnMii 

Ilis ample purple, glorified and bound 
them 

In an embrace that seemcjd identity. 

lie ruled them like a tyrant — true I 
but none 

Were ruled like slaves; each felt 
Napoleon. 

XXVII. 

I do not praise this man; the man 
was flawed 

For Adam — inueh more, Christ I — 
his knee unbent, 

Ilis hand unclean, his aspiration pent 

"Within a sword-swcjep — i)shaw 1 — 
but, siiKje he had 

The genius to be loved, why; let him 
have 

The justice to be honored in his 
grave. 

XXVIII. 

I think this nation’s tears thus poured 
together 

Better than shouts. I think this fu¬ 
neral 

Grander than crownings, though a 
jxjpe bless all. 

I think lliis grave stronger than 
thrones. But, v/hether 

The crowned Napoleon or the buried 
clay 

Be worthier, I discern not: angels 
may. 


TO FLUSH MY DOG. 


I. 

Loving friend, the gift of one 
■Who her own true faith has run 
Through thy low<*r nature,! 

1 This dog was the gift of my dc.ar and 
admired friend, Miss Mitford, Jind belongs 
to the beaufiful race slie has rendered cele¬ 
brated among English and American road- 


Be my benediction said 
With my liand upon thy bead, 
Gentle fellow-creature 1 

n. 

Like a lady's ringlets browm, 
Flow thy silken cans adown 
Either side demturely 
Of thy silver-suited breast, 
Shining out from all the rest 
Of tby body purely. 


III. 

Darkly brown tby body is, 

Till the sunsliine striking this 
Alchemize its dulness, 

When the sleek curls manifold 
Flash all over into gold 
With a burnished fulness. 


IV. 

Underneath my strokin" hand, 
Startled eyes of hazel bland 
Kindling, growing larger, 

Up thou l(^ai)est with a spring, 

Full of prank and curvetting, 
Leaping like a charger. 

V. 

Leap ! tby broad tail waves a light, 
Leap ! tby slender feet are bright, 
Canoi)ied in fringes; 

Leap ! those tasselled ears of thine 
FIkdvtir strangely, fair and line 
Down their golden inches. 


VI. 

Yet, my pretty sportive friend, 
Little is’t to such an end 
That T praise tby rareness: 
Other dogs may be thy j)eers 
Haply in these drooping cars 
And this glossy fairness. 


VII. 

But of thee it shall be .said, 

This dog watelunl beside a bed 
Day and night unweary, — 
Watched within a curtained room 
Where no sunbeam brake the gloom, 
Round the sick and dreary, 
era. The Flushes have their laurels as well 
as the Caisars, the chief differenco (at least 
the very head and front of it) consisting, 
]>crhap8, in tho bald head of the latter under 
the crown. 1844. 
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vin. 

Bosea, gathered for a vase, 

In that chaiiiher died apace, 

Beam and breeze resigning: 

This dog only waited on. 

Knowing, that, when light is gone, 
Love remains for shining. 


IX. 

Other dogs in thymy dew 
Tracked the hares, and followed 
through 

Sunny moor or meadow: 

Tills dog only crept and crept 
Next a languid cheek that slept. 
Sharing in the shadow. 


X. 

Other dogs of loyrd cheer 
Bounded at the whistle clear, 
Up the woodsidc hieing: 

This dog only watched in reach 
Of a faintly uttered s])ecch, 

Or a louder sighing. 


XI. 

And if one or two quick tears 
Dropped upon his gk>ssy ears, 

Or a sigh came double, 

Up he sprang in eager haste, 
Fawning, fondling, breathing fast, 
In a tender trouble. 


And this dog was satisfied 
If a pale, thin hand would glide 
Down his dewlaps sloping,— 
Which he pushed his nose within, 
After, — platforming his chin 
On the palm left open. 


This dog, if a friendly voice 
Call him now to blither choice 
Than such chamber-keeping, 

Come out I ” praying from the door, 
Presseth backward as before, 

Up against me leaping. 


xrv. 

Therefore to this dog will I, 
Tenderly not scornfully, 
Bender praise and favor; 


With my hand upon his head, 
Is my benediction said 
Therefore and forever. 


XV. 

And because he loves me so, 
Better than his kind will do 
Often man or woman, 

Give I back more love again 
Than dogs often take of men, 
Leaning from my human. 


XVI, 

Blessings on th(^c, dog of min©, 
Pretty collars make thoo fin(\ 
Sugared milk make fat tlice ! 
Pleasures wag on in tby tail, 
Hands of gentle motion fail 
Nevermore to put thee 1 


xvir. 

Downy pillow take thy head. 
Silken coverlet bestead. 
Sunshine help thy sleeping I 
No fly’s buzzing wake thco up, 
No man break thy nurple cup 
Sot for drinking deep in I 


xvni. 

Whiskered cats aroynted flee, 
Sturdy stoppers keep from tlico 
Cologne distillations; 

Nuts lie in thy path for stones, 
And thy feast-day macaroons 
Turn to daily rations I 


XIX. 

Mock I thee, in wishing weal ? 
Tears are in my eyes to feel 
Thou art made so straitly; 
Blessings need must straiten too 
Little canst thou joy or do, 

Thou who lovest greatly. 


XX. 

Yet he hlessbd to tho height 
Of all good and all delight 
Pervious to thy nature; 

Only loved beyond that line. 
With a love that answers thine, 
Loving fellowHjreature I 
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THE DESERTED GARDEN. 


I MiNi> me, in the days departed, 

ITow often underneath the sun 
With childish bounds I used to run 
To a garden long deserted. 

The beds and walks were vanished 
quite; 

And whereso’er had struck the spade, 
The greenest grasses Nature laid 
To sanctify her right. 

I called the place my wilderness, 

For no one entered there but I: 

The sheep looked in the grass to espy. 
And passed it ne’ertlieless. 

The trees were interwoven wild. 

And* spread their boughs enough 
about 

To keep both sheep and shepherd out, 
Hut not a happy child. 

Adventurous joy it was for me I 
I crept beneatli the boughs, and found 
A circle smooth of mossy ground 
Beneath a poplar-tree. 

Old garden roscMrccs h(‘dg(;d it in, ' 
BedrojU. with ros(;s wax(‘n-\vhi<e 
Well satisfied with dew and light. 
And careless to be seen. 

Long years ago, it might befall. 

When all the gardeu-llowers wore 
trim, 

The grave old gardener jirided liiin 
On these the most of all. 

Some lady, stately overmuch. 

Hero moving with a silken noise. 

Has blushed beside them at the voice 
That likened her to such. 

And those, to make a diadem. 

She often may have plucked and 
twined, 

Half-smiling a.s it came to mind 
That few would look at them. 

Oh, little thought that lady proud, 

A child would watch her fair white 
rose, 

When buried lay her whiter hrows. 
And silk was changed for shroud 1 


Nor thought that gardener (fall of 
8cx)riis 

For men unlearned and simple 
phrase), 

A child would bring it all its praise 
By creeping through the thorns. 

To me upon my low moss seat, 
Though never a dream the roses sent 
Of science or love’s compliment, 

I ween they smelt as sweet. 

It did not move rny grief to see 
The trace of liuuja'n step departed: 
Because the garden as deserted, 

The blither place for me. 

Friends, blame mo not I a narrow ken 
Has childhood ’twixt the sun and 
sward: 

We draw the moral afterward. 

Wo feel the gladness then. 

And gladdest hours for mo did glide 
In sihuice at the rose-tree wall; 

A thrush made gladness musical 
Upon the other side. 

Nor he nor I did e/er incline 
To peck or pluck the blossoms white: 
How shoubi I know but roses might 
Lead lives as glad as mine ? 

To make my liermit-homo complete, 

I brought ci(iar water from the spring 
rraiH(Hl in its own low murmuring. 
And cresses glossy wet. 

And so, I thought, my likeness grew 
(Without the UK'.lancholy tale) 

To “ g(5Utle hermit of the dale,'^ 

And Angelina too. 

For oft I read within my nook ' 
Such minstrel stories, till the breeze 
Made ^?)iinds poetic in the trees, 

And then I shut the book. 

If I shut this wherein I write, 

I hear no more the wind athwart 
Those trees, nor feel that childish 
heart 

Delighting in delight. 

My childhood from my life is parted, 
My footstep from the moss which 
drew 

Its fairy circle round; anew 
The garden is deserted. 
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MY DOV 1:8. 


Another thruali may there rehearse 
The madrij^als which sweetest are: 

No more fur me I mys(df afar 
Do sing a sadder verse. 

Ah me, ah me ! when erst I lay 
In that eliild’s-nest so greenly 
wrought, 

I laughtid unto myself, and thought 
“ The time will pass away.” 

And still I laughed, and did not fear 
But that, whene’er was ]vasse<l away 
The childish time, some happier i>lay 
My womanhood would cIkmu*. 

I knew the time would pass away, 
And yet, heside the rose-tree wail, 
Dear (rod, how seldom, if at.{il1. 

Did I look up to pray ! 

The time is p;ist; and now that grows 
The cypress high among the trees. 
And I behold white seimlchnis. 

As well as the white rose,— 

When graver, meeker thoughts arc 
given, 

And I have learnt to lift my face, 
Beininded how earth's greeru^st place 
The color draws from heaven, — 

It something saith for earthly pain. 
But more for heavenly promise free, 
That I who was, would shrink to be 
That happy child again. 


MY DOVES. 

“ O Weihlielt 1 Du red’st wle elno TAUboI ” 

ViOETHK. 


My little doves have left a nest 
U[X)n an Indian tree. 

Whose leaves fantastie take their rest 
Or motion from the sea; 

For ever there the sea-winds go 
With sunlit paces to and fro. 

The tropic flowers looked up to it, 
The tropic stars looked down; 

And there my little <loves did sit, 
With feathers softly brown. 


And glittering eyes that showed 
their right 

To general nature’s deep delight. 

And Ood them taught at every close 
Of murmuring waves beyond 
And green leaves round, to interpose 
Their choral voices fond. 
Interpreting that love must be 
The meaning of the earth and sea. 

Fit ministers ! Of living loves 
Theirs hath the (‘.aimest fashion, 
Tluur living voice the likest moves 
To lifelo.s.s intonation 
The lovely monotone of springs 
And winds and such insensate things. 

My little doves were ta’en away 
From that glad nest of theirs, 
A(woss au ocean rolling gray, 

And t(mipost^(!londed airs, — 

My little doves, who lately kno\T^ 

The sky and wave hy warmth and 
blue. 

And now, within the city prison, 

In mi.st and ehillness pent, 

With sudden upward look they listen 
For sounds of past content, — 

For lapse of water, swell of breeze, 
Or nut-fruit falling from the trees. 

The stir without the glow of passion, 
The triumph of the mart, 

The gold and silv('r as they clash on 
Man’s cold metalli(‘ heart, 

The roar of wIkmiIs, the cry for broad; 
These only sounds are h(‘ar(l instead. 

Yet still, as on niy human hand 
Tlunr fearless heads tluiy lean, 

And almost seem to iimhwstand 
What human mnsings mean, 

(Their eyes with such a plaintive 
shine 

Are fastened upwardly to mine I) 

Soft falls their chant as on the nest 
Beneath the sunny zone; 

For love that stirred it in their breast 
Has not aweary grown, 

And ’neath tlu^ e-ity’s shade can keep 
The well of luiisie clear and deep. 

And love that keopvS the music fills 
With pastoral memories; 

All eohoiiigs from out the hills, 
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All droppings from the skies, 

All flowings from the wave and wind, 
Kemembered in their chant, 1 And. 

So teach ye ino the wisest part. 

My little doves I to move 
Along the city-ways with heart 
Assured by holy love, 

And vocal with such songs as own 
A fountain to the world unknown. 

’Twas hard to sing by Ihilxil’s 
stream — 

More hard in Babel’s street; 

But if the soulless creatures <lecin 
Their music not unmeet 
For sunless walls, let tis begin, 

Who wear immortal wungs within I * 

To me, fair memories belong 
Of scenes that used to bless, 

For no regret, but present song 
And lastuig thankfulness, 

And very soon to break away. 

Like types, in purer things than they. 

I will have hopes that cafino’t fade. 
For flowers the valley yields; 

I will have humble thoughts instead 
Of silent, dewy iields: 

My si)irit and my God shall bo 
My seaward hill, my boundless sea. 


HECTOR m THE GAR¬ 
DEN. 


1 . 

Nine years old I The first of any 
8eem the happiest years t hat e,ome; 
Yet when I was nine, 1 said 
No such word ! I thought instead 
That the Greeks had useil as many 
In besieging Ilium. 

II. 

Nine green years had scarcely brought 
me > 

To my childhood’s liaunted spring: 
I had life, like flowers and bees. 

In betwixt the country trees; 

And the sun the j^leasufe taught me 
Which he teacheth every thing. 


III. 

If the rain fell, there was sorrow, 
Little head leant on the pane. 

Little finger drawing down it 
The long trailing drops upon it, 
And the “ Rain, rain, come to-mor¬ 
row,” 

Said for charm against the rain. 

IV. 

Sm.h a charm wjis right Canidian, 
Tluuigli you meet it with a jeer; 

If 1 sai<l it long enough, 

Then th(^ rain hummed dimly off. 
Ami the thrush with his pure Lydian 
■ Was left only to the ear; 

V. 

And the sun and I together 
Went a-riishing out t)f doors: 

We our tender sf)irits drew 
Ov(u* hill and dale in view, 
Glimmering hither, glimmering thith¬ 
er. 

In the footsteps of the showers. 

VI. 

Underneath the chestnuts dripping, 
Through the grasses wet and fair, 
Straight I sought my garden-ground, 
AYith tile laurel on the mound, 

And the pear-tree oversweeping 
A side-shadow of green air. 

VII. 

In the garden lay supinely 
A huge giant wrought of spade; 
Ai;ms and legs were stretched at 
length 

In a passive giant strength, — 

The fine meadow-turf, (ait finely, 
Bound them laid and interlaid. . 

VIII. 

Call him Hector, son of Priam I 
Such his title and degree. 

With my rake I smoothed his brow, 
Both his cheeks I weeded through; 
But a rhymer such as I am, 

Scarce can sing his dignity. 

IX. 

Eyes of gentianellas azure, 

Staring, winking at the skies; 

Nose of gillyflowers and box; 
Scented grasses put for Uxiks, ' 
AVhich a little breeze at pleasure 
Set a-waving round his eyes: 
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SLEEPING AND WATCHING. 


X. 

Brazen lielm of daffodillies, 

With a glitter toward the light; 
Purple violets for the mouth, 
Breathing j^erfumes west anti south; 
And a sword of Hashing lilies, 

Holden retwly for the light: 

XI. 

And a breastplate made of daisies, 
Closely fitting, leaf on leaf; 
Periwinkles interlaced 
Drawn for belt about the waist; 
“While the brown bees, humming 
praises, 

Shot their arrows round the chief. 

XII. 

And who knows (I sometimes won¬ 
dered,) 

If the disembodied soul 
Of old Hector once of Troy 
Might not take a dreary joy 
Here to enter — if it thundered, 
Ilolling up the tliunder-roll ? 

xni. 

Ilolling this way from Troy-ruin, 

In this body rud(} and rife 
Just to ent(;r, and take rest 
'Neath the daisies of the breast — 
They, with tender roots, renewing 
Ills heroic heart to life ? 


XIV. 

Who could know ? I soinctimes 
started 

At a motion or a sound 1 

Did his mouth speak, naming Troy 

W^ith an ototototoi ? 

Did the pulse of the Strong-hearted 
Make the daisies tiy^mblo round ? 

I 

XV. f 

It was hard to answer; often; 

But the birds sang in the tree, 

But the little birds sang bold 
III the pear-tree green and old, 

And my terror seemed to soften 
Through the courage of their glee. 

XVI. 

Oh the birds, the tree, the ruddy 
And white blossoms sleek with 
rain ! 

Oh, my garden rich with pansies I 


Oh, my childhood’s bright ro¬ 
mances ! 

All revive, like Hector’s body, 

And 1 see them stir again. 


XVII. 

And despite life’s changes, chances, 
And despite the dcathheU’s toll, 
They press on me in full seeming: 
Hel^i, some angel! stay this dream¬ 
ing ! 

As the binls sang in the branches, 
Sing God’s patience through my 
soul I 

XVIII. 

T^hat no dreamer, no neglocter 
Of the present’s work unsped, 

I may wake up and be doing, 

Life’s hm-oic ends pursuing, 

Though my jiast is dead as^ Hector, 
And though Hector is twice dead 


SLEEPING AND WATCH¬ 
ING. 


Si.KEP on, baby, on the floor, 

'f’ired of all tlie playing; 

Sleep wiMi smile the sweeter for 
That you dropped away in. 

On your curls’ full rouiulness stand 
Golden lights sereiiel}’; 

One eluick pushed out by the hand 
Folds the dimnle inly: 

Little hea<l and little foot. 

Heavy laid for jileasure, 

Underneath the lids half-shut. 
Slants the shining azure. 

Open-soul in noonday sun, 

So you lie and slumber; 

Nothing evil having done, 

Nothing can encumber. 


II. 

I who cannot sleep as well. 
Shall I sigh to view you ? 
Or sigh further to foretell 
All that may undo you ? 
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Nay, keep smiling, little child, 

Ere the sorrow neareth: 

I will smile too: patiencje mild 
Pleasuni’s token woareth. 

Nay, keep sleeping before loss: 

1 shall fileei» though losing — 

As by cradle, so by cross, 

Sure is the rc])Osing. 

III. 

And God knows wlio secs us tw^ain, 
Child at childish leisure, 

I am near as tin^d of pain 
As you S(^cm of pleasure. 

Very "soon too, by his grace 
Gently wrapt around ino, 

Shall I show as calm a facie, 

Shall I slecij:) as soundly,— 
DiiTering in this, that you 

Clasp your playthings, slc^oping, 
AY Idle my hand shall drop the few 
Givc3n to my keeping; 

Differing iir this, that I 
Sle(*]dng shall be colder, 

And in waking presently. 

Brighter to Ix^holder; , 

I)iff*<3ring in lids Ix'sido 
(Sleeper, have yon heard me? 

Do you move, and open wide3 
Eycis of wonder toward me?) — 
That while you 1 thus recall 
From yonr sleeji, I s(dely, 

Me from mine, nn angel shall, 

Witli rcveitle holy. 


SOUNDS. 

Hjcou<ra? Tj OVK rjicoutray ; — 

ilCSCIlTLUS. 


I. 

Hautcen, barken I 
Tbe rapid river carrieth 
Many noises underneath 
Tlui hoary ocean: 

Teaching his solemnity 
Sounds of inland life and glco 
Ijejirnt beside the waving tree 
AVhen the winds in summer prank 
Toss the shades from bank to bank, 
And the ciuick rains, in emotion 
'Which rather gladdens earth than 
grieves, 


Count and visibly rehearse 
The pulses of the universe 
Upon the summer leaves — 

Ijearnt among the lilies straight, 
\\’heii tliey bow them to the weight 
Of many iwies whose hidden hum 
Seemc‘tli from t.b/u.uselves to come — 
L(‘aint among the grasses green 
Where tbe rustling mice are seen 
I5y the gleaming, as they run, 

Of thenr cpiick eyes in the sun; 

And lazy sheep kre browsing through 
With ilit^ir nos(‘S traih^d in dew; 

And the squirrel leaps adowii, 

1 folding fast the filbert brown; 

And tbci lark, with more of mirth 
111 his song than suits the earth, 
Droppeth somc^ in soaring high, 
q\> jioiir the rest out in the sky; 
While the woodlarUi doves apart 
In tlio copse’s Itnafy heart, 

Solitary, not ascc'tie. 

Hidden and yet vocal, seem 
fToiiiing ill a lovely psalm, 

ISfan's desiMindeiice, iiaturc’.s calm, 
flalf mystical and half pathetic, 

Bike a singing in a dream.i 
All tlitisc sounds the river telleth. 
Softened to an undertone 
Which ev(‘r and anon he swelleth 
By a burden of his own, 

In the ocean’s ear: 

A^v, and oi’can to hear 

With an inward gentle scorn, 
Smiling to his caverns worn. 


II. 

Harken, harken ! 

The < hild is shouting at Ills play 
Just in the trainiiing fiinerars way*; 
Tl»e widow moans as she turns aside 
To slmii the face of the blushing 
bride, 

I “ WliUo flontlnp up bripht forms ktojil, 
^li^t^c3s or fVicnd, ui ound mo htmvm; 

IlHlf 8onso-vuppik*tl. juul half utiroal. 

Like music mingling with adrcniu.** 

John Kenyon. 

I do not doubt that Ibo “miHic” of the 
two coTiciudiug linos miiipled, though very 
uncotisciouwly, with my own “dream,” ana 
gave their form iind pressure to the above 
distich. Tlu’ ideas however being sufficient* 
ly distinct, I am satistied with sending this 
note U) the press after niy vt'rses, and with 
acknowledging another obligation to the 
valued friend to whom I already owe so 
many. Iii44. 
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801TND3. 


While, »hakii)|:; the tower of the an- 
* ciciit church, 

The ]rmrriaf?<*.-bella <lo swing; 

Ami in tlie shadow of the i)()rrh 
An idiot sits with his lean hands full 
Of hedgerow flowers and a po<‘t’s 
skull, 

Laughing loud and gibbering 
IJocaiise it is so brown a thing, 

AVhile he sticketli the gaudy poppies 
red 

In and out tlic senseless head 
Where all sweet fancies grew instead. 
And you may hear at tln^ self-same 
time 

Another j»oet who reads Ids rhyme, 
Low as a hrook iu suiiiiikt air,* 

Save when lie <lroppeth his A'oice 
adown 

To dr<'ain of the ainarauthind crown 
3Iis mortal brows shall wi'ar*; 

And a baby cries with a iV(d>l(? sound 
’Noatb the weary weight ()f the lif<; 
new-found: 

And an old man groans — with his 
testament 

Only half-signed—for the life that’s 
Sjient; 

And lovers twain do softly say. 

As they sit on a grave, “ For aye, for 
aye;” 

And fotnnen twain, Avliile Earth their 
moth<!r 

Looks gr<‘(‘nly upward, eurso lauh 
otlier; 

A schoolboy drones his task, with 
looks 

Cast over tlio page to the elm-tree 
rooks; 

A lonely student rries aloud 
Eurvlxd! elasjnng at his shroud; 

A beldame’s age-cracketl voice doth 
sing 

To a little infant slumbering; 

A maid forgotten weeps alone, 
Huflling her sobs on the trysting- 
stone; 

A sick man wakes at his own mouth’s 
■wail; 

A gossip coughs in her thricc-told 
tale; 

A muttering gamester shakes the 
dice; 

A reaiKT foretells good luck from the 
skies; 

A moiiareh vows as ho lifts his hand 
to them; 

A i>atriot, leaving his native land to 
them 


Cries to the world against perjured 
state; 

A priest disserts 
Upon linen skirts; 

A sinner s(u*eains for one hope more; 
A dancer’s feet <lo ]>alpitate 
A ])ip<‘r’s music out on the floor; 

And T'igh to tlje awful J>ead, the liv- 
ing 

Low sj)eeeli and stealthy steps aro 
giving, 

Because lie cannot hear; 

And hi' who on that narrow hier 
ilas room enoiigli is closely wound 
Ill a silence piercing more than sound. 


ni. 

TTarkeu, harken I 
God speaketli to tliy soul, 
XTsiug the siipreiiie A’uice which doth 
coiifomid 

All life with consciousness of Deity, 
All s('iis('s into one, — 

As the si'cr-saint of I’atinos, loving 
John 

(For whom did backward roll 
The eloud-gate of the future) turned 

to SCO. 

The Yoicti wlii(‘h siiakc. It speaketh 
now, 

Throngli the regular breatli of the 
< alm < rention, 

Throngli the moan of tlie creature’s 
desolaliou 

Striking, and in its stroke reseinhling 
The memory of a solemn vow 
AVliioh ])ierceth the din of a h'stival 
To oiu* iu the midst, — and he letleth 
fall 

The cup with a sudden treiiihling. 


IV. 

riarken, harken ! 

God speaketh in thy soul. 
Saying, “O thou that movest 
With feeble steps across this earth of 
mine, 

To break hesido the fount thy golden 
bowl 

And spill its purple wine,— 

Look up to heavtm and see how like 
a scroll 

My right hand hath thine immortality 
lu an eternal grasiiing I thou that 
lovest 
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The songful birds and grasses under- 

And count the droppings of rby vie- 

foot, 

tiin-blood, 

And also wliat cliange mars and tombs 
pollute — 

1 am the cud of love 1 give love to 

And seek none other sound! ’* 

Mii! 

V. 

0 thou that sin nest, grace doth more 

Harken, harken 1 

abound 

Shall we hear the lapsing river 

And our brother’s sigliing ever, 
And not the voice of God ? 

Than all thy sin I sit still beneath my 

rood, 

SONNETS. 

THE SOUL’S EXPRESSION. 

The poet sings upon the earth grave- 
ri V(U), 

WiTir stammering lips and insuflicient 

Befon' tin* naughty world, soon self- 

sound 

lorgiven 

I strive and struggh; to deliver right 

For wronging him; and in the dark- 

That music, of mv nature,* da\ and 

m‘ss ]»r(!St 

night 

From his own soul bv workllv weights. 

With dr(^am and thought and feeling 

Evem so 

interwound, 

Sing. .s(^rajdi with the glory ! heaven 

And inlv answering all the senses 

is high; 

round 

Sing, ])()et with the sorrow! earth is 

With octaves of a mvstic depth and 

low; 

height 

The universe’s inward voices cry 

Which stei» oni gramllv to the infinit<‘. 

“Amen” to either song of joy and 

From the dark edges of the sensual 

wo(^; 

ground. 

This song of soul I struggle toouthear 
Tlirough portals of the sense, sublime 

Sing, seraph, poet, sing on equally ! 

and wlmle. 

And nttor all mvself into the air; 


But if 1 did it, as tlie thuuder-roll 
Breaks its own cloud, my llesh would 

HEUKAVEMENT. 

p(irish tliere. 

When some beloveds, ’neath whose 

Before that dread apocalypse of soul. 

eyelids lay 

The sweet lights of my childhood, one 

THE SERAJRI AND POET. 

hv one. 

Did leave mo dark before the natural 

sun, 

And I astoniod fell, and could not 

The sera]di sings before the manifest 

pniy, 

God-Om^ and in tliu burning of the 

A thought within me to myself did 

Seven, 

And with the full life of consummate 

sav, 

“ Is God less God, that thou art left 

Heaven 

undone ? 

Heaving beneath him like a mother’s 

Rise, worship, bless him in this sack¬ 

breast 

cloth spun, 

As in that purple I ” But I answered, 

Warm with her first-boru’s slumber 

iu that uest. 

1 “Nayl 
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SONNETS. 


What child his filial heart in words 
can loose 

If he behold his tender father raise 

The hand tiiat chastens sorely ? can 
h<‘ (diooso 

But sol) in silence with an upward 
gaze ? — 

And my great Father, thinking fit to 
bruise, 

Discerns in speechless tears both 
prayer and praise.’’ 


CONSOLATFOX. 

All are not taken; there are left be¬ 
hind 

Living beloveds, tender looks to bring 

And make the daylight still a happy 
thing, 

And tender voices to make soft the 
wind: 

But if it were not so, if I could find 

No love in all the world for eomfort- 
ing, 

Nor any path but hollowly did ring 

Where “ dust to dust” the love from 
life disjoined, 

And if, behu'e those s(ipulchrcs nn- 
moving 

I stood alone (as some forsaken lamb 

Goes bleating up the moors in W(‘ary 
dearth), 

Crying, “ Where are ye, O ujy lovtsd 
and loving ? ” 

I know a V<»i<*e would son ml, 
“ I);mght(u*, I An. 

Can 1 sutlic,)^ for heaven and nut for 
earth ? ” 


TO MARY RUSSELL Mir- 
FORI). 

IN HER GARDEN. 

What time I lay these rhymes anear 
thy feet, 

Benignant friend, I will not jn’oudly 
say 

As better poets use, “ These Jlowcrs I 
lay,’^ 

Because I would not wrong tliy roses 
sweet, 

Blaspheming so their name. And 
yet repeat 


Thou, overleaning thenoi this spring¬ 
time day, 

With heart as open to love as theirs to 
May, 

— Low-rooted verse may reach some 
heaveidy heat, 

Even like my blossoms, if as nature- 
true, 

Though not as ]irccions.” Thou art 
unperplext. 

Dear frimd, in whose dear writings 
drops th(i dew, 

And blow the natural airs, — thou, 
who art next 

To nature’s self in cheering the world’s 
Anew, 

To preach a sermon on so known a 
text! 


ON A rORTRAIT OF WORDS¬ 
WORTH BY B. R. IIAYDON. 

WoKDSAvoimr upon ireh^ellyn I Let 
the cloud 

Ehhaiidihly along the monntain-wind. 

Then break against tlie rock, and show 
ludiind 

The lowland valleys floating up to 
erowd 

The s(ms<‘ Avith Ixniuty. lie with 
forchea<l bowed 

And hnmhh^-lidded eyes, as one in- 
elimal 

Befon^ the sovran thought of his own 
mind, 

And Very meek with inspirations 
proml, 

Tak(^s here las rightful place as poet- 
[)riest 

Bv the high altar, singing prayer and 
pray<'r 

To th(‘ higher lI(‘aA’^ens. A noble vis¬ 
ion fnni 

Our Haydon’s hand has flung out from 
the mist: 

No porirait this, Avith academic air I 

This is the poet and his poetry. 


BAST AND IHJTTJRE. 

Mv future will not copy fair my past 
On any leaf hut heaven’s. Be fully 
done, 

Supernal Willi I would not fain bo 
one, 
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Who, satisfying thirst and breaking 

That is light grieving! lighter, none 

fast, 

befell 

Upon the fulness of the heart at last 

Since Adam forfeited the primal lot. 

Says no grace after moat. My win© 

Tears I — what are tears ? The babe 

has run 

weeps in its cot, 

Indeed out of my cup, and there is 

The motlier singing; at her marriage- 

non© 

bell 

To gather up the brea<l of my repast 

The bride weeps; aud before the ora- 

Scattered and trampled; yet I find 

cle 

some good 

Of high-faned hills the poet has forgot 

In earth’s gretm herbs, and streams 

Such moi.sture on his cheeks. Thank 

tliat bubble up 

Clod for grace, 

Ye who weep only 1 If, as some have 

Clear from the darkling ground, — 

content until 

done, 

I sit with angels ludore better food. 

Ye grope tear-blinded in a desert 

Dear Christ! when thy new vintage 

pla(?e, 

fills my cup, 

This hand shall shake no more, nor 

And tomdi but tombs, look up I 

those t(iars will run 

that wi ie spill. 

Soon in long rivers down the lifted 
fatje, 

And leave the vision clear for stars 


IRRKPARABLENESS. 

aud sun. 

I HAVE hoon in the meadows all the 

GRIEF. 

dav, 

And gatiiered theni the nosOgay that 
you s(!(‘, 

I you hojudess grief is passion- 

Singing within myself as bird or he(% 

less; 

When sueh do lield-work on a morn 

That only men incredulous of d(‘8pair, 

of May. 

Half-taught in anguish, through the 

But, now I look upon my 1low(;rs, dt> 

midnight air 

cay 

Btiat u])ward to God’s throne in loud 

Has met them in my hands more fa¬ 

ac(“-ess 

tally 

Of slirit'king and reproach. Full des- 

Because more warmly elasped; and 

ertness, 

sobs are free 

In souls as countrie.s, lieth silent-bare 

To come instead of songs. What do 

Under the blanching, vertical eye- 

you say, 

Sweet eounsellors, dear friends ? that 

glare 

Of the ahsoluto heavens. Doep- 

1 should go 

hearted man, express 

Back straightway to the fields and 

Grief for thy dead in silence like to 

gather more ? 

d(>alh — 

Another, sootli, may do it; hut not I! 

Most like a monumental statue set^ 

My heart is very tinid, my strength is 

In everlasting watch and moveless 

low, 

woe 

My hands ar(3 full of blossoms jilucked 

Till itstdf (Tiimhlo to the dust honeatli. 

before, 

Touch it; the marble (jyelids are not 

Held dead within them till my.self 

wet: 

shall die. 

If it could weep, it could arise and go. 

TEARS. 

SUBSTITUTION. 

Thank Ood, bless God, all yo who 

When some beloved voice that was 

suffer not 

to you 

More grief than yo can weep for. 

Both sound and sweetness faileth 

That is well; 

suddenly, 
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And Rilence against which yon dare 
not cry 

Aches round you like a strojig dis¬ 
ease and new, 

What hope? what help? what music 
will undo 

That silence to your sense ? Not 
frien(isliii)’s sigh; 

Not reason’s subtle count; not mel¬ 
ody 

Of viols, nor of pipes that Faunas 
blew; 

Not songs of poets, nor of nightin¬ 
gales 

Whose hearts leap upward through 
the cypress-trees 

To the (dear moon; nor yet the spheric 
laws 

Self-chanted, nor tln^ angels’ fi\Veet 
All-hails, 

Met ill the smile of God: nay' none 
of these. 

Speak THOU, availing Christ! and fill 
this pause. 


COMFORT. 

Speak low to me, my Saviour, low 
and sweet 

From out the hallelujahs sweet and 
low, 

Lest I should fear and fall, and miss 
thee so, 

Who art not missed by any that en¬ 
treat. 

Speak to mo as to I^Iary at thy 
feet! 

And if no precious gums my hands 
bestow, 

Let my tears droj) like amber while I 
go 

In reach of Ihy divincst voice com¬ 
plete 

In humanost affection,—• thus, in 
sooth, 

To lose the sense of losing; as a 
(diild, 

AVhose song-bird seeks the wood for- 
everiuoK!, 

Is sung to in its stead by mother’s 
mouth 

Till, sinking on her breast, lovc-rocon- 
ciled, 

He sleeps the faster that ho wept be¬ 
fore. 


PERPLEXED MUSIC. 

AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED TO 
E. J. 

Expkkience, like a pale musician, 
holds 

A dulcimer of patience in his hand, 

Whence harmonics we cannot under¬ 
stand, 

Of God’s will ill his worlds, the strain 
unhdds 

In sad, tH'rplexed minors: deathl^’^ 
colds 

Fall on ns while wo hear, and coun- 
ternmnd 

Oiir sanguim^ heart back from the 
fan(\y-lan(l, 

With nightingales in visionary wolds. 

We imirmur, “ Where is any certain 
tune 

Or nicasuviul music in such notes as 
th(?se ? 

But angels, leaning from the golden 
scat, 

Arc not so minded: their fine ear hath 
won 

The issue of rom])leted eadenees, 

And, smiling down the stars, they 
whisper — Sweet. 


WORK. 

WiiAT are we set on earth for? Say, 
to toil; 

Nor s(;(‘k to leave thy tending of the 
vines 

For all the heat o’ the day, till it 
decliiu‘s, 

And death’s mild curfew shall from 
work assoil. 

God did anoint thee with his odor¬ 
ous oil, 

To wH'stle, not to reign; and he as¬ 
signs 

All thy tears over, like pure crystal¬ 
lines, 

For younger fellow-workers of the 
soil 

To wear for amulets. So others 
shall 

Take patiimce, labor, to their heart 
and luiTid, 

From thy hand and thy heart and thy 
brave cheer. 

And God’s grace fructify through 
thee to all. 
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The least flower, with a brimming 
eiip may stand 

And share its dewdrop with another 
near. 


FUTURITY. 

And O bolov'ed voices, upon which 

Ours passionately call, because ere- 
loiig 

Ye brake off in the middle of that 
song 

We sang togetlier softly, to enrich 

The poor world with the sense of love, 
and witch 

The heart out of things evil, —I am 
strong, 

Knowing ye are not lost for aye 
ninoiig 

The hills with last year’s thrush. 
God keeps a nicdie 

In heaven u» hold our i<lols; and al¬ 
beit 

He brake them to our faces, and de¬ 
nied 

That our <dose kisses should impair 
tlu'ir white, 

I know we shall behold them raised, 
(‘omplete, 

The dust, swept from their beauty,— 
glorili(Hl 

New JMeintions singing in the great 
God-light. 


THE TWO SAYINGS. 

Two sayings of the Holy Scriptures 
1 >eat 

Like pulses in the church’s brow and 
breast; 

And by them we find rest in our un¬ 
rest, 

And, heart-deep in salt tears, do yet 
entn^at, 

God’s fellowsliip as if on heavenly 
seat. 

The first is, Jesus wept, whereon is 
prest 

Full many a sobbing face that drops 
its best 

And sweetest waters on the record 
sweet: 

And one is where the Christ, denied 
and scorned, 

IjOOkkd upon Fetkii. Oh, to render 
13 lain, 


By help of having loved a little, and 
mourneil, 

That look of sovran love and sovran 
pain 

Whicli He, who could not sin yet suf¬ 
fered, turned 

On him who could reject, but not sus¬ 
tain I 


THE LOOK. 

The Saviour looked on Peter. Ay, 
no word, 

No gesture of rcproacb: the heavens 
serene. 

Though ln*.avy with armed justice, did 
not lean 

Their thunders that way: the forsaken 
Lord 

Looked only on the traitor. None re¬ 
cord 

What that look was, none guess; for 
those who have seen 

Wronged lovers loving through a 
death-pang kiHui, 

Or pahi-cheeked martyrs smiling to a 
sword, 

Have missed Jehovah at the judg- 
immt-eall. 

And Peter, from the height of blas¬ 
phemy, — 

“ 1 never knew this man ” — did quail 
and fall 

As knowing straight that God, aud 
tnrneil free 

And wmit out speechless from the 
face of all, 

And filled the silence, weeping bitter¬ 
ly- 


THE MEANING OF THE 
LOOK. 

I THINK that look of Christ might 
seem to say, 

“Thou Pet(^r ! art thou, then, a com¬ 
mon stone 

Which r at last must break rny heart 
upon, 

For all God’s charge to his high an¬ 
gels may 

Guartl my foot better? Did I yester¬ 
day 

Wash tfu! feet, my beloved, that they 
should run 

Quick to deny me ’neath the morning 
sun? 
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And do thy kisses, like the rest, be¬ 
tray? 

The cock crows coldly. —Go, and 
manifest 

A late contrition, hut no bootless 
fear; 

For, when thy final need is dreariest, 

Thou shalt not be denied, as I am 
here: 

My voice to God and angels shall at¬ 
test, 

Because I know this man, let him he 
clear,” 


A THOUGHT FOR A LONP:- 
- LY DEATH-BED. 

INSCRIBED TO MY FRIEND k. G. 

If God compel thee to this destiny, 

To die alone, with none beside thy 
bed 

To ruftle round witli sobs thy hist 
word said, 

And mark with tears tlie pulses ebb 
from thee, 

Pray then alone, “ O Christ, come ten¬ 
derly I 

By thy forsaken Sonship in the red 

Drear winc-j)ress, by the wilderness 
outspread, 

And tlie lone garden where thine 
agony 

Fell bloody from thy brow, — by all 
of those 

Permittiul desolations, comfort mine ! 

No earthly friend being lujar me, in¬ 
terpose 

No deathly angel ’twixt my face and 
thine. 

But stoop thyself to gather my life’s 
rose. 

And smile away my mortal to di¬ 
vine 1 ” 


WORK AND CONTEMPLA¬ 
TION. 

The woman aingeth at her spinning- 
wheel 

A pleasant chant, ballad, or barcarole; 

She thinketh of her song, upon the 
whole, 

Far more than of her flax; and yet 
the reel 

Js full, and artfully her fingers feel 


With quick adjustment, provident 
control. 

The liiKis, too subtly twisted to un¬ 
roll. 

Out to a perfect thread. I hence ap¬ 
peal 

To the dear Christian Church, that 
we may do 

Our Father’s business in these tem¬ 
ples mirk, 

Thus swift and steadfast, thus intent 
ajid strong; 

While thus, ai)art from toil, our souls 
pursue 

Some higli, calm, spheric tune, and 
pro\'o our work 

The better for the sweetness of our 
song. 


PAIN TN PLEASURE. 

A THoiTOHT lay like a flower upon 
mine heart. 

And drew around it other thoughts 
liloi bees, 

E'er multitude and thirst of sweet¬ 
nesses: 

Whereat rejoicing, I desired the art 

Of tlic Greek whistler, who to wharf 
and mart 

Could lure those insect swarms from 
orangt‘-trc(*s, 

Tliat I might liive with me such 
thoughts, and plejiso 

My soul so always. F^)olish counter- 
]iart 

Of a weak man’s vain wishes 1 While 
1 spoke, 

The thought T called a flower grew 
nettle-rough, 

The thoughts called bees stung me 
to festering: 

Oh, entertain (cried Rejison as she 
wokt?,) 

Your host and gladdest thoughts but 
long enough, 

And tlicy will all prove sad enough to 
sting! 


FLUSH OR FAUNUS. 

You see this dog: it was hut yester¬ 
day 

I mused, forgetful of his presence here, 
Till thought on thought drew down¬ 
ward tear on tear; 
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When from the pillow where wet- 
choekod I lay, 

A head as hairy as Faunus thrust its 
way 

Itight sudden against my face, two 
golden-clear 

Great eyes astonished mine, a drooiv 
iiig ear 

Did Qaj) me on either cheek to dr^' the 
si)ray ! 

I started first as some Arcadian 

Amazed by goatly god in twilight 
grove; 

But, as the bearded vision closelior 
ran 

My tears off, I knew Flush, and rose 
alujve 

Surprise and sadness, thanking the 
true PAiV 

Who by low creatures leads to heights 
of love. 


FINITE AND INFINITE. 

Tiik wind sounds only in oj)j)Osing 
straits, 

The sea beside the shore; man’s 
spirit rends 

Its quiet only up against the ends 

Of wants and ojipositions, loves and 
hates, 

>yhcre, worke.d and worn by })assion- 
ate debates, 

And losing by the loss it apprehends, 

The llesh rocks round, and every 
breath it sends 

Is rav(}lled to a sigh. All tortured 
states 

Suppose a straitened place. Jehovah, 
Lord, 

Make room for rest, around me I out 
of sight 

Now float me, of the vexing laud ab¬ 
horred, 

Till, in deep calms of space, my soul 
may right 

Her nature, shoot large sail on length¬ 
ening cord, 

And rush exultant on the Inhuite. 


AN APPREHENSION. 

If all the gentlest-hearted friends I 
know 

Concentred in one heart their gentle- 
nesS| 


That still grew gentler till its pulse 
was less 

For life than pity, I should yet be 
slow 

To bring my own heart nakedly be¬ 
low 

The palm of such a friend, that he 
should jiress 

Motive, condition, means, appli¬ 
ances, 

My false ideal joy and fickle 
woe. 

Out full to light and knowledge: I 
sliould fear 

Some j>hiit lietween tiie brows, some 
rougher chime 

In the free voice. O angels, let your 
flood 

Of bitter scorn dash on me I do ye 
hear 

What 7 say who bear calmly all the 
lime 

Tliis everlasting face to face with 
God ? 


DISCONTENT. 

Lioin' human nature is too lightly 
lost 

And rulHed without cause, complain¬ 
ing on, 

Restless with rest, until, being over- 
throNN u, 

It learneth to lie quiet. Let a 
frost 

Or a small wasp have crept to the 
innermost 

Of our ripe peach, or let the wilful 
suu 1 

Shine westward of our window, 
straight we run 

A furlong’s sigh, as if the world were 
lost. 

But what time through the heart and 
through the brain 

God hath transfixed us, we, so moved 
before, 

Attain to a calm. Ay, shouldering 
weights of pain. 

We anchor in deep waters, safe from 
shore, 

And hear, submissive o'er the stormy 
main 

God’s chartered judgments walk for¬ 
evermore. 
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PATIENCE TAUGHT BY 
NATURE. 

‘ O DRKAiiY life! ” we “ O dreary, 
life!’' 

And still tlie pnierations of the birds 

Sing through our sighing, and the 
fio(‘ks and luirds 

Serencdy live while we are keeping 
strife 

With ll(^aven’s true purpose in us, as 
a knife 

Against which we may struggh'! 
Ocean girds 

Unslackeiied the dry land, savannah- 
swards 

Unweary sweej), hills watch unw^orn, 
and rife , - 

Meek leaves drop yearly from tin; 
forcst^tr(!es 

To show above the un\vasted stars 
that iniss 

In their ohl glory. 0 thou God of old, 

Grant me sonic, smaller grace than 
conics to th(\se ! 

But 80 much patience as a blade of 
grass 

Grows by, contcuited through the 
heat and cold. 


CHEERFULNESS TAUGHT 
BY REASON. 

I THINK we are too ready witli com¬ 
plaint 

In this fair world of God’s. Had wc 
no hoiie, 

Indeed, beyond the zenith, and tlie 
slope 

Of yon gray blank of sky, we might 
grow faint 

To nnise upon eternity’s constraint 

Kound our as[)iraut souls; but, since 

tlic SCUJ)(‘. 

Must w idcii early, is it well to droop. 

For a few days consumed in loss and 
taint ? 

O piLsillanimous heart, he comforted, 

And like a cheerful traveller take the 
road, 

Singing bedside the hedge. What if 
tlie bread 

Be hitter iu thine inn, and thou un¬ 
shod 


To meet the flints ? At least it may 
he said, 

“ Because the way is short, I thank 
thee, God.” 


EXAGGERATION. 

Wk oYorstato the ills of life, and take 

Imagination (given us to bring down 

The choirs of singing angels over- 
shoiui 

By God’s cl(‘ar glory) down our earth 
to rake 

The dismal snows instead, flake fol¬ 
lowing flake, 

To cover all the corn; we: walk upon 

The shadow of liills across a level 
thrown, 

And jiant like clirnliers: near the al- 
derbrake 

Wc sigh so loud, the nightingale with¬ 
in 

Befuscs losing loud, as else slie would. 

O hrothc.rs! let us leave the shame 
and sin 

Of taking vainly, in a plaintive mood, 

The holy name of GkikfI —holy 
(UU’cin, 

That by tlu^ grief of Onk came all our 
good. 


ADEQUACY. 

Now, by The verdure on thy thousand 
hills. 

Beloved England, doth the earth aj)- 
])ear 

(^uite good enough for men to over¬ 
hear 

The will of God in, with rebellious 
wills ! 

We cannot say tlie morning-sun fiil- 
11 Is 

Ingloriously its course, nor that the 
clear, 

Strong stars without significance in- 
sjihc.re 

Our habitation: we, meantime, our 
ills 

Heap u]) against this good, and lift a 
c.ry 

Against this work-day world, this ill- 
spread feast, 

As if ourselves were better certainly 

Than what we come to. Maker and 
High Priest, 
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I ask thee not my joys to multiply, 
Only to make me worthier of the 
least. 


TO GEORGE SAND. 

A DEiSIRE. 

Thoi: Ifirge-hrained woman and largo- 
heart(^d man, 

Self-called George vSand, whose soul, 
amid tlu'- lit)ns 

Of thy tumultuous senses, moans dc- 
tianee, 

And- answers roar for roar, as sjurits 
can, 

I would some mild miraculous thun¬ 
der ran 

Above the aj)plauded circus, in appli¬ 
ance 

Of thine own nobler nature’s strength 
and scJenee, 

Drawing two pinions, white as wings 
of swan, 

From thy strong shoulders, tomnazc 
the place 

With holier light! that thou, to wo¬ 
man’s claim 

And man’s, mightst join beside the 
angid’s grace 

Of a pure genius sanctified from 
hlanu^, 

Till child and maiden pressed to thine 
embrace 

To kiss upon thy lips a stainless fame. 


TO GEORGE SAND. 

A RECOGNITION. 

True genius, but true woman, dost 
deny 

The woman’s nature with a manly 
scorn, 

And break away the gauds and arm- 
lets worn 

Hy weaker women in captivity ? 

Ah, vain denial! that revolted cry 

Is sobbed in by a wmman’s voice for¬ 
lorn. 

Thy woman’s Iniir, my sister, all un¬ 
shorn. 

Floats back dishevelled strength in 
agony, 

Disproving thy man’s name; and 
while before 


The world thou hurnest in a poet-fire, 

We see thy woman-heart beat ever¬ 
more 

Througb the large flame. Beat purer, 
heart, and higher, 

Till God unsex thee on the heavenly 
shore 

Where iinincaruate spirits purely as¬ 
pire! 


THE PRISONER. 

I COUNT tlic dismal time by months 
and years 

Since last 1 felt the greensward under 
foot. 

And the great breath of all things 
summer-mute 

Met mine upon my lij)s. Now earth 
appears 

As strange to me as dreams of distant 
spheres. 

Or thoughts of heaven we weep at. 
Nature’s lute 

Sounds on, behind this door so closely 
shut, 

A strange., wild music to the prison¬ 
er’s cars 

Dilated by the <listance, till the brain 

Grows dim with fancies which it feels 
too fijic, 

While ever, with a visionary pain, 

Past the precluded senses, swee]) and 
shine 

Streams, forests, glades, and many a 
gulden train 

Of sunlit hills transligured to divine. 


INSUFFICIENCy. 

When I attain to utter forth in verse 

Some inward thought, my soul throbs 
audibly 

Along my pulses, yearning to be free, 

And soraetlnug farther, fuller, Itiglier, 
rehearse, 

To the individual, true, and the uni¬ 
verse. 

In consummation of right harmony ; 

But like a wiud-exposed, distorted 
tree. 

We are blown against forever by the 
curse 
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Whicli breatlies throngli nature. Oh, 
the world is weak, 

The efhuenee of eacdi is false to all, 

And what we best conceive we fail to 
speak. 

Wait, soul, until thine ashen gar¬ 
ments fall. 

And then r(\surne thy broken strains, 
and seek 

Fit peroration without let or thrall. 


TWO SKETCHES, 

n. B. 


Ttir shadow of her face npdn the wall 

May tak(^ your memory to tiie perfect 
Greek; 

But when you front her, you w'ould 
call tile cheek 

Too full, sir, for your models, if, witli- 
al. 

That bloom it wears could leave you 
critical, 

And that smile reaching toward the 
rosy streak; 

For one who smiles so has no need to 
sjKiak 

To lead your thoughts along, as steed 
to stall. 

A smile that turns the sunny side o’ 
the heart 

On all the world, as if herself did win 

By what she lavished on an open 
mart 1 

Let no mail call the liberal sweetness 
sin; 

For friends may whisper as tliey stand 
apart, 

“ Methinks there’s still some warmer 
place within.” 


A. B. 

II. 

Hku azure eyes dark lushes hold in 
fee; 

Her fair superfiuous ringlets without 
check 

Drop after one another down her 
neck, 

As many to each cheek as you might 
see 


Green leaves to a wild rose: this sign 
outwardly. 

And a like woman-covering seems to 
deck 

Her inner nature, for she wdll not 
tieek 

World’s sunshine witli a finger. Sym¬ 
pathy 

Must <*a!I her in love’s name 1 and 
then, I know, 

She rises up, and brightens as she 
should, 

And lights Iku' smile for comfort, and 
is slow 

In nothing of high-hearted fortitude. 

To smell this nower, come near it: 
sucii can grow 

In that sole ganlcn where Christ’s 
brow dropped blood. 


MOUNTAINEER AND POET. 

The simple goatherd between Alp 
ami sky, 

S(‘cing his slnnlow in that aw’ful tryst 

Dilated to a giant’s on the mist, 

Esteems not his <-)wn stature larger by 

The api>aroiit image, but more pa¬ 
tiently 

Strikes his staff down beneath his 
clenching list, 

While the snow-mountains lift their 
amethyst 

And sapphire crowns of siileudor, far 
and nigh. 

Into the air around him. Learn from 
heiK'e 

Meek morals, all ye poets that pursue 

Your way still onward up to eiui- 
iieiiee: 

Ye are nut great because creatio.. 
drew 

Large revelations round your earliest 
sense. 

Nor bright because God’s glory shines 
for you. 


THE POET.. 

Tiik ])oet hath the child’s sight in his 
breast, 

And sees all neio. What oftenest he 
has viewed, 

He views with the first glory. Fair 
and good 

Pall never on him at the fairest, best, 
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But stand before him holy^ and un¬ 
dressed 

In week-day false conventions, such 
as would 

Draff other men down from the alti¬ 
tude 

Of primal types, too early dispos- 
se.ssed. 

AVhy, God would tire of all his heav¬ 
ens as soon 

As thou, O godlike, childlike poet, 
didst 

Of daily and nightly sights of sun and 
moon ; 

And therefore hath he set thee in the 
midst, 

Where men may hear thy wonder’s 
ceas(;less tune. 

And praise his world forever as thou 
hidst. 


IITTIAM POWERS’ GREEK 

SLAVE. • * 

TfrEV say ide.nl beauty^ cannot en¬ 
ter" 

The house of anguisli. On the thresh¬ 
old stands 

An alien Image with e.nsharkled 
hands, 

Called the Greek Slave! as if the 
artist meant lu^r 

(That passionhjss i)erfoction which he 
hmt htjr, 

Shad<)W(‘d, not darkened, where the 
sill expands) 

To so confront man’s crimes in differ¬ 
ent lands 

With man’s ideal sense. Pierce to 
the centre, 

Art’s fiery linger ! and break up ere 
long 

The serfdom of this worhi! appeal, 
fair stone, 

From God’s pure heiglits of beauty 
against man’s wnnig! 

Catch up in thy divine face, not 
alone 

Hast griefs, but west, and strike and 
shame the strong, 

By thunders of white silence over¬ 
thrown. 


LIFE. 

Each creature holds an insular point 
in spac(‘.; 

Yet what man stirs a finger, breathes 
a sound, 

But all the multitudinous beings 
roun<I 

In all the countless worlds, with time 
ami place 

For tlndr conditions, down to the 
central base, 

Thrill, haply, in vibration and re¬ 
bound, 

Life answering life atiross the vast 
jirofonnd, 

In full anti phony, hy a common 
grace ? 

I think this sudden joyaunce which 
illumes 

A child’s month sleeping, unaware 
may run 

From some soul newly loosened from 
earth’s tombs: 

I think this passionate sigh, which, 
half-b(^gnn, 

I stifle hack, may roach and stir the 
])lnm(*s V 

Of God’s calm angel standing in the 
sun. 


LOVE. 

Wf. cannot live, except thus mutu¬ 
ally 

Wo alternate, aware or unaware, 

The reflex uet of life; and when we 
hear 

Our virtue outward most impulsively, 

Must full of iin'ocation, and to he 

Most instantly comi>ellant, eertes 
there f 

We live most life, whoever breathes 
most air. 

And counts liis dying years hy sun 
and sea: 

P»ut whim a soul hy choice and con¬ 
science doth 

Throw out her full force on another 
soul, 

The conseieiico and the concentration 
both 

Make mere life, love. For Life in 
perfect whole 

And aim consummated is Love in 
sooth. 

As nature’s magnet-hoat rounds J)oIq 
with imle. 
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HEAVEN AND EARTH. 

“And tliorc was sllonco in Itonven for the 

Upane of half an liour.” — Revelation. 

Gon, wlio with thuininra and f»roat 
voicoH k('j>t 

Beneath tliy throne, and stars most 
silv(ir-j>ae(‘d 

Alonjj tlie interior gyres, and open- 
faced 

Melodious angels round, canst intor- 

<’;<^pt 

Music with music, yet at will hast 
swept 

All hack, all back (said he in Batmos 
plar,(ul). 

To fill the Ut'.avens with silence of the 
waste 

■Which lasted half an hour! — lo, I 
who luiv(5 wept 

All day aiul night hescu^ch thee 1>y 
my tears, 

And by that dread response of curse 
amt groan 

Men alternate across these Inuni- 
Hi)luir(‘S, 

Vouchsafe us such a lialf-hoiir’s hush 
alone, 

In comtxuisation for our stormy 
years; 

As heaven has paused from song, let 
earth from moan. 


ITIE niOSPECT. 

Mi-rriTiNKS we do as fr(;t.ful children 
do, 

Loaning their faces on the wiiidow- 
j)ane 

To sigh the glass dim with their own 
breath’s stain, 

And shut the sky and lands(;ape from 
tlieir vi(;w; 

And thus, alas ! siiitio God tlie maker 
drew 

A mystic separation ’twixt those 
twain, — 

The life beyond us and our souls in 
]>ain, — 

“We miss the prospect whi(;h we are 
(allied unto 

By grief we arc, fools to use. Be still 
• and strong, 

0 man, my brother I hold thy sobbing 
breath, 


And keep thy soul’s largo window 
pure from wrong, 

That so, as life’s appointment issneth. 

Thy vision may be clear to watch 
along 

The snnsi^t coiisummation-lights of 
death. 


HUGH STUART BOYD.» 

HIS RLIXDNESS. 

God would not let the spheric lights 
accost 

This G(M]-love(l man, and bade the 
(!arth stand off 

With all h(‘r bc(’koning hills whoso 
goMcn stul'f 

Under tlui feet of the royal sim is 

(U-()SSt. 

Yv.t such tilings were to him not 
wholly lost, — 

Permitted, with his wandering eyes 
light-] >roof, 

To catch fair visions rendered full 
enougli 

By many a ministrant accomplished 
ghost, — 

Still seeing, to sounds of softly-turned 
book-k‘av('s, 

Stipjiho’s crowu-ros(i, and Meleager’s 
spring, 

And Gregory’s starlight on Grcck- 
burnisliLMl eves, 

Till siuisiioiis and unsensiions seemed 
oiHi thing, 

Viewe,d from one lev<;l, — earth’s 
reapiTs at the sheavt's 
Scarce plainer Mian heaven’s angels 
on the wing. 

* To whom w.'iH inscribed, in gniteful 
.'iftV’ction, my poem of “(Jjprus Wine.’' 
There c\)me.s a moment in life when even 
uratmide and utfeetion turn to pain, as they 
do now with me. Thi.s e,\ceileiit and learned 
man, enthusia.stic for the uood and the 
beautiful, and one of the most sim})U; and 
uprijiht of human beinys, passed out of his 
loiii? <larkneM8 throuy;h death, in the Hummer 
of 184S; l)r. Adam (/larUe’s dauglUer and 
biogranher, Mrs. Smith (happier in this 
than the absent) liilHlling a doubly filial 
dutj' as kIu' sate by llic deuth-bed of luir 
father’s friend and hera. 
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HUGH STUAllT BOYD. 

Ills D?:ATH, 1848. 

Belov^:d friend, who, living many 
years 

^Vith sighrless eyes raised vainly to 
tlie snn, 

Didst learn to keep thy patient soul 
in tune 

To visible Nature’s elemental ehec'rs, 

God has not caught thet*, to now hemi¬ 
spheres 

Because tliou wast aweary of this 
one: 

I think thine angfd’s patience first 
was done, 

And that he sj)ake out with celestial 
tears, 

“ Is it enough, dear God ? then light¬ 
en so 

This soul that smiles in darkness ! ” 
St(>ad{ast iriond, 

"Who never didst my hc.art or life 
misknow, 

Nor cither’s faults too keenly appre¬ 
hend, 

How can I wonder wlum I see th(*e 

To join the dead found faithful to the 
end ? 


HUGH STUART BOYDi 

LEGACIKa. 

Three gifts the dying left me, — iEs- 
chyhis, 

And Gregory Nazianzen, and a clock 

Chiming the gradual hours otit like a 
fioi-.k 

Of stars whose motion is melodi¬ 
ous. 

The hooks were those I used to read 
from, thus 

Assisting my dear teaclnjr’s soul to 
unlock 

The darkness of his eyes: now, mine 
th(‘y mock. 

Blinded in turn hy tears; now mur¬ 
murous 

Sad echoes of my young voice, years 
agone 

Entoning from these leaves the Gre¬ 
cian phrase. 

Return and choke my utterance. 
Books, lit; ilown 

In sil<m<M; on the shelf there, within 
gaz<‘; 

And thou, clock, striking the liour’s 
puls(‘s on, 

Chinas in the (lay which ends these 
]furtijig-days 1 


THE LOST BOWEL. 


In the pleasant orchard-closes, 

“ God bless all our gains I ” say 
we; 

But “ May G od bless all our losses ! ” 
Better suits with our degi’cc. 
Liston, gentle, ay, and simj)le ! listen, 
children on the knee 1 


II. 

Green the land is where my daily 
Bteps in jocund childhood i)hiye(l, 
Dimpled close with hill and val- 

Dappled very close with shade; 
Sumrner-snow of apple-blossoms run¬ 
ning up from glade to glade. 


in. 

There is one hill I see nearer * 

In my vision of the rest; 

And a little wood seems clearer 

As it climhc‘th from iht* west, 
Sideway Innn the tree-locked valley, 
to the airy ujdand crest. 

IV 

Small the wood is, green with 
hazels, 

And, completing the ascent. 

Where the wind blows, and sun daz¬ 
zles, 

Thrills in leafy trcmhlement, 

Like a heart, that, after climbing, heat- 
eth quickly through content. 
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V. 

Not a fltcp the wood advances 
O’er the opt'ii hilltop’s hound: 
There, in green arrest, the brandies 
See their image on the grouml: 

You may walk beneath tnem smiling, 
glad with sight, and glad with 
sound. 

An. 

For yon harkon on your right hand 
How the birds do l(‘a]) ami call 
In th(i gnuMiwood, out of sight, and 
Out of reach and h'ar of all; 

And the squirnds crack tlie filberts 
through their cheerful madrigal. 


VII. . ‘ 

On your left, tlui sheep are cropping 
Th(! slant grass and daisies pale, 
Ami th'<! apph'-trees stand dropping 
Sejiarate shadows toward tlie vale 
Over whitdi, in choral Hihnx'c, the 
hills look you their “ All hail I ” 


VIII. 

Far out, kindled by each other, 
Shining liills on hills {irisc*, 

(dose as brother leans to hrollier 
When they jirrss beneath tlie eyes 
Of solm^ fat lxT praying blessings from 
the gifts of paradise. 


IX. 

While beyond, above them mount¬ 
'd, 

And alK)V(‘ their w<»ods also, 

Malvern hills, for niounlains count¬ 
ed 

Not unduly, loom {vrow — 

Keepers of Fiers Plowman’s vision.s 
through the sunshine and the 
siiow.f 

X. 

Vet in ehiI(lhoo<l little prized I 

That fair walk and far survey: 

’Twas a straight walk unadvised by 

The least mischief worth a nay; 

Up and down—as dull as grammar 
on the e\c of holiday. 

' The Malvern IlillBof WorreRtcrshlro arc 
the Bcene of l.aiiifhuule’R viwions, and thim 
iircHent the earlicHt cluiisic ground of Eng- 
Ue»b poetry. 


XI. 

But the wood, all close and clench¬ 
ing 

Bough in bough and root in root, — 
No more sky (for ovor-hranching) 
At your head than at your foot, 

Ob, the wood drew me within it by a 
glamour past dispute I 


XII. 

Few and broken paths showed 
through it, 

Where the sheep had tried to 
run, 

Forced with snowy wool to strew it 

Round the thickets, when anon 
They, with silly thorn-pricked noses, 
bleated back into the sun. 


xm 

But my childish heart heat stronger 
Thau those tliickets danxl To grow: 
/could pierce them I / could longer 
Travel on, methought, than so: 
Sheep for she(*p-paths 1 braver cliil- 
dreii climn and creep where 
they would go. 


xrv. 

And the poets wander, said T, 

Ov<‘r j)hices all as rude: 

P>old Itinaldo’s lovely lady 
Sat(‘ lo iiH’et him ir, a wood: 
Rosalinda, lik(*a louiitain, laughed out 
pure with solitude. 


XV. 

And, if (^haucer haxl not travelled 
Through a forest by a well. 

He bad never dreamt nor marvellerd 
At those ladies fair and fell 
Who lived smiling without loving In 
their island-citadel. 


xvr. 

Thus 1 thought of the old singers, 
Ami t(K>k courage from their song, 
Till my little struggling lingers 
Tore asunder gyve and thong 
Of the l>ramble.s w hich entrapped me, 
and the barrier branches strong 
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XVII. 

On a day, such pastime keej^ing, 
With a fawn’s heart debonair, 
Under-crawlinfj, overleapinj' 

Thorns that prick, and boughs that 
hear, 

I stood suddenly astonied : I was 
gladdened unaware. 

XVIII. 

From the place I stood in. floated 
Back the c.overt dim and close. 

And the open ground was coated 
Carpel^srnooth wiMi grass and moss, 
And the blueheirs ])urpl{i prt^sence 
signed it worUiily across. 

Xrx. 

Here a linden-tree stood, bright¬ 
ening 

All adown its silver rind; 

For as some trees draw the light¬ 
ening, 

So this tree, unto my mind, 

Drew to earth the blessed sunshine 
from the sky wheriJ it* was 
shrined. 


XX. 

Tall th(* limhui-t re(', and near it 
An ohl hawtlioni also grew; 

And vv(H»d-ivy like a spirit 
IIov(U’<5d dimly round the two, 
Shai)ing tlnmee that bower of Ixianty 
wliieh I sing of thus to you. 

XXI. 

'Twas a bower for garden fitter 
Than for any woodland wi<U‘: 
Though a fn^sh and dewy glitter 
Struck it through from side to side, 
Sha])cd and shaven was the freslmess, 
as by garden-cunning plied. 

XXII. 

Oh ! a lady might have come there, 
Hooded fairly like her liawk, 

AVith a hook or lute in summer, 
And a hope of sweeter talk, — 
Listening less to lierown innsie than 
fur footsteps on tlie walk. 

xxiir. 

But that bower appeared a marvel 
In the wildness of the place; 

With such seeming art and travail, 


Finely fixed and fitted was 
Leaf to leaf, the dark-green ivy, to 
the summit from the base. 

XXIV. 

And the iv^y, veined and glossy, 
Was inwrought with eglantine; 

And the wiltl hop libred closely; 
And the hirgevh^aved columhinti, 
Arch of door and wiiulow-rnullion, 
did right sylvanly intvvine. 

XXV. 

Bose-trees (uther side the door were 
(irowing lith(‘ and growing tall, 
Each one set a summer warder 
For thti kee])ing of the hall, — 

With a red rose and a wliite rose, 
leaning, nodding at the wall. 


XXVI. 

As T entered, mosses hushing 
Stole all noises from my foot; 

And a green elastic cushion, 
ClasjHMl within the liiuhui’s root, 
Took me in a chair of silence very 
rare and absolute. 


XXVII. 

All th(‘ door was ]>avcd witli glory, 
(Jn'eidy, silently iuluid 
(Tlirougli (jiiick motions made be¬ 
fore. me) 

AVith fair eonnterparts in shade 
Of the fair serrated ivy-leaves which 
slanted overhead. 


xxvin. 

Is such pavenumt in a palace ? ” # 

So I questioned in my thought: 

The sun, shining Uirough the chal¬ 
ice 

Of the r(‘d rosii hung without, 

Threw within a n^l libation, like an 
answ^er to my doubt. 


XXIX. 

At the same time, on the linen 
Of my c hildish lap th<‘re fell 
Two white may-leaves, downward 
winning 

Through tlui ceiling’s miracle, 

From a blossom, like an angel, out of 
sight, yet blessing well. 
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XXX. 

Down to floor, and np to ooiling 
Quick 1 turned iny childish face, 
AVitli an innocent*ap|)ealinf:f 
For tli(^ secret of the i)hice 
To the trees, wliicli surely knew it in 
partakinj^ of tljc grace. 

XXXI. 

"N^niere’s no foot of human creature 
How could reach a huinafi haiul ? 
And, if this he work of Nature, 
AVhy has Natures turned so hland. 
Breaking olT from other wild-work? 
It was hard to understand. 


XXXII. 

"Was she weary of rough-doing. 

Of 1h(*- hrainhlc and the thorn? 

Did she paust^ in t<MHl<*r rueing 
Here of all her sylva«i scorn ? 

Or in mock of art’s (hiceiving was the 
sudden inihlncss worn ? 


xxxm. 

Or could this saint' bower (f fancied) 
Be tlui work of drvad strong, 

"Who, surviving all that chanced 
Tn the world’s ohl Pagan wrong. 
Lay liid, fta'ding in tht* woodland on 
the last true poet’s song? 

XXXIV. 

Or M'as this the house of fairies, 
Left, because of the rniigh ways, 
Unassoiled by Ave Mar>s 
"Which the passing pilgrim prays, 
And beyond St, (hitlierim‘’s chiming 
on the blessed sabballi da\s? 

XXXV. 

So, young mnscr, T sate listening 
To iny fancy’s wildt'st wt>rd: 

On a sudden, through the glistening 
Leaves around, a little stirnal, 
Came a sound, a smise <tf music, wliich 
was rather felt than heard. 


XXXVI. 

Softly, finely, it inwonnd me; 

From tlie world it shut me in. 

Like a fountain falling round me, 
Whicli with silver waters thin 
Clips a little water-Naiad sitting smil¬ 
ingly within. 


XXXVII. 

"Whence the music came, whoknow- 
eth ? 

/know nothing; hut indeed 
Pan or Faunns never blowetli 
So much sweid.ness from a reed 
Which has sucked the milk of waters 
at the oldest riverhead. 


XXXVIII. 

Never lark the sun can waken 
With such sweetness, when the 
lark, 

Tlie high planets overtaking 
In the half-c'vanished dark, 

Casts Ids singing to their singing, like 
an arrow to the mark. 


XXXIX. 

N('ver nightingMh' so singeth: 

Oh, she leans on thorny tree, 

And her jioet-song she llingeth 
Over ])ain to victory ! 

Yet she n('V(*r sings Viich music — or 
she sings it not to mo. 


XL. 

Newer blackbirds, lu'ver tbrusbes, 
Nor small fincluis, sing as swecit, 
AVIu'u tb(^ suii strikes through the 
huslu'S 

To tlicir <*rimsou clinging feet, 

And tluiir pn'tty eyes look sideways 
to the summer heavens com- 
])lete. 

XLT. 

If it ?crrc a bird, it seemed 
Most like Chaucer's, which, in 
sooth, 

He of gn'im and azure dreamed, 
While, it sate in spirit-ruth 
On that hier of a crowned lady, sing¬ 
ing idgh her silent mouth. 


XLTT. 

If it vcrc a bird ? — ah, sceptic, 

Give me “yea" or give me 
' “ nay," 

Though my soul were nympholei> 
tic 

As I lieard that virelay, 

You may stoo]> your pride to pardon, 
for my sin is far away 1 
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XT.III. 

I rose up in exaltation 

And an inward iremhlinpj heat, 

And (it Heenied) in ge*,ste of passion 
Dropped the iimsie to my feet 
Like a garment rustling downwards — 
such a silence followed it I 


XLTV. 

IleaTt and head b(‘at through the 
f]ui(d, 

Full and heavily, though slower: 

In the song, 1 think, and by it, 
Mystic, Presences of power 
Had upsnat(;be<l me to the Timeless, 
then returned me to the Hour. 


XLV. 

In a child-abstraction lifted, 
Straightway from tlu‘, bower T past, 
Foot and soul being dimly tlrifted 
Through tlie greenwood, till at last 
In the hilltop’s open sunshine 1 all 
consciously was cast. 

XLVI. 

Face to face with the true moun¬ 
tains 

I stf)od silently and still, 

Drawing strength from fancy’s 
diuintings, 

From th(^ air about the hill, 

And from Nature’s u])eii mercies, and 
most debonair good-will. 

XLVIT. 

Oh the gnldcn-heart(Ml daisies 
'VVitiu^-ssed there, before my youth, 
To the truth of things, with praises 
Of the beauty of the trutJi ; 

And I woke to Nature’s real, laugh¬ 
ing joyfully for both. 

XL VIII. 

And I said within me, laugliing, 

I have found a bower to-day, 

A green lusus, fashi<uied half in 
Chariee, and half in Nature's play, 
And a little bird sings nigh it, 1 will 
nevermore missay. 

XLIX. 

Henceforth I will be the fairy 
Of this bower not built by one; 

I will go there, sad or merry, 


With each morning’s benison, 

And the bird shall be my harper in 
the dream-hall I have won. 


L. 

So T said. But the next morning,— 
((’hiId, look uf) into my face, — 
’Ware, O sc(']»ti<s of your scorning I 
This is truth in its imre grace !) 

The next moriiiiig, all had vanished, 
or my wandering missed the 
place. 

LI. 

Bring an oath most sylvan-holy, 
And upon it swear me true, 
l^y the wind-bells swinging slowly 
Their mute curfews in the d(‘W, 

By the advent of the snowdrop, by 
the rosemary and rue, — 


IJI. 

I afhrm by all or any, 

Let the cause he eliann or chance, 
That, my wandering searches many 
Missed the bower of my romance, 
That 1 luivermore upon it turned my 
mortal counteiianee. 


LIII. 

I afiirm, that, since T lost it, 

Nev(‘r bower has seemed so fair, 
Ncv(U‘ gardeii-crecjpf'r crossed it 
With .so deft and brave an air, 
Never bird .sung in the summer as I 
saw and heard them there. 


LIV. 

Day by day, with new d(isire, 
Toward my wood I ran in faith, 
Ihider leaf and over brier, 

Through the thickets, out of breath, 
Like the prince who rescued Beauty 
from tlie sleep as long as death. 


LV. 

But his sword of mettle clashed. 
And his arm smote strong, I ween, 
And her dreaming spirit tiashed 
Througli her body’s fair white 
screen, 

And the light thereof might guide 
him up the cedar alleys green. 
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Lvr. 

But for ino T snw no Rplnndor,— 

All my sword was my r,hild*h<‘art; 
Ami tiio w()o<l rtjfnsotl surniiidor 
Of that bow(a- it hold ai>art, 

Safe as (K<li[)us’ ^^ravo-place ’mid 
Colone’s olives swart. 

LVII. 

As Aladdin sought the basements 
His fair palace i()S(‘ upon, 

And th(5 four and twenty casements 
Whicli gave ajiswers to the sun. 

So, in wdldenmuit of gazing, 1 looked 
up, and [ looked down. 

LVITI. 

Years liave vanished .^ince, as 
wholly 

As the lit'thi bower <lid then; 

And yon call it tiMuh^r folly 
That such thoughts should come 
again ? 

Ah, I cannot (diange this sighing for 
your smiling, brother-men ! 

LIX. 

For this loss it did prefignro 
Other loss of better goo<b 
Wlum my soul, in spirit-vigor 
And in ripened womanhood, 

Fell from visions of more beauty than 
an arbor in a wood. 

LX. 

I have lost, oh, Tiiau}’’ a pleasure, 
Many a bofie, and many a power, 
Studious health and merry leisure, 
Tlui lirsl. dt'vv on the first flower; 
But the first of all ujy losses was the 
losing of tlu; bower. 

I.XI. 

I have lost the dream of Df)ing, 
And.the otlier dream of Done; 

Tluj first spring in fbe Pursuing, 
The first pride in tlui Begun, 

First na’oil from inc.ompletion in the 
fat“e of what is won; 

LXII. 

Exaltations in the far light 
Where some cottage only is; 

Mild deject ions in the starlight, 
Wbi<di tb(^ sadder-hearled miss; 
And the cbihl-cheek bluslnng scarlet 
for the very shame of bliss. 


LXTII. 

I have lost the sound (diiId-sleeping 
Winch the thunder conld not break; 
Sonje.tbiiig, too, of tlie strotig leaping 
Of tlie staglike heart awake, 

Which the ])ale is low for keeping 
in the road it ought to take. 

LXIV. 

Some respect to social Actions 
Has been also lost by me, 

And sonui gemwous geniitlcxions, 
Winch my spirit offered free 
To the pleasant old conventions of 
our false huinaiiity. 

LXV. 

All my losses did I tell yon, 

Ye j)crchance would look aAvay, 

Ye would answer me, “ Farewell, 
you 

Make sad company to-day, 

And your b ars are falling faster than 
the bitbir wortls you say.” 

LXVI. 

For God placed me like a dial 
In th(‘. op<*n ground with pow(5r, 
And iny la^art had for its trial 
All th<^ sun and all the slmw'cr; 

And 1 sufferc'd many losses,-—and 
my first was of the bower. 

LXVII. 

Laugh you ? If that loss of mine bo 
Of no b(*avy-soemiMg W(ugbt, — 
When t.lie cone falls from the pino- 
tr(‘e, 

The young (Oiildren laugh thereat; 
Yet the wind that struck it riseth, 
and the teuipest shall be great. 

Lxvnr. 

One who knew me in my childhood, 
In th(^ glamour ami the game, 
looking on me long and mild, would 
Never know me for the same. 

Come, unchanging ree(3llections, 
where those changes overcame 1 

LXIX. 

By this (‘onch I weakly lie on 
While I count my memories, 
Through the fingers, which, still 
sighing, 

I press closely on mine eyes, 

Clear as once beneath the 8unsliiii6| 

1 I behold the bowxr ai’ido. 
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1.x X. 

Sprinj^s tlie lindon-troo as greenly, 
Stroked with light adovvii its rind, 
And the ivy-leaves serenely 
Eacli in either intertwined; 

And the rose-trees at the doorway — 
they have ncitlier grown nor 
pined. 

LXXI. 

From those overblown faint roses 
Kot a hiaf ap])eareth sIkmI; 

And that litth^ hud discloses 
Not a thorn’s breadth more of red 
For the winters and tlie snininers 
which have passed me overhead. 

i-XXII. 

And that music overflowotli, 

Sudden sweet., tlu'. syh’an e.aves: 
Thrush, or nightingale, — who 
knowetli ? 

Fay, or Faun us, — who Ixdieves? 
But my heart still trembles in me to 
the trembling of the leaves. 

Lxxni, 

Is the bower lost then ? who sayctli 
That tlui bowijr indei'd is lost V 
Hark ! my spirit in it pray<ith 
Through the sunshine and the frost; 
And tlui praytu' pr(js(n-V(‘s it greenly 
to the last and uttermost, 

LXXIV. 

Till another open lor mo 
In (rod’s Edeii-land unknown, 

With an angel at the doorway, 
AVhite with gazing at his throne; 
And a saint’s \'oiee in the palin-tr(*es, 
Binging, “ All is lust . . . and 
won ! ” 


A SONG AGAINST SING¬ 
ING. 

TO K. J. II. 


Thky bid me Bing to thee, 

Thou golden-haired and silver-voicbd 
child, 

With lips hy no worse sigh than sleep’s 
defiled, 


With eyes unknowing how tears dim 
the sight, 

And feet all trembling at the new de¬ 
light 

Treaders of earth to he, 

II, 

Ah, no I tlie lark may bring 
A song to thee from out" the morning 
cloud, 

The merry river from its lilies bowed, 
The brisk rain from the trees, the 
lucky wind 

That lialf doth make its music, half 
doth 11 nd; 

But J — I may not sing. 

Ill 

How could T think it right, 
Nevv-comeu* on our earth as, Sweet, 
thou art, 

To bring a verse from out an human 
heart 

Made heavy wiMi accumulated tears, 
And cross with such amount of weary 
years 

Thy day-sum of delight? 

IV. 

Even if the v('rse were said, 

Tlion, w1k> wouldst clasp thy tiny 
hands to hear 

The wind or rain, gay bird or river 
clear, 

Wouldst. at that sound of sad humani¬ 
ties. 

Upturn thy bright, uncumjnehending 
eyes, 

AikI bid me jday instead. 

V. 

Tlmrefore no song of mine, 

But prayer in place of singing, 
l)rayer that won hi 

Commend thee to the new-creating 
(iod. 

Whose gift is (ihildliood’s heart with¬ 
out its stain 

Of wtsiknes.s, ignorance, and chan¬ 
ging vain: 

That gift of God be thine 1 

VI. 

So wilt thou aye be young, 

In lovelier chiIdhuod than thy shining 
brow 

And pretty winning accents make 
thee now; 
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Yea, »weetor than thifl scarce articu¬ 
late Hoiiini 

(How sweet!) of “ father,” “ mother,” 
shall he found 

The Ah BA on thy tongue. 

vrr. 

And so, as years shall chase 

Each other’s shaciows, thou wilt less 
■"(jsein’ole 

Thy fellows or the earth who toil and 
treinhle, 

Tlian him tlioa soest not, — thine 
angel, hold 

Yet UK'-ek, whose evtir-lifted eyes be¬ 
hold 

Tlie Ever-lovii:g':4 face. 


WINE OF CYFllUS. 


GIVEN TO ME BY 11. H. ROVT), AUTnOU OF 
“SELECT I*AHHA(JKS FROM THE «^UKEK 
FATHERS,“ ETC., TO WHOM TllEbl-: STAN¬ 
ZAS AKE ADUllESSEU. 

1 . 

If old Bacchus were* tin': .sp{*ak(‘r, 
lie would tell you, wit.h a sigh, 

Of the Cyprus in this iK'aker 
1 am sipping like a dy, — 

Like a lly or gnat cm Ida 

At the hour of goblet-pledge. 

By »)ueen .Innp li.rush<ul asidta a 
Lull white arm-sweep, from the 
edge. 

11 . 

Sooth, the drinking should Ix^ ampler 
When the drink is so divine. 

Ami some deep-mouthed Oreek ex¬ 
emplar 

Would iKfc.oiiH; your Cyprus wine; 
Cy(dops’ mouth miglit plunge aright 
in, 

WJiih) his one eye ovr^detTed; 

Nor too large were mouth of Titan, 
Drinkiug rivers down his beard. 

lit. 

Pan might dip his head so deep in, 
That Ids ears alone jiricdvod out; 
Fauns around him juessing, leapin 
Each one iioiuting to liia throat; 


While the Naiads, like Bacchantes, 
Wild, with urns thrown out to 
w aste, 

Cry, “ O (‘arth, that thou wouldst 
grant us 

Springs to keep, of such a taste I ** 


IV. 

But for me, I am not worthy 
After go(ls and Creeks to drink, 
And my lips are pale and earthy 
To go bathing from this brink: 

Since you heard them speak the last 
time, 

They have faded from their blooms, 
And the laughter of my pastime 
lias learnt silence at the tombs. 

V. 

Ah. my friend ! the antique drinkers 
Crowned the (Uip, and crowned tlio 
brow. 

Can I answer the old thinkers 

In th<* forms th<*y thonglit of, now? 
Who will feU h from garden-closes 
Some new garlaiuls wliile I s[)eak, 
That till', forehead, crowned with 
roses, 

May strike scarlet down the cheek ? 
vr. 

Do not mock me I with my mortal, 
Suits no wre.alh again, indeed: 

I am sad-voiee<l as tlie inrtle 
Which Anacreon used to feed; 

Yet, as that same bird demurely 
Wet li(‘r bt:ak in (Uip of liis, 

So, williout a garland, surely 
I may touch the brim of tliis. 


VIT. 

(to ! let others praise the (>hian; 

This is soft as Muse’s string; 

This is tawny us Rhea’s lion; 

I’his is rapid as his spring; 

Bright as i*aj>hia’s eyes e'er met us, 
Light as ever trod lier feet; 

And the brown bees of Ilymottua 
Make their honey not so sweet. 

VIII. 

Very copious are my praises, 
Though I sip it like a tiy. 

Ah ! hut, sipping, times and plact • 
Change before me suddenly. * 
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A« Ulysses’ old libation 
Drew tile jjhosts Iroin every part, 
So your ('yi)rus wine, <lear (rrecian, 
Stirs tlie Hades of iny heart. 


IX. 

And T think of those lon<? mornings 
AVliieh niy tlion^lit jjtoes far to seek, 
When, betwixt the folio’s turninprs, 
Solemn flowed the riiythmie. (ire.«‘k: 
Past the pane the mountain sprcad- 
ing, 

SwefU, the shfu'ivbeirs tinkling 
noise, 

While a girlish voice was reading 
Somewiiat low lor ais and ois. 


X. 

Then what goblcm hours were for us I 
While we sate togeiluT tb<‘r(i; 

How the white vtists of the chorus 
Seemed to wav(; up a liv<‘ air ! 

How the cothurns trod maje.stic 
Down the deep iambi(i lim^^s, 

And the rolling aiiap(*stic 
Curled like vujior over shrinc.s ! 


XI. 

Oil, our iEsehylus, the thumbirous ! 

How he, drove the bolU*d hreath 
Through the e.loiid, to wedge it pon¬ 
derous 

In the gnarled oak l>eneath ! 

Oil, onr 8o])lioeles, the royal I 

Who was born to monareh’s place, 
And who made the whole world loyal, 
Less by kingly jiuwer than grace. 


XII. 

Our Euripides, the human, 

With his dro]ipings of warm tvars, 
And his touches of things e.ommon 
Till th(;y rose to toiH‘h the spheres ! 
Our Theot;ritus, our liioii. 

And our Pindar’s shining goals 1 — 
Th(‘S(! were cuj^-beareis undying, 

Of the wine that’s meant for souls. 


XIIT. 

And iny Plato, the di\'ine one, 

If men know the gods aright 
. By tlndr motions as tliey sliine ou 
With a glorious trail of light 1 


And your iioblo Christian bisliopa. 
Who mouthed gran<l!y the last 
Creek, 

Though the sj)onges on their hyssoj>8 
Were distent witli wine — too weak. 

XIV. 

Vet your Chrysosiom, yon praised him 
As a liberal mouth of gold; 

And your Ihisil, you ipnaised him 
To tlie. Indght of sj)(‘akers old: 

And we botli j>raised Ibdiodorus 
h\)r his secret of pure lies, — 

Who forged lirst his linked stories 
In the heat of lady’s e}es. 

XV. 

And we both praised your Synesius 
For the fire shot uj) his odes, 
Though the Church v\ as scarce propi* 
t ions 

As lie wliislled dogs and gods. 

And wt both praised Nazianzen 
Fi>r the fervid heart and speech; 
Only 1 cs< li(*w(‘d his glancing 
At the lyre hung out of reach. 

XVI. 

Do yon mind that deed of Ate 
Wliich you bound me to so fast, 
Ueailing “ De Virginitati‘,” 

From the first line to the last? 

How I said at emding, solemn, 

As 1 turned and looked at you, 
Tliat St, Simeon on the*. <M>hmin 
Had had somewiiat less to do? 

XVII. 

For we sonmtimes gmitly wrangled, 
Very gmitly, he it said, 

SiiK'e onr thoughts were disentangled 
By no breaking of the thn‘a<l ; 

And I < barge,d .you with extortioifa 
On tlie nobler fames of old ; 

Ay, and soinetiuies thought your Por- 
soiis 

Stained the purple they' would fold. 

XVIII. 

For tlie rest —a mystic moaning 
Kept Cassandra at the gate, 

AVith wild eyes flic vision shone in, 
And wide nostrils scenting fate. 
And Prometliens, bound in passion 
By brute force to the blind stone, 
Showed us looks of invoi atiou 
Turned to ocean and the sun. 
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XIX. 

And Modft*.a wo saw barniii" 

At lior im1ur(‘’.s plantcMl stake; 

And proud (Edipus larc-scnrniu;^ 
Wliilo tlie cIou(i o;uri(^ on to bn^ak — 
"While the eloiid (;ani(^ on slow, siow(‘r, 
Till lie stood discrowned, resif^inul ! 
But the rt'ader’s voices dropjMMl lower 
When the poet called Idin blini>. 

XX. 

Ah, my gossip! yon w(‘ro older, 

And niore h'ariird, and a man ; 

Yet that slunlow, the infolder 
Of yi'iir <jni(*t eyelids, ran 
Both our spirits to one liivel; 

And I tunu'd from hill and lea 
And the suninKa-sun’s grtum revel, 
To yonr eyes that could not »ec. 

XXI. 

Now (dirist hi ess yon with the one 
light 

Which goes shining night and day ! 
May tin* tiowers v^ Inch grow in sun¬ 
light 

Shed tln'ir fragranee in yonr way I 
Is it not right to rmneinheV 
All yonr kindness, friend of tnino, 
When wo two sale in tin* ehanilx'r, 
And the pods poured us wine? 

xxn. 

So, to come hack to the drinking 
Of this (\v]irus, — it is well; 

But those ineinories, to niy tliiuking 
Make a better (cnoinel; 

And, whoever he the speaker, 

None can mnrnnir with a sigh 
That, ill drinking Ironi Ikat beaker, 

I am silJping like a lly. 


A RHAPSODY OF LIFE’S 
J’HOGRESS. 

*' Fill all tlio slops of lift’ wilh tunoful breath.*’ 
Poems ivn Mm, by Comehus Mathews, * 

I 

We are borne into life: it is .sweet, it 
is strange. 

We lie still on the knee of a mild 
mystery 

’ A small volume, bj- an American poet, — 
rciuurkable in thought and luuuucr i'ur a 


Which smiles with a change; 

But wc <louht not of changes, we 
know not of spaces; 

The heavens seem as near as our own 
mother’s la<;o is, • 

And wo tlnnk we could touch all the 
stars that we see; 

And the milk of our mother is white 
on our month; 

And with small childish hands we are 
turning around 

The ajiple of life which another has 
found: 

It is warm with our touch, not with 
sun of th<i south, 

And w<^ coinit, as we turn it, the rod 
side for four. 

() Life, O Beyond, 

Thou art swci’t, thou art strange 
cvt‘rmore I 

u. 

Then all things look strange in the 
pure golden (Uher; 

We walk through the gardens with 
hands linki’d togedher. 

And tile lilies look large as tlie 
trees; 

And as loud as the birds vSing the 
hloom-loving Ix’cs; 

And th(^ birds sing like ang(*ls, so 
niysi.i<*al-tine, 

And tilt; cedars an; hrnshiiig the 
archangels’ feet, 

And time is eternity, love is tlivine, 
And tin; world is comphde. 

Now, (iod bless tlie child — father, 
mother, resixmd ! 

O Life, O Beyontl, 

Thou art straiigt;, thou art sweet I 

ni. 

Then we leap on the earth with the 
j armor of youth, 

And the earth rings again; 

! And wc br(;athc out, “ U l)(;aut 3 ’' I 
[ we cry out, “ O truth ! ” 

1 And tin; bloom of our lips tlrops with 
wine. 

And our blood runs amazed ’neatli 
the calm hyalim;; 

The earth cleaves to the foot, the sun 
burns to the brain,— 

What is this exultation ? and what 
this d(;spair ? 

The strong ^ileasurc is smiting the 
nerves into pain, 

vital ftincwv vigor, as the right ;u'm of Path' 
liiidcr. 1344. 
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And we droi> from the fair as we 
climb to the fair, 

And wo lie in a trance at its feet; 

And the hreatli of an angel cold- 
♦ pier<!ing the air 
Breathes fresh on onr faces in 
swoon, 

And we think him so near, he is this 
side the snn. 

And we ako to a whis])er self-mnr- 
mnred and fond, 

O Life, O B(‘yoiid, 

Thou art strange, thou art sweet I 


IV. 

And the winds an<l the waters in pas¬ 
toral measures 

Go winding around us, with roll niv 
on roll, 

Till the soul lies within in a circle of 
jil<*asnreH 

which hideth the soul; 

And we run with the stag, and we 
leap with the horse, 

And W(^ swim with the tish through 
the broad waler-wourst*, 

And we strike with tin*, falcon, and 
hunt with th<^ hound, 

And the joy which is in us flhjs out 
by a wound. 

And wo shout so aloud, “ We exult, 
we r(\joic('.” 

That we lose the low moan of our 
hrotluTS around: 

And we sljout so adeep down erea- 
tion’s jwoh'iind, 

Wc; arc deaf to God’s voii-e. 

And we biiul the rose-garland on 
for(diead and ears. 

Yet we are not ashamed; 

And tin; dew of the roses that run- 
netli unhlanuid 

Down our eliooks is not taken for 
tears. 

Help us, God ! trust us, man! love us, 
woman ! “ I liold 

Thy small head in my hands, — with 
its gra])('lets of gold 

Growing bright througli my lingers, 
— like altar for oath, 

*Neath the vast golden sj)aces like 
witues.sing fiu^es 

That watedi tlie eternity strong in the 
trotli — 

] love thee, I leave thee, 

Live for thee, die for thee I 
1 prove, thee, deceive thee, 
Undo evermore thee I 


Help me, God ! slay me, man I—one 
is mourning for both.” 

And we stand up, though young, near 
the fnncral-sheet 

Which covers old Cfcsar and old 
Pharainond; 

And death is so nigh us, life cools 
from its hi^at. 

O Life, O Beyond, 

Art thou fair, art thou sweet ? 

V, 

Then we at’t to a purpose, wc spring 
up 

We will tame the wild Trumths of the 
wild (‘.rness-s teeds; 

We will jdough up the deep in the 
ships double-decked; 

W(^ will imild the great cities, and do 
tlio great deetls, 

Strike tlu‘ stt‘(.*l upon steel, strike the 
soul upon soul. 

Strike the dole on the weal, overcom¬ 
ing the dole. 

Let the cloud meet the cloud in a 
grand thunder-roll 1 

** While the <;agle of thought rides the 
teiij])(‘st in scorn, 

Who cares if the lightning is burning 
tile corn ? 

Let us sit on the thrones 
In a pur])l(i sublimity, 

And grind down men’s bones 
To pale unanimity. 

Speed me, Gotl ! serve me, man I I am 
god over men; 

When I speak in my cloud, none 
shall answer again: 

'Neath tlie stripe and the bond, 
Li(i and mourn at my feet I " 

O Lif<‘, O Beyond, 

Thou art strange, thou art 
sweet I p 

VI. 

Then we grow into thought, and with 
inward ascensions 
Touch the hounds of our being. 

We lie in the dark here, swathed 
doubly around 

With our s('usual relations and social 
eon vtmtions, 

Yet are 'ware of a sigVit, yet arc 'ware 
of a sound 

Beyfuul hearing and seeing; 

Are aware that a llatles roils deep ou 
ail sides 

With its Infinite tides 
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About and above us, until the strong 
areli 

Of our life creaks and bends as if 
ready for falling, 

And througli tln^ dun rolling we hear 
the sweet calling 

Of spirits that speak in a soft under¬ 
tongue 

The sense of the inysti(^al niandi. 

And we cry to tlnnn softly, “Come 
TieanT, come ncartu*, 

And lift up the lap of this dark, and 
sjx’ak clearer, 

Ami teach us the song that ye 
sung ! " 

And we smile in our thought as they 
answer or no; 

For to dream of a sweetness is sweet 
as to know. ^ - 

Wond(‘rs briuithe in our face, 

And w(‘, ask not their tiaitie; 
Love takes all the blame 

Of the world’s prison-i)lacc; 

And we sing back the songs as we 
guess tTieni, aloud; 

And w<‘. send u]> the lark of our mu¬ 
sic that cuts 

IJntired through the cloud, 

To beat with its wings at the lattice 
heaven slnits: 

Yet the angtds look down, and the 
mortals look up, 

As the little wings b(^at; 

And the jjoet is blessed with their 
pity or hope. 

*Twixt tiie hrjavens and the earth can 
a ])oet despond ? 

O Life, O IJeyond, 

Thou art strange, thou art sweet I 


VII. 

Then we wring from onr souls their 
api>li«-ative strmigth. 

And bend to the (a}rd tlie strong bow 
of onr ken. 

And, bringing our lives to the level of 
others, 

Hold the cup we have filled to their 
uses at hmgth. 

“ Help me, Cod ! lov<*- me, man I lam 
man among men, 

And my life is a pledge 
Of the ease of another’s I ” 
the fire and the water we drive 
out the steam 

With a rush and a roar and the speed 
of a dream; 


And the car without horses, the car 
withmit wings, 

Itoars onward, and flies 
On its gray iron (‘dge 
’Neath the heat of a thought sitting 
still in onr eyes: 

And our hand knots in air, with the 
bridge that it flings, 

Two peaks far disrupted by ocean 
and skies, 

And, lifting a fold of the smooth-flow¬ 
ing Thames, 

Draws umhT the world with its tur¬ 
moils and potluM's, 

While the swans float on softly, un- 
touehed in their culms 
Ily Inimanity’s hum at the root of the 
springs. 

And with nuichings of thought we 
r(‘aeh down to the deeps 

Of file souls of onr hrotlu^rs, 

Wo teaidi tluun full words with our 
slow-moving lips, 

**God,” “Liberty,” “Truth,” — 
which they hearken and think, 
And work intoharmony,link upon link, 
Till th(‘. silver meets rouiul the earth 
gelid and dense, 

Shedding sparks of electric respond¬ 
ing intense 

On tlH‘ dark of eclipse. 

Then w(‘, lioar through tin? silence and 
glory afar, 

As from shores of a star 
In aph(dion, the new generations that 
cry 

Disinthralle<l by our voice to harmo¬ 
nious reply, 

“(Jod,” “ Liberty',” “Truth!** 

Wo are glorif>U8 forsooth, 

And our name has a seat, 

Though the shroud should be 
<lonn(*<l, 

O Life, O Beyond, 

Thou art strange, thou art sweet 1 

vrir. 

Help me, God ! Indp me, man ! I am 
low, 1 am weak; 

Death loosmis my sinews, and creeps 
in my veins; 

My body is cleft by these wedges of 
pains 

From my spirit’s serene, 

And I feel the exterue and insensate 
er(;(!p in 

On my organized clay; 

I sob not, nor shriek, 

Ycl I faint fast away: 
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I am strong;; in the spirit, deep- 
thongi»tc(l, cloar-eyed; 

1 could walk, st(‘,p for step, with an 
an gel beside, 

On t.h (3 lu*aven-lK‘ights of truth. 
Oil, the soul keeps its youth; 

But tiie body faints sore, it is tried 
ill the ra<ie. 

It sinks from the chariot ero reach- 
in^( the f?oal, 

It is weak, it is cold, 

The renn drops from its hold, 

It sinks back with th<3 death in its 
face. 

On, cliariot! on, soul ! 

Ye are all the mor** liiud.: 

Ik* alone at the fJToal 

Of the strange and the sweet I 

TX. 

Love us, Cfod ! love us man! we be¬ 
lieve, we ac.hiin e ! 

Let us love, let us live: 

For the acts correspond; 

"We are glorious, and J>IK; 
And again ()n the knee of a mild mys- 
tin-y * * ^ 

That smiles with a change, 
ll('r(^- we Jit*.. 

O Dkatii, (.) Bkvond, 

Thou art sweet, thou art strange I 


A LAY OF THE EARLY 
ROSE. 

“ DiscorUaiu‘0 that run accord.” 

Komaum of the Rose 


A ROSE once grew within 
A garden April-gr(‘(*n, 

In her loinmess, in lier lonene.ss. 
And the fairer for that oneness. 

A whit(3 rose delicate 

On a tall bough and straight: 

E a r 1 y-c.o I m! r, e ar 1 >^-c. o 11 Hi r, 

Never waiting for the summer. 

Her pretty gestes did win 
Soutii winds to let her in, 

In h(ir lonene.ss, in lH*r lonene.ss. 
All the fairer for that oueuoss. 


“ For if I wait,’’ said she, 

“ Till time for roses he, 

For the moss-rose and the mvisk-rose 
Maiden-blush and royal-dusk rose, 

“ What glory, then, for me 
In such a eonipany ? 

Roses jdenty, roses phiiity. 

And one nightingale for twenty ! 

** Nay, lot me in,” said she, 

” Beion*. the rest are free, 

In my loiieii(*ss, in my loneness, 

All the fairer for that oneness. 

” For I would lomdy stand, 
Uplifting my wliiki hand, 

On a mi.ssion, on a mission. 

To ileclare the coming vision. 

” Upon which lifted sign 
What worship will he mine I 
What addressing, what caressing, 
And wliat thanks and praise anc 
blessing ! 

” A windlik(5 joy will rush 
Through every tree and hush, 
Bending softly in affection 
And spontaneous beuediction. 

“ Ins<*ets, that only may 
Live in a sun bright ray, 

To my wliiti'iiess, to my whiteness, 
Shall be drawn as to a briglituess, 

And every moth and boo 
Ajp>roa<'h me rciverently, 

Whc.idiug o’er me, wh(H*ling o’er me^ 
Coronals of motioueil glory. 

“ Three larks shall leave a cloud. 
To my whiter beauty vowed, 
Singing gladly all the moontido, 
Never waiting for the suntule. 

“ Ten inghtingali‘.s shall dee 
Their woods for love of me, 
Singing sadly all tlie suntide, 

Never waiting for the mooutide. 

” I wtHui the very skies 
AVill hK)k down with Hnrpri.se, 
When below on earth the.y see mo 
With my starry asiiect dreamy. 

” And earth will call her flowers 
To hasten out of doors, 
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By tlioir courtesies and sweet-smell- 
inf?, 

To give grace to my foretelling.” 

So praying, did she win 
South wimls to let her in, 

In her loneness, in her loneness, 

And the fairer for that oneness. 

But ah, alas for her I 
No thing did minister 
To her praises, to her praises. 

More than might unto a daisy’s. 

No tree nor hush was seen 
To boast a perJtict grt^en, 

Scarcely having, S(‘ar(‘ely having, 

One leaf broad enough for wavipg. 

The little flies did crawl 
Along the sontlu'rn wall. 

Faintly shifting, faintly sliifting, 
Wings scarce long enough for lifting. 

The lark, too high or low, 

I ween, <lid miss Ina* so, 

With his nest down in th(^ gorses. 
And his song in the star-courses. 

The nightingale did please 
To loiter beyond seas; 

Guess him in tin? Happy islands, 
Learning music from the silence. 

Only the bee, forsooth, 

Came in the i)lace of both, 

Doing honor, tloing honor. 

To the honey-dews ni)on her. 

The skies looked coldly down 
As on a royal cTown; 

Then, with droj) for drop, at leisure. 
They began to rain for pleasure. 

Whereat tln^ earth did seem 
To waken from a dream, 

Winter-frozen, winter-frozen, 

Her unquiet eyes unclosing, — 

Said to the Rose, “ Ha, snow ! 

And art thon fallen so? — 

Thou, who wasl enthroned stately 
All along my mountains lately? 

“ Holla, thon world-wide snow ! 
And art thou wasted so, 

With a little bough to iratch thee, 
And a little bee to watch thee ? ” 


— Poor Rose, to be mis known ! 
Would she had tuj’er been blown, 

In her lonenc'ss, in her loneness. 

All the sadder for that oneness. 

Some word she tried to say. 

Some no ... ah, well-away I 
But tlic passion did o’ercoine her, 
And the fair, frail leaves dropped from 
her, 

— Drojqted from her, fair and mute, 
Clos(^ to a [)oet’s foot, 

Who beludd them, smiling slowly. 

As at something sad, yet holy, — 

Said, “ Verily, and thus 
It chanc(‘8 too with tis 
Po(‘ts, singing sw(5cU*st snatches, 
While that deaf men keep the 
watches; 

“ Vaunting to come before 
Our own age evennon!, 

Ill a InnciK^ss, in a loncn<*ss, 

And Uie nobler for that oneness, 

“ Holy in voice and heart. 

To high ends set apart: 

All unmated, all nnmated, 

Just because so consecrated. 

“ But if alone we be, 

Where is our empery ? 

And, if none can reach onr stature, 
Who can mete our lofty nature ? 

“ What bell will yield a tone. 
Swung in the air alone ? 

If no brazen (;lai)i)cr bringing, 

Who can hear the eliimed ringing? 

“ What angiil but would seem 
To sensual eyi^s ghost-dim? 

And, without assimilation. 

Vain is interpenetration. 

“ And thus, what can we do, 

Poor rose and jioet too. 

Who both antedate oiir mission 
Ill an un[)rt*pared season ? 

“ Drop, leaf! be silent, song ! 

Cold things we come among: 

We must warm them, we must warm 
tliem. 

Ere wo ever hope to cliium them.” 


TffE POET AND TNE BIRD, 
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Howbeit ” (liere bis face 
Lijjhtcncti arouiul tlio place. 

So to mark tlie ontvvanl turniiij? 

Of its spirit’s inward burning) 

Sometliing it is, to hold 
In God’s worlds manifold. 

First revealed to creature-duty, 

Some new form of his mild beauty 

“ Whether that form respect 
The siuise or intellect, 

Holy be, in mood or meadow, 

The chief beauty’s sign and shadow 1 

“ Holy in me an<l thee-, 

Tlos(‘ fallen from the tree. 

Though till', world stand dumb around 
us, 

All unable to exj^ound us. 

“ Though none us d(‘ign to bless, 
Blcsseii are we, uatliless, 

Blessed still and cous(*c,rated 
In that, ruse, we were (treated. 

“ Oh, shame to ixxd’s lays 
Sung for the dolii of prai.si*., — 

H narse.ly sung upon the highway. 
With that oholnai da uiiht ' 

“ Shame, shame, to j) 0 (d’s soul, 
Billing for such a dole, 

When heaven-(;hoseu to inherit 
The high throne of a chief spirit I 

“ Sit still ujion your thrones. 

O ye ]>o(“tic ones ! 

And if, sooth, the world decry you, 
Let it jiass unehallenged by you. 

Ye to yourselves sufthie. 

Without its tlatteries. 
Self-(30nteiitedly a]>i)rove you 
Unto Him who sits above you,— 

“In prayers that upAvard mount 
Like to a fair-sunned fount, 

Which, in gushing back upon you. 
Hath an ujijier music won you, — 

In faith, that still p(3reeive3 
No rose can shed lier leaves. 

Far less, po(U, fall from mission, 

AVilh an unfulfilled fruition,— 

** In hope, that apprehends 
An end beyond these ends, 


And great uses rendered duly 
By the meanest song sung truly, — 

In thanks, for all the good 
By poets understood, 

For th(3 .sound of set^aphs moving 
Down the hidden depths of loving, — 

** For sights of things away 
Through fissun^s of the clay, 
Promis(‘d things which shall be given 
And sung over up in heaven, — 

“ For life so lovely vain, 

For death, which hreaks the chain, 
F(Ar this seus(i of present sweetness. 
And this yearning to completeness ! '* 


THE POET AND THE 
BIRD. 

A FABLE. 


I. 

Said a people to a jioct, **Go out 
froin among us straightway I 
While we are thinking earthly 
tilings, thou 8iiig(;st of divine: 

Thcre’.s a little fair brown nightin¬ 
gale who, sitting wi the gateway, 
Makt^s fitter music tr our ear than 
any soug of thine I ” 

II. 

The poet went out weeping; the 
nightingale ceased ehantnig: 

Now wherefore, O thou nightin¬ 
gale, is all thy sweetness 
done ?’ ’ 

— “I cannot sing my earthly things, 
the heavenly poet wanting, 
Whose highest’ harmony includes 
the lowest under suu.*’ 

III. 

The poet went out weejung, and died 
abroad, bereft there; 

The bird to his grave, and died 
amid a thousand wails; 

And when I last came by the place, I 
swear the music left tlaire 
Was only of the poid’s soug, and 
not the nightingale’s. 
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TTJK CRY OF TFTF HUMAN. 


THE CHY OF THE 
HUMAN. 


I. 

There is no Cod,” tlio foolish saith, 
But noiui, “ Thorn is lui sorrow; 
And Nature oft th(‘ cry of faith 
Jn hitter need will borrow. 

Eyes whi(di the pr(;acher could not 
school 

By wayside graves are raised; 

And lips say, “God he i»itiful,“ 

Who ne'er said, “ Go(l praised.” 

Be pitiful, O God * 


IT, 

The tempest stretches from the steep 
The shadow of its (‘oniiiig; 

The beasts grow tame, and near iis 
creep, 

As help were in the. human: 

Yet, while the cloud-wheels roll and 
grind, 

We spirits tremble uiuhn — 

The lulls have echoes, hut we find 
N<i answer for the thund(U' 

Be pitilui, O God ! 


in. 

The battle hurtles on the. plains, 

Earth feels ik^w scythes ipion her; 
We reai» our brothers for the wains, 
And call the harvest — honor; 
lYraw face to fa<’e, from line to line, 
One image all inherit, 

Then kill, curse on, hv that same sign, 
Clay— clay, and siarit — s])irit. 

Be j)itiful, O God I 


IV. 

The plague runs festering through the 
town, 

And never a bell is foiling, 

And corpses, iostled ’iieath the moon, 
Nod to the dead-cart’s rolling; 

The. young child ealletli for the cup, 
The strong man brings it weeping; 
Tlie motlier from her hahe looks up, 
And shrieks aw'ay its sleeping. 

Bo pitiful, O God I 


V 

The plague of gold strikes far and 
near. 

And deep and strong it enters; 

This fmrple cliirnar which we wear, 
Makes madder than the centaur’s: 
Our thoughts grow blank, our words 
grow strange, 

We elie(u* the pale gold-diggers. 
Each soul is worth so much on 
’Change, 

And marked, like sheep, with fig¬ 
ures. 

Be pitiful, O God I 

VT. 

The enrse of gold upon the land 
Th(‘ lack of hr(!ad enforces; 

The rail-(^ars snort from strand to 
strand. 

Like more of death’s white horses; 
Th<* rich ])rcach ” rights ” and “ future 
days,” 

Ami h<*.ar no angel scoffing; 

The poor <lie innte, with starving gaze 
On corn-shii)S in tlie oiling. 

Be pitiful, O God I 

VII. 

We meet togidher at the feast, 

To private mirth betake us; 

We star(‘ down in th(‘ winecup, lest 
Some vacant chair should shake us; 
We iiamt delight, and pledge it 
round — 

“ It shall be ours to-morrow ! ” 
God’s .scraplis, do y(nir voices sound 
As sad in naming sorrow ? 

Be intiful, 0 God ! 

VI IT. 

Wo sit together, with the skies, 

Tlx steadfast skies, above us. 

We. look into each oth(‘r’s eyes, 

“And how long will you love us?” 
The eyes grow dim with prophecy, 
The voices, low and breathless," — 

“ Till death us part! ” O w^onls. to be 
Our beat, for love the deathless ! 

Be pitiful, O God 1 

IX. 

We tremble by the harmless bed 
Of one loveii and departed; 

Our tears drop on tlie lips that said 
Last night, “ Be stronger-hearted I ” 



J POItTRAIT. 
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0 God, to clasp tbos(3 dn^^ers close, 
And yet to feel so lonely I 
To sec a light upon snc.li brows. 
Which is the dayliglit only 1 

Bo pitiful, O God I 


X. 

The happy children come to ns, 

And look up in onr faces; 

They a.^k us, “ Was it thus, and thus, 
When we were in tlunr places?” 
We cannot speak; we sf^e anew 
The hills we uH<‘d to live in, 

And feel our mother’s smile press 
through 

The kisses she is giving. 

Be pitiful, O God! 


XI. 

Wo pray together at the kirk 
For mercy, mercy solely: 

Hands weary with the evil work, 

We lift them to th(‘ IJoly. 

The corpse is calm bedow our knee, 

Its spirit bright before Thee: 
Betwe(ui them, worse than either, wo, 
Without the rest or glory. 

Be jutiiul, O God 1 


XII. 

We leave tin* conununing of men, 
Tlie murmur of the passions, 

And live alone, to live again 
With endless generations: 

Are we so brav<* ? The sea and sky 
In silence lift their mirrors, 

And, glassed therein, ours}>irits higli 
Kecuil from their own terrors. 

Be pitiful, U God ! 


XTIT. 

We sit on hills our childhood wn'st, 
Woods, hamlets, streams, behold¬ 
ing: 

The sun strikes through the farthest 
mist 

The city’s spire to golden: 

Th(^ city’s golden spire it wa.s 
When hope and health were strong¬ 
est; 

But now it is the churchyard grOvSS 
We look ui)on the longest. 

Be pitiful, O God 1 


XIV. 

And soon all vision waxoth dull; 

Men whisper, ” He is dying: ” 

We cry no more, ” Be pitiful! ” 

We have no strength for crying — 
No strength, no need. Then, soul of 
mine. 

Look up, and triumph rather; 

Lo, in the dc|)th of God’s divine 
The Son adjun^s the Father, 

Bk riTiFUL, O God I 


A PORTRAIT. 

One name Is Kllzabetli.”—D kn Jonson. 


I WILL paint her as I .see her. 

Ton times liave the lilies blown 
Since she looked upon the sun. 

And her face is lily-clear, 
Lily-slmp(^<l, ami dropped in duty 
To the, law of its own beauty. 

Oval cheeks encolored faintly, 

Which a trail of golden hair 
Kcei>s from fading olf to air; 

And a forehead fair and saintly, 
Which two blue <\yes undersnine, 
Like meek prayers before a shrine. 

Face and figure of a child, 

Though too calm, you think;, and 
tender, 

For the childhood you would lend 
her. 

Yet child-simnle, undefiled, 

Frank, ohedient, waiting still 
On the turnings of your will. 

Moving light, as all young things,— 
As young birds, or early wheat 
When the wind blows over it. 

Only, free from flntterings 
Of loud mirth that scorneth meas* 
ure, 

Taking love for her chief pleasure. 
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CONFESSIONS. 


Choosing; pleasures for the rest. 
Which conic softly, just as she 
When she nestles at your knee. 


Quiet talk she liketh host, 

In a bower of p^entlc looks, 
Watering flowers, or njading books. 


And her voice, it inurmiirs lowly, 
As a silver stream may run, 
Which yet fc(ils, you feel, the sun. 


And her smile, it seems half holy, 

As if drawn from thoughts more far 
Than our common jestings are. 


And, if any poet knew her, 

Ho would sing of luu* with falls 
Used in lovely madrigals. 


And, if any painter drew her, 
Ho would paint her unaware 
With a halo round the hair. 


And, if reader read tlie poem, 

He would whisper, “ Vou have 
done a 

Consecrated little Una.’* 


And a dreamer (di<l yon show him 
That same ])ic,tur(‘.) would (‘xelaim, 
“ ’Tis my aiig(;l, with a name I ” 


And a stranger, when he sees her 
In tljo street ev(m, smih*tli stilly, 
Just as you would at a lily. 


And all voit’es that address her 
Soften, sleeken every word, 
As if speaking to a bird. 


And all fancies yearn to cover 
The hartl earth wJiereon she passes, 
With tlie Ihyiuy-scented grasses. 


And all liearts do pray, “God love 
her!" 

Ay, ami always, in good sotUh, 

We may all be sure Hw norii. 


CONFESSIONS. 


Face to face in my chamber, my 
silent chamber, I saw her: 

God and she and 1 only, there I sate 
<lown U) draw Iier 

Soul through the clefts of (;onfession, 
“ Sp<‘;ik, I am holding thee fast, 

As the angel of resurrection shall do 
it at the last! " 

“ My cup is hlood-rcd 
Witli my sin," she said, 

“ And 1 pour it out to the bitter lees. 

As if the aTigels of judgimmt stood 
<)V(;r me strong at the last, 

Or as thou wert as these." 

II. 

When God smote his hands together, 
and struck out thysoul asaspark 

Into the organized glory of things, 
from ilc(ips of the dark, 

Say, diilst thou shine, didst thou 
burn, didst thou honor the 
power in the form, 

As the star doiis at night, or the fire¬ 
fly, or e\’en the little ground- 
w oriii ? 

“ 1 liave sinmal," she said, 

“ For my seed-light slu'd 
lias smouldered away from His first 
(h'.crees. 

The cypress praiseth the firofiy, the 
ground-leaf praiseth the worm: 
1 am viler tliau these." 

III. 

When God on that sin had pity, and 
did not trami)le thee.straiglit 

With liis wild rains beating and 
dreneliing thy light found inad¬ 
equate; 

When lie only sent thee the north 
wind, a little searching and 
chill, 

To tiuicken thy flame, — didst thou 
kindle and flash to the heights 
of Ills will ? 

“ I liav(i sinned," she said, 

“ Unqnic;ken<Ml, unspr<nul, 

My fire dropt down, and 1 w(q)t on 
my kiuH'.s: 

I only said of his winds of the north 
as r shrank from fheir chill, 
What delight is in these I " 


And if any painter drew her, 

He would paint her unaware 

With a halo round the hair.’* — Page 384* 
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IV. 

When God on that sin had pity, and 
did not meet it as such, 

But teninered the wind to thy uses, 
ana softened the world to thy 
touch, 

At least thou wast moved in thy soul, 
though, unable to jirove it afar, 

Thou couldat carry thy light like a 
jewel, not giving it out like a 
star? 

“ I have sinned,” she said, 

** And not merited 
The gift he gives, by the grace he 
secs ! 

The mine-cave praisctli the jewel, 
the hillside jiraiseth the star: 

I am vi'er than these.” 


V. 

Then I cried aloud in my passion, 
Unthankful and impotent crea¬ 
ture, 

To throw up thy scorn unto God 
through the reijts in thy beg¬ 
garly nature ! 

If he, the All-giving and Loving, is 
served so unduly, what tlnm 

Hast thou (lone to the weak and the 
false and the changing,—thy 
fellows of men 

“ I have loved,'' she said, 
(Words bowing her bead 
As the wind tlie wet acacia-trees) 

“ I saw God sitting above me, but I 
... I sate among men, 

And I have loved these.” 


VI. 

Again with a lifted voice, like a 
choral triimi)et, that Takes 

The lowest note oi a viol that trem¬ 
bles, and triumpliing breaks 

On the air ith it solemn and clear, 
“ Behold ! I bav'^e sinned not in 
this ! 

Where J loved, I have levied much 
and well: I have verily loved 
not amiss 

Let the living,” she said, 

“ Inquire of tlie deiul, 

In the house of the ]>ale-fronted 
images: 

M.v own true dead will answer for 
me, that I have not loved amiss 
In ijjy love for all these. 


VII. 

” The least touch of their hands In 
the morning, I keep it by day 
and by night; 

Their least stop on the stair, at the 
door, still throbs through me, 
if ever so light; 

Their least gift which they left to 
my chiidliood, far on in the 
long-ago years. 

Is now turned from a toy to a relio, 
and seen through the crj^stals 
of tears. 

Dig the snow,” she said, 

” For mv churchward bed; 

Yet 1, as I sleep, shall not fear to 
freeze, 

If one only of these my beloveds 
shall Jove me with heart-warm 
tears. 

As I have loved these 1 ” 


VIII. 

‘^If I angered any among them, from 
thenceforth my own life was 
sore; 

If I fell by chance from their pres¬ 
ence, I clung to their meiuory 
more: 

Their tender I often felt holy, their 
bitter I sometimes called sweet: 

Aud, whenever their heart has refused 
me, I fed I down straight at their 
feet. 

I have loved,” she said: 

” Man is weak, God is dread; 

Yet the weak man dies with his 
spirit at ease, 

Having poured such an unguent of 
love but once on tlie Saviour’s 
feet. 

As 1 lavished for these.” ^ 


IX. 

Go, I cried, thou hast chosen the hu¬ 
man, and b‘ft the divine ! 

Then, at least, have the human shared 
with thee their wild berry-wine ? 

Have they loved back tby love, and, 
when strangers approacbetl 
thee with blame, 

Have they covered thy fault Mith 
their kisses, and loved thee the 
same ? 

But she shrunk and said, 

** God over my head 
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LOVED ONCE, 


Must sweep in the wrath of his 
jinij»inent-Heas, 

If He sliall deal with me sinning hut 
<^>nly indeed the same, 

And no gentler than these.*' 


LOVED ONCE. 


I. 

I CLASSED, appraising once, 

Earth’s lamentable sounds, ■—tlie 
wo 11-ad ay, 

The jarring yea and na5% 

The fall of kisses on unanswering 
day, 

The sobbed farewell, the welcome 
inournfuller; , 

But all did leaven the air 
With a less bitter leaven of sure de¬ 
spair 

Than these words, I loved once.” 


IT. 

And who .saith “ I loA^ed once ” ? 
Not angels, whose clear eyes, love, 
love, foresee, 

Love, through eternity, 

And by To Love do apprehend To Be. 
Not God, called Lovic, his noble 
crown-name casting 
A light too broad for blasting: 

The great God changing not from 
everlasting, 

Saitli never, “I loved once.” 


in. 

Oh, never is ” Loved onck ” 

Thy word, thou Vietiin-Christ, mis¬ 
prized friend ! 

Thy cross ami curse may rend, 

But, having loved, thou lovest to the 
end. 

This is man’s saying, —man’s: too 
weak to move 

One sphered star above, 

Man desecrates the eternal God-word 
Love 

By bis No More and Once. 


IV. 

How say ye, “Wo loved once,’* 
Blasphemers ? Is your eartii not cold 
enow. 

Mourners, without that snow 7 
Ah, friemls, and would ye wrong 
each other so 7 

And could ye say of some whose 
love is known, 

Whose prayers have met your own, 
Whose t(‘ars have fallen for you, 
whose smiles have .shone 

So long, ‘‘We loved them once **? 


V. 

Could ye, ” We loved her once,” 
Say calm of me, sweet friends, when 
out of siglit 7 

When hearts of better right 
Stand in between me and your happy 
light? 

Or when, as dowers kept too long in 
the shade, 

Ye find my colors fade, 

And all that is not love in me de¬ 
cayed ? 

Such words, ■— Ye loved mo once I 


vt. 

Could yo, “ We loved her once,” 
Say cold of me when further put 
away 

lu earth’s sepulchral clay, 

When mute the lips which deprecate 
to-day 7 

Not so I not tlien — least then 1 When 
lifti is shriven, 

And death’s full joy is given, 

Of those who sit and love you up in 
heaven, 

Say no^^ “We loved them once.’* 


VTI. 

Say never, ye Iove<l once: 

God i.s too near above, the grave, be¬ 
neath, 

And all our moments breathe 

Too quick in mysteries of life and 
death 

For sneh a word. The eternities 
avenge 

Affections light of range. 

There comes no change to justify 
that change, 

Whatever comes,—Loved once 1 
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vin. 

And yet that same word once 
Is humanly acceptive. Kings have 
said, 

Shaking a discrowned head, 

“We ruled once,” — dotardwS, “ Wc 
omu) taught and led; ” 

Cripples on<;e danced i’ the vines; 
and har<ls approvtui 

Were once hy scornings move<l: 
But love strikes one hour — love ! 
those iu'vvr loved 

Who dream that the^^ loved once. 


THE HOUSE OF CIX)UDS. 


I WOULD huild a cloudy house 
For my thoughts to live in 
When for earth too fancy^loose, 
And too low fur heaven. 

Hush ! I talk ipy dream aloud, 

I build it bright to see; 

I build it on the moonlit cloud 
To which 1 looked with thee, 

II. 

Cloud-walls of the morning’s gray, 
Faced with amber column, 
Crowned with crimson cupola 
Froin a sunset solemn: 

May-mists for the casements fetch, 
Pale and glimmering, 

With a sunbeam hid in each, 

And a smell of spring. 

III. 

Build the entrance high and proud, 
Darkening, and then brightening. 
Of a riven thunder-cloud, 

Veined by the lightning: 

Use one with an iris-stain 
For the door so thin, 

Turning to a sound like rain 
As 1 enter in. 

IV. 

Build a spacious hall thereby 
Boldly, never fearing; 

Use the blue place of the sky 
Which the wind is clearing: 


Branched with corridors sublime, 
Flecked witli winding stairs, 
Such as children wish to climb 
Following their own prayers. 


V. 

In the mutest of the house 
1 will have my chamber; 
Silence at the door shall use 
Evening’s light of amber, 
Solemnizing every mood, 
Softening in degree. 
Turning sadness into good 
As I turn the key. 


VI. 

Be my chamber tapestried 
With the showers of summer, 
Closti, but soundless, glorified 
When tlie sunbeams come here 
Wandering harpers, harping on 
Waters stringed for such, 
Drawing color fur a tune. 

With a vibrant touch. 


VII. 

Bring a shadow green and still 
From tlie. ehestnut-forest; 

Bring a jmrple from the hill 
Wlien the lieat is sorest; 

Sjiread ihcm out from wall to wall, 
Carl >et-wo VC ar( )U n d, 

Whereupon the foot sliall fall 
In light instead of sound. 


VIII 

Bring fantastic cloudlets home 
From the noontide zenith, 

Ranged for sculptures round the room, 
Named as Fancy wcenetli; * 

Some be Jiinos without eyes, 

Naiads without sources; 

Some be birds of paradise; 

Some, Olympian horses. 


IX. 

Bring the dews the hir<l8 shake off 
Waking in the hedges; 

Those too, perfumed for a proof, 
From the lili' s’ edges; 

From our England’s field and moor 
Bring them calm and white in, 
Whence to form a mirror pure 
For love’s self-delighting. 
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A SABBATH MOBNfNG AT SEA, 


X. 

Brinpj a ffray cloud from the east, 
Where the lark is sinf^injnj, 
(Somethin" of theso)i"at li^ast 
IJnlost in the brin^iii";) 

That shall Ix' a niomin^-t'hair 
Poet-dream may sit in 
When it hians out on the air, 
Unrhyrned aiid unwritten. 

XT. 

Brinp: the red cloud from tlie sun, 
While he sink('tli, c.atch it; 

That shall he a (‘ouch, with one 
Si(hdon" star to watch it,— 

Fit for poet’s lin(*,st t hought 
At the eurft'AV sound in"; 

Things unseen being J)rought 

Than the senm around hiin. 


xri. 

Poet’s thought, not poed’s sigh — 
’Las, t lu*y couK^ together ! 
Cloudy walls divide and My, 

As in Ajjril w«',ath('r. 

Cupola and column pnmd, 
Striictur(3 hriglit to S(‘e, 

Gone ! exc(*,pt that Jiiooulit cloud 
To which 1 looked with (live.. 


XIII. 

Let them I Wijx^ such visionings 
From tile fancy’s carted; 

Lov(‘, secures soim' fairer things 
Dowered with his immortal. 

Tlio^ sun may darkim, luuiv'^en be 
bowed; 

But. still nncliangtid shall be, 

Here, in my soul, that moonlit 
cloud 

To which I looked with tjiek 1 


A SABBATH .MOHNINO 
AT SEA. 


1 . 

The ship went on with solemn face; 
To meet the darkness on the deep 
The solemn ship went onward: 
I bowed down weary in the place; 


For parting tears and present sleep 
Had weighed mine eyelids down¬ 
ward . 

IT. 

Thiek sleep which sluit all dreams 
from me, 

And kept my inner self apart. 

And quiet from emotion, 

Thmi brake away, and left me free, 
Made eonseious of a hninan heart 
Betwixt the heaven and ocean. 


JIT. 

The new sight, the new wondrous 
sight! 

Tlie wati'rs round me, turbulent, 
Th<‘ skies impassive o’er me, 

Calm in a moonhiss, sunless light, 
Half-glorilied by that intent 
Of holding thi^ day-glory 1 


IV. 

Two pale thin ( lends did stand upon 
The ine(‘ting line of sc'a and sky, 
With as])<‘ct still and mystic.: 

I think they did fon^si^c th<*. sun, 

And nested on tluur prophecy 
In (luictude majestic, 

V. 

Then flnsl khI to radiance wliere they 
stood. 

Like staliK's by the ojicm tomb 
Of shining saints h.alf ris(*n. 

Tli(‘ sun ! li(‘ came up to be vi(‘\vcd, 
And sky and sea madc! mighty room 
To inaugurate tlie vision. 

VI. 

I oft had seen the dawnlight run 
As r«nl wine through the liills. and 
hnrak 

Tlirough many a mist’s inurning; 
But licre no earth profaned the sun: 
Heaven, oe<‘an, did alone partake 
The sacrament of morning, 

VTI. 

Away with thoughts fantastical ! 

I would he hiimhle to my worth, 
S(‘lf-giianled as sidf-douhtcui: 
Though h<‘re TU) (earthly shadows fall, 
I, joying, gri(!ving without (*arth, 

1 May deaucrato without it. 
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VIII. 

God’s sabbath morning sweejis the 
waves; 

I would not praise the i)ageant high, 
Yet miss tlio dedicature: 

I, carried toward the sunless graves 
By force of natural things —should 

Exult in only nature ? 

IX 

And could I bear to sit alone 
’JMid Nature’s tixed benignities. 
While my warm pulse wjis mov¬ 
ing ? 

Too dark thou art, O glittering sun, 
Too strait ye are, (‘aj>aeious seas, 

To sat.'sfy the loving ! 

X. 

It seems a better lot than so 
To sit with frie.nds beneath the 
bee.eh, 

And feel them dear and dearer; 
Or follow childriMi as tlu'.v g(' 

111 i)r('tty ]>airs, • with softened 
sj>eeeh. 

As tlie church-bells ring nearer. 

XI. 

Love mo, sweet friends, this sabbath 
day ! 

The sea sings round me while ye 
roll 

Afar the hymn unalt<ir(*d. 

And kneel wluu’e onee I knelt to ])ray, 
And bless me d(ieper in the siuil, 
Bec^au.se the voice has faltered. 

xii 

And though this sabbath comes to me 
Without the stoled minister, 

Or chanting c.ungregation, 

God’s Spirit brings communion, Hk 
W ho brooded soft on waters drear. 
Creator on creation. 

XIII. 

Himself, I think, shall draw mo 
higher, 

Where keep the saints with harj) 
and song 

An endless sabbath morning; 

And on that sea commixed with fire 
Oft drop their eyelids, raised too 
long 

To the full Godhead’s burning. 


A FLOWER IN A LET¬ 
TER. 


I. 

My lonely chamber next tbo sea 
Is full of many fiowers sot free 
By summer’s earliest duty: 

Dear friends upon the garden-walk 
Might stop amid their fondest talk 
To pull the least in beauty. 

II. 

A thousand flowi^rs, each seeming ono, 
That htarnt by gazing on the sun 
To counterfeit his shining; 

Within wliose lea\’{*.s tlu^ holy dew 
That falls from heaven has won anew 
A glory in declining. 

Ill 

lied roses, used to praises long, 
Content(;(i with the [loel'.s song, 

Tli(‘ nightingale’s Ixcngover; 

And lili<‘H wliitc*,, i)re])are(l to touch 
The whitest thought, nor soil it much, 
Of tlrcamer tunie.d to lover. 

IV. 

violets, .you liken to 
Tile kin(h-‘sr eyes that look on you, 
Witliout a thought disloyal; 

And cactuses a (luemi migiit don, 

If w(‘ary of a gohhui crown. 

And .still ap])ear as royal. 

V. 

Pansies for ladies all, — 1 wis 
That none xvho w<‘,ar such brooches 
miss 

A jewel in tlie mirror; 

And tulips, eliildrim love to stretch 
Tluur lingers down, to feel in each 
Its beauty’s secret nearer. 

VI. 

Love’s language may be talked with 
til esc: 

To work out choicest sentences. 

No hlo.s.soms can be ineeler; 

And, such being used in Eastern bow¬ 
ers. 

Young maids may wonder if the fiow¬ 
ers 

Or meanings be the sweeter. 
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VII. 

And, ancli stn^wri boforn abride, 

Her littb* foot may turn asi<b*, 

Their lonf»«‘r bloom di'-ereeinj', 
TTidess Home voic(*,’s whisjaTed sound 
Bhoiild make Ijer j^aze upon the 
ground 

Too earnently for seeing. 

vrii. 

And, sueli laung seattered on a grai^e, 
Whoever rrioiirmdb tliere. may have 
A ty]>e V hieh seenu'tli worthy 
Of that fair body Iiid Ixdow, 

Whi(di bJoojmM] ()n e.‘irt )i a time ago, 
Then perislied as the earthy. 

IX. 

And sueh lieing wreatlKatfor worldly 
feast, 

Across the brimming cup some guest, 
Th(‘ir raini)o\v colors viewing, 

May feel tliem with a sil{mt start, 

The covenant his cliildisli heart 
With Nature made,, renewing. 

X. 

No flowers our gardened England 
bath 

To inatcli with these in bloom and 
breath, 

Whicli frtun the world are biding 
In sunny Devon moist with rills,— 

A nunnery of cloist(‘re<l hills, 

The elements lu'esiding. 

XI. 

By Loddon’s stream the, flowers are 
fair 

That meet onc^ gifted lady's care 
With j)rodigal rewarding, 

(For beauty is too used to run 
To Mitford’s bow<^r, to want the sun 
To light her through the garden). 

XII 

But here, all summer.s are comj>rised; 
The nightly frosts slu-ink exorcised 
B(;fore the ]>ri(!stly inoonsliine; 

And ev<*ry wind with stoled feet, 

In wandering down the alleys sweet, 
Steps lightly on the sunshine, 

XIII. 

And (having promised Harpocrate 
Anumg the nodding rost^s that 
No harm shall toueh his daughters) 


Gives quite away the rushing sound 
He dares nrd iis(‘ npf)n sueh ground, 
To ever-trickling waiters 


XIV. 

Yet sun and wind ! what ran ye do 
But make the leaves more brightly 
show 

In posies newly gathered? 
r look away from all your best, 

To oiui poor flower unlike tlie rest,— 
A little flower half withered. 


XV. 

I do not think it ever was 
A ]>rotty flower, — to make the grass 
Look gretmer wherc^ it nuldeiUHl; 
And now it seems ashamed to be 
Alone, in all this com])any. 

Of aspect shrunk and saddened, 


XVI. 

A ehamher-window ^\^'ls tlie spot 
It gniw in from a gard<m-pot, 
Among th(' <Mty shadows: 

If any, tending it, might semn 
To smile, ’twas only in a dream 
Of uature in the meadows. 


XVTI. 

How coldly on its lu^ad <1id fall 
The snnsliim* from tlu‘ city-wall 
In pale refraetion driven ! 

II ow sadly ])lashed ui)ou its heaves 
The, raindrops, losing in the (uives 
The first sweet, news of lieavim I 


xviii. 

And those who planted gathered it 
In gamesonit' or in loving fit, 

And S(mt it, as a t(fl\en 
Of what their city pleasures be, 

For one, in Devon by the sea 
And gardeii-hlooms, to look on, 

xrx. 

But SHK for whom the jest was meant, 
With a grave passion innocent 
lleeeivuig what was given, — 

Oli if her face she turned tlien, 

Let none say ’twas to gaztj again 
Upon the flowers of Devon 1 
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XX. 

Berauao, whatevfir virtue Iwclls 
In fxenial .ski<‘a, warm OTiicles 
For j^ardt-na brij^litiv spriiigin^j,— 
The fiower wliieh beneath your 

<‘-yes, 

B(dovo(l irieiids, to mini supplies 
A beauty wortliier 


THE MASK. 


I. 

I HAVE a smiling face, she said, 

I have a jest for all 1 ineet; 

I liave a garland for niy head, 

And all its llowers are sweet: 

And so you call imj gay, she said. 

II. 

Grief taught to me 'this smile, she 
said; 

And Wrong did teacli this jesting 
l.ohl; 

These llowers were j>luekod from gar- 
den-lxMl 

While a dc^ath-chime \vix» tolled: 

And wliat now will you say? she 
said. 

III. 

Behind no ])rison-grato, she said, 
Which slurs the sunshine half a 
mi hi, 

Live captives so unconiforted 
As souls beliind a smile. 

God’s pity let us i>ray, she said. 


IV. 

I know iny face is bright, she said; 

Such brightness dying suns diffuse; 
I bear upon my fondn^ad shed 
Tlie sign of Avhat I lose, 

The ending of my day, she said. 

V. 

If T dared leave this smile, slie said, 
And tak(‘ a moan iijion my mouth, 
And ti(} a eyi)ress round my head, 
And let iny tears run sniootli, 

It were the haiipicr way, she said. 


VI. 

And since that must not be, she said, 

1 fain your bitter world would 
leave 

How calmly, caliuly, Rinile the dead, 
Wlio do not, therefore, grieve I 

The 3 <ia of heaven is yea, slie said. 

VII. 

But in your bitier m orld, she said, 
Fa<x>joy‘s a <‘<)stly mask to wear; 

’Tis bought with [»ang8 long nourish** 
ed, 

Arni rounded to despair: 

Grief’s eariu'st makes life’s play, sli6 
said, 

VIII. 

Ye weep for those who weep? she 
said — 

Ah, fools ! T hid you pass them by. 

Go weep for those whose hearts have 
blcMl 

What time their eyes wore dry. 

Whom sadder ciin I say ? she said. 


CALLS ON THE HEART. 


Fher Hc'art, that singest to-day 
Bike a bird on tin', first green spray, 
AVilt tln)u go forth to the world, 
Wli(;re tln^ hawd-c liath his wing uu- 
furleci, 

To follow, perhaps, thy w'ay ? 
AVlien^ the tamer thine own will 
bind, f 

And, to make thee sing, will blind, 
While Die little liip grows for the free 
behind ? 

Heart, wilt thou go ? 

— * No, no I 

Free hearts arc better so." 

II. 

Tim work], thou hast heard it told, 
Has countc<lits rehher-gold, 

And the pi(U‘cs sti<‘k to tlie hand: 
Tin; wn)rld goes riding it fair and 
grand, 

While tlie truth is bought and 
sold: 
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World-voices east, world-voices 
west, 

Tlicy call tlieo, Heart, from thine 
early rest, 

“ Come hither, come hither, and bo 
our pfuest/* 

Heart, wilt thou go? 

— ‘ No, no I 

Good hearts are calmer so/* 


III. 

Who oalleth tliee, Heart ? World’s 
Strife, 

With a golden heft to his knife; 
World’s Mirth, with a tinger line 
That draws on a hoard iii wine 
Her hlood-re.d plans ol life,; 
World’s Gain, witli a Jtrow knit 
down; 

World’s Fame with a, laurel crown 
W’hie.h rustles most as the leaves turn 
brown; 

Heart, wilt thou go? 

— “ No, no ! 

Calm luiarte ar(‘, wiser so.” 


IV. 

Hast hoard that Proserpina 
(Once tooling) was snaleluid away 
To ])artako. th(‘, dark king’s seat. 
And the h'ars r:in last on her fe(‘t 
To think how Ike sun shone yes¬ 
terday ? 

With her ankh's sunken in asplHxh'l 
Slie wei)t for the roses of earth 
which fell 

From Tier lap when the w ild cardrav(‘ 
to hell. 

Heart, wilt thou go? 

— ” No, uo ! 

Wise hearts are wairmer so.” 


V. 

And what is this place not seen, 
Where liearts may hide s<‘rene, ? 

’Tis a fair still house wa*ll kept, 
Which humhh^ thoughts havciswa'pt, 
And holy prayi'rs made eh'an. 
There I sit with Lo^'e in the sun, 
And W(^ two never have done 
Singing sw'ect(!rsongs than are guessed 
by car.” 

Heart, wilt thou go? 

—” No, no I 

Warm hearts aie fuller so.” 


VI. I 

O Heart. 0 IjOvc, I fear \ 

Tliat love may be kept too near. I 
Ifast heard, O heart, that tale, I 
How I,,ove may he false and frail | 
To a heart oiieo liolden dear? | 
— ” Ihit this true love of mine I 

Clings fast as the clinging vine, f 

And inmglos pure as the grapes in ^ 
wine ’* I 

Heart, wilt thou go ? J 

— “ No, no ! j 

Full lieurls beat higher so.” f; 

ii 

VTl. J 

O Heart, O Love, hewMre ! | 

Lf)ok up, and boast not tlkcro; I 

For wdio has twirk'd at the pin ? | 

’Tis the World between Death and ^ 
Sin,- f 

The World and the world’s De- | 
spair ! 

And Deatli has quickened Ids pare \ 
To the lu'artli with a moekiug face, | 
Familiar as Love in Love's ow n iilaci), i 
Heart, wilt tliou go ? i 

— “ Still, no ! I 

Higli hearts must grieve even so.” I 


VIII. 

The house is w^aste to-day, — 

Tlie h^af lias ilropt fl'oin the spray, 
Tlie thorn ]>riekt through to the 
song: 

If sunniK'r doetli no wrong 
Th(i w inter will, thf'v say, 

Sing, Heart.! what h(*art replies? 

In vain W(‘. w ere ealm and wise, 

If the tears uiikisst^d stand on in our 
eyes. 

Heart, wilt thou go? 

— “ Ah, no 1 

Grieved hearts must break even 
so.” 

IX. 

irowdu’it all is not lost. 

Tlie w arm noon ends in frost, 

And w'orldly tongues of promise, 
Like .sliet*]>-bells die off from ns 
Oil tlu' desert hills cloinWrosst; 
Yet throngli the silence shall 
Pierce tlie death-angel’s call, 

And ” Come up Idtln^r,” ri'cover all. 
Heart, wait thou go ? 

-“I go! 

Broken hearts triumph so.*' 
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WISDOM UNAPPLIED. 


I. 

If I were thon, O butterfly ! 

And poised iny jnirple win" to spy 
Tho sweetest flowers that live and*die, 

IT. 

I would not waste iny strength on 
those, 

As thou; for suraincr has a <^los(‘, 
And ])ansies bloom not in the snows. 

III. 

If I were thoTi, O working bee I 
And all th;it honoy-gold 1 see 
Could delv('. from roses easily, 

IV. 

I would not hive it at man’s door, 

As thou, that heinlom of my store. 
Sliould make him rieh, and leave mo 
poor. 

V. 

If I were thr u, O eagle proud I 
And ser(*am(!(l the thunder back 
aloud, - 

And faeed tfio lightning from the 
cloud, 

VI. 

I wouhl not build my eyry-throne, 

As thou, upon a erumbiing stone 
Which the next storm may tramjile 
down. 

VI I. 

If I were thou, O gallant steed 1 
With pawing hoof and dancing head. 
And eye outrunning thine own speed, 

VIII. 

I wojild not ineeken to the rcu'n. 

As thou, nor smooth rny nostril plain 
From the glad desert’s snort and 
strain. 

IX. 

If I were thon, red-breasted bird, 
With song at slmt-up window heard, 
Like love’s sweet yes too long de¬ 
ferred, 


X, 

I would not overstay delight, 

As thou, but take a swallow-flight 
Till the new spring returned to sight. 


XI. 

While yet I spake, a touch was laid 
Upon my brow, whose jiride did fad© 
As thus, methought, an angel said, — 


XTT. 

“ If I were iho7f who sing’st this song, 
Most wise for others, and most strong 
In seeing right while doing wrong, 


XJII. 

I would not waste iny earcs, and 
choose, 

As thou, — to seiik what thou must 
lose. 

Such gains as perish in the use. 


XIV. 

“ I would not work whiire none can 
win, 

As ihoN ,—halfway ’twixt grief and 
sin, 

Ihit look above, and judge within. 


XV. 

“ T would not let my pulse beat high, 
As thon, — towards fame’s ri'gality, 
Nor yet in love’s great jeopardy. 


XVI. 

“ I would not champ the hard, cold bit, 
As thou, — of what the world thinks 
tit, 

Hut take God’s freedom, using it. 


XVII. 

“ I would not play earth’s winter out, 
As Hum, — but gird my soul about, 
And live for life past death and doubt. 


XVIII. 

“ Then sing, O singerl but allow. 
Beast, fly, and bird, called foolish 
now, 

Arc w'iae (for all thy scorn) as thou.** 
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MEMORY AND HOPE. 


Back-looktno Memory 
And proplKit Hojxj botli sprang from 
out tlie ground, — 

One, where the Hashing of cliorubic 
Hwortl 

Fell sad in Eden’vS ward; 

And one, from Eden earth within the 
soiiml 

Of the four rivers lapsing pleasantly, 
What time the ju-oiuise after curse was 
said: 

“Thy seed shall bruise his head.” 

n. 

Poor Memory’s brain is wild, 

As moonstruck by that (laming atmos¬ 
phere 

When she was born ; her deep eyes 
shim^ and slioiui 

With light tliat comiuendh sun 
And stars to waniuir pahmess, y<^ar by 
y<‘ar: 

With odorous gums she mixeth things 
dehhid; 

She tramphith <lown earth’s grasses 
green and sweet 

With her far-wandering feet. 

III. 

She nlue.keth many flowers, 

Their neauty on luir bosom’s coldness 
killing; 

She teacheth every melan<*holy S(jund 

To winds and waters round; 

She dropped,h P'ars with seed, where 
man is tilling 

The riigg(;d soil in his exhausted 
hours; 

She smileth — ah me! iu her smile 
doth go 

A mood of deeper woe. 

IV. 

Hope tripped on out of sight, 
OpowikmI with an Eden wreath she 
saw not wither, 

And went a-nodding through the wil- 
dirness, 

With brow that shone no less 
Than a sea-gull’s wing, brought nearer 
by rough weather, 

Searching the treeless rock lor Iruits 
ol light; 


Her fair, quick feet being armed from 
stones and cold 

By slippers of jiuro gold. 

V. 

Memory did Hope mnch wrong, 

And, wbih; she dreamed, lier slippers 
stole away; 

But still she wended on with mirth 
unhfcding, 

Although lK;r feet wore bleeding, 

Till Mtunory tracked her on a certain 
<lay, 

And with most evil ejms did search 
licr long 

And cruelly ; whereat she sank to 
ground 

Tn a stark deadly swound. 

VI. 

And so my Hope wt^o slain. 

Had it not ireeii that Thou wasl stand¬ 
ing n(‘ar, 

O Thou who saidest, “ Live,” to crea- 
tur<‘s lying 

In tlu'ir own blood, and dying ! 

ForThon luu* forehead to Tliiiie heart 
didst rear, 

Ami make its silent pulses sing again. 

Pouring a new light o’er her darkened 

1 eyno, % 

With tender tears from Thine. 


VII. 

Therefore my Mope an'iso 

From out h(‘rswouud, and gazed upon 
Thy fa(*(‘; 

And, meeting there that soft, subdu¬ 
ing look 

Which Peter’s spirit shook, 

Sauk downward in a rapture, to em¬ 
brace 

Thy pierced hands and feet with 
kisses close, 

And [u-ayed Thee to assist Iior over- 
more 

To “ reach the things before.’* 
vm. 

Then gavest Thou the smile 

WlieiK-e angel-wings thrill quick, like 
summ(‘T lightning, 

Vouchsafing nxst beside Thee, whore 
she never 

From I^ve and Faith may sever: 

Whereat the Eden crown she saw not 
whitening 
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A time aj^o, though whitening all the 
while, 

Beddeiied with life to hear the Voice 
which talked 
To Adam as he walked. 


HUMAN LIFE'S MYS- 
TE{{Y. 


I. 

"Wk sow the glehe, wc reap the corn, 
We huild the house wIku'c we may 
rest, 

And tlnm, at moments, suddenly 
We look up to the great wi(l( sky, 
liKjuiriug wherefores we were born,— 
For earnest, or for jtsst ? 


II. 

The senses folding thie.k and dark 
About the stiti<‘d soul within, 

We guess diviner things Ix^vond, 

And y(;arn to Hhem with' yearning 
fond: 

We strike out blindly to a mark 
Believed in, but not seen. 


in. 

Wo vibrate to the ]iant and thrill 
Wherewith Eternity has curled 
In serpent-twine about God’s si^at; 
While, freshening ujjward to his hud-. 
In gradual growth llis full-leaved will 
Exjiands from world to world. 


IV. 

And, in the tumult and excess 
Of act and passion under sun, 

We sometimes hear — oh, soft and far. 
As silver star did touch with star — 
The kiss of pence and righteousne.ss 
Through all things that are done. 


V. 

God keeps his holy iny-steries 
Ju.st on the outside of man’s dream; 
In diapason slow, we think 


To hear their pitiions rise and sink. 
While they float pure beneath bis eyes, 
JMke swans adown a stream. 


vr. 

Abstractions arc they, from the forms 
Of his great beauty ? exaltations 
From his great glory ? strong pre¬ 
visions 

Of what we shall be? intuitions 
Of what we an^, in cahus and storms 
Beyond our peace and passions ? 


VII. 

Things nameless! which in passing 
so 

Do stroke ns with a subtle grace; 
We say, “Who passes?” they are 
dumb; 

We caiiiu)t see them go or come, 
Th(‘ir touches fall soft, cold, as snow 
Upon a blind man’s face. 


vni. 

Yet, touching so, they draw above 
Our common thoughts to heaven's 
unknown, 

Our daily joy and pain advance 
To a divine signihcance. 

Our human love — O mortal love, 
That light is not its own 1 


IX. 

And sometimes horror chills our 
blood 

To b(^ so near such mystic things, 
And w(5 wrap round ns for defence 
Our purple mann(Ts, moods of sense, 
As angels from the faee of God 
Stand hidden in their wings. 


X. 

And sometimes through life’s heavy 
swnund 

We grope for them, Avith strangled 
breath 

Wo stretch our liands abroad, and try 
To reach them in onr agony. 

And widen so the broad life-wound 
Soon large enough for death. 
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A CHILD’S THOUGHT 
OF GOD. 


I. 

TriTCY say that God livos very high; 

But, if you look above the pines, 
You cannot see our God; and why? 

ii. 

And, if you dig down in the mines, 
You never see him in the gold; 
Though from him all that’s glory 
shines. 

iir. 

God is so good lie woarfl a fohl 
Of heav(ui and (‘arrh-ticross his face. 
Like secrets ke[)t for love, untold. 

IV. 

But still I feci that his einbrace 
Slides down by thrills through all 
things inad(‘., — 

, Through sight and sound of every 
place. 

V. 

Ah if my tender mother laid 
On my sliut lips her kis.ses’ pre.s- 
sure, 

Half waking me at night, and said 
“Who kisse<l you through the dark, 
dear guesser ? ” 


THE CLALH. 


I. 

Gkikf sate upon a rock and sighed 
one day, 

(Sighing is all her rest) 

** Well-away, wcll-away, ah well- 
away 1 ” 

As ocean l)eat the stone, did she her 
l)reiist, 

“ Ah well-away I ah me I alas, ah 
me I" 

Such sighing uttered she. 


u. 

A cloud spake out of heaven, as soft 
as rain 

That falls on water: “ Lo, 

The winds have wandered from mo! 
I remain 

Alone in tlie sky-waste, and cannot 
go 

To lean my whiteness on the moun¬ 
tain l)Uie 

Till wanted for more dew. 


rrr. 

“The snn has struck my brain to 
weary pea(’(',. 

Whereby constrained and nale 

I spin for liim a larger golden ncece 

Than Jason’s, yearning for as full a 
sail. 

Sweet Gri(‘f, when thou hast sighed 
to thy mind, 

Give me a sigh for wind, 

IV. 

And let it carry me adown the west.” 

Blit Lovti, who prostrated 

Lay at Grief’s foot, his lifted eyes 
possessed 

Of her full image, answered in her 
stead; 

“Now nay, now nay ! she shall not 
give away 

What is my wealth, for any Cloud 
that tlii'th: 

Wluin* Griid makes moan, 

Love claims his own, 

And therefore do I lie here night and 
day. 

And eke my life out with the breath 
she sigheth.” 


SONG OF THE ROSE. 

ATTRIUUTKI) TO aAPPHO. 
(From Achilles Tat tus.) 


If Zeus chose us a king of the flow* 
ers in his mirth. 

Ho would call to the rose, and would 
royally crown it, 
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For the rose, ho, the ro«e 1 is the 
grace of the earth, 

Is the light of the plants that are 
growing upon it: 

For the rose, no, the rose J is the eye 
of the flowers, 

Is the blush of the meadows that 
feel themselves fair, 

Is the lightning of beauty that strikes 
through the bow'ers 
On pale lovers who sit in the glow 
unaware. 

Ho, the roH<5 breathes of love I ho, the 
rose lifts the cup 

To the nul lijis of Cypris invoked 
for a guest! 

Ho, the rose, having curled its sweet 
leaves for the world, 

Takes delight in the motion its 
petals keep up. 

As they laugli to tlie wind as it laughs 
from the west I 


A DEAD ROSE. 


O ROSE, who dares to name thee ? 

No longer rosi^ate now', nor soft nor 
sweet, 

But pale and hard and dry as stubble 
wdieat, 

Kept Sdsven years in a. drawer, thy 
titles shame thee. 


II. 

The breeze that used to blow tliee 
Between tlie hedgerow thorns, and 
take away 

An odor up the lane to. la.st all day, 

If breathing now, unsweetened 
would forego thee. 

III. 

The sun that used to smite thee, 
And mix his glory in thy gorgeous 
urn, 

Till beam appeared to bloom, and 
liow'er to burn, 

If shining now, with not a hue would 
light thee. 


IV. 

The dew that used to wet thee, 
And, white first, grow' incarnadined 
because 

It lay upon thee where the crimson 
was, 

If dropping now, would darken 
where it met thee 

V. 

The fly that lit upon thee 
To stretch the tendrils of its tiny feet 
Along thy leaf’s pure edges after 
heat, 

If lighting now, would coldly 
overrun thee. 

VI. 

The bee that once did suck thee, 
And build Miy perfumed ambers up 
Ids hive, 

And swoon in thee for joy, till scarce 
alive, 

If passing now, would blindly over¬ 
look thee. 

vri. 

The lieart doth recognize tlioo, 
Alone, alone ! the heart doth smell 
thee sweet. 

Dotli view thee fair, doth judge thee 
most complete, 

Perceiving all those changes that 
disguise thee. 

VIIT. 

Yes, and the heart doth owe thee 
More love, dead ro.se, than to any 
ro.s(‘.s hold 

Which Julia wears at dances, smiling 
cohi: 

Lie still upon this heart which 
breaks below thee, ^ 


THE EXILE’S RETURN. 


1 . 

When from thee, weeping, I removed, 
And from my land for years, 

I thought not to return, beloved, 
With tho.se same parting tears. 

I come again to hill and lea 
Weeping for thee. 
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THE SLEEP. 


II. 

I clasped thine hand when standing 
last 

Upon the shore in sight. 

Tlu*. land is gre('n, th(‘- ship is fast, 

I shall he tliere to-night. 

1 shall he then^ — no longer wc — 

No more with thee I 


HI. 

Had I beheld the(i dead and still, 

I might mor<^ clearly know 
How heart of thiin^ could turn as chill 
As iK'arts hy natiin; so; 

How change could touch the falsc- 
liood-lreo 

And changeless thee. 


IV. 

But now thy fervid looks last seen 
Within my soul remain: 

'Tis hard to think that they have been, 
To he no more again; 

That I shall ^•ainly wait, ah mo I 
A wor<l from thee. 


V. 

I could not hear to look u]>on 
That mound of funeral clay 
Whore one sweet voice is silence, 
one 

Ethereal brow, d(*cay; 

Wherti all thy mortal i may see, 

But never time. 


VI. 

For thou art where all friends are 
gone 

Whos<' parting pain is o’er; 

Ainl T, who love and wecj) alone. 
Where thou wilt weep no more, 
Weep bitterly and sellishly 
For me, not thee. 


VII. 

I know, beloved, thou canst not know 
That I endure this pain; 

For saints in heaven, the Scriptures 
slunv, 

(’an never grieve again: 

And gritd known mine, even there, 
would be 

Still shared by thee. 


THE SLEEP. 


He prtveth His beloved sleep.’* — /*®, 
cxxvii. 2 

I. 

Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Ti<;rne inward into souls afar 
Along the rsalmist’s music deep, 

Now tell me if that any is, 

For gift or grace, suri)assing this, — 
“lie giveth His beloved sleep." 

II. 

What would we give to our beloved? 
The hero’s heart to bo unmoved, 

The poet’s star-timed harp to sweep, 
The. patriot’s voice to teami and rouse, 
The monarch’s crown to light the 
brows ? — 

Ho giveth llis beloved sleep. 

III. 

What do we give to our bedoved ? 

A little faith all nndisprov(*.<l, 

A little^ dust to ov(!rvv(mp, 

And bitter m(U)iorit‘S to make 

The wlioh? earth blast(>d for onr sake: 

Jfe giveth llis beloved sleep. 

rv. 

" Sleep .soft, Ixdoved I " we sometimes 
say, 

Wlio liavci) no tune to charm away 
Sad dreams tliat through the eyelids 
creep; 

l»iit nc'v<‘r dohdul dream again 
Shall break rla‘ happy slumber when 
He giveth His beloved sleep. 

V. 

O earth, so full of dreary noises I 
O men with wailing in your voices 1 
O delved gohl the; wallers heap I 
() strifta O curse, that o’ef it fall I 
God strik<*.s a Sihmee through you all, 
And giveth His beloved sleep. 

VI, 

His dews drop mutely on the hill, 

His cloud above it saileth still, 
Though on its slope men sow and 
rea]i: 

More softly tlian the dew is shed, 

, Or cloud is floated overhead, 

I He giveth His beloved sleep. 


COWPER^S GRAVE. 


m 


VII, 

Ay, inen may wonder while tliey scan 
A living, thinking, feeling man 
Confirmed iu sueli a rest to keep; 

But angels say, and through I ho word 
I think their happy smile is hc«vd, 

“ He givelh His beloved slee]).’* 

VTIT 

For me, my hejiirt that erst did go 
Most like, a tired <‘hilil at a show, 

Tliat s(i(\s throng]i tears the mum¬ 
mers leaj). 

Would now its wearied vision close, 
Would chihllike on His Iovmj re*i)oso 
Who giveth His beloved sleep. 

IX. 

And friends, dear friends, when it 
shall be 

That tljis low breatli is gone from me, 
And round my bier ye come to wciep. 
Let oiKi most loving of you all, 

Say, “ Not a t<‘ar must o’er ]wv fall 1 
He giveth His belovM sleep.’’ 


THE iMEASUHE, 


“no comprehended the dust of tlio eartli in a 
measure Jsa. xl. 

“ Thou Kivest them tears to drink in anicasure 
Ixxx. 

I. 

Goi) the Creator, with a pulseless 
hand 

Of iinoriginated |H)wer, hath weighed 
The dust of earth and ttjars of man in 
one 

Measure, ami by one weight: 

So saith his holy bogk. 

n. 

Shall we, then, wJio have issued from 
the dust, 

And there return —shall wo who foil 
for dnst 

And wrap our winnings in this dusty 
life, 

^ I bcHieve that the word occurs in no 
other purl uf the Hebrew Scriptures. 


Say, “ No more tears, Lord God ! 

The measure runneth o’er ? 

III. 

O Holder of the balance, laughest 
tliou ? 

Nay, Lord ! be gentler to our foolish¬ 
ness, 

For liis sake who assumed our dust, 
and turns 

On tluHi i)athetic eyes 

Still moistened with our tears. 

IV. 

And teach ns, O our Father, while wo 
weep, 

To look in i)atien(Je ui>on earth, and 
h'arn — 

Waiting, in that meek gesture, till ol 
last 

These tearful eyes Im filled 

With the dry dust of death. 


COWPEirS GRAVE. 


I. 

It is a place where poets crowned 
may feel the heart’s d(H'aying; 

It is a i)la(;e where hai>i>y saints may 
we(!p amid their nraying: 

Yet let the grief and humbhmess as 
low as sihuie.e languish: 

Eartli surely now may give her calm 
to whom she gave her anguish. 

II. 

O poets, from a mania(',’s toiigue^was 
pounul the deathless singing I 

O Christians, at your cross of hope a 
hop(‘lcss liand was (dinging ! 

O men, this man in hrotlKirhoou your 
weary paths beguiling, 

Groaned inly wliile he taught you 
j)(‘aoe, and died while ye were 
smiling I 

in. 

And now, wimt time ye all may read 
through dimming t(^ars his story, 

How discord on the music fell, and 
darkness on the glory, 
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COWPER^S GRAVE, 


And liow when, one by one, sweet 
sounds and wandering lights 
departed, 

Ho wore no le,ss a loving face because 
so broken-hearted, 


IV. 

He shall be strong to sanctify the 
I)(>et’s high vocation, 

And bow the nic<'k(\st Christian down 
in meeker a<loration; 

Nor ever sliall he be, in praise, by 
wise or good forsaken, 

Named softly as the liousehold name 
of one whom God hath taken. 


V. 

With quiet sadness and no gloom I 
learn to think ii>)on liim, 

With nn‘ekness that, is gratefulness to 
God whose heaven hath won 
him, 

Who snlTcred once the inadness-oloud 
to His own love to blind him; 

But g«nitl.v hid the blind along wlitirc 
breath and bird could find him, 


VI 

And wrought within his shattered 
brain such (piie.k ]>oetic siiiises 
As hills have language for, and stars, 
harmonious i 11 llueiici^s: 

The imlse of dew upon tlie grass kept 
i his within its number, 

' And silent shadows from the trees rc- 
I freshed him like a slumber. 


VII. 

Wild, timid hares were drawn from 
wooils to share his home-ca¬ 
resses, 

Uplooking to his hninaii eyes with 
sylvan tendern<jsses: 

The very world, by God’s constraint, 
from falsehood’s ways remov¬ 
ing. 

Its women and its men became, be¬ 
side him, true and loving. 

VIII. 

And tliougfi, in blindness, he re¬ 
mained unconscious of that 
guiding, 

And things provided came without 
the sweet sense of i>roviding, 


He testified this solemn truth, while | 
frenzy desolated, j 

— Nor man nor nature satisfies whom | 
only God created. 1 

IX. I 

Like a sick child that knoweth not ? 

his mother while she blesses, ? 
And drops upon his burning brow ; 

the coolness of her kisses; i 

That turns his fevered eyes around — 

“My mother 1 where’s my ' 
mother?” ' 

As if su(;h tender words and deeds 
could come from any other I — 


X. 

The fever gone, with leaps of heart 
lie s(ies her bending o’er him, 
Her face all pale from watchful love, 
— the unweary love she boro 
him ! — 

Thus wokf‘ the poet from the drt^am 
liis life’s long fever gave him, 
Beneath those deei) pathetic Eyes 
which closed lu death to save 
him. 


XI. 

Thus? oh, not thuf^! no tyjie of earth 
can image that awaking 
Wherein he S(‘arccly heard the chant 
of se.va\»hH round him \)reaking, 
Or felt th(5 iKuv immortal throb of 
soul from body parted, 
lint felt thos(i eyes alone, and knew, 
■— ” Mfj Saviour I not deserted I ” 


xir, 

Desert(;d 1 Who hath dreamt, that 
wlum the cross in darkness 
r<‘Sted, 

Upon tlie Victim’s hidden face no love 
was maniff'Sted ? 

What frantic hands outstriitched have 
e’er the atoning drops averted ? 

What tears have washed them from 
the soul, that one should be de¬ 
serted ? 


xiir. 

Peserted I God could separate from 
liis own essence rather; 

And Adam’s situs ham swept between 
the righteous Son and Father: 


THE PET NAME, 
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Yea, once Immanuers orphaned cry 
his univ^erse liath shaken — 

It went nn single, ec.holess, “My 
God, 1 am forsaken ! ’ ’ 


XIV. 

It wont np from the Holy's lips amid 
his lost cT(3atioTi, 

That of the lost no son should use 
thosf‘> words of desolation; 

That earth’s worst frenzies, marring? 

should mar not liope’s 
fruition; 

And I, on Cowper’s jijrave, should see 
his rapture in a vision. 


THE WEAKEST THING. 


I. 

Wnirn is the wcak(\s’t thing of all 
Mine lu'urt can ]K»nd(‘r? 

The sun a little cloud can pall 
With darkn<‘ss yonder? 

The <‘lond a littl<3 wind can move 
WhcrcTc'r it list('th ? 

The wind a litth*. leaf above, 
Though sear, resisteth ? 


II. 

Wliat time that Yel.'’owleaf was green 
My days were gladder; 

But now, whatever sjniiig may mean, 
I must grow sadder. 

Ah me 1 ji Zre/Witli sighs can wring 
My lips asund('r ? 

Then is mine In^art the w'eakest thing 
Itself can ]>oiidcr. 


III. » 

Yet, heart, when sun and clond are 
pined 

And drop together, 

And, at a blast w'hieh is not wind, 
The forests wither, 

Thou, from the darkening deathly 
curse, 

To glory breakest, — 

The strongest of the imiverso 
Guarding the weakest! 


THE PKF NAME. 


“ The nnnio 

Which from titbir lips seemed a mresfl.** 

Miss Aiitfoku’s Dramatic Scenes, 

I. 

T HAVE a name, a little name, 
lincaderu'tcd for tlie ear, 

UidionortHl by ancestral eJaim, 
UnsaiuGitied l)V prayer and psalm 
The solemn font aiiear. 

II. 

It 11(3V(3r did to pager, wove 
For gay romanc(; Ixdong; 

It ii(‘V(T d(Mlirat(3 did move 
As “ Sacliari.ssa ” unto love, 

“ Oriuda,” unto song. 

III . 

Though T w rite hooks, it will he read 
Upon t}H3 lcav(3S of none; 

Ami afteiwvard, when 1 am dead, 

Will ne’er he graved, for sight or 
tread, 

Across my fuiH^ral-stono. 

IV. 

This name, whoever chance to call, 
Perhaps your smile may win: 

Nay, do not smile ! mine eyidida fall 
Ov(.‘r mine (‘-yes, and hud withal 
The smhhm tears witliin. 

V. 

Is there a leaf tliat greenly grows 
Wheni summer inca<k)W"S bloom, 
P,ut gatheiuuh the winter snows. 

And (iiangctli to tin; hue of llmse, 

Tf lasting till they (;oine ? * 

VI. 

Is there a word, or jest, or game, 

But tiiiKi incrusUilh round 
With sad ass(jciate thought the same? 
And so to me iny ^'e^y name 
Assumes a mournful sound. 

VII. 

My hroth(!r gave that luMiic, to mo 
Wh(‘n we were ehildreii twain, 
Wlien names acquin^d haptismally 
Were liard to utter, as to see 
That life had any pain. 
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THE MOURNING MOTHER, 


VIII. 


THE MOURNING MOTHER 


No Bhado was on ns tht^n, save one 
Of eliestnnts from the lull ; 

And through the word our laugh did 
( run 

As part thereof: the mirth being 
done, 

He calls me by it still. 

IX. 

! Nay, do not smile ! I hear in it 
What none of you can hear,— 

The talk upon the willow seat, 

The bird and wind that did repeat 
Around our human cheer. 


X. 

I hear the birthday’s noisy bliss. 

My sisti'Ts’ wofxlland glee; 

My fatlu^r’s j)raiH<j I did not miss, 
Wluni, stooj)ingduwn, lui cared to kiss 
The poet at his kru^e, — 


XT. 

And voices which, to name me, aye 
Their ttnid(Test tones were kecip- 
ing — 

To soiiKi I iK'ver more can say 
An answer till (lod wijx'.s away 
ill heaven tliese droi)S of weeping. 


xir. 


(OF THE DEAD BLIND.) 


I. 

Dost thou ween, mourning mother, 
For thy blind boy in grave ? 

That no more with each other, 

Sweet counsel yo can have ? 

That he, left dark by nature, 

Can never mori^ be led 
By thee, maternal creature, 

Along smootli paths instead? 

That thou eanst no more show him 
Tlu; sunshine, by tin; lieat; 

The river’s silviir flowing, 

By murlniirs at his feet ? 

The foliage, by its eoolin^ss; 

The ros(\s, by tlnn’r siindl; 

And all (treat j<nrs fiilruiss, 

By 1a)\'<‘.’m invisihh? ? 

We(‘pest tlion to Indiold not 
His meek blind eyes again,— 
(doH(‘d doorways wliieh w<«r(i folded, 
And ]>rayed against in vain, 

And un(l(U’ whieli sat(^ smiling 
Tlie child-montli (‘vctrinore, 

As o»n‘ who wat.cl»(‘th, wiling 
Tlu' tiimt \>y, at a door? 

And we(‘]M*st thou to feetl not 
His clinging hand on thine, 

Whi(!h n(»w, at dream-time, will not 
Its (“.old toiudi disintwiiKi ? 


My name to me a sadness w(‘ars; 

No mnrinnrs cross my mind — 

Now (lod be thauk(‘d for these thick 
tears 

Wlii<’h show, of those departed years, 
Sweet memories left behind. 


And wec]>cst tlinu still ofb'r, 

Oh, never inorci to mark 
His low soft words, made softer 
By s]>oaking in the dark ? 

Weep on, thou mourning mother I 


xin. 

Now God li<^ thanked for years in¬ 
wrought 

With love which softens yet; 

Now God be thanked for every 
thought 

Whi(di is so tender it has caught 
Earth’s guerdon of regret. 


XIV. 

Earth saddens, never shall remove 
Affe(g,ion3 pundy given; 

And (den that mortal grief shall prove 
The immortality of love, 

And heighteu it with heuveu. 


IT. 

But sinc(‘. to him, when living, 
Thou wast both sun and moon. 
Look o’er his gTav(% surviving, 
From a high s]>liere alone: 
Sustain that exaltation, 

Expand that tcinhw light, 

And hold in mother-passion 
Thy hhtssed in thy sight. 

Se(i how h<3 went out straightway 
From Mie dark world he knew — 
No twilight in the gah'way 
To nnaliate 'twixt the two — 
Into the sudden glory, 

Out of the dark lie trod, 
Deiiarting from before the(3 
At ouee to light and Oujo I 



A VALEDICTION. 
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And cannot reach thee so. 

Alas, I can but teach thee I 
God be witl) tliee, my beloved God 
bo with thee 1 


For the first face, i)cholding 
The Christ’s in its divine, 

For the first place, the golden 
And tideless hyaline, 

With trees at lasting summer 
That rock to songful sound, 

While ang(fis the new-comer 
Wra}) a still smile around. 

Oh, in the blessed psalm now, 

His happy voice he tries, 

Spreading a fhit.'ker j)alm-bough 
Than others o’er his eyes I 
Yet still, in all the singing, 

Thinks haply of thy song, 

Which, in his life’s first s])ringing, 
Sang to him all mght long; 

And wishes it lieside him. 

With kissing lijjs tliat cool 
And soft did ovcrglide him, 

To make the swetdness full. 

Look uj», O mourning mother t 
Thy blind boy walks in light: 

Ye wait for one another 
Before God’s infinite. 

But thou art now tin; darkest, 

Thou mother left below; 

Thou, the sole blind,'—tlioii murk¬ 
est, 

Content that it he so, — 

Until yc two have meeting 
Where lieav(Mi\s p<‘arl-gate is. 

And /e shall lead thy feed in, 

As onee thou leddest A/.s. 

Wait on, thou mourning mother I 


A VALEDICTION. 


God be with thee, my beloved — Goi> 
be with thee I 

Else alone thou goest forth. 

Thy fac^e unto the north. 

Moor and pleasanee all around thee 
and beneath thee 
Looking equal in one snow; 

While [, who try to reaeh theo. 
Vainly follow, vainly follow, 

Witli tUo farewell and the hollo, 


ir. 

Can I teach thco, ray beloved— can 
I teach tlKM! ? 

If 1 said, “ Go left or right,” 

The counsel would be liglit. 

The wisdom poor of all that could en¬ 
rich thee; 

My riglit would show like left; 

My raising would depress thee. 

My <di(U<‘e of light would blind thee» 
Of way, would leave behind theo, 

Of (uul, would l(*iive bereft. 

Alas, I can but bless tliee 1 
May Goi> t(‘a(;b thee, my beloved — 
may Goi> teach thco I 


in. 

Can I bless tliee, my helovkl— can I 
bl(*ss thee ? 

What blessing word can I 
From mine own tears keep dry ? 

What flowers grow in my field where¬ 
with to dress thee ? 

My good r(averts to ill; 

My ealmnesses would move theo, 
My softnesses would prick thee, 

My bindings up would bri^ak thee, 
My crownings, curse and kill. 

Alas, 1 (*an but love thee I 

May Goi> bless thee, my beloved — 
may God bless thee I 


IV. 

Can I love thee, my beloved — can I 
love thee ? 

And is like love, to stand 
M^ith no help in my hand, 

When strong as death 1 fain w^ould 
watch above thee ? 

My love-kiss eau dimy 
No tear that falls beneath it; 

Mine oatli of love (;an swear thee 
From no ill that comes near thee. 
And tboii diest while I breathe it. 
And /—I can hut die 1 
May God love thee, my belovM — 
may God love thee I 
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LESSONS FROM THE CORSE. 


LESSONS FROM THE 
GORSE. 


” To win the secret of a weed’s plain heart.” 

J.OWKLL. 


I. 


Mountain p:or.s(3S, over golden, 
Cankered not the whole year long, 
Do ye teach us to be strong, 
Howsoever i)rie-ked and liolden, 
Like your thorny blooms, and so 
Trodinm on by rain and snow, 

Up the hillside of tliis life, as bleak 
as where ye grow ? 


u. 

Mountain blossoms, shining blos¬ 
soms, 

Do ye tea(di us to be glad 
When no summer ran be had, 
Blooming in our inward bosoms? — 
Ye whom God preserveth still, 

Set as lights upon a hill, 

Tokens to the wintry earth that beau¬ 
ty liveth still. 

m. 

Mountain gorses, do ye teach ua 
From that acad(unic chair 
Canoi)ied with azun^ air, 

That the wisest word man reaches 
Is the humbl(‘st he c‘an spcuik? — 
Ye who live on mountain peak. 

Yet live low along the ground, be¬ 
side the grasses meek. 


II. 

When the viols played their best, 
Lamps above, and laughs l>elow, 
Ij()vp irie sounded like a jest, 

Fit for yaSt or fit for no, 

III. 

Call me false, or call me free, 

Vow, whatever light may shine, 
No man on your face shall see 
Any grief for change on mine. 


Yet the sin is on us both; 

Time to dance is not to woo: 
Wooing light makes tickle troth, 
Scorn of rue recoils on you. 


V. 

Learn to win a lady’s faith 
Nobly, as the thing is high, 

Bravely, as for life and death, 
With a loyal gravity. 

VI. 

Lead her from the festive hoards, 
Point her to the starry skies; 

Guard her byyonr truthful words 
Pure from courtship’s flatteries. 

VII. 

By your truth she shall he true, 
Ever true, as wives of yore; 

And her yvH oru'.e said to you 
Shall be yes forevermore. 


IV. 

Mountain gorses, since Linnaeus 
Knelt beside you on the sod. 

For your beauty thanking God, 

For your teaching, ye should .see us 
Bowing in prostration new ! 
Whence arisen, if one or two 
Drot).s he on our cheeks, O world, 
they are nut tears, but dew. 


THE LADY’S YES. 


** Yks,” I answered you last night; 

“ No,” this morning, sir, 1 say: 
Colors seen by eandle-light 
Will not look tlie same by day. 


A WOMAN’S SHORTCOM- 
iN(;s. 


She has laughed as softly as if she 
sighed, 

She has counted six and over. 

Of a purse well filled, and a heart well 
tried — 

Oh each a worthy lover 1 
They “give her time;” for her soul 
must slip 

Where the world has set the groov- 
ing: 

She will lie to none with her fair red 
lip — 

But love aeeks truer loving. 



A MAN*S REQUIRKMENTB, 
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ir. 

She tromhles her fan in a sweetness 
dumb, 

As lier thoughts were beyond re¬ 
call iiig, 

Witli a glance for one, and a glance 
for fiojnc. 

From her eyelids rising and falling; 

Speaks common vvonls with a blush¬ 
ful air, 

Hears bold words, iinreproving; 

Ibit heTsilence says— what she never 
will sw(^ar — 

And love seeks bettiir loving. 


rn. 

Go, lady, lean to the night-guitar, 

And dro}» a smihi to th(‘ briiiger, 
Then smile as sweetly, when he is far. 
At the voi(uj of an indoor sing(;r. 
Bask teiuUudy beneath tender (\vc‘s; 

(ilance lightly on their removing; 
And join new vows to old j>erjuries — 
But dare not call it loving. 


IV. 

Unless yon can think, wlicn the song 
is done, 

No other is soft in the rhytiim; 

Unless you can hud, when left by one. 

That all men (dsr^ go with him; 

Unless you (^an know, when unpraised 
by bis breath, 

That your beauty itself wants t>rov- 
itig; 

Unless you can swear, “ For life, for 
death ! ” — 

Oh fear to call it loving I 


V. 

Unless you c^n muse hi a crowd all 
day, 

On the absent face that fixed you; 

Unless you can love, as the angels 
may, 

With the breadth of lieaven betwixt 
you; 

Unless you can dream that Ids faith is 
fast. 

Through behoving and uiibehoviiig; 

Unless you can die when the dream Is 
past — 

Oh never call it loving! 


A MAN’S REQUntK- 
MENTS. 


r. 

Love me, sweet, witli all thou art, 
Feeling, thinking, seeing; 

Love me in tln^ ligbt(‘st part, 

Love me in full being. 

IT. 

Love me with thine open youth 
In its fnink surremhir, 

With tile vowing of thy mouth, 
With its silence tender. 


ITT. 

Love me with thine azure eyes, 

Made for earnest granting; 

Taking color from the skies, 

Can heaveu’s truth be wanting? 

IV. 

Love me with tludr lids, that fall 
Snow-like at first meeting; 

Love me with i Inne heart, that all 
Neighbors tbeii see beating. 

v. 

Love me with thine hand stretched 
out 

Fretdy, open minded; 

Lov(? me witli thy loitering foot, 
Hearing one behind it. 

VI. 

Love me with thy voice, that turns 
Sudden faint above me; 

Love me with thy blush, that burns 
When 1 murmur, Love me / 

vii. 

Love me with thy tbinhiiig soul, 
Break it to love-sigliing; 

Lm'c me with thy thoughts that roll 
On through living—- dying. 

VllJ. 

Love me in thy gorgeous airs, 

When the world has crowned thee; 
Love me, kneeling at thy prayers, 
With the angels round thee. 
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IX. 

Love me pure, as musera do, 
Uj) the vvoodlaiKis sluuly; 
Love nio ^ayly, last, and true, 
As a wirisoiiKj la<ly. 


X. 

Through all h<^]>es that keep uh brave, 
Farther oil or niglier; 

Love me for the lumse ami grave — 
And for something higher. 


XI. 

Thus, if thou wilt prove me, dear, 
Wtnuan’s love no fable, 

I will love l/n'o —lialf a year — 

As a man is able. 


A YEAR’S SPINNING. 


I. 

Hf listened at the por<‘h that day. 

To hear the wlieid go on and on; 
And tlnm it stop])e,d, ran l)a<‘k away, 
While throtigh thi'- door he hrotiglit 
the sini. 

But now my spiiiuiug is all done. 


IT. 

He sate b<\sid(' me, with an oath 
That love ne’er ended, onee begun: 
I smiled, beliciving for us both 
What was the truth for only one. 
And now my spiuuing i.s all done. 


HI. 

My mother (‘ursed me that I heard 
A young uiau’s wooing as I spun: 
Thanks, cruel mother, for that word, 
For I have since a harder known. 
And now my spinning is all douo. 

IV. 

I thought — O God I — my first-born’s 
ery 

Both t'oiees to mine ear would 
drown: 


I listened in mine agony — 

It was the slloice ma<le mo groan. 
And now my spinning is all done. 


V. 

Bury rno ’twixt my mother’s grave, 
(Who eiirsed me on her death-bed 
lone,) 

And my dead hahy’s (God it save 1) 
Who| not to bhiss me, would not 
moan. 

And now my spinning is all done. 


VI. 

A stone upon my heart and head, 

But no name written on tlui stone: 
Sweet mdgbbors, whisi^er low instead, 
“ This sinner wais a loving orn? — 
And now her spinning is all done.” 


VII. 

And let the door ajar nunain, 

In ease. In* should ])ass by anon; 
And leave tin' wIkuO out very j>lain, 
That HF, when ])assing in tln^ sun, 
May see the spinning is all dune. 


CHANCE Ul’ON CHANGE. 


Fivf months ago the stream did flow, 
T1 h‘ liliiiS bhiomed within the sedge, 
And we W('re lingering to ami fro 
Where none will track thee in this 
snow, 

Along the stream, beside the hedge. 
Ah, sweet, b(i fre(‘ to lovei and go I 
For, if I do not hc‘ar thy foot, 

The frozen river is as ninte, 

The flowers have dried down to the 
root: 

And wliy, since these he changed 
since May, 

Shouldst thou change less than 
the If ? 
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ir. 

And alow, alow ns tho winter snow, 
Tlje tenrs Inivo drilttHl to iniu€^ 
eyes; 

And rny poor cheeks, five months ago 

Set blukliing at thy praises so, 

Put paleness on for a disguise. 

Ah, sweet, be free to })raise and go I 
For, if mv face is turned too pale, 

It wfis t'liine oath that first did 
fail,- 

It was thy love proved false and 
frail: 

And why, since these be changed 
enow, 

Should I change less than thou f 


THAT DAY. 


I STAND by the riv(‘T where both of us 

8tO()<l, 

And Iherc^ is but one shadow to dark¬ 
en the flood; 

And Mie patli htadiiig to it, where 
botl) used to pass, 

Has the step of but one to take dew 
from tlu'- grass, — 

One lorlorn since that day. 


ii. 

The flowers of the margin are many 
to see; 

None stoops at my bidding to jduck 
them for me. 

The bird in the alder sings loudly and 
long: 

My low sound of weeping disturbs 
not bis song, 

As thy vow did that day. 


m, 

I stand by the river, I think of the 
vow; 

Oh, calm fvs the place is, vow-breaker, 
be thou I 


I leave the flower growing, the bird 
• iinreproved: 

Would 1 trouble ihc'c rather than 
ihemy my b<do\'e<l, — 

And niy lover that day ? 


IV. 

Go, he sure of my love, by that trea- 
8f>n forgiven; 

Of my ])rayers, by the bhissings they 
win thee from heaven; 

Of my grief (guess tluj lengtli of the 
sword by the slieath's) 

By the silence of life, more pathetic 
than death’s ! 

Go, — be clear of that day I 


A PvFm 


1 . 

I AM no trumpet, but a reed; 

No flattering br(‘.ath shall from me 
lead 

A silver sound, a hollosv sound: 

I will not ring, for prit^st or king, 

One blast that in re-echoing 
Would h'ave a bondsman faster 
bound. 


II. 

I am no trumpet, but a reed, — 

A broken reed, tlie wind indeed 
Left flat u|x)n a dismal shore;' 
Yet if a little maid or child 
Should sigh witliin it, earnost-mild 
This reed will answer evermore. 


III. 

I am no trumpet, but a reed; 

Go, tell the fishers, as tbey S{>read 
Their nets along the river’s edge, 

1 will not U‘,ar their nets at all, 

Nor pierce their hands if they should 
fall; 

Then let them leave me in the 
sedge. 
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niK DEAD PAN. 

Excitod by F?cbillor'H ‘•(loiter (Jrirehcn- 
laiulN.” and '^partly fuiindt'd oji a well-knowu 
tradition nieiitioned in a twr-iitise ol I’liilarrh 
(“lUt Oraeiiloriiin Didectu ”), aeeoriUn'^ to 
•v\hicli, at tlio hour of tlic Siwionr’s ai^»»ny. a 
cry of “(ireal J’an is dead ! ” swop! aciosstln' 
•waves in ihe hearing of ecrtani mariiiers,— 
and the oracles eeaseit, 

it Is in all vernMJihon to the nninoiyof the 
deathb'ss St Jiiller tiiat 1 oppose a doclnne vtill 
more dishonoring to poetry than to (’liristian- 
ity. 

As Mr. Kenyon s trvaeefnl an<l luinnoniouR 
pnraphifise ol the (lennan pt>ein was the tirsi 
oeoasion ol the liirninK <*f in.t litoiiuhtH in tins 
dire* tion, 1 take mivnnljiKe “f the pretence to 
indnlKe iny feeling's (wlneli ovtaflow t>n other 
anaindH) l!y inscnhinn inv lyric tt» Unit dear 
iVlend and relaiive, with tlie eainestness of ap¬ 
preciating esteem, as well us oi ullectionate 
gratitude. 1844. 


I. 

Goits of Ifpllas, of Ifolliis, 

Can ,V(^ listen in yonr siltniee? 

Can yonr mystic, voiite.s tell ns 
"Where ye liith' ? In floating; islands, 
"With a wind tlial (‘^•<■rln<)re 
Keeps you out of sij^ht of shore ? 

J^aii, l*an, is dead. 


II. 

In what revels are ye sunken, 

In old Ethiopia ? 

Have the pypinies made you drunken, 
IJatliiii" in mamlrajxora 
Your divine pale lijis, tliat shiver 
Like the lotus in the river? 

Pan, Pun, is dead. 


III. 

Do ye sit there still in sluinhor. 

In gij^antic Alpine rows ? 

Tlie black poppies out of number, 
NtHhling, (Iriitpiiig from your brows 
To the red lees of your w ine, 

And so kept alive "ami line ? 

Pan, Pan, is dead. 


IV. 

Or lie crushed your stagnant corses 
Where Uie silver spheres roll on. 
Stung to life by centric forces 
Thrown like rays out from the sun? 
While the smt^ke of your old altars 
Is the shroud that round you welters? 

Great l*an is dead. 


V. 

“ Gods of Hellas, gods of Hellas,** 
Said the old Hellenic tongue, 

Saiil the liero-oailis, as w ell as 
I’oet's songs the sw eetest sung, 

Have ye grow n deaf in a day ? 

Can ye sjMiak not yea or nay. 

Since Pan is dead? 


VI. 

Do ye leave yonr rivers flowing 
All aloiu!, () Naiades, 

While your ilrenched locks dry slow 
in 

This cold, feeble sun and breeze ? 

Not a word the Naiads say, 

Though the rivers ruu for aye; 

For Pan is dead. 


VII. 

From the gloaming of tlie oak-wood, 
() ye Dryads, could ye Hee ? 

At the rushing thumlerstroke w'ould 
No sol) treinhle t hroiigh the tree ? 

Not a vvoni the Dryads .say, 

Though Llie forests wavi* for aye; 

For Pan is dead. 


Vlll. 

Have ye l(‘ft the mountain-places, 
Orciads wild, for other tryst? 

Shall u'<* s(M* no sudden faees 
Strike a glory through the mist ? 
Not a sound the sihme.e thrills 
Of the everlasting hills; 

Pan, Pan, is dead. 


IX. 

O tw'elv(‘ gods of Plato’s vision, 
Crowned to starry waiidm’ings. 
With your I’hariots in proe.ession, 
And your .silver cla.sh of w iiigs I 
Very pule yv. seem to ris(;. 

Ghosts of Grecian deities, 

Now Pan is dead. 


X. 

Jove, that right hand is unloaded, 
Whence the thunder did prevail, 
While in idiotjy of godliead 
Thou art staring the stars pale I 
And thine eagle, blind and old, 
Uoiiglis his feathers in the cold. 

Pan, Pan, is dead. 
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XI. 

xvn. 

"Where, 0 Juno, is the glory 

Of thy regal look and tread ? 

Will they lay lorfivernioro thee 

On tliy dim, straigiit golden hed? 

Will thy qinieiidoin all lie liid 

Meekly under either li<l ? 

l*un, is dead. 

And the Loves, we used to know from 
One anotlK^r, huddled lie, 

Frore as taken in a snow-storm, 

Clos(» beside h(*r teiulerly, 

As if each had weakly tried 

Once to kiss her as lie dic-d. 

J’an, Pan, is dead. 

XII. 

Ha, Apollo I floats his golden 

Hair all mist.-Iike where* he stands, 
AVhile tln^ Muses hang infolding 

Knee and f‘o(jt with faint, wihl hands ? 
*Neath tlu^ clanging of thy l>ow, 

Niobe looked lost as tlion ! 

Pan, Pan, is dead. 

XVIII. 

What, and Hermes ? Time inthrall- 
eth 

All thy (‘mining, Hermes, thus, 

And tin* ivy blindly erawh'th 

Ihmnd tby brave cadueiuis? 

Hast tboii no new message for us, 

Full of lbuii(h;r and .lovi'-glories ? 

Nay, I’aij is dead. 

xni. 

Shall the casque with its brown iron, 
Palbis’ broad bine eyes eclipse, 

And no htno take insi>iring 

From th(^ god-Gr(*(dc of her lips? 
^Neatli her olivti dost tlj(m.sit, 

Mars the mighty, cursing it ? 

l*an, Pan, is dead. 

XIX. 

Crowned Cybele’s gn^at turret 

Uo(dvs and ci*umbl(;s on her head; 
Roar tlu! lions of her chariot 

Toward the wilderness, unfed: 
Scornful (;hililr(3n are not mute,— 
“Mother, mother, walk afoot, 

Since I’an is dead I ” 

XIV. 

XX. 

Bacehna, Pjacchns ! on the panther 

Ho swoons, boninl with his own vines; 
And his Mamads slowly saunter, 

Head aside, among tlie pines. 

While they murmur <lr(‘amingly, 

“ Evohe — all — et'ohe — ! 

Ah, Pun is dead ! 

In the fiery-hcarted (*entre 

Of the sohunn univm’se, 

Amnent Vesta, who could enter 

To consniiK^ thee with this emrse? 
J)rop thy gray chin on thy knee, 

O thou palsied Mystery 1 

For Pan is dead. 

XV. 

Neptune li \s beside the trident, 

Hull ami senseless as a stone; 

Ami old Pluto, d<iaf and silent, 

Is east out into the sun; 

Ceres smileth stern thereat, 

“ AVe all now are <lesolat(% 

Now Pan is dead.’* 

XXI. 

Gods, we vainly do adjure you, 

Ye return nor voice nor sign 1 

Not a votary could secure you 

Even a grave for your Divine,— 

Not a grave, to show thereby. 

Here Dtese yray old yoda do lie. 

Pan, Pan, is dead. 


xxir. 

XVI. 

A]>hrodite ! dead and driven 

As thy native foam, thou art; 

With the eestns long done heaving 

On the white culm of thine heart. 

Ai Adonis! at that shriek 

Not a tear runs down lier cheek. 

Pan, Pan, is dead. 

Even that Greece who took your 
wagtis 

Calls the obolus outworn; 

1 And the hoarse dee|v.throated ages 
Laugh your godshijis unto scorn; 

And tlie poets do disclaim you, 

Or grow colder if they name you — 

And Pan is dead. 
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XXIII. 

Gods bereaved, prcnls belated, 

With your j)urpl('s rent asunder, 

Gods dise.rowruul and des<ua*aled, 
Disinherited of thunder, 

Now the floats may eliml) and crop 
Tlie soft grass on Ida’s top — 

Now ran is dead. 


XXIV. 

Calm, of old, the bark went onward, 
When a cry more loud than wind, 
Rose iij), (h'epened, and swept sun¬ 
ward, 

From the j)iled Dark behind; 

And the sun shrank, and grew pale, 
Breatlied against by tlie great wail — 
“ Pan, Paji,“is dead.” 


XXV. 

And the row(‘rs from the benches 
Fell, each shuddering on his face, 
Wliile departing IntbieiK’es 
Struck a ('.old back through the place; 
And the shadow of the ship 
Reeled along the passive* (h'ep — 

“ Pan, Pan, is dead.” 


XXVI. 

And that dismal (‘ry rose slowly 
And sank slowly t hrough tlie air, 

Full of spirit’s mclanclioly 
And titernity’s desjiair I 
And they hcanl the words it .said — 
Pan is ojsad —Gukat Pan is okai) — 
Pan, Pan, is dkad. 


XXVII. 

'Twas the hour vvlnui One in Sion 
Hung for love’s saki^ on a cross; 
When his brow was chill with dying. 
And his soul was faint with loss; 
When his jn-icstly bhxKl drop]>ed 
downward. 

And his kingly eyes looked throne- 
ward ~ 

Then Pan was dead. 


XXVIII. 

By the love he stood alone in, 

His sole Godhead rose complete, 

And the false gods fell duv> u moan- 

iug. 


Each from off his golden seat; 

All tin; false gods with a cry 
Rendered up their deity — 

Pan, Pan, was dead. 


XXIX. 

Wailing wide across the islands, 

They rent, vest^-like, their Divine; 
And a darkness and a silence 
Quenched the light of every shrine; 
And Dodona’s oak .swuing lonely, 
Henceforth, to the temjiest only, 

I’an, Pan, was dead. 


XXX. 

Pythia staggered, f(‘(‘ling o’er her 
H(*r lost god’s forsaking look; 
Straight \\vr (*yehalls lilmed with hor¬ 
ror, 

And luu' crispy fill(d-s shook, 

And her lips gasiied through their 
foam, 

For a word tliat did not eome. 

Pan, Pan, was dead. 


XXXI. 

O ye vain, false gods of Hellas, 

Ye are silent evermore; 

And I dash do\Mi this old ehalico 
Wlienee lihations ran of yore. 

See, the wine crawls in the dust 
Wormlike —as yonr glorii's must, 

Since Pan is dead. 


XXXII. 

Get to dust as (‘omiuon mortals, 

By a eominoii doom and track I 
Per no Seliiller from tin*, portals 
Of that Hadiss call you hack, 

Or instruct us to weep all 
At your aiitiiiue funeral. 

Pan, Pail, is dcad«' 


XXXIII. 

By your beauty, which confesses 
8ome chief heauty conquering yon; 
By our grand heroic guesses 
Through yonr falsehood at the true,-* 
We will weep not! earih shall roll 
Heir to each goil’s aureole — 

And Pan is dead. 
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XXXIV. 

Earth outgrows th« mythic fancies 
Sung beside her in lier youth, 

And those debonair romanecis 
Sound but dull beside the truth, 
riiadius’ chariot-course is run: 

Look up, jK)ets, to the sun I 

Tan, J^an, is dead. 


XXXV. 

Christ liath s(uit ns down the angels, 
And the whole I'arth and the skies 
Are illunied by altiir-(‘andles 
Jjit for blessed iuysl,<ooes, 

And a ])ri(‘st’s hand through creation 
Wavetli calm and eonsecTJition — 

And Pan is dead 


XXXVI 

Truth is fair; should we h>rego it? 
Can we sigh riglif Ibr a wrong? 

God himself is the best I*oet, 

. nd the real is his song 
bing his truth out lair and full, 

And secure his beautifur. 

I jet Pan be dead. 


xxxvii. 

Truth is large: our aspiration 
Scarce (unbraces lialf wi* bo. 

Shame, 1o stand in his ert^ation 
And doubt tnilli’s snlticieiujy I 
To tliink God’s song iniexcelling 
The poor tales ol our own ttdling — 

Wlieu Pan is dead. 


xxxviri 

What is true and just and honest, 
What is lovely, what is inire, 

All of praise that hath admonisht, 

All of virtue shall <uiduie, — 

These are themes for ooets’ uses, 
Stirring nobler than t he Muses, 

Ere I*au was dead. 


XXXIX. 

O brave poets, keep Imck nothing, 

Nor mix falsehood witli the whole; 
Look up Godward; speak the truth in 
Worthy song from earnest soul: 

Hold in high poetic duty 
Truest truth the fairest heauty I 

Pan, Pun, is dead. 


A CHILD'S GRAVE AT 
FLORENCE. 

A. A. K. C. 

Born July, 1848. Died November, 1849. 


t. 

Of English blood, of Tuscan birth, 
What country slionld we give her? 

TnsU^ad of any on the earth, 

Tiic civic heavtms recseive her. 

n 

And hen^ among Ihe English tombs, 
In Tns(‘an ground we lay Iut, 

While tli(‘ blue Tuscan sky endomes 
Our English words of prayer. 

HI. 

A litth' child I how long she lived, 
lly months, not ye^ars, is reckoned; 

Porn in one »iuly, she survived 
Alone to see a second. 

IV. 

Bright h^atnred, as tln^ July sun 
Her litti<‘ fa(u-^ still played in, 

And spboidors, with her birth begun, 
Had had uu time for fading, 

V. 

So, Lily, from those July hours, 

No womhir we siiould call her; 

She looked such kinship to the flow¬ 
ers, 

Was but a little taller. 

vr. 

A Tus(jan Lily, — only white. 

As Dante, in abhorrentui 

Of red corrn]>tion, wished aright 
The lilies of his Florence. 

VII. 

We could not wish her whiter,— her 
Who perfumed with pure blossom 

The liouse, — a lovely thing to wear 
Ui»on a mother's bosom 1 

VIII. 

This July creature thought, perhaps, 
Our speech not worth assuming: 

She sate up»ui her panuits’ laps 

> Aud mimicked the gnat's humming; 
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IX. 

Saul “ father,” ” mother,” then left 
off, 

For tongues (jelestial litter: 

Hejr liairiuul grown just long enough 
To eateh lieaven’s jasp<u‘-glitter. 

X. 

Bahes 1 Love eonld always hear and 
see 

Beliind the eloud that liid them: 

“ Le.t little children conic to me, 

And do not thou lorhid them.” 


XI. 

So, nnforhiilding, have wo met, 

And gently here have laid lu^r, 
Though winter is no tiim^ to get 
The dowers that shovild o’erspread 
her. 

XII. 

Wo should bring pansies (juick with 
spring, 

Bose, violet, daffodilly, 

And also, above every thing, 

White lilies, for our Lily. 

xin. 

Nay, more than flowers, this grave 
exacts, — 

Glad, grateful attiistations 
Of 1 ler sweet eyv.n and j ire tty acts, 
With c-aliii renuneiatiuiis. 


xrv. 

Her very mother with light feet 
Should leave the place too earthy. 
Saying, ” The angels have thee, 
sweet, 

Because we are not worthy.” 

XV. 

But winter kills the orange-huds, 

The gardens in the frost are; 

And all the heart dissolves in floods, 
Kememberiug we have lost her. 

XVI. 

Poor earth, poor heart, too weak, too 
weak 

To miss the July shining ! 

Poor h(*art! — what bitter words we 
speak 

Whexi Uod si>eaks ol resigning I 


XVII. 

Sustain tin's heart in u.s that faints, 
Thou God, the self-existent 1 
We catch up wild at parting saints, 
And feel thy heaven too distant. 


XVII r. 

The wind that swcjit them out of sin 
Has rulticd all our vesture: 

On the shut door that let them in 
Wo beat with frantic gesture,— 


XIX. 

To us, us also, open straight 1 
Tlic! outer life is chilly: 

Ar<! uWf too, lik(‘ the earth, to wait 
Till next year for our Lily ? 


XX. 

— Oh, my own baby on ray knees. 

My leaping, dimpled treasure, 

At every word I write like these. 
Clasped close with stronger pres¬ 
sure 1 

XX I. 

Too well my own heart understands, 
At every word beats fuller — 

My little feet, my little hands. 

And hair of Lily’s color I 


XXII. 

But God gives patience; love learns 
strength, 

And faiib remembers promise, 

And ho|)e itself can smile at length 
On other hopes gone from us. 


xxnr. 

Love, strong as death, shall conquer 
death, 

Through .struggle made more glori¬ 
ous: 

This mother stills her sobbing breath, 
Beuouueiiig, yet victorious. 


XXIV. 

Arms empty of her child she lifts 
With smrit uiibereaveu, — 

” God will not all take back his gifts: 
My Lily’s mine in heaven. 
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XXV. 

Still mine f maternal rights sorono 
Not given to another I 
The crystal bars shine faint between 
The souls oi child and mother. 

XXVI. 

“ Meanwhile/’ the mother cries, 
content 1 

Our love was well divided: 

Its sweetness following where she 
went, 

Its anguish staid where I did. 

XXVII. 

^^Wcll done of Clod, to halve the lot, 
And giv(3 her all the sweetness; 

To us, tlio empty room and cot; 

To her, the heaven’s completeness. 

XXVIIl. 

“ To ns, tins grave; to her, the rows 
The inystie, i)alm-tr(M3s spring in; 

To ns, the silenee in the house; 

To her, the choral singing. 

XXIX. 

For her, to gladden in God’s view; 
For ns, to hope and hear on. 

Grow, Lily, in thy garden new, 

Beside the Hose of Sharon I 

XXX. 

Grow fast in heaven, sweet Lily 
clipped, 

In love more calm than this is. 

And may the angtds dewy-lij3])cd 
Bemiiid thee of our kisses 1 

XXXI. 

“While none shall tell thee of our 
tears,— 

Tliese human tears now falling, 
Till, after a few ])atient years, 

Oii.e homo shall take us all in. 

XXXII. 

“Child, father, mother — who left 
out ? 

Not mother, and not father I 
And when, our dying coueh about, 
The natural mists shall gather, 

XXXIII. 

“ Some smiling angel close shall stand 
In old Correggio’s fashion, 

And lK3ar a I^ly in his hand. 

For death’s AJSNUJiCiAXXON.” 


CATARINA TO CAMOENS; 

©TING IN HIS ABSENCE ABROAD, AND RB- 
FKRRINO TO TUB BOBM IN WHICH HB 
RBCOUUBD THE SWEETNESS OF HER ETBB. 


I. 

On the door yon will not enter 
I have gazed too long: adieu I 
IIoi>e witJulraws her pera<lventure; 
Death is near mo, and not you» 
Come, O lover, 

Close and cover 

These poor eyes you called, I ween, 

“ Sweetest eyes were ever seen I ” 

II. 

When T heard you sing that burden 
In my v(irnal days and bowers, 
Otlicr praist's di8r(3garding, 

I but hearkened that of yours, 

Only saying 
In heart-playing, 

“ Blessed eyes mine eyes have been, 
If the sweetest uis have seen ! ” 

III. 

But all changes. At this vesper 
Cold the sun shines down the door. 
If you stood there, would you whis- 
per, 

“Love, I Jove you,” as before, 
Death pervading 
Now, and shading 
Eyes you sang of, that yestreen. 

As the sweetest ever seen ? 

IV. 

Yes. I think, were you beside them, 
Near the bed 1 die upon. 

Though their beauty you denied tfiem, 
As yon stood there, looking down, 
You would truly 
Call them <bily, 

For the love’s sake found therein, 

“ Sweetest eyes were ever seen.” 

V. 

And if you looked down upon them, 
And if they looked up to yout 
All the light which has foregone thorn 
Would be gatliered back anew: 
They would truly 
Bo as duly 

Iiove-transformed to beauty’s sheen, 

“ Sweetest eyes were ever seen.” 
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VI. 

But, ah me 1 you only «eo me, 

In your thoughts of loving man, 
Smiling soft, perhaps, and dreamy, 
Through tlie wavings of my fan; 
And unweeting 
Go repeating 
In your re very serene. 

Sweetest eyes were ever seen,** 

VII. 

While my spirit leans and reaches 
From my body still and pale, 

Fain to hear what tender speech is 
In your love to help my bale. 

O my poet, 

Come and show it I 
Come, of latest love, to glean, 

** Sweetest eyes were ever seen.’* 

VIII. 

O my poet, O my ]>rophet ! 

When you j)rkised their sweetness 
so, 

Did you think, in singing of it, 

That it might b(‘- near to go ? 

Had you fancies 
From tluiir glaiK'cs, 

That the grave would (luicklj^ screen 
“ Sweetest eyes were evt;r seen” ? 

IX. 

No reply. The fountain’s warblo 
In the courtyard sounds alone. 

As the water to the marble 
So my heart falls with a moan 
From lov(^-sighing 
To this dying. 

Death forerunneth Love to win 
** Sweetest eyes were ever seen.” 

X. 

Will you come ? When I’m denarted 
Where all sweetnesses are Iiid, 
Where thy voice, my teaider-hearted, 
Will not lift up <‘ither lid, 

Cry, O lover, 

Love is over ! 

Cry, beneath the cypress green, 

“ Sweetest eyes were ever seen ! ” 

XI. 

When the aiigolus is ringing, 

Near the convent will you walk, 
And recall the choral singing, 

Which brought augels down our 
talk? 


Spirit'shriven 
1 viewed heaven, 

Till you smiled — “ Is earth unclean, 
Sweetest eyes were ever seen ? '* 

xn. 

When beneath the palace-lattice 
Yon ride slow as you have done, 
And yon see a face there that is 
Not the old familiar one. 

Will you oftly 
Murmur softly, 

“ Here ye watched mo morn and e’en, 
Sweetest eyes were ever seen ” ? 

XTir, 

When the palace-ladies, sitting 
Round your gittern, shall have said, 
“ Root, sing those verses written 
For tln^ bidy who is dimd,” 

Will you tremble, 

Yet dissemble, 

Or sing hoars(^, with tears between, 

“ Sweetest eyes were ever seen ” ? 

XIV. 

“ SweetOwSt eyes I ” IIow sweet in 
flowings 

The repeated cadence is ! 

Though you sang a hundred poems, 
Still th(i best (uie would be this. 

I can hear it 
’Twixt my si)irit 

And the (‘arth-uoise int(‘rvene, — 

“ Sweetest eyes were ever seen I ’* 

XV. 

But the priest waits for the praying. 
And the choir are on ihcdr knees, 
And the soul must pass away in 
Strains more solemn-high than 
these. 

Misrrvva 
For tin*, weary I 
Oh, no longer for ('atrino 
“ Sweetest eyes were ever seen I ’* 

XVI. 

Keep my riband, take and keep it, 

(I have loosed it from my liair) t 
Feeling, while you over weep it, 

Not alone in your despair, 

Since with saintly 
Watch iinfaintly. 

Out of heaven sliall o’er yon lean 
“ Sweetest eyes were ever seen.” . 

^ Bbo left him the riband from her hair. 
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XVIX. 

But — but now — yet unremovbcl 
Up to heaven they gli«ten fast; 
You may cast away, beloved, 

In your future ail my past: 

Such old i)hra8es 
May be praises 

For some fairer bosom-queen — 

“ Sweetest eyes were ever seen I ** 

XVITI. 

Eyes of mine, wliat are ye doing ? 

Faithless, faithless, praised amiss 
If a tear be of your sliovving, 
l)roi)t for any hope of ms I 
Death has boldness 
Besides coldness 
If unworthy tears demean 
“ Sweetest eyes were ever scon/^ 

XIX. 

I will look out to his future; 

I will bless it (ill it sliitie. 

Should he ever be a suitor 
Unto sweet(ir eyes than mine, 
Sunshine gild thbrn,’ 

Angels shield them, 
Whatsoever eyes terreme 
Be the sweetest ms have seen. 


LIFE AND LOVE. 


I. 

Fast this Life of mine was dying, 
Blind already, ain^l calm as death, 

Snowflakes on her bosom lying 
Scarcely heaving with her breath. 

II. 

Xovo came by, and having known her 
In a dreani of fabled lands, 

Gently stooped, and laid upon her 
Mystic chrism of holy hands; 

III. 

Drew his smile across her folded 
Eyelids, as the swallow dips; 

Breathed as finely as the cold did, 
Through the locking of her lips. 


IV. 

So, when Life looked upward, being 
Warmed and breathed on from 
above. 

What sight could she have for seeing, 
Evermore . . . but only Love ? 


A DENIAL. 


I. 

We have met late — it is too late to 
meet, 

O friend, not mor© than friend I 

Death’s forccome shroud is tangled’ 
round my feet, 

And if I st(q) or stir, I touch the end. 

In this last jeopardy 

Can I api>roach thee, I, wlio cannot 
move ? 

Jlow shall I answer thy request for 
love ? 

Look in my face, and see. 

II. 

I love thee not, I dare not love thee ! 
f?<> 

In silence; drop my hand. 

If thou s(M‘k roses, seek them where 
they blow 

In garden-alleys, not in desert sand. 

Can life and tl(‘ath agree, 

That thou shouUlst stoop) thy song to 
my complaint ? 

I cannot love thee. If the word it 
faint, 

Look in my face, and see. 

III. 

I might have loved thee in some for¬ 
mer days. 

Oh, then my spirits had leapt 

As now they sink, at hearing thy lovo- 
praise I 

Before these faded clieeks were over- 
wept, 

Had this been asked of me, 

To love llieo with my whole strong 
heart and head, 

I should have said still . . . yes, but 
milled and said, 

“ Look in iny face, and see I ” 
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Bnt now . . . God fiees me, —God, 
who took iny lieart, 

And drowned it in life’s surge. 

In all your wide, warm earth 1 have 
no part — 

A light song overcomes me like a 
dirge. 

Could Love’s great harmony 

The saints kee]> step to when their 
bonds are loose*., 

Not weigh me down ? am I a wife to 
choose ? 

Look in my face, and see — 

V. 

While I behold, as plain as ono who 
dreams, 

Sonic woman of full^worth, 

Whose voie,e, as cadeneed as a silver 
stream’s, 

Shall prove*, the fountain-soul which 
sends it forth; 

One younger, more thought-free 

And fair and gay, than I, thou must 
forget, 

With hrigliter eyes than these . . . 
which are not wet , , . 

Look in my face, and see. 

VI. 

So farewell, thou whom I have known 
too late 

To let thee come so near. 

Be counted happy, whilo men call 
thee great. 

And one beloved woman feels thee 
dear ! — 

Not I I — that (cannot he. 

I am lost, I am changed: I must go 
farther, wliere 

The change shall take me worse, and 
no one dare 

Look in my face, and see. 

VII. 

Meantime I bless thee. By these 
thoughts of mine 

I bless thee from all such I 

I bless thy lamp to oil, thy cup to 
wine, 

Thy hearth to ioy, thy hand to an 
e()ual toucAi 

Of loyal troth. For me, 

I love thee not, I love thee not I — 
away ! 

Here’s no more courage in my soul 
to say, 

i ** Look ill my face, and see.” 


PROOF AND DISPROOF. 


I. 

Post thou love ino, ray belovM ? 

Who shall answer yes or no ? 

What is proved or disprovM 
When my soul iiiquireth so. 

Dost thou love me, my beloved ? 

n. 

I have seen thy heart to-day, 

Never open to the crowd, 

While to love me aye and aye 
Was the vow as it was vowed 
By thine eyes of steadfast gray. 

in. 

Now I sit alone, alone — 

And the. hot tears break and bum 
Now, beloved, thou art gone. 

Doubt ami U^rror have their turn. 

Is it love that 1 have known. 

IV. 

I have known some hitter things,-^ 
Anguish, anger, solitude. 

Year i»y year an evil brings, 

Year by year d(*nies a good; 

March winds violate my springs. 

V. 

I have known how sickness bends, 

T liave known how sorrow tireaks; 
How (juick hopes have sudden ends, 
How the heart thinks till it aches 
Of the smile of buried friends. 

vr. 

Last, I have known thoo., my brave 
Noble tbink(^r, lover, doer I 
Tile best knowh‘(lge last I have; 

lint thou eomest as tln^ thrower 
Of fresh tiowers upon a grave. 

VII. 

Count what feelings used to move mot 
Can this love assort with those ? 
Thou, wlio art so far above me, 

Wilt thou stoop so for repose ? 

Is it true that thou canst love me ? 

vin. 

Do not blame me if I doubt thee, 

I can call love by its name 
When thine arm is wrapt about me; 

But even love seems not the same 
When I sit alone without thee. 


INSUFFICIENCY. 
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JX. 

In thy clear eyes I descried 
Many a proof of love to-day; 

But to-nignt, those unhelied 
Speechml eyes being gone away 
There's the proof to seek beside. 

. X. 

Dost thou love me, my belovbd ? 

Only thou canst answer yes ! 

And, thou gone, the j>roof’sdisprovM, 
And the cry rings answerless, — 
Dost thou love rue, my belovM ? 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


I. 

Lovk jmu seek for presupposes 
Summer heat ami sunny glow. 

Tell me, do you find ino*ss-roses 
Budding, blooming, in the snow? 

Snow might kill the rose-tree’s root: 

Shake it cpiiekly from your foot, 
Lest it barm you tis you go. 

II. 

From the ivy, where it dapples 
A gray ruin, stone by stone, 

Do you look for grapes or apples, 

Oir for siwl green leaves alone ? 

Pluck the leaves off, two or three; 

Keep them morality 
when jmu shall be safe and gone. 


INCLUSIONS. 


I. 

On, wilt thou have my hand, dear, to 
lie along in thine ? 

As a little stone in a running stream, 
it seems to lie and pine. 

Now drop the poor, pale hand, dear, 
unfit to plight with thine. 


n. 

Oh, wilt thou have iny cheek, dear, 
drawn closer to thine own ? 

My cheek is white, my cheek is worn 
by many a tear run down. 

Now leave a little space, dear, lest it 
should wet thine own. 


III. 

Oh, must thou have my soul, dear, 
commingled with thy soul? 

lied grows the cheek, and warm the 
liand; the part is in the whole: 

Nor hands nor checks keep separate, 
when soul is joined to soul. 


INSUFFICIENCY. 


I. 

Tiikrk is no one beside thee, and no 
one above thee; 

Thou standest alone, as the nightin- 
ale sings 1 

my w^ords that would praise 
thee are im|K)tent things, 

For none can express thee, though all 
should approve thee. 

I love thee so, dear, that I only can 
love thee. 


ir. 

Say, what can 1 do for thee ? Weary 
thee, grieve thee ? 

Lean on thy shoulder, new burdens 
to add ? 

Weep my tears over thee, making 
thee sad ? 

Oh, hold mo not, love me not I let me 
retrieve thee. 

I love thee so, dear, that I only can 
leave thee. 



JL 
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SONNETS FROM THE 
PORTUGUESE. 


I. 

I THOUGHT once how Theocritus had 
sun^ 

Of the sweet years, the dear and 
wiBhe<l-for years, 

*Who each one in a grafiions hand ap¬ 
pears 

To hear a gift for mortals, old or 
young; 

And, as I mused it in his antique 
tongue, 

I saw in gradual vision, through my 
tears. 

The sw'eet, sad years, the -inelancholy 
years. 

Those of iny own life, who hy turns 
had dung 

A shadow across me. Straightway I 
was ’ware. 

So weeping, how a mystic shape did 
move 

Behind me, and <lrow me backward 
by the hair; 

And a voii*e said in mastery, while I 
strove, 

** Guess now who holds theo?^’ — 
“Death," I said. But there 

The sih'or answer rang, “Not 
Death, but Love." 

n. 

But only throe in all God’s universe 

XIave heard this word thou hast .said, 
—Himself, beside 

Thee speaking, and me listening ! and 
rejdied 

One of us . . . ihal was God . . . and 
laid the curse 

So darkly on iny eyelids as to amerce 

My sight from seeing thee, — that if I 
had died, 

The death-weights placed there would 
have signified 

Less ahsolutti exclusion. “Nay," is 
W'orse 

X'rom God than from all others, O my 
friend ! 

Meu could not jiart ns with tludr 
worldly jars. 

Nor the seas change us, nor the teiu- 
]>est8 hond; 

Our hands would touch for all the 
mountai n-hars: 


And, heaven being rolled between us 
at the end, 

We should but vow the faster for the 
stars. 

III. 

Unlike are we, unlike, O princely 
H(?art I 

Unlike onr uses and our destinies. 

Our ministering two ahgcls k>ok sur¬ 
prise 

On one another as tliey strike athwart 

Their wings in }>assing. Thou, be¬ 
think the<s art 

A guest for queens to social pagean¬ 
tries. 

With gages from a hundred brighter 
eyes 

Than tears even can make mine, to 
play thy ]>art 

Of chief musician. What ha.st thou 
to do 

With looking from the lattice-lights at 
me, 

A poor, tir<id, wandering singer, sing¬ 
ing through 

The dark, and leaning up a cypress- 
tre(i ? 

Tlie chrism is on tliine h<md; on 
mine the dew: 

And Death must dig the level where 
these agree. 

I 

IV. 

Thou hast thy calling to some pal- 
acc-fioor, 

Most gracious singer of high poema, 
where 

The dancers will break footing, from 
the care 

Of watebing up thy pregnant lips for 
more. 

And dost thou lift this house’s latch 
too j)oor 

X^or haml of thine ? and carist thou 
think, and Ix'ar 

To let thy music drof) here unaware 

In folds of golden fuliic.ss at my <loor? 

Look up, and s(^e the casement broken 
in. 

The hats and ow lets builders in the 
roof! 

My crick<3t chirps against thy mando¬ 
lin. 

Hush, call no echo up in further 
I>roof 

Of desolation I there’s a voice within 

That w'ceps ... as thou must sing 
. . . alone, aloof. 
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V. 

I LIFT my hea'N’y heart up solemnly, 
As once felectra her aepujchral urn, 
And, looking in thine eyes, I over¬ 
turn 

The ashes at thy feet. Behold and 
see 

What a great heap of grief lay hid in 
me, 

And how the red wild sparkles dimly 
i)urn 

Through the ashen grayness If thy 
K)ot in scorn 

Could tn^ad them out to darkness 
utterly, 

It might be well, perhaps But if, in¬ 
stead, 

Thou wait beside me for the wind to 
blow 

The gray dust up . . . those laurels 
on thine h<‘ad, 

O my beloved, will not shield thee so, 
That none of all the fires shall seortdi 
and shred 

The hair IxuHiath Stand farther off, 
then 1 Go. 

VI 

Go from mo Yet I feel that I shall 
stand 

Heiuufforward in thy shadow. Never¬ 
more 

Alone upon the threshold of my door 
Of individual life, I shall (Command 
The uses of iny soul, nor lift my hand 
Serenely in tin* sunshine as before. 
Without the sense of tliat which I 
forbore, — 

Thy touch uftori the palm The 
widest land 

Doom takes to part us leaves thy 
heart in mi in* 

With jmlses that beat double. What 
I do 

And wbat I dream include thee, as 
the wine 

Must taste of its own grapes. And, 
when I sue 

God for myself, he hears that name of 
thine, 

And sees within my eyes the tears of 
^ two. 

VII. 

The face of all the world is changed, 

I think. 

Since first I heard the footsteps of thy 
soui 

Move still, oh, still, beside me as they 
stole 
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Betwixt me and the dreadful outer 
brink 

Of obvious death, where I, who 
thought to sink, 

Was caught up into love, and taught 
the whole 

Of life in a new rhythm. The cup of 
dole 

God gave for baptism, I am fain to 
drink, 

And i)rai8e its sweetness, sweet, with 
thee anear 

The names of country, heaven, are 
changed away 

For where tliou art or shalt be, there 
or here; 

And this . . . this lute and song . . . 
loved yesterday, 

(The singing angels know) are only 
dear 

Because thy name moves right in 
what they say 

vni. 

What can I give thee back, O liberal 

And princely giver, who hast brought 
the gold 

And purple of thine heart, unstained, 
untold, 

And laid them on the outside of the 
wall 

For such as I to take or leave withal, 

In iinexpectt^d largesse? Am I cold, 

Ungrateful, that, lor these most mani¬ 
fold 

High gifts, I render nothing back at 
all ? 

Not so; not cold, but very poor in¬ 
stead. 

Ask God, who knows For frequent 
tears hav (5 run 

The colors from my life, and left so 
dead 

Ami ])alo a stuff, it were not fitly 
done 

To give the same as pillow to thy 
head. 

Go farther ! lot it serve to trample on, 

IX. 

Can it be right to give what I can 
give? , 

To let thee sit beneath the fall of 
tears 

As salt as mine, and hear the sighing 
years 

Re-sighing on my lips renunciative 

Through those infrequent smilea 
which fail to live 


L 
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For all thy adjurations? Oh, my 
fears, 

That this can scarce be right I We 
are not peers, 

So to be lovers, and I own and 
grieve 

That givers of sucih gifts as mine are 
‘must 

Be counted with tlie ungenerous. 
Out, nias 1 

I will not soil thy purple with my 
dust, 

Nor breathe my poison on thy Venice- 
glass, 

Nor give thee any love — which were 
unjust. 

Beloved, I only love thee 1 let it pass. 

X 

Yet love, mere love, is beautiful in¬ 
dexed. 

And worthy of acceptation Fire is 
briglit, 

Let temple burn, or flax: an equal 
ligiit 

Leaps in the flame from cedar-plank 
or weed: 

And love is fire. And when I say at 
need 

I love thee . . . mark I . . . / love thee 
— in thy sight 

I stand transfigured, glorified aright, 

'With conscience of the new rays that 

/ iroceed 

my face toward thine. There’s 
nothing low 

In love, wlum love the lowest: niean- 
' est (ireatiuHiS 

Who love God, God accepts while lov¬ 
ing so. 

And what across the iuferior 

features 

Of what I am, doth flash itself, and 
show 

How that great work of love eiihauces 
Nature’s. 

xr. 

And therefore, if to love can be de¬ 
sert, 

I am not all unworthy. Cheeks as 
pale 

As thCvHe you see, and trembling knees 
that fail 

To hear the burden of a heavy heart; 
This weary minstrel-life that once was 
girt 

To climb Aornus, and can scarce 
avail 


To pipe now ’gainst the valley night¬ 
ingale 

A melancholy music, — why advert 

To these things ? O beloved, it is 
plain 

I am not of thy worth, nor for thy 
place ! 

And yet, because I love thee, I ob¬ 
tain 

From that same love this vindicating 
grai'c, 

To live on still in love, and yet in 
vain, — 

To bless thee, yet renounce thee to 
thy face. 

XIT. 

Indeed, this very love which is my 
boast, 

And wliich, when rising up from 
brenist to brow, 

Doth crown me with a ruby large 
enow 

To draw men’s eyes, and prove the 
inner cost, — 

This love <}V'en, all my worth, to the 
uttermost, 

I should not love withal, unless that 
thou 

Hadst set me an example, shown me 
how, 

When first thine earnest eyes with 
mine W(^re crosst, 

And love called love. And thus I 
cannot spiiak 

Of love even, as a good thing of my 
own; 

Thy soul hath snatched up mine all 
faint and weak, 

And placed it by thee on a goldeu 
tlironc',—• 

And that I love (O soul I we must be 
meek) 

Is by thee only, whom I love alone. 


xiii. 

And wilt thou have me fashion into 
speech 

The love I bear thee, finding words 
enough. 

And hold the torch out, while the 
wiiuls are rough, 

Between our faces, to cast light on 
each ? 

I drop it at thy feet. I cannot teach 

My hand to hold my spirit so far olT 

From myself —me — that I should 
bring thee proof 
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la words of love hid in me out of 
reach. 

Nay, let the silence of my woman¬ 
hood 

Commend my woman-love to thy be¬ 
lief, 

Seeing that I stand unwon, however 
wooed, 

And rend the garment of my life, in 
brief, 

By a most dauntless, voiceless forti¬ 
tude, 

Lest one touch of this heart convey 
its grief 


If thou must love me, lot it be for 
nought 

Except for love’s sake only. Do not 
say 

“ I love her for her smile, her look, 
her way 

Of speaking gently, for a trick of 
thought 

That falls in well with mine, and 
certes brought 

A sense of pleasant ^ase on such a 
day;” 

For these tilings in themselves, be¬ 
loved, may 

Be changed, or cliange for thee: and 
love so wrought 

May be unwrought so. Neither love 
me for 

Thine own dear pity’s wiping my 
clieeks dry: 

A creature might forget to weep, who 
l:K)re 

Thy comfort long, and lose thy love 
thereby. 

But love me for love’s sake, that ever¬ 
more 

Thou may at love on through love’s 
eternity. 


Accuse me not, beseech thee, that I 
wear 

Too calm and sad a face in front of 
thine; 

For we two look two ways, and can¬ 
not shine 

"With the same sunlight on our brow 
and hair. 

On me thou lookest with no doubting 
care, 

As on a bee shut in a crystalline; 

Since sorrow hath shut me safe in 
love’s divine, 


And to spread wiug, and, fly in the 
outer air. 

Were most impossible failure, if I 
strove 

To fail so. But I look on thee, on 
thee, 

Behohling, besides love, the end of 
love, 

Hearing ot)livion beyond memory; 

As one who sits and gazes from above. 

Over the rivers to the bitter sea. 


Axd yet, because thou overcomest so, 
Because thou art more noble, and like 
a king, 

Thou oanst prevail against my fears, 
and fling 

Thy purple round me, till my heart 
si 1 all grow 

Too close against thine heart hence¬ 
forth to know 

How it shook when alone. Why, con¬ 
quering 

May prove as lordly and complete a 
thing 

In lifting u]>ward as in crushing low I 
And, as a vanquished soldier yields hia 
sword 

To one who lifts him from the bloody 
earth, 

Even so, beloved, I at last record. 

Here ends my strife. If thou invite 
me forth, 

I rise above abasement at the word. 
Make thy love larger to enlarge my 
worth. 

xvn. 

My i)oct, thou canst touch on all the 
not(^H 

God sot between his After and Before, 
And strike up and strike off tlit) gen¬ 
eral roar 

Of the rushing worlds a melody that 
floats 

In a serene air purely. Antidotes 
Of medicated music, answering for 
Mankind’s forlornest uses, thou canst j 
pour I 

From tlience into their ears. God’s j 
will devotes | 

Thine to such ends, and mine to wait 
on thine. 

How, dearest, wilt thou have me for 
most use ? — 

A hope to sing by gladly, or a flne 
Sad memory, with thy songs to inter¬ 
fuse? 
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A shade, in which to sinjj, of palm 
or pine ? 

A grave, on which to rest from sing¬ 
ing ? Choose 


XVIII. 

I NEVER gave a lock of hair away 

To a man, dearest, except this to 
thee, 

Which now upon my fingers thought¬ 
fully 

I ring out to the full hrown length, 
and say 

**Take it.” My day of youth went 
yesterday. 

My hair no longer bounds to my foot’s 
glee, 

Nor plant I it from ros§ or inyrtle- 
trec, 

As girls do, any more: it*onIy may 

Now shade on two pale cheeks the 
mark of tears, 

Taught drooping from the head that 
hangs aside 

Through sorrow’s trick. I thought 
the funeral-shears 

Would take this first; but love is jus¬ 
tified,- 

Take it thou, finding pure, from all 
those years. 

The kiss my mother left here when 
she died. 


XIX. 

The soul’s Rialto liath its merchan¬ 
dise : 

I barter curl for curl upon that mart, 

And from my poet’s forehead to my 
heart 

Receive this lock, which outweighs ar- 
g 08 i<}S, — 

As jjurply black as erst to Pindar’s 
eyes 

The dim purpureal tresses gloomed 
athwart 

The nine white Muso-brows. For this 
counterpart, . . , 

The bay-crown’s shade, beloved, I 
surmise, 

Still lingers on thy curl, it is so 
black. 

Thus, with a fillet of smooth-kissing 
breath, 

I tie the shadows safe from gliding 
back, 

And lay the gift where nothing liin- 
dereth; 


Here on my heart, as on thy brow, to 
lack 

No natural he.at till mine grows cold 
in death. 

XX. 

BKLOviin, my belovM, when I think 

That thou wast in the world a year 
ago, 

What time I sate alone here in the 
snow, 

And saw no footprint, heard the si¬ 
lence sink 

No inomcmt at thy voice, hut, link by 
link, 

Went counting all my chains as if that 
so 

They never could fall off at any blow 

Struck by thy possible hand, — why, 
thus r drink 

Of life’s great cup of wonder I Won¬ 
derful, 

Never to feel thee thrill the day or 
night 

Witii personal act or speech, nor 
ever cull 

Some prescience of thee with the 
blossoms white 

Thou sawest growing I Atheists are 
as dull, 

Who cannot guess God’s presence out 
of sight. 

XXI. 

Say over again, and yet once over 
again, 

That thou dost love me. Though tho 
word r(!pe}ite,d 

Should sc(‘m a “cuckoo-song,” as 
thou dost treat it. 

Remember, never to the bill or plain, 

Valley and wood, without he rcuckoo- 
strain 

Comes the fresh Spring in all her 
green completed. 

Belov&l, I, amid the darkness greeted 

By a doubtful spirit-voice, in that 
doubt’s pain 

Cry, “S])c*ak once more — thou lov- 
est! ” Wlio can fear 

Too many stars, though each in heav¬ 
en shall roll, 

Too many tiowers, though each shall 
crown the year ? 

Say thou dost love me, love me, love 
me; toll 

The silver iterance, only minding, 
dear, 

To love me also in silence with thy 
soul. 
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xxn. 

Whex onr two ftouls stand up erect 
and strong, 

Face to face, silent, drawing nigh and 
Higher, 

Until tile lengthening wings break 
into fire 

At cither curved point, what bitter 

WTong 

Can the earth do to us, that we should 
not long 

Be here contented? Think. In 
mounting higher, 

The angels would press on ns, and 
asi»ire ^ 

To dro]> some golden orb of perfect 
song 

Into our deep, dear silence. Let us 
stay 

Rather on earth, belovtid, where the 
unfit 

Contrarious moods of men recoil 
away, 

And is()lat(i pure sj)irits, and permit 

A place to stand and love in for a 
day, 

With darkness and the death-hour 
rounding it. 


XXJII. 

Is it indeed so ? If I lay here dead, 

Wouldst thou miss any life in losing 
mine ? 

And would the sun for thee more 
coldly shine, 

Because of gravisdamps falling round 
iny head ? 

I marvelled, my belovM, when I 
read 

Thy thought so in the letter. I am 
thine — 

But ... .so much to thee? Can I 
pour thy wine 

While my haiids tremble ? Then my 
soul, instead 

Of dreams of death, resumes life’s 
lower range. 

Then love iin?, Love I look on me, 
breathe on me I 

As brightiir ladies do not count it 
strange, 

For love, to give up acres and de¬ 
gree, 

I yield the grave for thy sake, and 
exchange 

My near sweet view of heaven, for 
earth with thee t 
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XXIV. 

Let the world’s sharpness, like a 
clasping knife, 

Shut in ujK)n itself, and do no harm 

In this close iiatid of love, now soft 
and warm; 

And let us hear no sound of human 
strife 

After the click of the shutting. Life 
to life — 

I lean upon thee, dear, without 
alarm, 

And feel as safe as guarded by a 
charm 

Against the stab of worldlings, who, 
if rife, 

Are weak to injure. Very whitely 
still 

The lilies of onr lives may re-assure 

Their hhissoms from their roots, ac¬ 
cessible 

Alone to heavenly dews that drop 
nf>tft;wer; 

Growing straight, out of man’s reach, 
on the hill. 

God only, wlio made us rich, can 
make us poor. 


XXV. 

A HKAVV heart, belovM, have I 
borne 

From year to year, until I saw thy 
face, 

And sorrow after sorrow took the 
place 

Of all those natural joys as lightly 
worn 

As the, stringed pearls, each lifted in 
its turn 

By a heating heart at dance-time. 
Hopes apace 

Were changed to long despairs, till 
God’s own grace 

Could scarcely lift above the world 
forlorn 

My heavy heart. Then thou didst bid 
me bring 

And let it drop adowu thy calmly 
great 

Deep being. Fast it sinketh, as a 
thing 

Which its own nature doth precipi¬ 
tate, 

While thine doth close above it, me¬ 
diating 

Betwixt the stars and the unaccom* 
plished fate. 
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XXVI. 

I LivBD with visions for my company, 

Instead of men nnd women, years 
ago, 

And found them gentle mates, nor 
thought to know 

A sweeter music than they played to 
me. 

But soon their trailing purple was 
not free 

Of this wc^rld’s dust, their lutes did 
silent grow, 

And I myself grew faint and blind 
below 

Their vanishing eyes. Then thou 
didst come — to be, 

Beloved, what they seemed. Their 
shining fronts, 

Their songs, their splendors (better, 
yet the same, 

As river-water hallowed, into fonts,) 

Met in thee, and from out thee over¬ 
came 

My soul with satisfaction of all 
wants, 

Because God’s gifts juit man’s be.st 
dreams to shame. 


XXVJT. 

My own holoved, who hast lifted 
me 

From this drear flat of earth where I 
was thrown, 

And, in betwixt the languid ringlets, 
blown 

A life-hreath, till the forehead hope¬ 
fully 

Shines out again, as all the angels 
see, 

Before thy saving kiss I My own. my 
own, 

Who earnest to me when the world 
was gone, 

And I, wlio looked for only God, 
found thee I 

I find thee; I am safe and strong 
and glad. 

As one who stands in dew less aspho¬ 
del 

Looks backward on the tedious time 
he had 

In the uiu>er-life, so I, with bosom- 
swell, 

Make witness here, between the good 
and bad, 

That love, as strong as death, re- 
ftrievps as well. 


xxvin. 

My letters 1 all dead paper, mute and 
white! 

And yet they seem alive, and quiver¬ 
ing 

Against my tremulous hands which 
loose the string. 

And let them drop down on my knee 
to-night. 

This said, he wished to have me in 
his sight 

Once, as a friend; this fixed a day in 
spring 

To come and touch iny hand*... a 
simple thitig, 

Yet I wept for it; this . . . the pa¬ 
per’s light ... 

Said, Dear, I love thee; and I sank 
and quailed 

As if God’s future thundered on my 
past. 

This said, J am thinCf and so its ink 
has paled 

With lying at my heart that beat too 
fast; 

And this . . . O love, thy words have 
ill avaiUul 

If what this said I dared repeat at 
last I 

XXIX. 

I THINK of the(*.! — my thoughts do 
twine and bud 

About thee, as wild vines about a 
tree 

Put out broad leaves, and soon there’s 
nought to see 

Exeept the straggling green which 
hides the wood. 

Yet, O my palm-tree I be it under¬ 
stood 

I will not have my thoughts instead 
of thee 

Who art dearer, better. Rather, in¬ 
stantly 

Renew thy presence: as a strong tree 
shoula, 

Rustle thy houghs and set thy trunk 
all bare, 

And let these bands of greenery which 
ensphere thee 

Drop heavily down, burst, shattered, 
everywhere ! 

Because, in this deep joy to see and 
hear thee. 

And breathe within thy shadow a 
new air, 

1 do not think of thee—1 am too 
near thee. 
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XXX. 

t ®ER thine image through ray tears 
to*night, 

And yet to-day I saw thee smiling. 
How 

Refer the cause ? BelovM, is it thou 

Or I who makes me sad? The aco¬ 
lyte, 

Amid the chanted joy and thankful 
rite, 

May 80 fall flat, with pale insensate 
brow, 

On the altar-stair. I hoar thy voice 
and vow, 

Perplexed, uncertain, aiuce thou art 
out of sight, 

As lie, in his swooning ears, the 
choir’s amen. 

Belov^d, dost thou love ? or did I see 
all 

The glory as I dreamed, and fainted 
when 

Too vehement light dilated my ideal, 

For my soul’s eyes? Will that light 
»;ome again. 

As now these tears come falling hot 
and real ? 


XXXI. 

Thou comest I all is said ^v^thout a 
word. 

I sit beneath tliy looks, as children 
do 

In the noon sun, with souls that 
tremble through 

Their happy eyelids from an un¬ 
averred 

Yet prodigal inward joy. Behold, 
I erred 

In that last doubt 1 and yet I cannot 
rue 

The sin most, but the occasion, —that 
we two 

Should for a moment stand unmin¬ 
istered 

By a mutual presence. Ah, keep 
near and close, 

Thou dove-like help 1 and, when my 
fears would rise, 

With thy broad heart serenely inter¬ 
pose: 

Brood down with thy divine suffi¬ 
ciencies 

These thoughts which tremble when 
bereft of those. 

Like callow birds left desert to the 
skies. 


xxxn. 

The first time that the sun rose on 
thine oath 

To love me, I looked forward to tlie 
moon 

To slacken all those bonds which 
seen led too soon 

And quickly tied to make a lasting 
troth. 

Quick-loving hearts, I thought, may 
quickly loathe; 

And, looking on myself, I seemed 
not one 

For such man’s love I — more like an 
out-of-tuno 

Worn viol a good singer would he 
wroth 

To spoil his song with, and which, 
snatched in haste, 

Is laid down at the first ill-sounding 
note. 

I did not wrong myself so; but I 
placed 

A wrong on thee. For perfect strains 
may float 

'Neath niaster-hands, from instru¬ 
ments defaced, 

And great souls at one stroke may do 
and dote. 


XXXIII. 

Yes, call me by my pet name I let me 
hear 

The name I used to run at, when a 
child, 

From innocent play, and leave the 
cowslips piled, 

To glance up in some face that proved 
me dear 

With the look of its eyes. I miss the 
clear 

Fond voices, which, being drawn and 
reconciled 

Into the music of heaven’s undeflled, 

Call me no longer. Silence on the 
bier. 

While I call God~call God ! So let 
thy mouth 

Be heir to those who are now exani¬ 
mate. 

Gather the north flowers to complete 
the south, 

And catch the early love up in the 
late. 

Yes, call me hy that name, and I, in 
truth, 

With the same heart, will answer, 
and not wait. 
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XXXIV. I 

With the same heart, I said, I’ll an¬ 
swer thee J 

As thos(*, wl»en thon shalt call me by 
my name. 

Lo, the vain promise! is the same, 
tlie same, 

Perplex(ul and rufiled by life’s strat- 
e<?y ? 

When eallcd before, I told how hasti¬ 
ly 

I droj)pe,d my flowers, or brake off 
from a j^ame, 

To run and answer with the smile 
that came 

At play last moment, and w^ent on 
with me 

Througli my obedience. When I an¬ 
swer now, 

I drop a gra'S'o thought^ break from 
solitude; 

Yet still my heart goes to thee; pon¬ 
der how,— 

Not as to a single good, but all my 
good ! 

Lay thy hand on it, best one, and 
allow 

That no child’s foot could run fast as 
^ tliis blood. 

XX XV. 

If I leave all for thee, wilt thou ex- 
chatjge, 

And be all to me? Shall I never 
miss 

Home-talk and blessing, and the com¬ 
mon kiss 

That coim;s to each in turn, nor (;ount 
it strange, 

When I lock uj), to drop on a new 
range 

Of walls and floors, — another home 
than this? 

Nay, wilt thou All that place by me 
wliich is 

Filled by dead eyes too tender to 
know chang<5 ? 

That’s har<h‘.st. If lo conquer love 
has tried, 

To conquer grief tries- more, as all 
things i>rove; 

For grief, ndoed, is love and grief be¬ 
side. 

Alas I I have grieved so, I am hard to 
love. 

Yet love me, wilt thou ? Oj)eu thine 
heart wide, 

And fold w ithin the wet wings of thy 
dove. 


XXX vr. 

When we met first and loved, I did 
not build 

Upon the event with marble. Could 
it mean 

To last,— a love set pendulous be^ 
tw<‘en 

Sorrow and sorrow? Nay, I rather 
thrilled, 

Distrusting every light that seemed 
to gild 

The onw^ard path, and feared to over¬ 
lean 

A finger even. And, though I have 
grown serene 

And strong since then, 1 think that 
<iod has willed 

A still renewable fear . . . O love, 
O troth . . . 

Lest these enclasped hands should 
n<^V(u* hold, 

This mutnal kiss drop dowm between 
us both 

As an unow'ned thing, once the lips 
iKungcold. 

And Love, be false I if /ic, to keep 
out; oath, 

Must lose one joy, by his life’s star 
foretold. 


XXXVH. 

Pardon, oh, pardon, that niy soul 
should make, 

Of all that strong divineness w'hich 
I know 

For thine and thee, an image only 
so 

Formed of the sarul, and fit to shift 
ami break. 

It is that distant years which did not 
tak(j 

Thy snvranty, recoiling with a hlo^v, 

Have forced my swimming brain to 
undergo 

Their <loubt and dread, and blindly 
to forsake 

Thy purity of likeness, and distort 

Thy worthiest love to a worthless 
counterfeit; 

As if a shipwrecked Pagan, safe in 
port, 

His guardian sea-god to commemo* 
rate, 

Should set a sculptured porpoise, 
gills a-snort 

And vibrant tail, within the temple- 
gate. 
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xxxvin. 

Fibst time he kissed me, he but only 
kissed 

The fingrers of this hajid wherewith I 
write; 

And ever since, it grew more clean 
and white, 

Slow to world-greetings, quick with 
its “Oh list! “ 

When tlie angels speak. A ring of 
ainethyst 

I could not wear here plainer to my 
sight 

Than that first kiss. The second 
passed in height 

The first, and sought the forehead, 
and half missed. 

Half falling on the hair. Oh beyond 
nieod ! 

That was the chrism of love, whicdi 
love’s own crown 

With sanctifying sw'oetuess did jwc- 
cede. 

The third u]K)n my lips was folded 
down 

In perfect nnri)le state; since when, 
inde.ed, 

I have been proud and said, “My 
love, my own.’’ 


XXXIX. 

Because thou hast'the power, and 
own’st the grace, 

To look tlirongh and behind this mask 
of mt^, 

(Against which years have beat thus 
blanchingfy 

With their rains), and behold my 
soul’s true face, 

The dim and weary witness of life’s 
race; 

Because thou hast the faith and love 
to selfj 

Through that same soul’s distracting 
lethargy, 

The patient angel waiting for a place 

In the new heavens; because nor sin 
nor woe, 

Nor God’s infliction, nor death’s 
neighborhood, 

Nor all wliich others, viewing, turn to 

Nor all Mdiich makes me tired of all, 
self-viewed, — 

Nothing repels thee, . . . dearest, 
teach mo so 

To pour out gratitude, as thou dost, 
good 1 


XL. 

Oh yes I they love through all this 
world of ours I 

I will not gainsay love, called love, 
forsooth. 

I have heard love talked in my early 
youth, 

And since, not so long back but that 
the dowers 

Then gathered smell still. Mussul¬ 
mans and Giaours 

Throw kcjnthicfs at a smile, and have 
no ruth 

For any weeping. Polypheme's white 
tooth 

Slips on the nut, if, after frequent 
showers, 

The shell is over-smooth; and not so 
inneli 

Will turn tlie thing called love aside 
to hat-e. 

Or else to oblivion. But thou art not 
such 

A lover, my beloved I thou canst 
wait 

Through sorrow and sickness, to bring i 
souls to touch, 

And think it soon when others cry, 1 
“Too late 1” I 


XLI. 

I THANK rill who have loved mo in 
their hearts, 

With thanks and love from mine. 
Deep thanks to all 

Who jiaused a little near the prison- 
wall 

To hear iny music in its louder 
parts, 

Ere they went onward, each one to 
the mart’s j 

Or temple’s occupation, beyond call. 

But thou, who, in my ^'oice’s/sink and 
fall 

AVhen the sob took it, thy divinest 
art’s 

Own instrument didst droj) down at 
thy foot 

To hearken what I said between my 
tears, . . . 

InstriKit me how to thank thee 1 Ob, 
to .shoot 

My soul’s full meaning into future 
years, 

That thvy should lend it utterance, 
ami salute 

Love that endures, from Life that 
disajipears I 
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XLU. I 

** My future will not copy fair my paRt ; ” | 

I wrote that once: anU thinking at 
my siile 

My ministering life-angol justified 

The word by his appealing look up¬ 
cast 

To the white throne of God, I turned 
at last, 

And therii, instead, saw thee, not un¬ 
allied 

To angels in thy soul. Then I, long 
trietl 

By natural ills, received the comfort 
fast; i 

While budding, at thy sight, my pil¬ 
grim’s staff 

Gave out green leaves with morning 
dews impcarled. • 

I seek no copy now of I^e’s first half: 

Leave here the pages witli, long mus¬ 
ing curled, 

And write me now luy future’s epi¬ 
graph, — 

Kew angel mine, unhoped for in the 
world I 

XLIII. 

IIow do I love thee ? Let mo count 
the ways. 

I love thee to the depth and breadth 
and height 

My soul can reach, when feeling out 
of sight 

For the ends of being and ideal grace. 

I love thee to the level of every day’s 

Most (luiet need, by sun and candle¬ 
light. 

I love thee freely, as men strive for 
right. 

I love thee purely, as they, turn from 
praise. 


I love thee with the passion put to 
use 

In my old griefs, and with my child¬ 
hood’s faith. 

I love thee with a love I seemed to 
lose 

With ray lost saints. I love thee with 
the breath, 

Smiles, tears, of all my life; and, if 
God choose, 

I shall but love thee better after 
death. 


XLIV. 

Beloved, thou hast brought me many 
flowers 

Plucked in the garden all the sum¬ 
mer through 

And winter; and it seemed as if they 
grew 

In this close room, nor missed the sun 
and showers. 

So, in the like name of that love of 
ours, 

Take back these thoughts which here 
unfolded too, 

And which on warm and cold days I 
withdrew 

From my heart’s ground. Indeed, 
those beds and bowers 

Bo overgrown with bitter weeds and 
rue, 

And wait thy weeding; yet here’s 
eglantine, 

Here’s ivy I Take them, as I used to 
do 

Thy flowers, and keep them where 
they shall not pine. 

Instruct thine eyes to keep their col¬ 
ors true, 

And tell thy soul their roots are loft 
in mine. 






** 1 heard, last night, a little child go singing 
^Neath Casa Guidi windows by the chu»-ch.” ~ Page 419 . 













CASA GUIDI WINDOWS 


a ?3ocjn, 

IN TWO PARTS. 


This poem contains the impressions of the writer upon events in Tuscany 
of wliicli she was a witness. “ From a window,*' the critic may demur. She 
hows to the objection in the very title of her work. No continuous narrative 
nor exposition of political philosophy is attempted by her. It is a simple 
story of personal impressions, whose only value is in the intensity with 
which they were received, tis proving her warm affection for a beautiful and 
unfortunate country, and the sincerity with which they are related, as indi¬ 
cating her own goo(l faith, and freedom from partisanship. 

Of the two parts of this potnn, the first was written nearly three years ago; 
while the second rosunies the actual situation of 1851. The discrepancy 
between the two parts is a sufficient guaranty to the public of the truthful¬ 
ness of the writer, who, though she certainly escaped the epidemic “ ftvlling 
sickness ** of enthusiasm for Pio Nono, takes shame upon herself that she be¬ 
lieved, like a woman, some royal oaths, and lost sight of the probable con¬ 
sequences of some obvious popular defects. If the discrepancy should l)e 
painful to the reader, let him understand that to the writer it has been more 
so. But such discrepaiKnes we are called upon to ac<’>ept at every hour by 
the conditions of oiir nature, imjilying the interval between aspiration and 
performance, between faith and disillusion, between hope and fact. 

“ O br<»kt‘ii prophecy, 

O richest fortune sourly crosst, 

IJorii for lUe future, to tbc future loBtJ ” 

Nay, not lost to the future in this case. The future of Italy shall not be 
disinherited. 

Florence, 1851. 


PART I. 

I HEAJU> last night a little child go 
singing 

'Neath Casa Guidi windows, by the 
church, 

** 0 bclla llbartat 0 hclla ! *’ stringing 

The same words still on notes, he 
went in search 

So high for, you concluded the u^)- 
springing 

Of such a mmblo bird to sky from 
perch 


Must leave the whole bush in a trem¬ 
ble green. 

And that the heart of Italy must 
l*eat, 

While such a voice had leave to rise 
serene 

'Twixt cduirch and palace of a Flor¬ 
ence street: 

A little child, too, who not long had 
been 

By inotber's finger steadied on his 
feet, 

And still 0 bella Uberta ” lie sang. 

m 
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Then I thought, musing, of the innu- 
raerous 

Sweet songs whicli still for Italy 
outran g 

From older singers’ lips, who sang not 
tliiis 

Exultingly and purely, yet, with 
pang 

Fast sheathed in music, tou<*hed the 
heart of us 

So iinely, that the pity S(^arcely 
jiained. 

I thought how Filicaja hnl on others, 

Ihuvailcrs for tlu^r Italy enchained, 

And how they call h(‘r childless 
among mothers, 

Widow of (un[ar(‘s, ay, and scarce 
ndrained 

Cursing her heanty to h,ep face, as 
brotliers 

Might a shanied sister’s, — “Had 
she he(Ui h'ss fair, 

She W('T(3 less wretched,” — how, 
evoking so 

From eongri^gated wrong and 
heaixMl (lespjiir 

Of men and women writhing under 
blow, 

Harrowed and hid(u)us in a filthy 
lair, 

Some personating imag(^ whennn woe 

Was wrapt in Ixuiuty fi\)m olTend- 
ing much, 

The^y called it Cylxile, or Niohe, 

Or laid it corpse-like on a bier for 
such, 

Where all the world might drop for 
Italy 

Those cadenc<xl tears which T)urn 
not whiu'e they touch,— 

“ Juliet of nations, canst thou die as 
we ? 

And was the violet crown that 
crowned thy ht*ad 

So over-large, though new huds made 
it rough, ' 

It slipptxl down, and across thine 
eyelids «lead, 

O sweet, fair Juliet ? ” Of such sougs 
enough, 

Too many of smdi coiuplainti^! Be- 
liohl, instead, 

Void at Verona, Juliet’s marble 
trough: ^ 

As void as that is, are all images 

Men S(!t between themselves aiuh 
actual wrong 

* Tlu’y nIicw nt Vcroiin, as tlio tomb of 

JuUut, un empty trough uf atoue. * 


To catch the weight of pity, meet 
tlie stress 

Of conscience; since 'tis easier to gaze 
long 

On mournful masks and sad effigies 
Tliaii on r<ial, live, weak creatures 
crushed by strong. 

For me, who stand in Italy to-day 
Wliere Atorthier poets stood and sang 
before, 

I kiss their footsteps, yet their 
wor<Is gainsay. 

I can but muse in hope upon this 
shore 

Of golden Arno as it shoots away 
Through Florence’ heart beneath her 
l)ridgt‘s four, — 

Bimt bridges seeming to strain off 
iik<5 hows, 

And trenihh‘ while the arrowy under- 
tide 

Shoots on, and (?1 eaves the marble 
as it goes, 

And strikes np pi?,lace-walls on either 
si(l(‘, 

And froths tlie cornice out in glit¬ 
tering rows. 

With doors and windows (juaintly 
multiplied, 

And terrace-sweeps, and gazers up¬ 
on all, 

By whom if fiowfii* or kerchief were 
thrown ottt 

From any lattice there, the samo 
would fall 

Into the river uuderucath, no doubt. 

It runs so close and fast ’twixt wall 
and wall. 

How beautiful ! The mountains from 
without 

In sihmee listem for the word said 
next. 

What word will men stiy, — hero 
whenj Giotto planttxl 

His eampanilc; lik(i an unperplext 
Fine question lu'avenward, tt>u(!hing 
tlu^ things granted 

A noble people, wlio, being greatly 
vext 

In act, in aspiration keep undaunted ? 

What word will God say ? Michel’s 
Night aiid Day 

And Dawn and Twilight wait in mar¬ 
ble scorn, *• 

’ Theec fumouR HtaUu'R recline in the Ra- 
g.'ircMtiaiNnova, on the tombs of Oiuliiiiio do* 
Medici, third son of Lorenzo the Magnltl- 
«eut, uud Lui'ouzo of Urbluo, bb graadttou. 
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Like dogs upon a dunghill, couched 
on clay 

From whence the Medicean stamp’s 
outworn. 

The final putting-off of all such 
sway 

By all such hands, and freeing of the 
unborn 

In Florence and the great worhV 
outside Florence. 

Three hundred years his i>atient stat¬ 
ues wait 

In that small chapel of the dim St. 
Lawrence: 

Day’s ey(!S are breaking hold and pas¬ 
sionate 

Over liis shoulder, and will flash 
ahliorrence 

On darkness, and with level looks 
nu'et fat(i, 

When once loose from that marble 
film of theirs; 

The Night has wild dreams in her 
sleep, the Dawn 

Is liaggard as the sh^epless, Twi¬ 
light wears 

A sort of horror; as, tlu*, veil with¬ 
drawn 

’Twixt the artist’s soul and works 
had U'ft tlaaii heirs 
Of speechless thoughts which would 
not quail nor fawn, 

Of angers and eontem])ts, of liope 
and love: 

For not without a meaning did he 
place 

The princely Urbino on the seat 
above 

With everlasting shadow on his face. 

While the slow dawns and twilights 
disapprove 

The ashes of his loiig-extiuguishcd 
rac.e 

Whi(!b TKiver more shall clog the 
fe<^l of men. 

I do believe, divineat Angelo, 

That winter-hour in Via Larga, 
when 

They hade thee huihl a statue u]> in 
siiow,^ 

And straight that marvel of tliino 
art again 

Dissolved beneath the sun’s Italian 
glow, 

Strozzi’s epigram on the Night, with Mi¬ 
chel xVugcl</« rejoinder, is well known. 

’ This mocking tusk was set hy Pietro, 
the unworthy Buccessor of Lorenzo theMag- 
aificeut. 


Thino eyes, dilated with tho plastic 
iiassion, 

Thawing, too, in drops of wounded 
manhood, since, 

To mock alike thine art and indig¬ 
nation, 

Laughed at tho palace-window the 
new prince, — 

Aha! this genius needs for ex¬ 
altation, 

When all’s said, and howe’er the 
proud may winc(i, 

A little marble from our princely 
mines! ”) 

I do believe that hour thou laughedst 
too 

For the whole sad world, and for 
thy Florentines, 

After tiiosc few tears, which were 
only few I 

That as, heiuiath the sun, the grand 
whitti lines 

Of tliy snow-statiio trembled and 
withdrew, — 

The head, er(‘.ct as Jove’s, being 
palsied first, 

The eyelids flattened, the full brow 
turned blank, 

The right hand, raised hut now us 
if it curst, 

Dropt, a mere snowball (till the peo- 
])h^ sank 

Their voi<u*s, though a louder laugh¬ 
ter hurst 

From the royal window) — thou 
couldst jiroudly thank 

God and tho prince for promise and 
presage, 

And laugh the laugh hack, I think 
verily, 

Tliine eyes being purged hy tears 
of righteous rage 

To read a wrong into a prophecy, 

And iiKifisure a true great, man’s 
lieritage 

Against a mere grcuitr-duko’s iiosterity. 

1 think thy soul said then, “I do 
not need 

A princedom and its quarries, aft-er 
all; 

For if I write, paint, carve a word, 
indeed, 

On hook, or board, or dust, on floor, 
or wall, 

The same is kept of God, who taketh 
heed 

That not a letter of the meaning fall 

Or ere it touch and t(iacl» his world’s 
deep heart, 
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Outlasting, therefore, all your lord- 
ships, sir I 

So keep your stone, beseech you, 
for your part, 

To cover up your grave-place, and 
refer 

The priiper titles: 1 live by my art. 

The thought 1 threw into this snow 
shall stir 

This gazing people when their gaze 
is done; 

And the tradition of your act and 
mine, 

"When all the snow is melted in the 
sun, 

Shall gather up for unborn men a sign 

Of what is the true princedom; ay, 
and none ^ . 

Shall laugh that day, except the drunk 
witli wine.” * 

Amen, great Angelo 1 the day’s at 
hand. 

If many laugh not on it, shall we 
vveei! ? 

Much more wo must not, let us un¬ 
derstand. 

Through rhymers sonneteering in 
their sleep, 

And archaists mumbling dry bones 
up the land. 

And sketchers lauding ruined towns 
a-hcap, — 

Tlirough all that drowsy hum of 
A*oic(‘S smooth, 

The hopeful bird mounts carolling 
from brake. 

The honeful child, with loai>3 to 
catch his growth, 

Sings optm-cyed for liberty’s sweet 
sake; 

And I, a singer also from my youth, 

Prefer to sing with these who arc 
awake, 

With birds, with babes, with men 
who will not fear 

The baptism of the holy morning dew, 

(And many of such wakers now are 
here. 

Complete in their anointed manliood, 
who 

Will greatly dare, and greatlier per¬ 
severe,) 

Than join those old thin voices with 
my new', 

And sigh for Italy with some safe 
sigh 

Cooped up in music ’twixt an oh and 
ah: 


Nay, hand in hand with that young 
child will I 

Go singing rather, “ Bella libertht** 

Than, with those poets, croon tho 
dea<l, or cry 

” Se tu men bella fossil Italia!** 

^ ” Less wretched if less fair.” Per¬ 
haps a truth 

Is so far plain in this, that Italy, 

Long trammelled with the purple 
of her youth 

Against her age’s ripe activity, 

Sits still upon her tombs, without 
death’s rnth. 

But also without life’s brave energy. 

‘‘ Now tell us wiiat is Italy ? ” men 
ask; 

And others answer, “ Virgil, Cicero, 

Catullus, Cinsar.” What beside, 
to task 

Tho memory closer?—“Why, Boc¬ 
caccio, 

Dante, I'ctrarca,'^ — and if still tho 
fla.sk 

Appears to yield its wine by drops too 
slow,— 

“Angelo, Raffael, Pergolese,” — all 

Whovse strong hearts beat through 
stone, or charged again 

The i)aints with lire of souls electri¬ 
cal, 

Or broke up heaven for music. What 
more then ? 

Why, then, no more. The chaplet’s 
last heads fall 

In naming tho last saintship within 
ken, 

And, after that, none praycth in the 
land. 

Alas ! this Italy has too long swept 

Heroic ashes up lor hour-glass sand; 

Of her own pavSt, imjmssioned nyinpho- 
lept 1 

Consenting to be nailed here by the 
hand 

To the very bay-treo under which she 
slept 

A qm*cn of old, and plucked a 
leafy branch; 

And, licensing the w’orld too long in¬ 
deed 

To use her broad phylacteries to 
stanch 

And stop her bloody lips, she takes 
no heed 

How^ one clear word would draw an 
aA’alanche 

Of living sons around her to succeed 
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The vanished generations. Can 
she count 

These oil-eaters with large, live, 
mobile mouths 

Agape for macaroni, in tho amount 

Of consecrated heroes of her south’s 

Bright rosary ? Tlie pitcher at the 
fount. 

The gift of gods, being broken, she 
much loathes 

To let the pound-leaves of the 
place confer 

A natural bowl. So henceforth she 
would seem 

No nation, but the poet’s pensioner, 

With alms from every land of song 
and dream. 

While aye her pipers sadly jiipe of 
her 

Until their proper breaths, in that ex¬ 
treme 

Of sighing, split the reed on which 
they played; 

Of which, no more. But never say 
“ No jnore ” 

To Italy’s life I Her memories un¬ 
dismayed 

Still argue “evermore;” her graves 
implore 

Her future to he strong, and not 
afraid; 

Her very statues send their looks be¬ 
fore. 

We do not serve the dead: the past 
is piist, 

God lives, and lifts his glorious morn¬ 
ings up 

Before the eyes of men awake at 
last,' 

Who put awav the meats il'ey iised to 
sut>, 

And down upon the dust of earth 
outcast 

The dregs remainiug of the ancient 
cup, 

Then turned to wakeful prayer and 
worthy act. 

The (lead, upon their awful ’vantage 
ground, 

The suu not in their faces, shall ab¬ 
stract 

No more our strength; we will not be 
discrowned 

As guardians of their crowns, nor 
deign transact 

A bartm* of tlic present, for a sound 

Of gu(Ml so counted in the hjregone 

days. 
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O dead! yo shall no longer cling to 
us 

With rigid hands of desiccating 
praise, 

And Cl rag us backward by the gaiv 
ment thus, 

To stand and laud you in long- 
drawn virelays. 

Wo will not henceforth be oblivious 

Of our own Uves, because ye lived 
before, 

Nor of our accjs, because ye acted 
well. 

We thank you that ye first un- 
latcluHl the door. 

But will make it inaccessible 

By thank) 11 on the threshold any 
more. 

Wo hurry onward to extinguish hell 

With our fresh souls, our younger 
hope, and God’s 

Maturity of purpose. Soon shall wo 

IIi(^ also, and, that then oiir periods 
Of life may round themselves to mem¬ 
ory 

As .smoothly as on our graves the 
hurial-sods, 

Wo now must look to it to excel as 

And bear our age as far, unlimited 
By the last luiiid-inark; so, to be in¬ 
voked 

By future generations, as their 
dead. 

’Tis true, that, when the dust of death 
has choked 

A great man’s voice, the common 
words ho said 

Turn oracles, the common thoughts 
he yoked 

Like hors(\s, draw like griffins; this 
is true 

And acceptable. I, too, shdnld de¬ 
sire, 

When men make record with the 
flowers they strew, 

** Savonarola’s soul went out in fire 

Upon our Grand-duke’s piazza,^ and 
burned through 

A moment first, or ore he did expire, 

The veil betwixt the right and 
wrong, and showed 

* Savoimrola was burnt for his testimony 
against papal corruptions as early as March, 
1498- ami, as lati* as our own day, it has 
hcH-n a custom in Floronco to strc;\v with vio¬ 
lets ilu! paverueiil where lie suft'eruU, In 
grateful rccognilioa of the atmiverkairy. 
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How neat God sate and judged the 
jiKiges there,’^— 

Upon the self-same pavement over- 
strewed 

To cast my violets with as reverent 
care, 

And prove that all the winters 
which have snowed 

Cannot snow out the scent from 
stones and air, 

Of a sincere man’s virtues. This 
was he, 

Savonarola, who, while Peter sank 

With his whole boat-load, called 
courageously, 

** Wake Olwist, wake Christ! ” who, 
having tried the tank 

Of old church-waters used for bap¬ 
tistry 

Ere Luther came to spill them, swore 
they stank; 

Who also by a princely death-bed 
cried, 

** Loose Florence, or God will not 
loose thy soul! ” 

Then fell back the Magnificent, and 
died 

Peneath the star-look shouting from 
the cowl, 

Which turiHid to wormwood-bitter¬ 
ness the wide 

Deep S(uv of his ambitions. It w'erc 
foul 

To grudge Savonarola and tin) r<^st 

Their violets: rather pay them quick 
and fresli. 

The cjupliasis of death makes mani¬ 
fest 

The eloipicneo of action in our flesh; 

And men who living were but dim¬ 
ly gUCS8(*d, 

When oii(;e free from their life’s en¬ 
tangled mesh, 

Show their full length in graves, or 
oft indeed 

Exaggerate tln'ir stature, in the flat. 

To noble admirations which ex¬ 
ceed 

Most nobly, yet will calculate in that 

But accurately. We who are the 
seed 

Of buried creatures, if wo turned and 
spat 

Upon our aiitecedents, we were 
vile. 

Bring ^'iolets rather. If these had 
not vvalke<l 

Their furlong, eould we hope to 
walk our mile ? 


Therefore bring violets. Yet if wo, 
self-balked, 

Stand still, ar-strewing violets all 
the while. 

These moved in vain, of \vhom we 
have vainly talked. 

So rise up henceforth with a cheer¬ 
ful smile, 

And, having strewn the violets, reap 
tile corn, 

And, having reaped and garnered, 
bring the plough 

And draw new furrows ’neath the 
healthy morn, 

And plant the great Hereafter in 
this Now. 

Of old ’twas so. How step by step 
was worn, 

As each man gained on each secure¬ 
ly I how 

Each by his own strength sought his 
own Ideal,— 

The ultimate Perfection leaning 
bright 

From out the sun and stars to bless 
the l(‘al 

And earnest search of all for Fair 
and Bight 

Through doubtful forms by earth ac¬ 
counted real! 

Beeaust^ old Jiibal blow into de¬ 
light 

The souls of men with clear-piped 
im^loflies, 

If youthful Asaph were content at 
most 

To draw from Jubars grave, with lis¬ 
tening eyes, 

Traditionary music’s floating ghost 

Into the grass-grown sihmee, were it 
wise ? 

And was’t not wiser, Jubal's breath 
h(ung lost, 

That Miriam clashed licr cymbals to 
sur[>rise 

The sun between her white arms 
flung apart. 

With ncAv glad golden sounds? that 
DaviePs strings 

O’erflowed his liaiid with music 
from his heart ? 

So harmony grows full from mauy 
springs, 

Aud liapijy accident turns holy art. 


You enter, in your Florence wander- 
iugs, 
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The Church of St. Maria Novella. 
Pass 

The left stair, where at plague-time 
Machiavel t 

Saw one with set fair face as in a 
glass, 

DressSi out against the fear of death 
and hell, 

Rustling her silks in pauses of the 
mass 

To keep the thouglit off how her hus¬ 
band fell, 

When she left home, stark dead 
across her feet, — 

The stair leads up to what the Or- 
gagiias save 

Of Dante’s demons; you in pass¬ 
ing it 

Ascend the right stair from the far¬ 
ther nave 

To muse in a small chapel scarcely 
lit 

By Cimahiie’s Virgin. Bright and 
brave, 

That picture was accounted, mark, 
of oid: 

A king stood hare before, its sovran 
grace,2 

A reverent people shouted to be¬ 
hold 

The picturti, not the king; and even 
the place 

Containing such a miracle grew 
liold, 

Named the Glad Boigo from that 
-beaureous face 

Which thrilled the artist after work 
to think 

His own ideal Mary-smile should 
stand 

So very near him, — he, within the 
brink 

Of all that glory, let in by his hand 

With too divine a rashness I Yet 
none shrink 

Who come to gaze here now; albeit 
'twas planned 

Sublimely in the thought’s simpli¬ 
city. 

’ 800 his desciiption of the plague in 
Florence. 

2 Charles of Anjou, in his passage through 
Florence, was permitted to see this picture 
while yet in Cimubue's “ bottega.” The 
populace followed the royal visitor, and, 
from the universal delight and admiration, 
the quarter of the city in which the artist 
lived was called “ Borgo Allegri.” The 
picture was carried in triumph to the church, 
aud deposited there. 


The Liwiy, throned in empyrcial 8tate« 

Minds only, the young Bai»e upon 
her knee, 

While sidelong angels bear the royal 
weight, 

Prostrated meekly, smiling ten¬ 
derly 

Oblivion of their wings; tlie child 
thereat 

Stretching its hand like God. If 
any should, 

Because of some stiff draperies and 
loose joints, 

Gaze scorn down from the heights 
of Kaffaelhood 

On Cimabue’s picture, Heaven anoints 

The head of no such critic, and his 
blood 

The poet’s curse strikes full on, and 
appoints 

To ague and cold spasms forever¬ 
more. 

A noble picture I worthy of the shout 

Wherewith along the streets the 
pffople bore 

Its clierul)-faces which the sun threw 
out 

Until they stooped, and entered the 
church-door. 

Yet rightly was young Giotto talked 
about, 

Whom Cimabuo found among the 
sheep,^ 

And knew, as gods know gods, and 
carried home 

To paint tlie things ho had painted, 
with a deep 

And fuller insight, and so overcome 

His Chapel-Lady with a heaveulier 
sweei) 

Of light; for thus we mount into the 
sum 

Of great things known or acted. 
I hohl, too, 

That Giiiiabue smiled upon the lad 

At the first stroke which passed 
what he could do, 

Or else his Virgin’s smile had never 
• had 

Such sweetness in’t. All great men 
who foreknew 

Their heirs in art, for art’s sake have 
been glad, 

1 How OIraabuo found Qiotto, the ahep- 
herd-boy, ekctcbiiig a nuii «*f his dock upon 
a stone, In prettily told by Vasari, who also 
relates that the cider artist Margheritone 
died ” Infastidito ” of the successes of tha 
new school. 


L 
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And bent their old white heads as 
if uncrowned, 

Fanatics of their pure ideals still 
Far more than of their triumphs, 
which were found 

With some less vehement struggle of 
the will. 

If old Margheritone trembled, 
swooned, 

And died despairing at the open 
sill 

Of other men’s achievements (who 
achieved 

By loving art beyond the master) he 
Was old Margheritone, and con¬ 
ceived 

Never, at first youth and most ecsta¬ 
sy. 

A Virgin like that difeam of one, 
which lieaved , 

The death-sigh from Ins heart. If 
wistfully 

Margheritone sickened at the smell 
Of Cimahue’s laurel, let him go I 
For Ciiuabue stood up v<5ry well 
In spite of Oiotto’s, and Angelico 
The artist-saint kept smiling in his 
cell 

The smile with which he welcomed 
the sweet slow 

Inbreak of angels (whitening 
through the dim I 

That he might paint them) while the I 
sudden sense 

Of Raffael’s future was revealed to 
him 

By force of his own fair works’ com- 
peteu(‘.e. 

The same blue waters where the 
dolphins swim 

Suggest the tritons. Through the 
blue iinmense 

Strike out, all swimmers I cling not 
in the way 

Of one another, .so to sink, but learn 
The strong man’s impulse, catch 
the freshening s[»ray 
He throws up in his motions, and dis¬ 
cern * 

By his clear westering eye, the 
time of day. 

Thou, God, hast set us worthy gifts 
to earn 

Besides thy heaven and thee I and 
when i say 

There’s room here for the weakest 
man alive 

To live and die, there’s room, too, 
1 rc|)cat. 


For all the strongest to live well, and 
strive 

Their own way by their individual 
heat, 

Like some new bee-swarm leaving 
the old liive, 

Despite the wax which tempts so 
violet-sweet. 

Then let the living live, the dead re¬ 
tain 

Their grave-cold flowers! though 
honor’s best supplied 

By bringing actions to prove theirs 
not vain. 

Cold graves, we say? it shall be 
testified 

That living men who burn in heart 
and brain. 

Without the dead were colder. If 
W(^ tried 

To sink the past beneath our feet, bo 
sure 

The future would not stand. Pre¬ 
cipitate 

This ol(l roof from the shrine, and, in¬ 
secure, 

The nesting swallows fly off, mate 
from mate. 

How scant the gardens, if the graves 
were fewer ! 

The tall green poplars grew no 
longer straight 

Whose tops not looked to Troy. 
Would any fight 

For Athens, and not swear by Mara¬ 
thon ? 

Who dared build temples, without 
tombs in sight? 

Or live, without some dead man’s 
henison ? 

Or seek truth, hope for good, and 
strive for right. 

If, looking up, he saw not in the 
sun 

Some angel of the martyrs all day 
long 

Standing and waiting? Your last 
rhythm will need 

Your earliest keynote. Could I sing 
this song, 

If my dead masters had not taken 
heed 

To help the heavens and earth to 
make me strong, 

As the wind ever will find out som# 
reed. 

And touch it to such issues as be- 
lung 
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To such a frail thing? None may 
grudgo the dt^ad 

Libations from full cups. Unless wo 
choose 

To look back to the hills behind us 
spread, 

The plains before us sadden and con-J 
fuse: 

If orphaned, we are disinherited. 

I would but turn these lachrymals to 
use, 

And jH)nr fresh oil in from the olive- 
grove, 

To fumisli them as new lamps. Shall 
I say 

What made my heart beat with ex¬ 
ulting love 

A few days back ? — 

The (lay was such a day 

As Florence owes the sun. The 
sky above, 

Its weight upon the mountains seemed 
to la^>, 

And jmlpitate in gh^ry, like a dove 

Who has flown too fast, full-hearted — 
take away 

The image I for the lieart of man 
beat Tiigber 

That day in Florence, flooding all her 
streets 

And piazzas with a tumult and de¬ 
sire. 

The people, with accumulated beats, 

And faces turned one way, as if one 
fire 

Both drew and flushed them, left 
their anciimt heats, 

And w(*iit up toward the palaco- 
Pifti wall 

To thank tluiir Orand-duke, who, not 
(jnite of course, 

Had graciously permitted, at their 
call, 

The citizens to use their civic force 

To guard their civic homes. So, 
one and all, 

The Tuscan cities streamed uj) to the 
source 

Of this new good at Florence, tak¬ 
ing it 

As good so far, presageful of more 
good, — 

The first torch of Italian freedom, 
lit 

To toss in the next tiger's face who 
should 

Approafii too near them in a greedy 
fit, — 


The first pnlse of an even flow of 
blood 

To pri>vethe level of Italian veims 

Towards rights perceived and grant¬ 
ed. llow w(^ gazed 

From ('asa Guidi windows, while, 
in trains 

Of orderly procession — banners 
rais(ul. 

And intermittent bursts of martial 
strains 

Which di(Ml upon the shout, as if 
amazed 

By gladm*ss beyond music — they 
pass<Hl on I 

The Magistracy,with insignia, passed, 

And iill the ]>eoi)le shouted in the 
sun, 

And all tl>e thousand windows which 
had cast 

A ripple of silks in blue and scarlet 
down, 

(As if the houses overflowed at last,) 

Seemed growing larger with fair 
heads and eyes. 

The Lawyers passed, and still arose 
the shout.. 

And luinds broke from the windows 
to sur}>rise 

Those grave, cabu brows with bay- 
tree l(^av(vs thrown out. 

The l'ri(^stli()(>d jiassed, the friars 
witl) worldly-wise 

Keen, sidelong glances from their 
beards about 

The stnuit to sec who shouted; many 
a monk 

Who takes a long rope in the waist 
was tin‘re: 

Whereat the popular exultation 
drunk 

With indrawn “vivas" the whole 
Mutiny air, 

Wliile through the murmuring win¬ 
dows rose and sunk 

A cloud of kerchiefed hands, — “ The 
Church makes fair 

Her welcome in the new Pope’s 
name.*’ Knsued 

The black sign of the “Martyrs" — 
(name no name, 

But count the graves in sllenoe.) 
Next were viewed 

The Artists; next the Trades; and 
after came 

The People,— flag and sign, and 
rights as gomi, — 

And very loud the shout was for that 
same 
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Motto, ** II popolo.” Tl PoroLO,— 

The word means dukedom, empire, 
majesty. 

And kings in such an hour might 
read it so. 

And next, with banners, each in his 
degree, 

Deputed representatives a-row 

Of every separate state of Tuscany: 

Siena’s she-wolf, bristling on the 
fold 

Of the first flag, preceded Pisa’s hare; 

And Massa’s lion tloatcd calm in 
gold, 

Plenza’s following with his silver 
stare; 

Arezzo’s steed pranced clear from 
bridle-hold,— 

And well might shout Aur Florence, 
greeting tliere 

These, and more brethren. Last, 
tlie world had scuit 

The various children of her teeming 
flanks — 

Greeks, English, French —as if to 
a parliament 

Of lov<>rs of her Italy in ranks, 

Each bearing its hind’s symbol rev¬ 
erent; 

At which the stones seemed breaking 
into tlianks, 

And rattling up the sky, such 
sounds in proof 

Arose, the very house-walls seemed to 
bend; 

The very windows, up from door to 
roof, 

Flashe<l out a rapture of bright heads, 
to iiKjnd 

With passionate looks the gesture’s 
whirling off 

A liurri(;ane of lijavcs. Three hours 
did end 

While all these passed; and over, in 
the (U’owd, 

Eude men, unconscious of the tears 
that kept 

Tln^ir lanirds moist, shouted; some 
few laughed aloud, 

And none asked any why they 
laugiied and wept: 

Friends kissed ea(^h other’s cheeks, 
and foes Inug vowed 

More warmly did it; two-mouths 
babies leapt 

Right upward in their mother’s 
arms, whose black, 

Wide, glittering eyes looked else- 
Wliere; lovers i)res8ed 


Each before either, neither glancing 
back; 

And peasant maidens smoothly ’tired 
and tressed 

Forgot to Anger on their throats 
tin*, slack 

Great pearl-strings; while old blind 
men would not rest, 

But i)att(!rcd with their staves, and 
sli<l their shoes 

Along the sto:ies, and smiled as if 
they saw. 

O Heaven, I think that day had no¬ 
ble use 

Ainotig God’s days I So near stood 
Right and Law, 

Both mutually forbormG Law 
would not bruise, 

Nor Right deny; and each in reverent 
awe 

IIonor{'d the other. And if, ne’er- 
thc]('ss, 

That good day’s sun delivered to the 
vimjs 

No ebartn, and the liberal Duke’s 

exc<3ss 

Did scarce c.xceed a Guelf’s or Ghibol- 

lilHi’S 

In any special actual righteous* 
n(*s.s 

Of what that day he granted, still tlio 
signs 

Are good and full of promise, we 
must s:iy, 

When multitudes approach their kings 
with pray(*rs, 

And kings conc(ido their people's 
right to pray, 

Both in 011(3 sunshine. Griefs are not 
d(js pairs, 

So utt(*red; nor can royal claims dis- 
may 

When men from humble homes and 
ducal cliairs, 

Hate wrong together. It was well 
to view 

Those banners ruffled in a ruler’s face 

Inscribed, “ Live, freedom, union, 
and all true 

Brave patriots who are aided by God’s 
grace I ” 

Nor was it ill when Leopoldo drew 

His little children to the window- 
place 

He stood in at the Pitti, to suggest 

They^ too, should govern as the people 
willed. 

What a cry rose then I Some, who 
saw the best, 
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Declared his eyes filled up and over¬ 
filled 

Witlr good, warm human tears, 
whi<‘>h unropressed 

Ban down, I like his face: the fore¬ 
head’s Imild 

Hfiis no capacious genius, yet per¬ 
haps 

Sufficient comprehension; inild and 
sad, 

And careful nobly, not with care 
that wraps 

SelMoving hearts, to stifle and make 
mad, 

But careful with tlie care that shuns 
a la})se 

Of faith and duty; studious not to 
add 

A burden in the gatViering of a 
gain. 

And so, God save the Duke, I say 
with tliose 

Who tliat day shouted it; and, while 
dukes reigij, 

May all wear in the vi.sible overflows 

Of spirit sucli a look of careful 
pain ! 

For God must love it better than re¬ 
pose. 

And all the people who went up to 
let 

Their hearts out to that Duke, as 
has been told — 

Where guess ye that the living people 
met, 

Kej>t tryst, formed ranks, chose 
leaders, first unrolled 

Their baaiuirs ? 

In tlie Loggia ? where is set 

Cellini’s godlike Perseus, bronze or 
gold, 

(How name the metal, when the 
statue flings 

Its soul so in vour eyes?) with brow 
and sword 

Superbly calm, as all opix)sing things. 

Slain with the Gorgon, were no 
iriore abhorred 

Since ended ? 

Nt), the people sought no wings 

From Perseus in the Loggia, nor 
implored 

An inspiration in the place, laiside 

From that dim bust of Brutus, 
jagge<l and graml, 

Where huonarrod passionately tried 

From out the close-clenched uiarbie 
to demand 


The heail of Rome’s sublimest homl^ 
cide, 

Then dropt the quivering mallek 
from his hand, 

Despairing he could find no mo«lel- 
stuff 

Of Brutus in all Florence where he 
found 

The gods and gladiators thick enough. 

Nor there ! the people chose still 
holier ground: 

The peonie, wlio are simple, blind, 
anti rough, 

Know their own angiils, after look¬ 
ing rtnind. 

Whom chose they then? where met' 
they? 

On the stone 

Called Dante’s, — a plain fiat stone 
8car(',e discerned 

From otliers in the pavement,— 
wlienmpon 

He used to bring bis quiet chair out, 
Inrnctl 

To Brunelleschi’s church, and pour 
alone 

1 The lava of his spirit when it 
burned: 

I It is not cold to-day. O passion¬ 
ate 

Poor Dante, who, a banished Floren¬ 
tine, 

Didst sit austere at banquets of the 
great, 

And muse upon this far-off stone o£ 
thine, 

And think how oft some passer used 
to wait 

A moment, in the golden day’s de¬ 
cline, 

With “ Good-night, dearest Dante ! 

— well, good-night! 

I muse now, Dante, and tliink veri¬ 
ly. 

Though chapelled in the by-way, out 
of siglit, 

Kavenna’s bones would thrill with 
ecstasy, 

Couldst know thy favorite stone’s 
elected right 

As tryst-place for thy Tuscans to 
foresee 

Their earliest charias from. Good, 
night, good-morn. 

Henceforward, Dante! now my soul 
is sure 

That thine is better comforted of 
scorn. 
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And looks down earthward in com¬ 
pleter cure 

Than wlien, in Santa Croce Church 
forlorn 

Of any corpse, the architect and 
liewer 

r>id pile the empty marbles as thy * 
tomh.i 

For now thou art no longer exiled, 
now 

Best honored: we salute thee who art 
come 

Back to the old stone with a softer 
brow 

Than Giotto drew upon the wall, for 
some 

Good lovers of our age to track and 
plough 

Their way to, through timty’s t)rdures 
stratilied, 

And startle broad awake into the 
dull 

Bargello chamber: now thou’rt mild¬ 
er-eyed, — 

Now Ihiatrix may leap up glad to 
cull 

Thy first smile, even in heaven and at 
her side, 

Like that whi(di, nine years old, 
looked beautilul 

At May-game. What do I say ? 1 
only meant 

That tender Dante loved his Flor¬ 
ence well, 

While Florence, now, to love him is 
content; 

And mark ye, that the piercingest 
sweet smell 

Of love’s dear incense by the living 
sent 

To find the dead is not accessi¬ 
ble 

To lazy livers, no narcotic, not 

Swung in a <*tmser to a sleepy time, 
But trod out ill tJie morning air by 
hot, 

Quick spirits who tread firm to ends 
foreshown, 

And use the name of greatness un¬ 
forgot. 

To incilitato what greatness may be 
done. 

* The FlorentincH, lo wlioin the Ilftven- 
iiese refused the body of DaiiU! (deinniuled 
of tVieni “in u hile reniorHC of love*’), hnve 
given tt eenoiHph in line eljiireii to their di¬ 
vine poet. Something lens than ft gravel 

* In allutiioT) to Mr. Kirkiip*8 discovery of 
Gluito’ii fresco portrait of Dante. 


For Dante sits in heaven, and ye stand 
here. 

And more remains for doing, all 
must feel. 

Than try sting on his stone from year 
to year 

To shift processions, civic to© to 
licel, 

The town’s thanks to the Fitti. Are 
yii freer 

For what was felt that day ? A char- 
iot-wlieel 

May spin fast, yet the chariot never 
roll; 

But if that day suggested something 
good, 

And bettered, with one purpose, soul 
by soul — 

Better means freer. A land’s 
brotherhood 

Is most puissant: men, upon the 
whole, 

Are what they can be; nations, what 
they would. 

Will, thendore, to be strong, thou 
Italy ! 

Will to be noble 1 Austrian Metter- 
nich 

Can fix no yoke, unless the neck 
agree; 

And thine ivS like the lion’s when 
the thick 

Dews shudder from it, and no man 
would bo 

The strokiT of his mane, much less 
would prick 

His nostril with a reed. When iia- 
tions roar 

Like lions, who shall tame them, 
and defraud 

Of the due pasture by the river-shore ? 

Roar, thend'ore ! shake your dew¬ 
laps dry abroad: 

The amphitheatre with open door 

Leads back ut)oii the benches who 
apjdaud 

The last spear-thruster. 

Yet the heavens forbid 

That we should call on passion to 
confront 

The brutal with the brutal, and, amid 

This ripening world, suggest a lion- 
hunt 

And lion’s vengeance for the wrongs 
men did 

And do now, though the spears are 
getting blunt. 
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We only call, because the sight and 
proof 

Of lion-strength hurts nothing; and 
to show 

A lion-heart, and measure paw with 
hoof. 

Helps something, even, and will in¬ 
struct a too,' 

As well as tlie onslaught, how to 
stand aloof: 

Or else the world gets past the mere 
brute blow, 

Or given or taken. Children use the 
fist 

Until they are of age to use the 
brain; 

And so wo needed Ciesars to assist 

Man’s justice, and Napoleons to 
•explain 

God’s counsel, when a point was 
nearly missed, 

Until our generations should at¬ 
tain 

Christ’s stature nearer. Not that we, 
alas! 

Attain already; but a single inch 

Will raise to look dowli oil tin? swor<ls- 
inan’s pass, 

As knightly Roland on the coward’s 
liinch: 

And, after chloroform and ether- 
gfis, 

We find out slowly what the bee 
and fincli 

Have ready found, tlirongh Nature’s 
lamp in each, — 

How to our r(ic-cs wc may justify 

Our individual claims, and, as wo 
reach 

Our own grapes, bend the top vines 
to sui)i)ly 

The children’s uses, — how to fill a 
breach 

With olive-hranches,—how to 
quench a lie 

With truth, and smite a foe upon the 
cheek 

With Christ's most conquering kiss. | 
Why, tliese are things 

Worth a great nation’s finding, to 
jirove weak 

The **glorious arms” of military 
kings. 

And so, with wide embrace, my Eng¬ 
land, seek 

To stifle the bad boat and flicker- 
ings 

01 this worUrs false and nearly ex¬ 
pended fire. 


Draw palpitating arrows* to the 
wood, 

And twang abroad tliy high hopes 
and thy higher 

Resolves from tliat most virtuous 
altitude, 

Till nations shall unconsciously as¬ 
pire 

By I ooking up to thee, and learn 
that good 

And glory are not different. An¬ 
nounce law 

By freedom; exalt chivalry by 
pca<^c; 

InstriKjt how (dear, calm eyes can 
ovt*rawc, 

And liow imre hands, stretched 
sim|)ly to redease 

A bond-8lav('-, will not need a sword 
to draw 

To be hrdd dreadful. O my Eng¬ 
land, crease 

Thy purple witli no alien agonies, 

No strnggl(‘s toward encroachment, 
no vile war! 

Disband thy (captains, (diango thy 
Auctories; 

Be henceforth ]>rosperous, as the 
ang«ds are. 

Helping, not humbling. 

Drums and battle-cries 

Go out in niuHi(^ of the morning-star; 

And soon we shall have thinkers in 
the pla(‘e 

Of lighters, each found able as a 
man 

To strike electric influence through a 
race, 

Unstayed by city-wall and barbi¬ 
can. 

The poet shall look grander in the 
face ^ 

Than OA'cn of old (when he of 
Greece began 

To sing ” that Achillean wrath which 
slew 

So many heroes”), seeing he shall 
treat 

The deeds of souls heroic toward the 
true, 

The oraedes of life, previsions sweet 

And awful, like divine swans gliding 
through 

White arras of Ledas, which will 
leavp the heat 

Of their escaping godship to endue 

The human medium with a hea¬ 
venly flush. 
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Meanwhile, in this sainc Italy we want 

Not popular pciasioii, to arise and 
cnisli, 

But popular conscience, which may 
covenant 

For what it knows. Concede with¬ 
out a blush, 

To grant the “ civic guard ” is not to 
grant 

The civic spirit, living and awake: 

Those lappets on your shoulders, citi¬ 
zens. 

Your eyes strain after sideways till 
they ache, 

(While still, in admirations and 
amens, 

The crowd comes up on festa-days 
to take ^ • 

The great sight in), are not intelli-; 
gence. 

Not courage even: alas! if not the ! 
sign 

Of something very noble, they are 
nouglit: 

For evtiry day ye dress your sallow 
kine 

With fringes down their cheeks, 
thougli unbesoiight 

They loll their heavy heads, and 
drag tlie wine. 

And bear the wooden yoke as they 
were taught 

The first day. What yo want is 
light; indeed 

Not sunlight (yo may well look up 
surprisetl 

To those unfathomable heavens 

' that feed 

Your piii'ide hills), but (lod’s light 
organized 

In some high soul crowned callable 
to lead 

The cf^us('ious peojde, conscious and 
advised; 

For, if we lift a people like mere 
clay, 

It falls tlie same. We want thee, O 
nn found 

And sovran teacher! if thy beard 
be gray 

Or black, we bid thee rise up from 
the ground, 

And speak the word God givetli 
thee to say, 

Inspiring into all this jieople round, 

Instead f)f ixission, thought, which 
pioneers 

All generous passion, imrilies from 
fiiu, 


And strikes the hour for. Rise up, 
teacher I here’s 

A crowd to make a nation 1 best be¬ 
gin 

By making each a man, till all be 
peers 

Of earth’s true patriots and pure 
martyrs in 

Knowing and daring. Best unbar 
tlie doors 

Whicli Peter’s heirs kept locked so 
overdose 

They only let the mice across the 
doors, 

While every ehiirchman dangles, as 
he goes, 

The great key at his girdle, and ab¬ 
hors 

In Christ’s name meekly. Open wide 
the house, 

Concede the entrance with Christ’s 
liberal mind, 

And set the tables with his wine and 
bread. 

What! “ Commune in both kinds ? 

In every kind — 

Wine, wafer, love, hope, truth, un¬ 
limited, 

Nothing ke]>t back. For, when a 
mail is blind 

To starlight, will he see the rose is 
red ? 

A bondsman shivering at a Jesuit’s 
foot — 

‘‘Vnel mca culpa!”—is not like to 
stand 

A frcedma.li at a despot’s, and dis¬ 
pute 

Ills titles l>y the balance in his 
hand. 

Weighing them “ suo jure.” Tend 
the root, 

If careful of the branches, and ex¬ 
pand 

The inner souls of men before you 
strive 

For civic heroes. 

But the teacher, where ? 

From all these crowded faces, all 
alive, 

Eyes, of their own lids flashing them¬ 
selves hare, 

And brows that with a mobile life 
contrive 

A deeper 8ha4low, — may we in no 
wise dare 

To put a Anger out, and touch a 
man, 
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And cry, ‘‘This is the leader'’? 
What, all tlieae 1 

Broad hoadvS, black eyes, yet not a 
soul that ran 

From God down with a message ? all, 
to please 

The donna waving measures with 
her fan, 

And not the judgment-angel on his 
knees, 

(The trumpet just an inch off from 
his lips,) 

Who, when ho breatlies next, will put 
out the sun ? 

Yet mankind’s self were foundered 
in eclif)se, 

If lacking <ioers, with great works to 

, he dune; 

And lo, the startled eartli already 

Back into light; a better day’s begun; 

And soon this leader, tea(dior, will 
stand jdain, 

And build the golden pijies and syn¬ 
thesize 

This people-organ for a holy strain. 

We hold this hope, and still in all 
these eyes 

Go sounding for the deep look whicli 
si tall drain 

Suffused thouglit into channelled en¬ 
terprise. 

Where*, is the teacher ? What now 
may he do 

Who shtill do gn'.atly ? Doth he gird 
his waist 

With a monk’s ioi>e, like Luther? 
or ]mrsue 

The goat, like Tell V or dry his nets 
in htist(', 

Like Masaniello when the sky was 
blue ? 

Keep bouse, like otlier peasants, with 
inlaced 

Bare brawny arms about a favorite 
child, 

And meditative looks beyond the 
door, 

(But not to mark the kidling’s teeth 
have filed 

The green shoots of liis vine which 
last year bore 

Full twenty bunches), or on trix>le- 
fuled 

Throne-velvets sit at ease to bless the 
l>oor, 

Like o1h(*r pontiffs, iu the T'oorest’s 
name ? I 


m 


The old tiara keeps itself aslope 

Upon his steady brows, which, all 
the same, 

Bend mildly to j^ermit the people’s 
hofie ? 

Whatever hand shall grasp this orl- 
flamme 

Wliat<!ver man (last peasant or first 
1^0 [>0 

Seeking to free his country) shall 
appear, 

Teiw3h, lead, strike fire into the 
masses, fill 

These emi)ty bladders wdth fine air, 
inspliere 

These wills into a unity of w ill, 

And make of Italy a nation — dear 

And blessed be that man ! the heav¬ 
ens shall kill 

No leaf the earth lets grow for him, 
and Death 

Shall east him back upon the lap of 
Life 

To live more surely in a clarion- 
breath 

Of hero-music. Brutus with the 
knife, 

Rienzi with tlie fasces, throb be- 
iKuafh 

Koujo’s stones, — and more w ho threw 
away joy’s fife 

Like Pallas, that the beauty of 
Ibe-ir son Is 

Might ever shine untroubled and en¬ 
tire: 

But if it can bo true that he who 
rolls 

The Chnnii’s thunders will reserve 
h(*r fire 

For only light, from eucharistic 
bowls 

Will pour new life for nations that 
expire, 

And rend the scarlet of his papal 
v<^st 

To gird the weak loins of his coun¬ 
trymen, — 

I hol<l that h(i surpasses all the rest 

Of lloTuans, heroes, |)atriots; and 
that vvlien 

He sat down on the throne, he dis- 

]H)SMeHt 

The first graves of some glory. See 
again, 

This country-saving is a glorioua 
thing 1 

And if a t^ommun man achieved it? 
Well. 
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Say, a rich man did ? Excellent. A 
kin*? ? 

That grows sublime ? A priest ? Im¬ 
probable, 

A pope? Ah, there we stop, and 
cannot bring 

Our faith up to the leap, with history’s 
bell 

So heavy round the neck of it, al¬ 
beit 

.We fain would grant the nossibility 

For tky sake, Pio Nono 1 

Stretch thy feet 

In that case; I will kiss them rever¬ 
ently 

As any pilgrim to th(‘, papal seat: 

And, such proved possible, thy throne 
tf) me 

Shall s(iem as holy a •place as P<‘,1- 
lico’s 

Venetian dungeon, or as Spielberg’s 
grate, 

At which the Lombard woman hung 
the ruse. 

Of her sweet soul by its own dewy 
weight, 

To feel the dungeon round her sun¬ 
shine. close, 

And, i)iningso, died early, yet too late 

For what she sufTcrcd. Yea, I will 
not elioose 

Betwixt thy throne, Pope Phis, and 
the spot 

Marked red forever, spite of rains 
and dews, 

Where two h;!! riddled by the Aus¬ 
trian’s shot, — 

The hrothers Bundiera, who ac¬ 
cuse, 

With on(j same mother-voice and face 
(that wliat 

They speak may be invincible) the 
sins 

Of earth’s tormentors before God the 
just, 

Until the unconscious thunder-bolt 
begins 

To loosen in his grasp. 

And yet we must 

Beware, and mark the natural kiths 
and kins, 

Of circumstance and office, and dis¬ 
trust 

The rich man reasoning in a jioor 
man’s Imt, 

The poet who neglects pure truth to 
prove 


Statistic fact, the child who leaves 
a rut 

For a smoother road, the priest who 
vows his glove 

Exhales no grace, the prince who 
walks afoot, 

The woman who has sworn she will 
not love, 

And this Ninth Pius in Seventh 
Gregory’s chair, 

With Andrea Doria’s forehead. 

Count wliat goes 

To making up a pope, before he 
w(‘ar 

That triple crown. We pass the 
world-wide throes 

Which went to make the popedom, 
— tb<i despair 

Of free men, good men, wise men; 
the drc'ad shows 

Of women’s faces, by the fagot’s 
flash 

Tossed out, to the minutest stir and 
throb 

O’ the white lips; the least tremble 
of a lasli. 

To glut the red stare of a licensed 
moh; 

The short mad cries down oubliettes, 
and plash 

So horribly far off; priests trained to 
rob, 

And kings, that, like encouraged 
nightmares, sate 

On nations’ hearts most heavily dis¬ 
tressed 

With monstrous sights and apo¬ 
thegms of fate — 

Wo jiass th(*se things, because ** the 
times ” ar(^ prest 

With necessary charges of the 
weight 

Of all this sin, and “ Calvin, for the 
rest, 

Made bold to burn Servetus. Ah, 
men err I ” — 

And so do churches / which Is all we 
mean 

To bring to pn^of in any register 

Of theological fat kine and lean: 

So drive them back into the pens I 
refer 

Old sins (with pourpoint, “quotha’' 
and “ I ween ”) 

Entirely to the old times, the old 
times; 

Nor ever ask why this preponder¬ 
ant 
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Infallible pure Church could set her 
chimes 

Most loudly then, just then, — most 
jubilant, 

Precisel>[ then, when mankind stood 
in crimes 

Full heart-deep, and Heaven’s judg¬ 
ments were not scant. 

Inquire still less what signifies a 
church 

Of perfect inspiration and pure laws 

Who burns the first man with a 
brirastone-torch, 

And grinds the second, bone bj^ bone, 
because 

The times, forsooth, are used to 
rack and sc(^rch I 

What is a lioly Church unless she 
awes 

The times down from their sins? 
Hid Christ select 

Such amiable times to*come and 
teacdi 

Love to, and mercy ? The whole 
world were wrecked 

If every mere great man, who lives to 
reach 

A little leaf of po])ular respect, 

Attained not simply by some special 
breach 

In the age’s customs, l)y some pro- 
ccdenco 

In thought and a(*t, which, having 
proved him higher 

Than those he lived with, proved! 
his competence 

In helping them to wonder and as¬ 
pire. 

My words arc guiltless of the bigot’s 
sense. 

My soul has fire to mingle with the 
fire 

Of all these souls, within or out of 
doors 

Of Rome’s church or another. I be¬ 
lieve 

In one Priest, and one temi>le, with 
its floors 

Of shining jasper gloomed at morn 
and eve 

By countless knees of earnest au¬ 
ditors, 

An<l crystal walls too lucid to per¬ 
ceive. 

That none may take the measure of 
the platje 

And say,So far the porx)hyry, then 
the hint*, 


To this mark mercy goes, ftnd there 
ends grace,” 

Though still the permeable crystals 
hint 

At some white starry distance, 
bathed in space. 

I feel how Nature’s ice-crusts keep 
the dint 

Of un^ii'springs of silent Deity. 

I hold thp articulated gos^xfis which 

Show Christ among us crucified on 
tree. 

I love all who love truth, if poor or 
rich 

In what they have wen of truth pos- 
scssivedy. 

No altars, and no hands defiled with 
pitch, 

Shall scare mo off; but I will pray 
and cat 

With all tliesc, taking leave to choose 
my ewers, 

And say at last, “ Your visible 
churches cheat 

Their inward types; and, if a church 
assures 

Of standing without failure and de¬ 
feat, 

The same both fails and lies.” 


To leave which lures 

Of wider subject through past years, 
— behold, 

We come back from the j>opedom to 
tiie nojie. 

To jionuer what he must be, ere we 
arc bold 

For what he may be, with our heavy 
hope 

To trust upon his soul. So, fold by 
fold, 

Explore this mummy iu the priestly 
cope, ^ t 

Transmitted through the darks of 
time, to catch 

The man within the wrappage, and 
discern 

How he, an honest man, upon the 
watch 

Full fifty years for what a man may 
learn, 

Contrived to get just there; with 
what a snatch 

Of old-world oboU ho had to earn 

The passage through; with wljat a 
drowsy sop, 

To drench the busy barkings of his 
brain; 
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What ghosts of pale tradition, 
wreathed with hop 

'Gainst wakeful thought, he had to 
entertain 

For heavenly visions; and consent 
to stop 

The clock at noon, and let the hour 
remain 

(Without vain winding8-4f>) invio¬ 
late 

Against all chimings from the belfry. 
Lo, 

From every given pope you must 
abate. 

Albeit you love him, some things — 
good, you know — 

Which every given lieretic you 
hate, 

Assumes for his, as being.plainly so. 

A pope must hold by popes a little, 

_ —yes, 

By couiK'ils, from Nicfea up to 
Trent, — 


By hierocrat.ic, empire, more or less 

Irresx^onsible to men, — he must re¬ 
sent 

Eacli man’s particular conscience, 
and renress 

Inquiry, meditation, argument, 

As tyrants faction. Also, he must 
not 

Love truth too dangerously, but pre¬ 
fer 

** The interests of the Church ” (be¬ 
cause a blot 

Is better than a rent, in miniver;) 

Submit to see the people .swallow 
hot 

Husk-porridge, wliich liis chartered 
churchmen stir 

Quoting the only true God’s ciu- 
graph, 

** Feed my lambs, Peter! ” must 
consent to sit 

Attesting with his pastoral ring and 
staff 

To such a picture of our Lady, hit 

Off well by artist-angels (though 
not half 

As fair as Giotto would have painted 
it;) 

To such a vial, where a dead man’s 


blood 


Runs yc^arly warm beneatli a church¬ 
man’s finger; 

To such a holy house of stone and 
wood, 

Whereof a cloud of angels was the 
briuger 


From Bethlehem to Loreto. Were 
it good 

For any jvope on earth to be a dinger 

Of stones against these liigh-nieiied 
counterfeits ? 

Apostates only are iconoclasts. 

He dares not say, while this false 
thing abets 

That true thing, “ This is false.” He 
keeps his fasts 

And prayers, as prayer and fast 
were silver frets 

To change a note upon a string that 
lasts, 

And make a lie a virtue. Now, if 
he 

Did more than this, higher hoped, and 
braver dar(‘d, 

I think be were a ]>opo in jeopardy, 

Or no po]>e rather, for his truth had 
barnul 

The vaulfing of his life; and cer. 
tainly, 

If he do only this, mankind’s regard 

Moves on from him at once to seek 
some mnv 

Teacher and lea<ler. He is good and 
great 

Acijording to the deeds a pope can 
do; 

Most liberal, save those bonds; affec¬ 
tionate, 

As priiu'es may be, and, as priests 
are, true, 

But only the ninth Pius after eight. 

When all’s ])raised most. At best 
and hopeful lest, 

He’s pope: wo want a man 1 Ilia 
heart beats warm; 

But, like the prince enchanted to 
the waist, 

lie sits in stone, and hardens by a 
charm 

Into the marble of his throne high- 
placed. 

Mild benediction waves liis saintly 
arm — 

So, goo<l I But what we want’s a 
perfeet man, 

Conq>fete and all alive: lialf traver¬ 
tine 

Half suits our need, and ill sub¬ 
serves our plan. 

Feet, knees, nerves, sinews, energies 
divine, 

Were never yet too much for men 
who ran 

In such hard ways as must be this of 
thine, 

: j 
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Deliverer whom vve seek, whoe’er 
thou art, 

Pope, prince, or peasant 1 If, indeed, 
the firsts 

The noblest, therefore I since the 
heroic heart 

Within thee must be great enough to 
burst 

Those trammels buckling to the 
baser part 

Thy saintly peers in Rome, who 
crossed and curst 

With the same finger. 

Come, appear, be found, 

If pope or peasant, come ! vve hear the 
cock, 

The courtier of the mountains when 
first crowned 

With golden dawn; and orient glories 
flock 

To meet the sun upon the highest 
ground. 

Take voice, and work! we Avait to 
hear thee knock 

At some one of our Florentine nine 
> gates, 

On each of which was imaged a sul)- 
liine 

Fac.() of a Tuscan genius, which, for 
hate’s 

And love’s sake both, our Florence 
ill her prime 

Turned bohlly on all comers to her 
states, 

As heroes turned their sliields in an¬ 
tique time 

Emblazoned with honorable acts. 
And though 

The gates are blank now of such 
images. 

And Petrarch looks no more from 
Nicolo 

Toward dear Arezzo, ’twixt the aca¬ 
cia-trees, 

Nor Dante, from gate Gallo—-still 
we know, 

Desifite the razing of the blazonries, 

Remains the consecration of the 
shield; 

The dead heroic faces will start out 

On all these gates, if foes should 
take the field, 

And blend sublimely, at the earliest 
shout, 

With living heroes who will scorn 
to yield 

A hair’s-breadth even, when, gazing 
round about, 


They find in what a glorious com- 
pan/ 

j They fight the foes of Florence. Who 
will grudge 

His one poor life, when that great 
man we see 

Has given five hundred years, the 
world being judge 

To help the glory of his Italy ? 

Who, born tbe fair side of the Alps, 
will budge, 

When Dante stays, when Ariosto 
stays, 

When Petrarch stays forever? Ye 
bring swords, 

My Tuscans? Ay, if wanted in 
this haze. 

Bring swords, but first bring souls, — 
bring thoughts and words, 

Unrusted by a tear of yesterday’s, 

Yet awful by its wrong, — and cut 
these cords, 

And mow this green, lush falseness 
to the roots, 

And shut the mouth of hell below 
the swatiH*! 

And, if ye can bring songs too, let 
the lute’s 

Recoverable music softly bathe 

Some poet’s hand, that, through all 
bursts and bruits 

Of popular passion, all unripe and 
rathe 

Convictions of the j)opular intellect, 

Ye may not lack a finger up the air, 

Amiuuciative, reproving, pure, 
erect, 

To show which wtyr your first ideal 
hare 

The whiteness of its wings when 
(sorely pecked 

By falcons on your wrists) it unaware 

Arose up overhead am I out of sight. 

f 

Meanwhile, let all the far euds of the 
world 

Breathe hack the deep breath of 
their old delight, 

To swell the Italian banner just un¬ 
furled. 

Help, lands of Europe 1 for, if Aus- 
tiia fight. 

The drums will bar your slumber. 
Had ye curled 

Tbe laurel for your thousand artists’ 
brow's, 

If thesti Italian hands had planted 
none ? « 

Can any sit down idle in the house, 
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Kor hear appeals from Buonarroti’s 
stone \ * 

And llaifaers canvas, rousing and 
to rouse ? 

Where’s Pousvsin’s master ? Gallic 
Avignon 

Bred Laura, and Vaucluse’s fount 
lias stirred 

The heart of France too strongly, as 
it lets 

Its little stream out (like a wiz¬ 
ard’s bird 

Which bounds upon its emerald wing, 
and wets 

The rocks on each side), that she 
should not gird 

Her loins with Charlemagne’s sword 
when foes beset 

The country of her Petrarch. Spain 
may well 

Be minded how from Italy she 
i!aught, 

To mingle with her tinkling Moor¬ 
ish bell, 

A fuller cadence and a subtler 
thought. 

And even the New World, the re¬ 
ceptacle 

Of freemen, may send glad men, as it 
ought. 

To greet Vespucci Amerigo’s door 

While England claims, by trump of 
poetry, 

Verona, Venice, the Ravenna-shore, 

And dearer holds John Milton’s 
Fiesole 

Than Tjanglande’s Malvern with the 
stars ill flower. 

And Valloinhrosa, we two went to 
see 

Last Juno, beloved companion, 
where sublime 

The mountains live in holy fami¬ 
lies, 

And the slow pine-woods ever climb 
and climb 

Half up their breasts, just stagger as 
tfiey seize 

Some gray crag, drop hack with it 
many a time, 

And straggle blindly down the preci¬ 
pice. 

The Vallombrosan brooks were 
strewn as thick 

That June day, knee-tleop with dead 
beechen heaves, 

As Milton saw th#m ere his heart 
grew sick, 


And his eyes blind. I think the 
monks and beeves 

Are all the same too: scarce have 
they changed the wick 

On good St. Gualbert’s altar which 
receives 

The convent’s pilgrims; and the 
pool in front 

(Wherein the hill-stream trout are 
cast, to wait 

The beatific vision and the grunt 

Used at refectory) keeps its weedy 
state, 

To bathe saintly abbots who would 
count 

The fisli across their breviary, nor 
’bate 

The measure of their steps. O wa¬ 
terfalls 

And forests I sound and silence I 
mtiuntains bare. 

That leap u}> }>eak by peak, and 
catch the palls 

Of purple and silver mist to rend and 
snare 

With one another, at eleirtric calls 

Of life in the sunbeams, — till we can- < 
not dare 

Fix your sliapes, (unint your num¬ 
ber ! we must think 

Vour beauty and your glory helped 
to till 

The cu{> of Milton’s soul so to the 
brink. 

He nevermore was thirsty when Goil’s 
will 

Had shattered to his sense the last 
chain-link 

By which he had drawn from Na¬ 
ture’s visible 

The fresh well-water. Satisfied by 
this. 

Ho sang of Adam’s paradise, and 
smiled, 

Remembering Vailombrosa. There¬ 
fore is 

The jdace divine to English man and 
child, 

And pilgrims leave their souls liero 
in a kiss. 

For Italy’s the whole earth’s treas¬ 
ury, piled 

With reveries of gentle ladies, 
Hung i 

Aside, like ravelled silk, from life’s 
worn stuff; 

With coins of scholars’ fancy, 
which, being rung 
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On workday counter, still sound sil- 

Or e’er wo loved Love’s self even,— 

ver-proof: 

let 118 give 

In short, with all the dreams of 

The blessing of our souls (and wish 

dreamers young, 

them strong 

Before their heads have time for slip- 

To bear it to the height where prayers 

ping off 

arrive, 

Hope’s pillow to the ground. How 

When faithful spirits pray against a 

oft, indeed, 

wrong,) 

We’ve sent our souls out from the 

To this grtiat cause of southern men 

rigid nortlj, 

who strive 

On hare white foot which would 

In Goii’s name for man’s rights, and 

not print nor bleed. 

To climb the Alpine passes, and look 

shall not fail i 

forth, 

Behold they sh^rl not fall. The 

Where booming low the Liombard 

shouts ascend 

rivers lead 

Above the shrieks, in Naples, and 

To gardens, vineyards, all a dream is 

])rovail. 

worth, — 

Rows of shot corpses, waiting for the 

Sights thou and I, love, have seen 

end 

^ afterward 

Of burial, seem to smile up straight 

From Tuscan Bcllosgiiardo, wide 

and pale 

awake,i 

Into the azure air, and apprehend 

When, standing on the actual 

That final gun-dash from Palermo’s 

blessed sward 

coast 

Where Galileo stood at nights to 

Which lightens their apocalypse of 

take 

death. 

The vision of the‘stars, we have 

So h;t them die 1 The world shows 

found it hard, 

nothing lost; 

Therefore not blood. Above or lin¬ 

Gazing upon the earth and heaven, 

to make 

den leatli, 

A choice of beauty. 

What matter, brothers, if ye keep 
your post 

Therefore let ns all 

On duty’s side ? As sword returns to 

Kefreshed in England or in other 

sheath. 

land, 

So dust to grave; but souls find 

By visions, with their fountain rise 
and fall, 

pla(;e in bi^aven. 

Heroic daring is the true success, 

Of this earth’s darling, — wo, who un¬ 

The ciudiaristic bread recpiires no 

derstand 

leaven; 

A little how the Tuscan musical 

And, though your ends were hopeless, 

Vowels do round thoinselvcs as if 

we should bless 

they })lannod 

Your cause as holy. Strive — and, 

Et(‘mitics of separate sweetness,— 

having striven. 

wo. 

Who loved Sorrento vines in i>icture- 
book, 

Or ore in winocup we jdedged faith 

Take for God’s recomiiense that right¬ 

eousness I 

or glee, — 

Who loved Home’s wolf with demi¬ 
gods at su<*k, 


Or ere w(} loved truth’s own divini¬ 
ty,— 

Who loved, in brief, the classic hill 

PART II. 

I WKOTK a meditation and a dteam, 

and brook, 

And Ovid’s dreaming tales and Pe¬ 

Hearing a little child .sing^ in the 

stria* t; 

trarch’s song, 

I leant iiiion Ins music as a theme, 

Till it gave way beneath my heart’s 

1 Ojiliieo’H villa, ch)f»o to P'lorencc, U 

full lieat 

built oil an eminence called BcIloHguardu. 

Which tried at an exultant jirophecy, 
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But dropped before the measure 
was complete — 

Alas for songs and hearts! O Tus¬ 
cany, 

O Dante’s Florence, is the type too 
plain ? 

Didst thou, too, only sing of liberty, 
As little children take up a high 
strain 

"With unintentioned voices, and break 
off 

To sleep upon their mothers’ knees 
again ? 

Couldst thou not watch one hour? 
then sleep enough, 

That sleep may hasten manhood, 
and sustain 

The faint, pale spirit with some mus¬ 
cular stuff. . ‘ 


But we who cannot slumber as thou 
dost; 

We thinkers, who have thought for 
thee, and failed; 

We hopers, who have hoped for 
thee, and lost; 

We poets, wandered round by 
dreams,1 who hailed 

From this Atrides’ roof (with lintel- 
post 

Which still drips blood,-—the worse 
jiart hath prevailed) 

The fire-voice of tho beacons to de¬ 
clare 

Troy taken, sorrow ended, — cozened 
through 

A crimson sunset in a misty air, 

What now remains for such as wo to 
do 1 

God’s iudmnents, peradventure, 
will he hare 

To the roots of thunder, if we kneel 
and sue ? 


From Casa Guidi windows I looked 
forth, 

And saw ten thousand eyes of Flor¬ 
entines 

Flash hack tho trium])h of tho Lom¬ 
bard north, — 

Saw fifty banners, freighted with the 
signs 

And exultations of tho awakened 
earth, 

Float on abOA’o the multitude in lines, 

* 8 ('r (h»i opcniug passage of the Agamem¬ 
non of Aflschylus. 


Straight to the Pitti. So, the vision 
went. 

And SO, between those populous rough 
liands 

Raised in the sun, Duke Leopold 
out leant, 

And took the patriot’s oath which 
henceforth stands 

Among the oaths of perjurers, emi¬ 
nent 

To catch the lightnings ripened for 
these lands. 

Why swear at all, thou false Duke 
Leopold ? 

What nc<‘(l to swear ? What need to 
boast thy hlocxl 

Unspoilt of Austria, and thy heart 
unsold 

Away from Florence ? It was under¬ 
stood 

God made thee not too vigorous or 
too hold; 

And men had patience with thy quiet 
mood. 

And women pity, as they saw thee 
l-iace 

Their festive .streets with premature 
gray hairs. 

Wo turned tlio mild dejection of thy 
facte 

To princely meanings, took thy wrin¬ 
kling cares 

For ruflling hopes, and called thee 
weak, not base. 

Nay, better light the torches for more 
jmuujrs, 

And smoke the pale Madonnas at 
the shrine, — 

Being still “ our poor Grand-duke, 
our good Grantl-duko, 

Who cannot help tlie Austrian in 
his line,” — 

Than write an oath upon a nation’s 
hook 

For men to spit at with scorn’s 
blurring brine I 

Who dares forgive what none can 
overlook ? 

For me, I do repent me in this 
dust 

Of towns and temples which makes 
Italy; 

I sigh amid tho sighs which breathe 
a gust 

Of dying century to century 

Around us on tlio uiioven crater- 

<TUSt 
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01 these old worlds; I bow my soul 
and knee. 

Absolve me, patriots, of my wo¬ 
man’s fault 

That ever I believed the man was 
true 1 

These sceptred strangers shun the 
common salt, 

And therefore, when the general 
board's in view, 

And they stand up to carve for 
blind and halt, 

The wise suspect the viands which 
ensue. 

I much repent, that in this time 
and place, 

Where many corpsci-lights of experi¬ 
ence burn 

From Cresar’s and Lorenzo’s fester¬ 
ing race, 

To enlighten groping reasoners, I 
could learn 

No better (30iinsol for a simple case 

Than to put faith in princes, in iny 
turn. 

Had all the death-piles of the an¬ 
cient years 

Flared up in vain before me? knew 
I not 

What stench arises from some pur¬ 
ple gears ? 

And how the sceptres witness whence 
tliey got 

Their brier-wood, crackling through 
tlie atmosphere's 

Foul smoke, by princely perjuries 
kept hot ? 

Forgive me, ghosts of patriots,— 
Brutus, thou 

Who traihist down hill into life again 

Tliy blood-wcighcd cloak, to indict 
me with thy slow, 

Reproachful t;yes I —for l>cing taught 
in vain, 

That, while the illegitimate Ciesars 
show 

Of meaner stature than the first full 
strain 

(Confessed incompetent to conquer 
Gaul,) 

They swoon as feebly, and cro.ss Ru¬ 
bicons 

As rashly, as any Julius of them 
all I 

Forgive, that I forgot the mind which 
runs 

Through absolute races, too nnscep- 
tioal! 

1 saw the man among his little sons, 


His lii>s were warm with kisses 

j while he swore; 

I And I, because I am a woman, I, 

Who felt my own child’s coming 
life before 

The prescience of my soul, and held 
faith high,— 

I could not \year to think, whoever 
bore, 

That lips so warmed could shape so 
cold a lie. 

From Casa Guidi windows I looked 
out, 

Again looked, and beheld a different 
sight. 

The Duke had fled before the peo¬ 
ple’s shout 

“ Long live the Duke 1 ” A people, to 
speak right, 

Must speak as soft as courtiers, lest 
a doubt 

Should curdle brows of gracious sov¬ 
ereigns white. 

Moreover, that same dangerous 
shouting meant 

Some gratitude future favors 
which 

Were only promised, the Constitu¬ 
ent 

Implied; the whole being subject to 
the hitch 

In “motu proprios,” very inci¬ 
dent 

To all these Czars, from Paul to Paulo- 
vitch. 

Whereat the people rose up in the 
dust 

Of the ruler’s flying feet, and shouted 
still 

And loudly; only, this time, as was 
just, 

Not “ Live the Duke 1 ” who had fled 
for good or ill, ^ 

But “ Live the People I ” who re¬ 
mained and must. 

The uiirenounced and uurenouuces^ 
ble. 

Long live the people I How they 
lived ! and boiled 

And bubbled in the caldron of the 
street I 

How tliu young blust/ered, nor the 
old recoiled ! 

And what a thunderous stir of tongues 
and feet 

Trod flat the palpitating bells, and 
foiled 
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The joy-guns of their echo, shattering 
it! 

How down they pulled the Duke’s 
anus every \vlu;re 1 

How up they set new cafd-signs, to 
show 

Where patriots might sip ices in 
pure air 1 

(The fresh paint smelling somewhat.) 
To and fro 

How manihed the civic guard, and 
stopped to stare 

When boys broke windows in a civic 
glow ! 

How rebel songs were sung to loyal 
tunes, 

And bishops cursed in ecclesiastic 
iruitres ! 

How all the Circoli gtbw large as 
mo(ms, 

And all the s]^cakers, hioonstruok,— 
thankful gn*eters 

Of prosp(;cts which struck poor the 
diKuil boons, 

A mere free Press and Chambers! 
frank repeaters 

Of great Guerazzi’s praises — 
“ There’s a man, 

The father of the land, who, truly 
great, 

Takes olT that national disgrace and 
ban, 

The farthing-tax upon our Floreiice- 
gate. 

And saves Italia as he only can ! ” 

How all the nobles lied, and would 
not wait. 

Because they were most noble 1 
which being so, 

How liberals vowed to burn their 
I)ahiees, 

Becausi^ free Tuscans were not free 
to go 1 

IIovv grown men raged at Austria’s 
wicked nesH, 

And smoked, while fifty striplings 
in a row 

Marched straight to Piedmont for the 
wrong’s redress ! 

You say we failed in duty, — wo 
who wore 

Black velvet like Italian democrats, 

Who slashed our sleeves like patri¬ 
ots, nor forswore 

The true republic in the form of hats ? 

Wo cljased the archhishop from the 
Duomo-door, 

We chalked the walls with bloody 
caveats 


Against all tyrants. If we did not 
light 

Exactly, we fired muskets up the 
air 

To shoiv that victory was ours of 
right. 

We met, had free discussion every¬ 
where 

(Except, i)erhaps, i’ the Chambers) 
day and night. 

We proved the poor should be em¬ 
ployed . . . that’s fair, — 

Ana yet the rich not worked for 
anywise, — 

Pay c(u*tili(^d, y(^t payers abrogated, 

Full work secured, yet liabili- 
tic^s 

To overwork excluded, — not one 
bated 

Of all our holidays, that still, at 
twice 

Or tliri(’o a week, are moderately 
rated. 

Wc i)rov(!d that Austria was dis¬ 
lodged, or would 

Or shouhl b(% and tliat Tuscany in 
arms 

Should, would, dislodge her, ending 
the obi ftnid; 

And yet to leave our piazzas, shops, 
and farms, 

For the simple sake of fighting, was 
not good — 

We proved that also. “ Did we carry 
charms 

Against being killed ourselves, that 
we should rush 

On killing others ? what, desert here- 
witli 

Our wives and mothers ? — was that 
duty? Tush I ” 

At which we shook the sword within 
the slieath 

Like heroes, only louder; and the 
flush 

Ran up the (dieek to meet the future 
wreath. 

Nay, what we proved, we shouted 
— how we .snouted I 

(Especially the boys did), boldly 
planting 

That tree of liberty, whose fruit is 
doubted. 

Because the roots are not of Nature’s 
granting. 

A tree of good and evil: none, with¬ 
out it, 

Grow gods; alas 1 and, with it, men 
are wauling. 
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O holy knowledge, holy liberty 1 

O holy rights of nations! If I 
speak 

These bitter things against the jug¬ 
glery 

Of days that in your names proved 
blind and weak, 

It is that tears are bitter. When 
we see 

The brown skulls grin at death in 
churchyards bleak, 

We do not cry, “ This Yorick is too 
light,- 

For death grows deatlilier with that 
mouth he makes. 

So with my mocking. Bitter things 
I write 

Because my soul is bitter for yoiir 
sakes, 

O freedom 1 O my Florence I 

Men who might 

Do greatly in a universe that breaks 

And burns, must ever know before 
they do. 

Courage and patitmep are but saeri- 
tice; 

And sacrifice is offered for and to 

Something conceived of. Each man 
pays a nriee 

For what himself counts jirecions, 
whether true 

Or false the appreciation it implies. 

But here,— no knowledge, no con¬ 
ception, nought! 

Desire was absent, that . ])rovides 
great deeds 

From out the greatness of jireven- 
ient thongljt; 

And action, action, like a flame that 
needs * 

A steady breath and fuel, being 
cauglit 

Up, like a burning reed from other 
reeds, 

Flashed in the empty and uncer¬ 
tain air, 

Then wavered, tlien went out. Be¬ 
hold, who blames 

A crooked course, when not a goal 
is there 

To round the fervid striving of the 
games ? 

An Ignorance of means may minis¬ 
ter 

To greatness; but an ignorance of 
aims 

Makes it impossible to be great at 

aU. 


So with our Tuscans. Let none dare 
to say, 

** Here virtue never can be nation¬ 
al; 

Hero fortitude can never cut a way 

Between the Austrian muSkets, out 
of tlirall: 

I tell you rather, that whoever may 

Discern true ends here shall grow 
pure enough 

To love them, brave enough to strive 
for them, 

And strong to roach thorn, though 
the. roads he rough; 

That, having learnt —by no mere 
apotlu'gm — 

Not just the draping of a graceful 
stuff 

About a statue, broidered at the 
hem, — 

Not just the trilling on an opera- 
stage, 

Of “ libert'a ” to bravos — (a fair word. 

Yet too allie,(l to inarticulate rage 

And bnaithless sobs, for singing, 
though the chord 

Were deejier than they struck it I) 
hut the gauge 

Of civil wants sustained, and wrongs 
abhorred, 

The .serious, sacred meaning and 
full use 

Of freedom for a nation,—then, in¬ 
deed, 

Our Tuscans, underneath the bloody 
d(?ws 

Of some new morning, rising up 
agnHHl 

And bold, will want no Saxon souls 
or thews 

To sweep thoir piazzas clear of Aus¬ 
tria's breed. 

Alas, alas I it was not so this 
time. 

Conviction was not, courage failed, 
and truth 

Was something to be doubted of. 
The uiime 

Changed masks, because a mime. 
The tid(i as smooth 

In running in as out, no sense of 
crime 

Because no sense of virtue. Sudden 
ruth 

Seized on the people: they would 
have again 

Their go(Hl Crand-dukc, and leave 
Guerazzi, though 
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He took that tax: from Florence. 
“ Much in vain 

He takea it from the market-carts, we 
trow, 

While urgent that no iiiarketr-raen 
remain, 

But all march off, and leave the spade 
and plough 

To die among the Lombards. Was | 
it thus ! 

The dear ]iaternal Duke did ? Live 
th<5 Duke ! ” 

At wliich the joy-hells inultitudi- 
nouH, 

Swept by an oi)po8ite Avind, as loudly 
8ho(jk. 

Call back the mild archlnsliop to 
his house, 

To bless the neople with his frights 
ened look,— 

He shall not yet be hanged, you 
coinju'ehcnd 1 

Seize on Guerazzi; guard him in full 
view, 

Or else we stab him in the back to 
end 1 

Rub out those chalked devices, set up 
new 

The Duke's arms, doff your Phry¬ 
gian caps, and mend 

The pavement of th(3 pijizzas broke into 

By barren poles of freedom: smooth 
the way 

For the ducal carriage, lest his High¬ 
ness sigh, 

“ Here trees of liberty grew yester¬ 
day ! 

“ Long live the Duke 1 ” How roared 
the eannunry ! 

How rocked the bell-towers ! and 
througli thickening sj>ray 

Of nosegays, wreaths, and kerchiefs 
tossed <m higli, 

How marched the civic guard, the 
j)eople still 

Being good at shouts, especially the 
boys ! 

Alas, poor jMiople, of an unfledged 
will 

Most lltly expressed by such a callow 
voice 1 

Alas, still poorer Duke, incapable 

Of being worthy oA^eu of so much 
noise I 

You think ho came back instantly, 
with thanks. 

And tears in his faint eyes, and hands 
extended 


To stretch the franchise through 
their utmost ranks? 

That having, like a father appre¬ 
hended, 

He came to pardon fatherly those 
pranks 

Played out, and now in filial service 
end 0(1 ? 

That some love-token, like a prince, 
he threw 

To meet the people’s love-call in re¬ 
turn ? 

Well, liovv lie came I will relate to 
you; 

And if your hearts should burn —< 
why, lunirts tuttat hum. 

To make the ashes whic^h things 
old and new 

Shall he washed clean in—as this 
Duke will learn. 

From Casa Guidi windoAvs gazing, 
then, 

I saw and Avitness how the Duke 
came back. 

The regular tramp of horse, and 
tread of miui, 

Did smite the silence like an anvil 
black 

And sparkless. With her wide 
ti.vujs at full strain, 

Our Tuscan nurse exclaimed, “ Alack, 
alack. 

Signora I these shall be the Austri¬ 
ans.” — ” Nay, 

Be still,” I answered; ” do not Avako 
the child I ” 

— For 80 , my two-months’ baby 
sleeping lay 

In milky dreams upon the bed, and 
smiled, • 

And 1 thought, ” He shall sleep on, 
while he may. 

Through the Avorld’s baseness; not 
being yet defiled, 

Why should lie he disturbed by 
what is done ? ” 

Then, gazing, 1 beheld the long-drawn 
street 

Live out, from end to end, full in 
the sun, 

With Austria’s thousand; sword and 
bayonet, 

Horse, foot, artillery, cannons roll¬ 
ing on 

Like blind, slow storm-clouds gestant 
Avith the heat 

j Of uiidev(‘lopcd lightnings, each 

1 bestrode 
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By a single man, dust-white from 
head to heel, 

Indifferent as the dreadful thing he 
rode, 

Like a sculptured Fate serene and 
terrible. 

As some smooth river which has 
overflowed, 

Will slow and silent down its current 
wheel 

A loosened forest, all the pines 
erect, 

So swept, iu mute siguihcance of 
storm. 

The marshalled thousands; not an 
eye dertect 

To left or right, to cat<;h a novel form 

Of Florence city adorned by archi¬ 
tect 

And carver, or of beauties live and 
warm 

Scared at the easements, — all, 
straightforward eyes 

And faces, held as steadfast as their 
swor<ls, 

And cognizant of acts, not image¬ 
ries. 

The key, O Tuscans, too well fits the 
wards f 

Ye asked for mimes, — these bring 
you tragedies; 

For purple, — these shall wear it as 
your lords. 

Ye played like children, — die like 
iiinoceiits. 

Ye iniiiii(;ked lightnings with a torch, 
— the crack 

Of the actual lailt, your pastime cir¬ 
cumvents. 

Ye called up ghosts, believing they 
were slat^k 

To follow any voice from GillwDa’s 
tents . . . 

Here’s Samuel! — an<l so. Grand- 
dukes come back I 

And yet they are no prophets, 
though tliey come: 

That awful mantle they are drawing 
close 

Sliall be searclied one day by the 
shafts of <loom 

Through double foUls now hoodwink¬ 
ing the brows. 

Resuscitated inonarchs disentomb 

Grave-reptiles with them in their 
new life-throes. 

Jliet such beware. Behold, the peo¬ 
ple waits, 


Like God: as he, in his serene Of 
might, 

So they, in their endurance of long 
straits. 

Ye stamp no nation out, though day 
and night 

Ye tread tliem with that al)8olute 
heel whi<;li grates 

And grinds thetu flat from all at¬ 
tempted height. 

You kill worms sotmer with a gar¬ 
den suade 

Than you kill peoples: peoples will 
not die; 

The tail <*urls stronger when you 
loj) the lieatl: 

They writhe at every wound, and 
multiply 

And shiidtier into a heap of life 
that’s mad(; 

Thus vital from God’s own vitality. 

’Tis hard to shrivel back a day of 
God’s 

Once lixed for judgment; *tis as hard 
to change 

The peoples when they rise be¬ 
neath their loads, 

And heave them from their backs 
with violent wrench 

To crush the oppressor: for that 
judginent-rod’s 

The measure of this jwpular revenge. 

Meanwhile, from Casa Guidi win¬ 
dows, we 

Beheld the armament of Austria 
flow 

Into the drowning heart of Tus¬ 
cany; 

And yet none wept, none cursed, or, 
if ’twas so, 

They wept and cursed iu silence. 
Silently 

Our noisy Tuscans watched 'the in¬ 
vading foe; 

They hatl learnt silence. Pressed 
against the wall. 

And grou)>ed uixjn the church-steps 
opposite, 

A few |>aie mou and women stared 
at all. 

God knows what they were feeling, 
with their white 

Coustraiufkl faces, — they, so prodi¬ 
gal 

Of cry ami gesture when the world 
goes right, 

Or wrong indeed. But hero was 
depth of wrong, 
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And here, still water: they were si- 
lent here; 

And throngli that sentient silence 
Htriu^k along 

That ineasnr<Mi tramp from whitdi it 
stooil out clear, 

Distinct the sound and silence, like 
a gong 

At midnight, each hy the other awful- 
ler,— 

While every soldier in his cap dis¬ 
played 

A leaf of olive. Dusty, hitter thing I 

Was such plucked at Novara, is it 
said ? 

A cry is up in England, which doth 
ring 

The hollow world thrftngh, that for 
ends of trade 

And virtiKs and God’s better worship- 
iuf?» 

We heiK'.eforth should exalt the 
name of Peat‘e, 

And l(‘av(^ those rusty wars that eat 
the soul,— 

Besides their (jlippings at our golden 
ilec'ce. 

I, too, have loved ])(^acc, and from 
hole to hole 

Of immemorial uiulcciduous trees 

Would write, as lovers use upon a 
scroll. 

The holy name of Peace, and set it 
high 

Where none could i)luck it down. On 
trees, 1 say, 

Not upon gibbets!—With the 
greenery 

Of dewy branches and the flowery 
May, 

Sweet mediation betwixt earth and 
sky 

Providing, for the 8hei)herd’s lioli- 
day. 

Not upon gibbets ! though the vul¬ 
ture leaves 

The bones to rpiiet, which he first 
picked hare. 

Not UfK)!! dungeons! though the 
WTetch w ho grieves 

And groans within, loss stirs tlie outer 
air 

Than any little field-mouse stirs the 
sheaves. 

Nut u))on chain-bolts! though the 
slave’s despair 

(lulled his helpless miserable 
brain, 


And left him blank beneath the free¬ 
man’s whip 

To sing and laugh out idiocies of 
l)ain. 

Nor yet on starving homes 1 wdiere 
many a lip 

Has sobbed itself asleep through 
curses vain. 

T love no peace whhdi is not fellow¬ 
ship, 

And w'liich includes not mercy, I 
would have 

Rather the raking of the guns 
across 

The world, and shricdcs against 
iK^aveii’s andiitrave; 

Rather the struggle in the slippery 
fosse 

Of dying men and horses, and the 
wave 

Blood-hnhhling. . . . Enough said ! 
— by ('hrist’s ow n cross, 

And hy tins faint heart of my wo¬ 
manhood, 

Suc.h things are better than a Peace 
that sit s 

Besid(‘ a hearth in self-commended 
mood, 

And tak(*s no thouglit how^ wind and 
rain by fits 

Are howlilig out of doors against the 
good 

Of the poor w'anderer. What! yonr 
jK^ace admits 

Of outside anguish wdiile it keeps at 
liome ? 

I loatlie to take its name upon my 
tongue. 

’Tis nowise peace: ’tis treason, stiff 
with doom; 

’Tis gagged dos])air, and inarticulate 
w rong, 

Annihilated Poland, stifled Rome, 

Dazed Na}d(^s, Hungary fainting 
’neath the thong, 

And Austria wearing a smooth 
olive-loaf 

On her brute forehead, while her hoofs 
outpress 

The life from these Italian souls in 
brief. 

O Lord of peace, who art Lord of 
righteousness, 

Constrain the anguished worlds 
from sin and grief. 

Pierce them with couscience, purge 
them w ith redrtiss, 

And give us peace which is no coun¬ 
terfeit ! 
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But wherefore should we look out 
any more 

From Casa Guidi windows ? Shut 
them straifjfht, 

And let us sit d<»wu by the folded door, 

And veil our saddened faces, and so' 
wait 

What next the judgment-heavens ’ 
make ready for. | 

I have grown too weary of tlicse ] 
windows. Sights 

Come thick enough and clear enough 
in tlionght, 

Without the suushino: souls have 
inner lights. 

And since the Graiid-duke has come, 
hack, and brought 

This army of the North which thus 
requites 

His filial South, we leave him to he 
taught. 

His South, too, has learnt something 
certainly, 

Wlujreof the practic^e will bring profit 

S(Km; 

And pcradvenlure pther eyes may 
sec, 

From Casa Guidi wimlows, what is 
done 

Or undone. Whatsoever deeds they 
be, 

Pope I’ius will be glorified in none. 

Ilecord that gain, Mazzini I It shall 
top 

Some heights of sorrow. Peter’s rock, 
so named, 

Shall lure no vessel any more to 
drop 

Among the i)reakers. Peter’s chair i.s 
shamed, 

Like any vulgar throne the nations 
lop 

To pieces for their firewood unre¬ 
claimed; 

And when it burns, too, we shall 
see as well 

In Italy as elsewhere. Let it hum. 

The cross accounted still adorable 

Is Christ’s cross only ! If the thief’s 
would earn 

Some stealthy genuflexions, w^e re¬ 
bel; 

And here the impenitent thief’s has 
had its turn, 

As Goti knows; and the people on 
their knees 

Scoff, and toss back the crosiers 
stretched like yokes 


To press their heads down lower by- 
degrees. 

So Italy, ])y means of these last 
strokes, 

Escapes the danger which preceiled 
these, 

Of leaving captured hands in cloven 
oaks, ~ 

Of leaving very .souls within the 
buckle 

Wlience bodies .struggled outward,— 
of supposing 

That freemen may like bondsmen 
kneel and truckle, 

And then stand iii> m usual, without 
losing 

An inch of stature. 

Tliose whom she-wolvos suckle 

Will bite as wolves do in the grapple- 
closing 

Of adverse; interests. This at last is 
known, 

(Thank Pins for the lesson) that albeit 

Among the Popedom’s hundred 
heads of stone 

Which blink down on you from the 
roof’s retreat 

In Siena’s tiger-striped cathedral, 
Joan 

And Borgia ’mid their fellows you may 
greet, 

A harlot ami a diivil, — you will see 

Not a man, still less angel, grandly 
set 

With open soul to render man more 
free. 

The tisliers are still thinking of the 
net, 

And, if not thinking of the hook 
too, we 

Are counted somewhat deeply in their 
debt; 

But that’s a rare case — so, hook 

ami crook, 

They take the advantage, agonizing 
Christ 

By rustier nails than those of Ce- 
droll’s brook, 

I’ the people’s body very cheaply 
priced,— 

And quote high priesthood out of 
Holy book, 

While buying death-fields with the 
sacrificed. 

Priests, jn-iests, — there’s no such 
name ! — God’s own, except 

Ye take most vainly. Through heih 
yen’s lifted gate 
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The priestly ephod ia solo glory 
swept 

When Christ ascended, enteired in, 
and sate 

(With victor face sublimely over¬ 
wept) 

At Deity’s right hand to mediate, 

He alone, he forever. On his breast 

The Urim and the Thummim, fed with 
fire 

From the full Godhead, flicker with 
the unrest 

Of human lutil'ul heart beats. Come 
up liigher, 

All Chrisrians. Levi’s tribe is dis- 
possest. 

That solitary alb ye shall admire, 

But not cast lots fo^. The last 
chrism, poured right. 

Was on that Head, ami poured for 
burial, 

And not for tioniination in men’s 
sight. 

What arv these churches? The old 
temple wall 

Doth overlook them juggling with 
the sleight 

Of surplice, candlestick, and altar- 
pall; 

East church and west (ilmrch, ay, 
north church and .south, 

Rome’s church and England’s—let 
them all repent, 

And make concordats ’twixt their 
soul and mouth, 

Succeed St. Paul by working at the 
tent, 

Become infallible guides by siieak- 
ing trutli, 

And excommunicate their pride that 
bent 

And cramped the souls of men. 

Why, even here, 

Priestcraft burns out, tho twined 
linen blazes; 

Not, like asbestos, to grow white 
and clear, 

But all to ]»erisli! . while the fire- 
srnell raises 

To life some swooning spirits, who 
last year 

Lost breath ami heart in these chnrch- 
stifle<l 1)1 aces. 

Why, almost tlirough this Pius, wc 
believed 

The priesthood could be an honest 
thing, he smiled 

So saintly while our corn was being 
sheaved 


For his own granaries 1 Showing 
now defiled 

His hireling hands, a better help’s 
achieved 

Than if they blessed us shepherd-like 
and mild. 

False doctrine, strangled by its own 
amen, 

Dies in the throat of all this nation. 
Who 

Will speak a pope’s name as they 
rise again ? 

What woman or what child will count 
him true ? 

Wliat dreamer praise him with the 
voice or pen ? 

What man light for him ? — Pius takes 
his due. 

Record that gain, Mazzini!—Yes, 
hut first 

Set down thy people’s faults; set down 
the want 

Of soul-(;ouviction; set dowm aims 
dispcrsc.d, 

And incoherent means, and valor 
scant 

Because of scanty faith, and schisms 
accursed 

That wrench these brother-hearts 
from covenant 

With freedom and each other. Set 
down this, 

And this, and see to overcome it 
when 

The seasons bring the fruits thou 
wilt not miss 

If wary. Let no cry of patriot 
men 

Distract tliee from the stern analy¬ 
sis 

Of mas.ses w ho cry only I keep thy 
ken 

Clear as thy soul is virtuous. He¬ 
roes’ blood 

Splashed uj) against thy noble brow 
in Rome; 

Let such not blind thee to an inter¬ 
lude 

Which was not also holy, yet did 
come 

'Twixt sacramental actions,—brotii- 
erhootl 

Despised even there, and something 
of the doom 

Of licinus in the trenches. Listen 
now — 

Rossi died silent near where CsBsar 
4ied. 
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Hk (lid not say, “ My Brutus, is it 
thou?” 

But Italy unquestioned testified, 

”7 killed him 1 I am Brutus,—I 
avow.” 

At which the whohi world’s laugh of 
scorn replicid, 

” A poor maimed copy of Brutus ! ” 
Too much like, 

Indeed, to he so unlike I too un¬ 
skilled 

At Pliilijipi and the honest hattle- 
jdke, 

To he so skilful where a man is killed 

Near Pompey’s statue, and the dag- 
g(irs strike 

At unawar<3S i’ tlie throat. AVas thus 
fulfilled 

An omen once of Michel Ange- 
lo?- 

Whoii Marcus Brutus ho conceived 
complete, 

And strove to hurl him out hy blow 
oil blow 

Upon the marble, at Art’s thunder- 
heat, 

Till haply (some pre-shadow rising 
slow 

Of what his Italy would famiy meet 

To be <*alle(rBi{UTU.s) straight his 
l)lastic hand 

Fell back before bis prophet-soul, and 
left 

A fragment, a maimed Brutus,— 
but more grand 

Than this, so nami^d at lionie, was ! 

L(;t thy weft 

Present one woof and warp, Mazzi- 
ni ! Stand 

With no man hankering for a dagger’s 
heft. 

No, not for Italy ! — nor stand 
apart, 

No, not for the Republic I — from 
those pure 

Brave men who hold the level of 
thy lieart 

In patriot truth, as lover and as 
doer, 

Albeit they >vill not follow where 
thou art 

As extreme theorist. Trust and dis¬ 
trust fewer, 

And so bind str^ing, and keep un¬ 
stained the cause 

Which (God’s sign granted) war- 
trumps newly blown 

Shall yet animuciato to the world’s 
applause. 
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But now, the world is busy; it has 
grown 

A Fair-going world. Imperial Eng¬ 
land draws 

The flowing ends of the earth from 
Fez, Canton, 

Delhi, and Stockholm, Athens and 
Madrid, 

The Ilnssias and the vast Americas, 

As if a qneen drew in her robes 
amid 

Her goldtui cincture, — isles, penin¬ 
sulas, 

Capes, eoTitiiients, far inland coun¬ 
tries hid 

By jasper-sands and liills of cliryso- 
jiras, 

All trailing in their splendors 
through the door 

Of the gorgeous Crystal Palace. 
Every nation, 

To every other nation strange of 
yore, 

Gives face to face the civic saluta¬ 
tion, 

Ami holds up in a proud riglxt hand 
before 

That congress the best work which 
she can fashion 

By her best means. ” These corals, 
will you phrase 

To matcli against your oaks? They 
grow as fast 

AVithin my wilderness of purple 
seas.” — 

” This diamond stared upon me as I 
]mssed 

(As a live god’s i^ye from a marble 
frieze) 

Along a dark of diamonds. Is it 
classed ? ” — 

” I wove these stuffs so subtly that 
the gold 

Swims to th(i surface of the lilk like 
cream 

And curdles to fair patterns. Ye 
behold 1 ” — 

” These delicatest muslins rather 
seem 

Thau he, you think? Nay, touch 
them and be bold, 

Though such veiled Chakhi’s face in 
Hafiz’ dr(*am.” — 

” These carjiets — you walk slow on 
them like kings, 

Inaudible like sjiirits, while your 
foot 

Pips deep in velvet roses and such 
things.” — 
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** Even Apollonius might commeTul 
this Hute: ^ 

The music, winding through the 
stops, upsprings 

To mak(5 the phij^er very rich: com¬ 
pute ! ” 

** Here’s gohh^t-glass, to take in 
with your wine 

The very sun its grapes were ripened 
under: 

Drink light and juice together, and 
each tine.” — 

“ This model of a steam-ship moves 
your wonder ? 

You should behold it crushing down 
the brine 

Like a blind Jove, who feels his way 
with thunder.”— . 

” Here’s sculpture! *Ali, we live 
too I wliy not threw 
Our life into our marbles? Art has 
jdace 

For other artists after Angelo.” — 
•‘I tried to paint out here a natural 
face; 

For nature includes RaiTael, as we 
know, 

Not Ilaffael nature. Will it help my 
case ?” — 

** Methinks you will not match this 
steel of ours ! ” — 

** Nor you this porcelain I Cue might 
dream the clay 

Retained in it the larvm of the 
tlowers, 

They bud so round the cup, the old 
spring-way.” — 

” Nor you these carven woods, 
where birds in bowers 
With twisting snakes and climbing 
cupids play.” 

O Magi of the cast and of the west, 
Your incense, gold, and niyrrh are 
excellent I — 

What gifts for Christ, then, bring 
ye witli the rest ? 

Your hands have worked well: is 
your courage sjient 

In handwork only? Have you 
nothing best, 

Which generous souls may perfect 
and preseut, 

1 PhiloHtratua relates of Apollonius, how 
he objected to the musical instrument of 
Linus the Rhodian, that it could not enrich 
or beautify. The history of music in our 
day would satisfy the philosopher on one 
point at least. 


And He shall thank the givers for? 
no light 

Of teaching, liberal nations, for the 
poor 

Who sit in darkness when it is not 
night ? 

No cure for wicked children ? Christ 
— no cure 1 

No help for women sobbing out of 
sight 

Because men made the laws ? no 
brothel-lure 

Burnt out by popular lightnings? 
Hast thou fouiul 

No remedy, my England, for such 
woes ? 

No outlet, Austria, for the scourged 
and hound, 

No entrance for the exiled ? no re- 
jiosc, 

Russia, for knoiited I*oles worked 
underground, 

And gentle ladies bleached among 
the snows ? 

No mercy for the slave, America 7 

No liopc for Rome, free France, chi- 
valric France ? 

Alas, great nations have great 
shames, I say. 

No pity, O world, no tender utter¬ 
ance 

Of benediction, and prayers 
stretched this way 

For i)oor Italia, bathed by mischance ? 

O gracious nations, give some ear 
to me I 

You all go to your Fair, and I am one 

Who at the roadside of humanity 

Beseech your alms, — God’s justice to 
bo done. 

So, prosper! 

In the name of Italy, 

Meantime her patriot dead have boiii- 
8011 . 

They only have clone well; and, 
what they did 

Being perfect, it shall triumph. Let 
them slumber: 

No king of Egypt in a pyramid 

Is safer from oblivion, though he 
number 

Full seventy cerements for a cover¬ 
lid. 

Thevse dead be seeds of life, and shall 
encumber 

The sad heart of the land until it 
loose 

The clammy clods, and let out the 
spriug-growlh 
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In beatific green tbrongh every 
bruise. 

The tyrant sbouUl take heed to what 
he doth, 

Since every victim-carrion turns to 

USB, 

And d^i^"es a chariot, like a god made 
wroth, 

Against eacli piled injustice. Ay, 
the least, 

Dead for Italia, not in vain has died; 

Thougli many vainly, ere life’s 
strugglt3 ceased, 

To mad dissimilar ends have swerved 
aside; i 

Each grave her nationality has 
pieced 

By its own majestic breadth, and for¬ 
tified. 

And i)inned it deeper to the soil. 
Forlorn 

Of thanks he, th(irefore, no one of 
these graves 1 

Not l)ers, —who, at her husband’s 
side, in scorn, 

Outfaced the whistling shot and hiss¬ 
ing waves, 

Until she, felt lier little babe unborn 

Eecoil, within her, from the violent 
staves 

And bloodhounds of the world: at 
which her life 

Dropt inwards from her eyes, and fol¬ 
lowed it 

Beyond the hunters. Garibaldi’s 
wife 

And child died so. And now the sea- 
wetMls fit 

Her body, like a proper shroud and 
coif, 

And munnurously the ebbing waters 
Srit 

The little pebbles while she lies in¬ 
terred 

In tl)e sea-sand. Perhaps, ere dying 
tlms, 

She looked up in his face (which 
never stirred 

From its clinched anguish) as to 
make excuse 

For leaving him for his, if so she 
erred. 

He well remembers that she could 
not choose. 

A memorabh', grave ! Another is 

At Genoa. Tliere a king may fitly 
lie, 

Who, bursting that heroic heart of 
his 


At lost Novara, that he could not 
die, 

(Though thrice into the cannon’s 
eyes for this 

He plunged his shuddering steed, and 
felt the sky 

Reel l>ack between the fire-shocks) 
stripped away 

The ancestral ermine ere the smoke 
had cleared, 

And, naked to the soul, that none 
might say 

His kingship covered what was base 
and i»leared 

With treason, wemt out straight an 
exile, yea, 

An exiled patriot. Let him be re¬ 
vered. 

Yea, verily, Charles Albert has died 
well; 

And if he lived not all so, as one 
spoke, 

The sin pass softly with the pass¬ 
ing-bell : 

For he was shriven, I think, in can¬ 
non-smoke, 

And, taking off his crown, made 
visible 

A hero’s forehead. Shaking Austria’s 
yoke, 

He shattered Ids own liand and 
heart. “So best,” 

ITis last words were upon his lonely 
bed, 

I do not end like popes and dukes 
at least — 

“Thank God for it.” And now that 
he is dead. 

Admitting it is proved and mani¬ 
fest 

That he was worthy, with a dis¬ 
crowned head, 

To ineavsure heights witli pfttriots, 
let them stand 

Beside tlie man in his Oporto shroud, 

And each vouchsafe to take him by 
the hand, 

And kiss him on the cheek, and say 
aloud, 

“Thou, too, hast suffered for our 
native land I 

My brother, thou art one of us I he 
proud.” 

Still, graves, when Italy is talked 
upon. 

Still, still, the patriot’s tomb, the 
stranger’s hate. 
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Still Niobe ! still fainting in the snn, 

By whose most dazzling arrows vio¬ 
late 

Her beauteous offspring perished I 
has she won 

Nothing but garlands for the graves, 
from Fate ? 

Nothing hut death-songs? Yes, be 
it understood 

Life throbs in noble Piedmont I while 
the feet i 

Of Rome’s clay image, dabbled soft 
in blood, 

Grow flat with dissolution, and, as I 
meet, 

Will soon be shovelled off like 
other mud, 

To leave the passage free in church 
and street. 

And I, who first tpok hope up in 
this song. 

Because a child was singing one . . . 
behold. 

The hope and omen were not, hap¬ 
ly, wrong 1 

Poets are soothsayers still, like those 
of old 

Who studied flights of doves; and 
creatures young 

And tender, mighty meanings may 
unfold. 

The sun strikes through the win¬ 
dows, up the door; 

Stand out in it, my own young Flor¬ 
entine, 

Not two years old, and let me see 
thee more I 

It grows along thy amber curls, to 
shine 

Brighter than elsewhere. Now, 
look straight before. 

And fix thy i>rave blue English eyes 
on mine, 

And from my soul, which fronts the 
future so, 

Witli unabashed and unabated gaze, 

Teafdi mo to hope for, what the an¬ 
gels know 

When they smile clear as thou dost, 
Down God’s ways 

With just alighted feet, between 
the snow 

And snowdrops, where a little lamb 
may graze, 

Thou bast no fear, my lamb, about 
the road, 


Albeit in our vain-glory we assume 

That, less than we have, thou hast 
learnt of God, 

Stand out, my blue-eyed prophet! — 
thou to whom 

The earliest world-day light that 
ever flowed. 

Through Casa Giiidi windows 
chanced to come ! 

Now shake the glittering nimbus of 
thy hair, 

And he (4od’s witness that the ele¬ 
mental 

New springs of life are gushing 
everywhere 

To cleanse the water-courses, and 
l>revent all 

Concrete oi)structions which infest 
the air 1 

That earth’s alive, and gentle or un¬ 
gentle 

Motions within her signify but 
growth ! — 

The ground swells greenest o’er the 
laboring moles. 

Howe’er the uneasy world is vexed 
and wroth, 

Young children, lifted high on parent 
souls. 

Look round them with a smile upon 
the mouth, 

And take for music every bell that 
tolls; 

(Who said we should be better if 
like these ?) 

But toe sit murmuring for the future, 
thougli 

Posterity is smiling on our knees, 

Convicting us of folly. Let us go — 

We wall trust God. The blank in¬ 
ters titles 

Men take for ruins, lie will build 
into 

With pillared marbles rare, or knit 
across 

With g(‘iierous arches, till the fane’s 
complete. 

This world has no perdition, if 
some loss. 

Such cheer I gather from thy smil¬ 
ing, sweet I 

The selfsame cheruWaces which 
emboss 

j The Veil, lean inward to the Mercy- 
seat. 
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NAPOLEON ITT. TN ITALY. 

I. 

Emperok, Emperor! 

From the (3entre to the tSlioro, 

From the Seine back to tile Rhine, ^ 
Stood eight iiiilliona nj) and swore 
By their manhood’s riglit divine | 
So to elect and legislate, 

This man shonla renew the line 
Broken in a strain of fate, 

And leagued'kings at Waterloo, 

When the people’s hands let go. 
Emperor 
Evermore. 

II. . 

With a universal shout 
They took the old r(3galia out 
From an o]>en grave tliat day,— 

From a grave that would not close. 
Where the first Napoleon lay 
Expectant in repose, 

As still as Merlin, with his conquer¬ 
ing face 

Turned up in its unquenchable ap¬ 
peal 

To men and heroes of the advancing 
race, 

Prepared to set the seal 
Of what has been on what shall be. 
Emperor 
Evermore^. 

III. 

The thinkers stood aside 
To let the nation act. 

Some hated the new-constituted fact 
Of empire, us pride treading on their 
pride. 

Some quailed, lest what was poison¬ 
ous in the past 

Should graft itself in that Druidic 
bougn 

On this green Now. 

Some cursed, because at last 
The onen heavens, to which they had 
looked in vain 

For many a golden fall of marvellous 
rain, 


Were closed in brass; and some 

Wept on, because a gone thing could 
not come; 

And some were silent, doubting all 
things for 

That popular conviction,—evermore 
Emperor. 

IV. 

That day I did not hate. 

Nor doubt, nor quail, nor curse. 

I, reverencing the people, did not 
bate 

My reverence of their deed and ora* 
cle, 

Nor vainly prate 
Of better and of worse 

Against the groat conclusion of their 
will. 

And yet, O voit^e and verso I 

Which God set in me to acclaim and 
sing 

Convictioi:!, exaltation, aspiration, 

We gave no music to the oatent tiling 
Nor spared a lioly rhytnm to thrmi 
and swim 

About the name of him 

Translated to the sphere of domina- 
titm 

By democratic passion. 

I was not used, at least, 

Nor can be, now or then. 

To stroke the ermine beast » 

On any kind of throne 
(Though builded by a nation for its 
own,) 

And swell the surging choir for kings 
of men,— 

“ Kiii|K3ror 
Evermore.” 


V. 

But now, Napoleon, now. 

That, leaving far beldiul the purple 
tliroug 

Of vulgar monarchs, thou 
Tread’st higher in thy deed 
Than stair of throne can lead, 
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To liolp in the hour of wrong 

The broken hearts of nations to be 
strong, — 

15ow, lifted as thou art 

To tho level of i)uro song, 

We stand to meet thee on these Al¬ 
pine snows. 

And while the palpitating peaks 
break out 

Ecstatic from somnambular repose, 

With answ<‘Ts to the presence and 
the shout, 

We, poets of the people, who take 
part 

With elemental justice, natural 
right, 

Join in our echoes also, nor refrain. 

We meet thee, O Napoleon ! at this 
height 

At last, and find thee fereat enough to 
praise. 

Receive the poet’s chrism, which 
smells beyond 

The priest’s, and pass thy ways: 

An English poet warns thee to main¬ 
tain 

God’s word, not England’s: let his 
truth be true 

And all men liars! with his truth 
respond 

To all men’s lie. Exalt the sword, 
and smite 

On that long anvil of the Apennine 

Where Austria forged the Italian 
chain in view 

Of seven (consenting nations, sparks 
of fine 

Admonitory light, 

Till men’s eyes wink before convic¬ 
tions new. 

Flash in God’s justice to the world’s 
amaze, 

Sublime Deliverer ! after many days 

Found worthy of the deed thou art 
come to do — 

Emiwror 

Evermore. ; . 


VI. 

But Italy, my Italy, 

Can it last — this gleam ? 

Can she live and he strong. 

Or is it anotln^r dream, 

Like the rest we have dreamed so 
long ? 

And shall it, must it, he. 

That, after the battlc-cloud has bro¬ 
ken, 


She will die off again 
Like the rain, 

Or like a poet’s song 
Sung of her, sad at the end, 
Because her name is Italy, —■ 

Die, and count no friend ? 

Is it true, may it he spoken, 

That she who has lain so still, 

With a wound in her breast. 

And a fiower in her hand. 

And a gravestone under her head, 
While every nation at will 
Beside her has dared to stand, 

And fioiit her with pity and scorn, 
Saying, “ She is at rest, 

She is fair, she is dead, 

And, leaving room in her stead 
To Us who are later l)()rii, 

This is Cisrtainly best I ” 

Saying, “ Alas, she is fair, 

Very fair, hut dead: give place, 

Ami so W(‘. have room for, the race." 

— Can it be true, he true,' 

That she lives anew ? 

That she rises up at tho shout of her 
sons. 

At the trumpet of France, 

And lives anew ? Is it true 
That she has not moved in a 
trance, 

As in Forty-eight ? 

Wh(!ii her eyes were troubled with 
blood 

Till she knew not friend from foe, 

Till her liand was caught in a strait 
Of her (awement, and haffied so 
From doing tho deed slie would; 
And her weak foot stumbled across 
The grave of king, 

And down she dropt at heavy loss 
And we gloomily covered her face, 
and said, 

“ We liaA'e dreamed the thing: 

She is not alive, but dt?ad.” 


Vll. 

Now, shall we say 
Our Italy lives indeed? 

And, if it were not for tho heat and 
hray 

Of drum and trump of martial men, 

Should we feel the underground heave 
and strain, 

Where luToes left their dust as a 
seed 

Sure to emerge one day? 

And, if it \yere not for the rhythmic 
march 
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Of France and Piedmont's double 
boats, 

Should we hear the ghosts 
Thrill through ruined aisle and arch, 
Throb along the fres(u)od wall, 
Whisper au oath by that diviiio 
They left in picture, book, and 
stoue. 

That Italy is not dead at all ? 

Ay, if it were not for the tears in our 
eyes, — 

These tears of a sudden passionate 

j«y— 

Should we see her arise 
From the [ilace where the wicked are 
overthrown, 

Italy, Italy ? loosed at length 
From the tyrant’s thrall, 

Pale and calm in her strength ? 

Pale as the silver cross of Savoy 
When the hand that bears the liag is 
brave, 

And not a breath is stirring, save 
What is blown 

Over the war-trunip’s lip of brass, 

Ere Garibaldi forces the pass ! 


VIII. 

A y, it is so, even so. 

Ay, and it shall be so. 

Each brok(m stone that long ago 
She tiling behind lieras she went 
In discouragement and bewilderment 
TLiiough the cairns of Time, and 
missed her way 

Between to-day and yesterday, 

Up springs a living man. 

And each man stands with his face in 
the light 

Of his own drawn sword, 

Ready to do what a hero can. 

Wall to sap, or river to ford, 
Cannon to front, or foe to pursue, — 
Still ready to do, and sworn to bo 
true, 

As a man and a patriot can. 
IMedmonteso, Neapolitan, 

Lombard, Tuscan, Romagnole, 

Each man's body having a soul, — 
Count how many they stand, 

All of them sons of the laud, 

Every live man there 
Allied to a dead man below, 

And the deadest with hlo^^ to spare 
To quicken a living hand 
In case it should ever be slow. 

Count how many they come 
To the beat of Piedmont's drum. 


With faces keener and grayer 
Than swords of the Austrian slayeti 

All 8t‘t against the foe. 

“ Emjieror 

Evermore." 

IX. 

Out of the dust, where they ground 
them; 

Out of the holes, where they dogged 
them; 

Out of the hulks, where they wound 
them 

In iron, tortured and flogged them; 

Out of the streets, whv>re they chased 
them, 

Taxed them, and then bayonetted 
them; 

Out of the homes, where they spied 
on them, 

(Using their daughters and wives;) 
Out of the church where they fret¬ 
ted them, 

Rotted their souls and debased them, 
Traiived them to answer with 
knives. 

Then cursed them all at their pray¬ 
ers; 

Out of cold lands, not theirs, 

Where they exiled them, starved 
them, lied on them,— 

Back they come like a wind, in vain 
Crami)ed up in the hills, that roars 
its roail 

The stronger into the open plain; 

Or like a lire that burns the hotter 
And longer for the crust of cinder, 

Serving better the ends of the potter; 
Or like a restrainiHl word of God, 
Fulfil ling itself by what seems to 
hinder. 

** Emperor 

Evermore." ' 


X. 

Shdut for France and Savoy I 
Shout for the helj>er and doer. 
Shout for the good sword’s ring, 
Shout for the thought still truer. 
Shout for the spirits at large 
AVlio jxissod for the dead this spring, 
Whose living glory is sure. 

Shout for France and Savoy! 

Shout for the council and charge I 
Shout for the head of Cavour; 

And shout for the heart of a king 
That's great with a nation's joy« 
Shout for Frauce and Savoy 1 
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XI, 

Take tip the child, Macraahon, though 
Thy hand bo red 
From Magenta’s dead, 

And riding on, in front of the troop. 

In tlio dust of the whirlwind of war, 
Through the gate of the city of Milan, 
stoop 

And take up the child to thy saddle¬ 
bow. 

Nor fear the touch as soft as a flower 
of his smile as clear as a star. 
Thou hast a right to the child, we say, 
Since the women are weeping for joy 
as they 

Who, by thy help and from this day. 
Shall be ha]ii>y mothers indeed. 
They are raining flowers.from terrace 
and roof: 

Take up the flower hi the child. 
While the shout goes up of a nation 
freed 

And heroically self-reconciled. 

Till the snow on that peaked Alp 
aloof 

Starts, as feeling God’s finger anew. 
And all those cold white marble fires 
Of mounting saints on the Duomo- 
spires 

Flicker against the Blue. 

“ Emperor 
Evermore.” 

xir. 

Ay, it is he, 

AVho rides at the king’s right band I 
Leave room to bis burse, and draw to 
the side, 

Nor ])ress t(K) near in the e(t8tasy 
Of a newly delivered impavssioned land. 

He is moved, you see, 

He who lias done it all. 

They call it a cold, stern face; 

But this is Italy 
Who rises up to her place I — 

For tills he fought in Ids youth. 

Of this he dreamed in the past; 

The lines of the resolute mouth 
Tremble a little at last. 

Cry, he has done it all! 

“ Emperor 
Evermore.” 

xiir. 

It is not strangle that he did it, 
Though tlie deed may seem to strain 
To the wonderful, unperinitted, 

For such as lead aud reign. 


But he is strange, this man: 

The peojile’s instinct found him 
(A wind in the dark that ran 
Through a chink where was no door,) 
And eloeted him and crowned him 
Emperor 
Evermore. 

XIV. 

Autocrat! let them scoff, 

Who fail to comiirehend 
That a rnl<;r incarnate of 
The people must transcend 
All coirimon king-born kings. 

Tlujse subterranean sjirings 
A sudden outlet winning 
I Have special virtues to spend. 

I The iwople’s blood runs through him, 
I Dilates from head to foot, 

Creates him absolute, 

Aud from this great beginning 
I Evok<!S a gr<;ater end 
To justify and renew him — 

Emperor 

Evermore. 

XV. 

What! did any maintain 
That God or the people (think I) 
Could make a marvel in vain? — 

Out of the. water-jar there 
Draw wine that none could drink? 

Is this a man like the rest,— 

Tliis miracle, made unaware 
By a rapture of popular air. 

And caught to the place that was 
best ? 

You think he could barter ami cheat 
As vulgar diplomats use, 

With the j)cople’s lieart in Ids breast ? 

Jh*ato a lie into shape 

Lest truth should cumber the road ? 

I’lay at the fast and loose 
Till the world is strangled -with 
tape ? 

Maim the soul’s complete 
To lit the hole of a toad. 

And filch the dogmaii’s nu^at 
To feetl the offspring of God ? 

XVI. 

Nay, but be, tins wonder, 

He cannot imlter nor j^rate. 

Though many around him and under, 
With intellects trained to the curve, 
Distrust him in spirit aud nen^e 
Because his meaning is straight. 
Measure him, ere he depart, 
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With those who have governed and 
led, — 

Larger so mu<di by the heart, 

Larger so much by the head. 
Emperor 
Evermore. 

XVII. 

He holds that, consenting or dissi¬ 
dent, 

Nations must move with the time; 
Assumes that crime with a precedent 
Doubles the guilt of the crime; 

— Denies that a slaver’s bond, 

Or a treaty signed by knaves, 
{Quorum mac/na pars and beyond 
Was one of an honest name) 

Gives an inexpugnable claim 
To abolish men into slaves. 
Emperor 
Evermore. 

xvrii. 

He will not swagger, nor boast 
Of his country’s meeds, in a tone 
Missuitiug a great inun most, 

If such should speak of his own; 
Nor will he act on her side 
From motives baser, indeed, 

Than a man of a noble j)ride 
Cun avow for liimself at need; 
Never, for lucre or laurels, 

Or custom, though such should l)e 
rife, 

Adaiiting the smaller morals 
To iminsure the larger life. 

He, though the nuirehauts p(‘rsuade, 
And the soUliers are t'ager for strife, 
Finds not his country in (juarrols 
Only to find Iku- in trade; 

While still he accords he.r sucli honor 
As never to tlineh for htw sake 
Wliere men put servicie uj)on her, 
Found luaivy to umlertake, 

And 8(!arcely like to be paid; 
Believing a nation may a<;t 
Unselnshly, shiver a laiuie 
(As the least of her sons may, in fact,) 
And not for a cause of finance. 
Emperor 
Evermore. 

XIX. 

Great is he 

Who uses his greatness for all. 

His name shall stand perpetually 
As a name to apj)laud and cherish, 
Not only within the civic wall 


For the loyal, but alao without 
For the generous and free. 

Just is he 

Who is just for the i>opular due 
As well as the private debt. 

The praise of nations ready to perish 
Fall on him, — crown him in view 
Of tyrants caught in the net, 

And statesmen dizzy with fear and 
doubt I 

And thougli, because they are many, 
And he is merely one, 

And nations selfish and cruel 
Heap up the inquisitor’s fuel 
To kill the body of high intents. 
And burn great deeds from their 
place. 

Till this, the greatest of any, 

May seem imperfectly done; 
Courage, whoever circumvents I 
(’ourage, courage, whoever is base I 
The soul of a high intent, be it known. 
Can die no more than any soul 
Wliicli God keeps by him under 
the tlirone; 

And this, at w hatever interim, 

Shall live, and be consummated 
Into the being of deeds made whole. 
Courage, coun^e ! hai>py is he 
Of whom (himself among the dead 
And silent), this word shall he said: 
— That lie might have had the world 
with him, 

But chose to side with suffering 
men, 

And hud the world against him 
when 

He came to deliver Italy. 

Emperor 

Evermore. 


THE DANCE. 


You remember down at Florence our 
Cascine, 

Where the people on the feast-days 
walk and drive, 

And through the trees, long-drawn ia 
many a green way, 

O’er-roofing hum and murmur like 
a hive, 

The river and the mountains look 
alive ? 
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You remember the piazzone there, the 
stand-place 

Of carriages a-brim with Florence 
b(*anties, 

"Who lean and melt to mnsic as the 
band plays, 

Or smile ami chat with some one 
who afoot is, 

Or on horseback, in observance of 
male duties ? 

ITT. 

Tis so pretty, in the afternoons of 
summer, 

So many gracious faces brought to¬ 
gether ! 

Call it rout, or call it .concert, they 
have come hero, 

In the rioating of tbe'fan and of the 
feather, 

To reciprocate with beauty the fine 
weather. 

rv. 

While the flower-girls offer nosegays 
(because then too 

Go with other sweets) at every car¬ 
riage-door; 

Here, by shake of a white finger, 
signoil away to 

Some next buyer, who sits buying 
score on score, 

Piling roses upon roses evermore. 

V. 

And last season, when the French 
camp had its station 

In the im^adow-ground, things 
quickened and grew gayer 

Through the mingling of the liberat¬ 
ing nation 

With this pcoi)le; groujis of French¬ 
men everywhere, 

Strolling, gazing, judging lightly — 
“ who was fair.’^ 

VI. 

Then the noblest lady present took 
upon her 

To speak nobly from her carriage 
for the rest; 

“ Pray these officers from Franco to 
do ns honor 

By dancing with us straightway.'* 
The request 

Was gravely api>rehended as ad- 
(Irest. 


VII. 

And the men of Franco bareheaded, 
bowing lowly, 

‘Led out each a proud signora to the 
space 

Which the startled crowd had round¬ 
ed for them — slowly. 

Just a touch of still emotion in his 
fa<je, 

Not i)resuming, through the symbol, 
on the grace. 

VIII. 

There was silence in tho people; somo 
lips trembled. 

But none jested. Broke the music 
at a glance; 

And the daughters of our princes, 
thus assembled. 

Stepped the measure with the gal¬ 
lant sons of France, 

Hush I it might have been a Mass, 
and not a dauce. 

IX. 

And they danced there till tho blue 
that ov'erskied us 

Swooned with passion, though the 
footing seemed sedate; 

And the mountains, heaving mighty 
hearts beside us, 

Sighed a rapture in a shadow, to 
dilate, 

And touch the holy stone wiiere 
Dante sate. 

X. 

Then the sons of Franco bareheaded, 
lowly bowing, 

Led tlio ladies back where kinsmen 
of the south 

Stood, received them; till, with hurst 
of overflowing 

Feeling, husbands, brothers, Flor¬ 
ence's male yoiitlq 

Turned and kissed the martial 
strangers mouth to mouth. 

XI. 

And a cry went up, —a cry from all 
that piiople I 

— You have heard a people cheer¬ 
ing, you siq)pose. 

For the member, mayor . . . with 
chorus from the steeple ? 

This was different, scarce as loud 
perhaps (\vho knows ?) 

For vro saw wet eyes around us ere 
tho close. 
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XII. 

An<l wo felt as if a nation, too lonpj 
borne in 

By hard wrongers, — comprehend¬ 
ing in such attitude 
That God had spoken somewliere 
since the morning, 

That men -w ere somehow brothers, 
by no platitude, 

Cried exultant in great wonder and 
free gratitude. 


A TALE OF VILLAFllANCA. 

TOLD IN TUSCANT. 

1 . 

My little son, my Florentine, 

Sit down beside my knee, 

And I will tell you why the sign 
Of ioy which Ihished our Italy 
Has laded since but yesternight, 

And why your Floronce of delight 
Is mourning, as you see. 

II. 

A great man (who was crowned one 
day) 

Imagined a great deed: 
lie shaped it out of cloud and clay; 

lie touched it liiiely, till the seed 
Possessoti the llower; from heart and 
brain 

lie fed it witli large thoughts humane, 
To help a peoi)le’s need. 

III. 

He brought it out into the sun: 

They blessed it to bis face: 

“O great pure deed, that hast un¬ 
done 

So many bad and base I 
O generous deed, heroic deed, 

Come forth, be porfectotl, succeed. 
Deliver by God’s grace.” 

IV. 

Then sovereigns, statesmen, north and I 
south, 

Boso up in wrath and fear, 

And cried, protesting by one mouth, 

” What monster have we here? 

A great deed at this hour of day ? 

A great Just deed, and not for pay ? 
Absurd—or insincere. 


m4 


V. 

** And if sincere, the heavier blow 
In that case we sliall bear, 

For where’s our blessed ‘ status quo *7 
Our holy treaties, where ? 

Our rights to sell a race, or buy, 
Protex’t and pillage, occupy, 

And civilize despair ? 

VI. 

Some muttered that the great deed 
meant 

A great jiretoxt to sin; 

And Olliers, the pretext, so lent, 

Was heinous (to begin). 

Volcanic tt^nns of ” great and 
“just” ? 

Admit such tongues of flame, the crust 
Of lime and law falls in. 

VII. 

A great deed in this world of ours ? 

Unheard of the pretence is I 
It tlireatens plainly the groat Powers, 
Is fatal in all senses. 

A just dee<l in the world? — Call out 
The rifles I be not slack about 
The national defences. 

VIII. 

And many murmured, ” From this 
source 

What red blood must be poured ! ” 
And some rejoined, ” ’Tis even worse: 

What red tape is ignored 1 ” 

All cursed the doer for an evil 
Called here enlarging on the Devil; 
There monkeying the Lord. 

IX. 

Some said it could not be ex]^aiued; 

Some, could not be excusexf: 

And others, “ Leave it unrestrained, 
Gehenna’s self is loosed.” 

And all cried, ” Crush it, maim it, 
gag it, 

Sot dog-toothed lies to tear it ragged, 
Truncated and traduced I ” 

X. 

But He stood saxl before the sun, 

(The fieoples felt their fate.) 

The world is many; I am one: 

My great deed was too great. 

God’s fruit of justice ripens slow; 
Men^s souls are narrow; let them grow* 
My brothers, wo must wait.** 
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XI. 

The talo is ended, child of mine, 
Turned grav er at my kncje. 

They say your eyes, my Florentine, 
Are English: it may l)e: 

And yet I’ve marked as blue a pair 
FoUovvinfy the doves across the square 
At Venice by the sea. 

XII. 

Ah child I ah child I I cannot say 
A word more. You conceive 
The reason now, why just to-day 
We see our Florence grieve. 

Ah child, look up into the sky ! 

In this low world, where great deeds 
die, 

What matter if we live ? 


A COURT LADY. 


I. 

Heu hair was tawny with gold; her 
eyes with purple were dark; 
Her cheeks* pale opal burnt with a 
red and restless spark. 


ii. 

Never was lady of Milan nobler in 
name and in race; 

Never was lady of Italy fairer to see 
in the face. 


III. 

Never was lady on earth more true 
as woman and wife, 

Larger in judgment and instinct, 
prouder in manners and life. 


iv. 

She stood in the early morning, and 
said to her maidens, “ Bring 
That silken rol>o made ready to wear 
at the court of the king. 


V. 

•'Bring me the clasps of diamond, 
lucid, clear of the mote; 

Clasp luo the large at the waist, and 
clasp me the small at the throat. 


VI. 

Diamonds to fasten the hair, and 
diamonds to fasten the sleeves, 

Laces to drop from their rays, like a 
powder of snow from the eaves.” 

VII. 

Gorgeous she entered the sunlight, 
which gatliered her up in a 
flame, 

While, straight in her open carriage, 
she to the hospital came. 

VIII. 

In she went at the door, and gazing 
from end to end, 

“Many and low are the pallets; but 
each is the place of a friend.” 

IX. 

Up she passed through the warils, 
ami stood at a young man’s bed; 

Bloody tlie band on bis brow, and 
livid the droop of his head. 

X. 

“Art tliou a Lombard, my brotlier ? 
Happy art tliou 1 “ she cried, 

And smiled like Italy on him: he 
dreamed in her face ~ and died. 

xr. 

Pale with hi.s passing soul, she went 
on still to a second: 

ije was a grave hard man, who.se 
years by dungeons were reck¬ 
oned. 

xn. 

Wounds in his body were sore, 
wounds in his life were sorer. 

“Art thou a Romagiiole ? ” Her 
eyes drove lightnings before 
her. 

XIIT. 

“ Austrian and priest had joined to 
double and tighten the cord 

Able to bind thee, O strong one, free 
by the stroke of a sword. 

xrv. 

“Now be grave for the rest of ns, 
using the life overcast 

To rij>en our wine of the present 
(too new) in glooms of the 
past.” 




J COURT LADY, 


XV. 

Down she stepped to a pallet where 
lay a face like a girl’s, 

Young, and pathetic with dying,—a 
deep black hole in the curls. 

XVI. 

“Art thou from Tuscany, brother? 
and seest thou, dreaming in 
pain, 

Thy motlier stand in the piazza, 
searching tlie list of the slain ? ” 

XVII. 

Kind as a mother herself, she touched 
his eliceks with her hands: 

** Blessed is she who has borne thee, 
although she should weep as 
she stands.” 

xvin. 

On she i»assod to a Frenchman, his 
arm carried off by a ball: 

Kneeling, ” O more than iny brother 1 
how shall 1 thank thee for all ? 

XIX. 

“Each of the heroes around u.s has 
fought for his land and line; 

But thou hast fought for a stranger, 
in hate of a wrong not thine. 

XX. 

“ Happy are all free peoples, too 
strong to bo dis}»ossest ; 

But blessed are those among nations 
who daro to be strong for the 
rest.” 

XXI. 

Ever she passed on her way, and 
came to a couch where pined 

One with a face from Venetia, white 
with a hope out of mind. 

xxn. 

Long she stood and gazed, and twice 
she tried at the name; 

But two great crystal tears were all 
that faltered and came. 

XXIII. 

Only a tear for Venice ? She turned 
as in passion and loss, 

And stooped to his forehead and 
kissed it, as if she were kissing 
the cross. 


XXIV. 

Faint with that strain of heart, she 
moved on then to another, 

Stern and strong in his death. “ And 
dost thou suffer, my brother ? ” 


XXV. 

Holding his hands in hers: “'Out of 
the Piedmont lion 

Cometh the sweetness of freedom 1 
sweetest to live or to die on.” 


XXVI. 

Holding his cold rough hands: “ Well, 
oh, well have ye done 
In noble, noble Piedmont, who would 
not be noble alone.” 


xxvn. 

Back he fell while she spoke. Slw 
rose to her feet with a spring, 
“That was a Piedmontese! and this 
is the court of the King.” 


AN AUGUST VOICE. 


“ Una voce auenata.” — 

UonnoujL Toscaso. 


I. 

You’ll take hack your Grand-duke ? 

I made tlie treaty upon it. 

Just venture a quiet rebuke; 

Dair Ongaro write him a sonnet; 
Ricaaoli gently explain , 

Some need of the constitution: 
He’ll swear to it over again. 
Providing an “ easy solution.” 
You’ll call back the Grand-duke. 


ii. 

You’ll take hack your Grand-duke ? 

I promised the Emperor Francis 
To argue the case by nis book, 

And ask you to meet his advances. 
The ducal cause, we know, 

(Whether you or ho ho the wronger^ 
Has very strong points, although 
Your bayonets there have stronger* 
You’ll call back the Qrand-duke. 


r 
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in. 

You’ll talce bjM;k your Grand-duke? 

He is not pure alto^?ether. 

For instance, the oath wliich he took 
(In the Forty-eight rough wtiather) 
He’d ** nail your nag to his mast,” 
Then softly scuttled the boat you 
Hoped to escape in at last, 

And both by a ” Proprio motu.” 
you’ll call back the Grand-duke. 

IV. 

You’ll take back your Grand-duke ? 
The scheme meets nothing to shock 
it 

In this smart letter, look, 

We found in Iladetsky’s pocket; 
Whore his Highness in eiwightly style 
Of the flower of his Tuscians wrote, 
** These heads he the*hottest in file; 
Pray shoot them the quickest.” 
Quote, 

And call back the Graud-duko. 

V. 

You’ll take bjiok your Grand-duke? 

There some things to object to. 
He cheated, betrayed, and forsook, 
Then called in the foe to jirotect 
you. 

He taxed you for wines and for meats 
Throughout that eight years’ pas¬ 
time 

Of Austria’s drum in your streets. 

Of course you remember the last 
time 

You called back your Grand-duke. 

VI. 

You’ll take back the Grand-duke ? 

It is not race he is poor in. 
Although he never could brook 
The patriot cousin at Turin. 

His love of kin you discern, 

By his hate of your flag and me — 
So decidedly apt to turn 
All colors at the sight of the three.^ 
You’ll call back the Grand-duko. 

VII. 

You’ll take back your Grand-duke ? 
’Twas weak that he lied from the 
Pitti; 

put consider how little he shook 
At thought of bombarding your city I 

? The Italian tricolor, — red, green, and 
white. 


And, Imlanciiig that with this. 

The Christian rule is plain for us; 
... Or the Holy Father’s Swiss 
Have shot his Perugians in vain for 
us. 

You’ll call back the Grand-duke. 


vm. 

Pray take back your Grand-duke. 

— I, too, have suffered persuasion. 
All Europe, raven and rook, 
Screeched at me armed for your 
nation. 

Your cause in my heart struck spurs; 

I swept such warnings aside for you: 
My very child’s eyes, and hers, 

Grew like my brother’s who died 
for you. 

You’ll call back the Grand-duke. 


IX. 

You’ll take back your Grand-duke ? 
My French fought nobly with r(‘-a- 
son, — 

Left many a Lombardy nook 
Red as with wine out of season. 
Little we grudged what was dona 
there, 

Paid freely your ransom of blood: 
Our heroes stark in the sun there. 

We would not recall if we could; 
You’ll call back the Grand-duke. 


X. 

You’ll take back your Grand-duke ? 

His son rode fast as he got off 
That day on the enemy’s hook, 

When I had an epaulet shot off. 
Though splashed (as 1 saw him afar, 
no. 

Near) by those ghastly rains, 

The mark, when you’ve washed him 
in Arno, 

Will scarcely be larger than Cain’s. 
You’ll call back the Grand-duke. 


XI. 

You’ll take back your Grand-duke? 

’Twill be so simple, quite beautiful; 
The shepherd recovers his crook, 

... If you should be sheep, and 
dutiful. 

I spoke a word worth chalking 
(jn Milan’s wall — but stay, 

Here’s Poniatowaky talking,— 

You’ll listen to him to-day, 

And call back the Graud-dulEe. 
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XII. 

Yoii^ll take back your Grand^duke ? 

Observe, tliere’s no one to force it. 
Unless the Madonna. St. Luke 
Drew for you, choose to indorse it. 
I charge you by great St. Martino, 
And prodigies quickened by wrong, 
BememlKjr your dead on Ticino; 

Be worthy, be constant, be strong. 
— Bah I —call back the Grand-duke I 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


fiaaiXeif clif utK veKp<ft, 

Okeoort Nazianzen. 


I. 

Tite Pope on Christinas Day 
Sits in St. Peter’s chair; 

But the peoples inurnmr, and say, 
Our souls are sick and forlorn, 
And who will show us where 
Is the stable where Christ was 
born? ” 


II. 

The star is lost in the dark; 

The manger is lost in the straw; 
Tho Christ cries faintly . . . liark I — 
Through bands that swaddle and 
strangle — 

But the Pojie in the chair of awe 
Looks down the great quadrangle. 


III. 

The magi kneel at his foot, 

Kings of the ea.st and west; 

But, instead of the angels (mute 
Is the Peace on earth ” of their 
song), 

The peoples, perplexed and opprest, 
Are sighing, “ How long I how 
long I ” 


IV. 

And, instead of the kine, bewilder in 
Shadow of aisle and dome, 
bear who tore up the children, 
The fox who burnt up the corn, 
And the wolf who suckled at Rome 
Brothers to slay and to scorn, 


m 


V. 

Cardinals left and right of him, 
Worshippers round and beneath. 
The silver trutni)ets at sight of liim, 
Thrill with a musical iHast: 

But the people say through their 
teeth, 

“ Trumpets ? we wait for the 
Last 1" 

VI. 

He sits in the place of the Lord, 

And asks for the gifts of the time, — 
Gold, for the haft of a sword, 

To win back Romagna averse, 
Incense to sweeten a crime, 

And myrrh to imbitter a curse. 

VII. 

Then a king of the west said, “ Good I 
I bring thee the gifts of the time,— 
Red, for the patriot’s blood; 

Green, for the martyr’s crown; 
White for the dew and the rime. 
When the morning of God comes 
down.” 

! vni. 

— O mystic tricolor bright I 

The Pope’s heart quailed like a* 
man’s: 

The cardinals froze at the sight, 
Bowing their tonsures hoary; 

And the eyes in the i)eacock-tan8 
Winked at the alien glory. 

IX. 

But the peoples exclaimed in hope, 

” Now blessed be he who has 
brought 

These gifts of tho time to the Pope, 
When our souls were sick and for¬ 
lorn ; 0 

— And hei'e is the star we sought, 

To show us where Christ was 

born 1 ” 


ITALY AND THE WORLD. 

I. 

Florence, Bologna, Parma, Modena, 
When you named them a year ago, 
So many graves reserved by God, m a 
Day of Judgmeut, you seemed to 
know, 

To oi>en and let out the resurrection. 
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II. 

And meantime (you made your reflec¬ 
tion, 

If you were English) was nought to 
be done 

But sorting sables, in predilection 

For all those martyrs dead and gone, 

Till the new earth and heaven made 
ready. i 

III. ! 

And if your politics were not heady, * 

Violent . . . “Good,” you added, 
“ good 

In all things 1 mourn on sure and 
steady. 

Churchyard thistles are wholesome 
food 

For our European wandering asses. 

IV. * 

** The date of the resurrection passes 

Human foreknowledge: men un¬ 
born 

Will gain by it (even in the lower 
classes): 

But none of these. It is not the 
morn 

Because the cock of France is crow¬ 
ing. 

V. 

'‘Cocks crow at midnight, seldom 
knowing 

Starlight from dawn-light. ’Tis a 
mad 

Poor crc-atnre.” Here you paused, 
and growing 

Scornful, suddenly, let us add, 

The trumpet sounded, the graves 
were oi)en. 

vr. 

Life and life and life ! agrope in 

The dusk of death, warm hands 
8tr(dched out 

For swords, ])roved more life still to 
hope in, 

Beyond and behind. Arise with a 
shout, 

Nation of Italy, slain and buried I 

vn. 

Hill to hill, and turret to turret, 

Flashing the tricolor, — newly cre¬ 
ated 

Beautiful Italy, calm, unhurried, 

Kise heroic and renovated, 

Else to the flual restitutiou. 


VIII. 

Rise; prefigure the grand solution 

Of earth’s mumcii)al, insular 
schisms, 

Statesmen draping self-love’s conclu¬ 
sion 

In cheap vernacular patriotisms, 

Unable to give up Judsea for Jesus. 

IX. 

Bring us the higher example; release 
us 

Into the larger coming time; 

And into Christ’s broad garment 
2 )iece us 

Rags of virtue as poor as crime, 

National seltishuess, civic vaunting. 

X. 

No more Jew nor Greek then, taurit- 
ing 

Nor taunted; no more England nor 
Franc.e I 

But one confederate brotherhood 
planting 

One flag only to mark the advance, 

Onward and upward, of all humanity 


XI. 

For (nvilization perfected 

Is fully developed Christianity. 

“ Measure the frontier,” shall it be 
said, 

“ Cotint the ships,” in national 
vanity ? 

— Count the nation’s heart-beats 
sooner. 

xn. 

For, though behind by a cannon or 
schooner. 

That nation still is predominant, 

Whose pulse heats quickest in eeal to 
oppugn or 

Succor another, in wrong or want, 

Passing the frontier in love and ab¬ 
horrence. 

xni. 

Modena, Parma, Bologna, Florence, 

Op<Mi us out the wider way 1 

Dwarf in that chapel of old St. Law¬ 
rence 

Your Michel Angelo’s giant Day, 

With the grandeur of this Day break¬ 
ing o’er us t 
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Ye who, restrained as an ancient 
chorus, 

Mute while the coryjilifeus spake, 
Hush your separate voices before us, 
Sink your separate lives for the sake 
Of one sole Italy’s living forever 1 


Givers of coat and cloak too, —never 
Grudging that purple of yours at 
tlie bust, — 

By ynnr heroic will and endeavor 
Each sublimely dispossest, 

That all may inherit what each sur¬ 
renders I 


Earth shall bless you, O noble emend- 
ers 

On egotist nations ! Ye shall lead 

The plough of the world, and sow 
new splendors 

Into the furrow of things for seed, 

Ever the richer for what ye have 
given. 

xvn. 

Lead ns and teach us, till eartli and 
heaven 

Grow larger around us, and liigber 
above. 

Our sacrament bread has a bitter! 
leaven; | 

"Wo bait our traps with the name of 
love. 

Till hate itself has a kinder meaning, 
xvm. 

Oh, this world: this cheating, and 
screening 

Of cheats I this conscience for can¬ 
dle-wicks, 

Kot beacon-fires 1 this over-weening 

Of underhand diplomatical tricks, 

Dared for the country while scorned 
for the counter 1 


Oh, this envy of those who mount 
here, 

And oh, this maliee to make them 
trip I 

Rather quenching the fire there, dry¬ 
ing the fount here, 

To frozen body and thirsty lip, 
Than leave to a neighbor their minis¬ 
tration. 


‘ I crv aloud in my poet-passion, 

' Viewing my England o’er Alp and 
sea. 

I loved her more in her ancient fash¬ 
ion: 

She carries her rifles too thick for 
me, 

Who spares them so in the cause of a 
brother. 


Suspicion, panic? end this pother. 

Tlie sword kept sheatbless at peace¬ 
time rusts. 

None fears for himself while he feels 
for another: 

The brave man either fights or 
trusts, 

And wears no mail in his private 
chamber. 

XXII. 

Beautiful Italy ! gol<len amber 

Warm with the kisses of lover and 
traitor ! 

Thou who hast drawn us on to re¬ 
member, 

Draw us to hope now: let us be 
greater 

By this new future than that old 
story, 

xxm. 

Till truer glory replaces all glory. 

As the torch grows blind at the 
dawn of day; 

And the nations, rising up, their 
sorry 

And foolish sins shall put aw'ay, 

As children their toys when the 
teacher enters. 


Till Love’s one centre devour these 
centres 

Of many self-loves; and the patri- 
ot’s trick 

To better his land by egotist ven¬ 
tures, 

Defamed from a virtue, shall make 
men sick, 

As the scalp at the belt of some red 
hero. 

XXV. 

For certain virtues liave dropped to 
zero. 

Left by the sun on the mountain’* 
dewy side; 
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Churchman's charities, tender as 
Nero, 

Indian suttee, heathen suicide, 

Service to rights divine proved hol- 
lovjr: 

XXVI. 

And Heptarchy patriotisms must fol¬ 
low. 

— National voices, distinct yet de¬ 
pendent, 

Ensphering each other, as swallow 
doCiS swallow, 

With eirele-s still widening and 
ever ascendent, 

In multiform life to united progres¬ 
sion,— 

XXVII. . 

These shall remain. And when in 
the Hession 

Of nations, the separate language is 
heard, 

Each shall aspire, in sublime indis¬ 
cretion, 

To lielp with a thought or exalt 
with a word 

IjCSS her own than her rival’s honor. 

XXVTIT. 

Each Christian nation shall take upon 
her 

The law of the Christian man in 
vast: 

The crown of the getter shall fall to 
the donor. 

And last shall be first while first 
shall be last, 

And to love best shall still be to reign 
unsurpassed. 


A CURSE FOR A NATION. 

PUOLOaUK. 

I HEABD an angel speak last night. 
And he said, “ Write 1 — 
Write a nation’s curse for me. 

And send it over the Western Sea.” 

I faltered, taking up the word: 

“ Not so, my lord ! 

If curses must he, choose another 
To send thy curse against my brother. 


“ For I am hound by mtitude, 

By love and blood, 

To brothers of mine across the sea. 
Who stretch out kindly hands to me.” 

“Therefore,” the voice said, “shalt 
thou write 
My curse to-night. 

From the summits of love a curse is 
driven, 

As lightning is from the tops of 
ncaven.” 

“ Not so,” I answered. ** Evermore 
My heart is sore 

For ray own land’s sins: for little 
fe<it 

Of children bleeding along the street: 

“ For parked-up honors that gainsay 
The right of way: 

For almsgiving through a door that is 
Not open enough for two friends to 
kiss: 

“ For love of freedom which abates 
Ihwond the vStraits: 

For patriot virtue star\'ed to vice on 
Self-praise, self-interest, and suspb 
cion: 

“ For an oligarchic parliament, 

And bribes well-meant. 

What curse to another land assign, 
When hi‘avy-souled for the sins of 
mine ? ” 

“Therefore,” the voice said, “shalt 
thou write 
My curse to-night. 

Because thou hast strength to see and 
hate 

A foul thing done loithin thy gate.” 

“ Not so,” I answered once again. 

“ To curse choose men. 

For I, a woman, have Only known 
How the heart molts, and the tears 
run down.” 

“ Therefore,” the voice said, “ shalt 
thou write 
My curse to-night. 

Some women weep and curse, I say, 
(And no one marvels) night and day. 

“ And thou shalt take their part to« 
night, 

Weep and write. 
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A curse from the depths of woman¬ 
hood 

Is very salt, and hitter, and good/* 

So thus I wrote, and mourned indeed, 
Wliat all may read. 

And thus as was enjoined on me, 

1 send it over the Western Sea. 


THE CURSE. 

I. 

Because ye have broken your own 
chain 

With the strain 

Of brave men climbing a nation’s 
heiglit, 

Yet thence bccar down with brand and 
thong 

On souls of others, ~ for tliis wrong 
This is the curse. Write. 

Because yourselves are standing 
straight 
In the state 

Of Freedom’s foremost acolyte, 

Yet keep calm footing all tho time 
On writhing bonebsTaves, — for this 
crime 

This is tho curse. Write. 

Because ye prosper in God’s name, 
Witlj a claim 

To honor in the old world’s sight, 

Yet do the fiend’s work perfectly 
In strangling martyr.s, — for this lie 
This is the curse. Write. 


ij. 

Ye shall watch while kings conspire 
Hound the i)eoi)le’s smouldering lire, 
And, warm for your part, 

Shall never dare — O shame I 
To utter the thought into tlame 
Which burns at your heart. 

This is the curse. Write, 

Ye shall watch while nations strive 
With the bloodhounds, die or survive, 
Drop faint from their jaws, 


Or throttle them backward to death; 
And only under your breath 
Hhall favor tho cause. 

This is tho curse. Write. 

Ye shall watch while strong men 
draw 

The nets of feudal law 
To strangle tho weak; 

And, coiinting the sin for a sin, 

Your soul shall he sadder within 
Than the word ye shall speak. 

This is the curse. Write. 

When good men are praying erect 
That Christ may avenge his elect, 
And deliver the earth, 

Tlie prayer in j our cars, said low. 
Shall sound like tho tramp of a foe 
That’s driving you forth. 

This is the curse. Write. 

When wise men give you their 
praise. 

They shall i>ause in tho heat of the 
j>hrase, 

As if carried too far. 

When ye boast your own charters 
kept true, 

Yo shall blush; for the thing which ye 
do 

Derides whut ye are, 

• This is the curse. Write. 

A^'hen fools cast taunts at your gate, 
Your scorn ye shall somewhat abate 
As ye look o’(ir the wall; 

For your coiiscienco, tradition, and 
iiamo 

Explode with a deadlier blame 
Than the worst of tliem all. 

This is the curse. Write. 

Go, wherever ill deeds^ shall be 
done, 

Go, plant your dag in the sun. 

Beside tho ill-doers I 
And recoil from clenebing tho curse 
Of Goil’s witnessing Universe 
With a curse of yours. 

This is the curse. Write. 






LAST POEMS 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Thkse poems are fjiven as they occur on a list drawn up last June. A few 
had alrcfuly been printed in periodicals. 

There is hardly such direct warrant for publishing the translations, which 
were only iuhaided, many years ago, to accoini^any and explain certain 
engravings after ancient •gems, in the projected work of a friend, by wdiose 
kindness they are now'^.reeovcirod; but, as tw’o of the original series (the 
“Adonis” of liion, and “Song to the Rose,” from Achilles Tatius) have 
subsequently ajqu'ariMl, it is presumed that the remainder may not improp¬ 
erly follow, 

A single recent version is added. 

London, Fubruury, 186‘i, 


LITTLE MATTIE 

I. 

Dead ! Thirteen a month ago ! 

Short and narrow lu'r lift;’s walk* 
Lover’s love she could not know 
Even by a dn'am or talk: 

Too young to be glad of youth. 
Missing honor, labor, rest. 

And tln^ warmth of a babc\s mouth 
At tlm blossom of Iht brc'ast. 

Must you pity her for this 
And for all the loss it is, 

You, her mother, w itli wet face, 
Having liatl all in your case 

II. 

Just so young but yesternight, 

Now she is old as death. 

Meek, obedient in your sight, 

Gentle to a beck or bn*ath 
Oidy on last Monday I Yours, 
Answ»Ting you like silver bells 
Lightly tom bed I An hour matures: 

You can teach her nothing else. 

She has seen the mystery hid 
Under lOgypt’s pyrami»l: 

By tliose eyelids pale and close 
Now she knows what RUamsos knows. 
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irr. 

Cross her quiet hands, and smooth 
Dow'ii her patient locks of silk, 

Cold and passive as in truth 
You Nour ling(’'rs in spilt milk 
Dnnv along a marble door; 

Jhit her lips ,\ou cannot wiring 
Into sa\ ing a W'»ud more, 

“ Yes,” or “ No,” or such a thing: 
Though you call am] b(*g and wreak 
Half your soul out in a shriek, 

She will li(* then? in default 
And most innocent revolt. 

IV. 

Ay, and if she spoke, may he 
She would answer like the Son, 

“ What is now ’twixt thee and me?” 

Dreadful answer ! better none. 
Yours on M»>iiday, God’s to-day I 
Yours, your child, your blood, your 
heart, 

Called . . . you called her, did you 

“ Little Mattie ” for your part? 
Now already it sounds strange, 

And you wonder, in this change, 
What He calls his angel-creature. 
Higher uj) than you can reach her. 
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V. 

*Twas a green anti easy world 
As she took it; room to play, 
(Thou"li olle^s hair might got uncurled 
At the far end of th<) day). 

What she suffered she shook off 
In the sunshine; what slie sinned 
Slie could pray on high enpugh 
To keep safe above the wind. 

If reproved by God or you, 

^Twas to better lier, slje knew; 

And, if crossed, slie gatlieretl still 
^Twas to cross out somtdhing ill. 

VI. 

You, yon had the riglit, you thought. 
To survey her witTi sweet scorn, 
Poor gay child, who had not caught 
Yet the octave-stretcli forlorn 
Of your larger wisdom ! Nay, 

Now your places are changed so, 

In that same superior way 
She regards you dull and low 
As you did herself exempt 
From life’s son-ows. Grand contempt 
Of the spirits risen a wlrilc,* 

Who look back with sucli a smile ’ 

VII. 

There’s the sting of’t. That, I think. 
Hurts the most a thousand-fold I 
To feel sudden, at a wink, 

Some dear child we used to scold, 
Praise, love both ways, kiss and tease, 
Teach, and tumble as our own 
All its curls about our knees, 

Rise up suddenly full-grown. 

Who could wonder such a sight 
Made a woman mad outright ? 

Show me Michael with the sword 
Rather than such augcls, Lord ? 


A FALSE STEP. 

I. 

Sweet, thou hast tro<l on a heart. 

Pass; there’s a world full of nieu; 
And women as fair as thou art 
Must do such things now and then. 

n. 

Thou only hast stepped unaware; 
Malice* not one can impute; 
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And why should a heart have been 
there, 

In the way of a fair woman’s foot ? 

III. 

It was not a stone that could trip, 

Nor was it a thorn that could rend; 
Put up thy proud und{3rlii) I 
’Twas merely the lieart of a friend, 

IV. 

And yet, peradventure, one day 
Thou, sitting alone at the glass, 
Remarking the ])loom gone away, 
Where the smile in it" cMmplement 
was, 

V. 

And seeking around thee in vain. 
From hundreds who flattered he* 
fore. 

Such a word as, “ Oh, not in the main 
Do I hold thee less precious, but 
more I ” , . , 

VI. 

Thou’lt sigh, very like, on thy part, 

“ Of all I have Known or can know, 
I wish 1 had only that heart 
I trod upon ages ago 1 ” 


VOID IN LAW 

I. 

Sleep, little haho, on my knee, 

Sleep, for tlie midnight is chill, 

And tlie moon has died out in the 
tree, 

And the great human world )^oeth 
• ill. 

Sleep, for the wicked agree: 

Sleep, let them do as they will. 
Sleep. 

II. 

Sleep, thou hast drawn from my 
breast 

The lastilrop of milk that was good, 
An<l now, in a dream, suck the rest, 
Lest the real should trouble thy 
blood. 

Suck, little lips dispossest, 

As we kiss in the air whom w« 
would. 

Sleep. 
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O lips of thy father I the same. 

So like! Very deeply they swore 

Wlien he gave me his ring and his 
name", 

To take back, I imagined, no more! 

And now is all changed like a game. 

Though tlie old cfirds are used as of 
yore f 

Sleep. 

IT. 

^‘Yoid in law,” said the courts. 
Something wrong 

In the forms ? Yet, ‘ ‘ till death part 
us two, 

I James take thee Jessie,” was 
strong, 

And Onb witness competent. True | 

Such a marriage was worth an old 
song, 

Heard in lieavcn, thoTigh, as plain 
as the Now. 

Sleep. 


Bleep, little child, his and mine I 
Her throat has the antelope curve, 
And lier cheek just the color and lino 
V/hieh fudh not before him nor 
swcrv(‘.; 

Yet she has no child ! the divine 
Seal of right upon loves that de¬ 
serve. 

Sleep. 


My child ! though the world take her 
part, 

Saying, She was the woman to 
choose. 

He had eyes, was a man in his heart,” 
\Ve twain the dc^eision refuse; 

We . . . weak as I am, as thou art, 
Cling on to him, never to loose. 
Sleep. 


Ho thinks, that, when done with this 
place, 

All’s ended? he’ll new-stampthe 
ore? 

Yes, Ctesar’s — hut not in our case. 

Let liim learn wa are waiting before 
The grave’s mouth, the heaven’s gate, 
GckI’s face, 

With implacable love evermore. 
Sleep. 


He’s ours, though he kissed her but 
now; 

He’s ours, though she kissed in re¬ 

ply. 

He’s ours, though himself disavow, 
And God’s universe favor the lie,-— 
Ours to claiiii, ours to clasp, ours be¬ 
low, 

Ours above, ... if we live, if wo 
die. 

Sleep. 

IX. 

Ah, baby, my baby, too rough 
Is my lullaby ? What have I said ? 
Sleep! AVhen I’ve wept long enough 
I .shall l(‘arn to weep softly instead, 
And ]>icce with some alien stuff 
My heart to lie smooth for thy head. 
Sleep. 

X. 

Two souls met upon thee, my sweet; 

Two loves led thee out to the sun: 
Ahis, prtJtty hainls, pretty feet, 

If the o!ie who remains (only one) 
Set h<‘r grief at tbee, turned in a heat 
To thine enemy— were it well done ? 
Sleep. 


May He of the manger stand near 
And love thee I An infant he came 
To his own who rejected him hero, 
But the Magi brought gifts all the 
same. 

I hurry the cross on iny dear ! 

My gifts are the griefs I declaim I 
Slee]). 


LORD WALTER’S WIFE. 


” But why do you go ? ” said tho 
lady, while both sate under the 
yew, 

And licr eyes were alive in their 
depth, as the kraken beneath 
the sea-blue. 


“ Because I fear you,” he answered; 

iMscause you are far too fair, 
Aud able to strauglo my soul in a 
mesh of your gold-colored hair.” 


LORD WALTEttS WIFE, 


m 


m. XI. 


** Oil, that,’* she said, ** is no reason. 
Such knots are quickly undone. 

And too much beauty, I reckon, is 
nothing but too much sun.** 

IV. 

''Yet farewell so,’* he answered: 
“ the suu-stroke’s fatal at tiroes. 

I value your husband, Lord Walter, 
whose gallop rings still from 
the limes.** 

V. 

**Oh, that,’* she said, *‘is no reason. 
You smell a rose through a 
fence: 

If two should smell it, what matter? 
who grumbles ? and where’s the 
pretence?” 

VI. 

” But I,” he replied, ” have promised 
another, when love was free, 

To love her alone, alone, who alone 
and afar loves me.” 


VII. 

** Why, that,” she said, ” is no reason. 

Love’s always free, I am told. 
Will you vow to be safe from the 
headache on Tuesday, dnd 
think it will hold?” 


VIII. 

‘*But you,” ho replied, **have a 
daughter, a young little child, 
who was laid 

In your lap to be pure; so I leave 
you: the angels would make 
me afraid.” 


IX. 

” Oh, that,** she said, “is no reason. 

The angels keep out of the way; 
And Dora, the chi hi, observes noth¬ 
ing, although you should please 
me and stay.” 

X. 

At which he rose up in his anger. 
” Why, now you no longer are 
fair I 

Why, now you no longer are fatal, 
but ugly aud bateml, I swear.” 


At which she laughed out in her 
scorn: ” These men! oh, these 
men overnice. 

Who are shocked if a color not virtu¬ 
ous is frankly put on by a vice.” 

XTI. 

Her eyes hiazed upon him ; “ And 
yottf You bring us your vices 
80 near 

That we smell them I You think in 
our presence a thought ’twould 
defame us to bear 1 

Xlli 

“What reason had you, and what 
right, — I appeal to your soul 
from my life, > - 

To find me too fair as a woman? 
Why, sir, I am pure, and a wife. 

XIV. 

“ Is the daystar too fair up above 
you ? It burns you not. Dare 
you imply 

I brushed you more close than the 
star does, when Wi^lter had set 
me as high ? 

XV. 

“ If a man finds a woman too fair, he 
means simply adapted too much 

To uses unlawful and fatal. The 
praise I — shall I thank you for 
such ? 

XVL 

“Too fair? Not unless you misuse 
us? and surely, if once in a 
while 

You attain to it, straightway yoif call 
us no longer too fair, but too 
vile. 

XVII. 

“ A moment, —• I pray your attention ! 
— I have a poor word in ray-v 
head 

I must utter, though womanly custom 
would set it down better un¬ 
said. 

xvm. 

“ You grew, sir, pale to impertinence, 
once when I showed you a ring. 

You kissed my fan when I dropm^l 
it. No matter I ~ I*vo broken 
the thing. 
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•* You did me the honor, perhaps, to 
he moved at my side now and 
then 

In the senses, — a vice, I have heard, 
which is common to beasts and 


Love’s a virtue for heroes! —as 
white as the snow on liigh hills. 
And immortal, as every great vsoul is 
that struggles, endures, and ful¬ 
fils. 


love my Walter profoundly,— 
you, Maude, thouj^i you faltered 
a week. 

For the sake of . . . what was it? an 
eyebrow? or, less still, a mole 
on a cheek ? 


XXII. 

•‘And since, when all’s said, you’re 
too noble to stoop to the frivo¬ 
lous cant 

About crimes irresistible, virtues that 
swindle, betray, and supplant. 


“ I determined to prove to yourself, 
that, wbate’er you might dream 
or avow 

By Illusion, you wanted precisedy no 
more of me than you have now. 

XXIV. 

** There! Look me full in the face I 
— in the face. Understand, if 
you can. 

That the eyes of such women as I am 
are clean as the palm of a man. 


“Drop his hand, you insult him. 
Avoid us for fear we should 
cost yon a scar — 

You take us for harlots, I tell you, 
and not for the women we are. 


••You wronged me; hut then I con¬ 
sidered . . . there’s Walter! 
And so at the end, 


I vowed that he should not be 
mulcted by me in the hand of 
a friend. 

xxvu. 

“Have I hurt you indeed? We are 
quits, then. Nay, friend of my 
Walter, he mine I 

Come Dora, my darling, ray angel, 
and help me to ask him to 
dine.” 


BIANCA AMONG THE 
NIGHTINGALES. 


The cypress stood up like a church 
That night we felt our love would 
hold, 

And saintly moonlight seemed to 
search 

And wash the whole world clean as 
gold; 

The olives crystallized the vales’ 
Broad slopes until the hills grew 
strong; 

The fireflies and the nightingales 
Throbbed each to either, flame and 
song. 

The nightingales, the nightingales. 


Upon the angle of its shade 
The cypress stood, self-balanced 
high; 

Half up, half down, as double-made, 
Along the grouiKl, against the sky, 

And wc, too! from such soul-height 
went 

Such leaps of blood, so blindly 
driven, 

We scarce knew if our nature meant 
Most passionate earth or intense 
heaven. 

The nightingales, the nightingales. 


We paled with love, we shook with 
love, 

We kissed so close we could not 
vow; 

Till Giulio whi8t>ered, “ Sweet, above 
God’s Ever guarantees this Now.'* 



litAl^CA AMONG TtiE NIGUTINOALES, 


And through hia words the nightin¬ 
gales 

Drove straight and lull their long, 
clear call, 

Like arrows through heroic mails, 
A*id love wasjiwfiil in it all. 

The nightingales, the nightingales. 


O cold, white moonlight of the north, 
Kefresh these pulses, quench this 
hell 1 

O coverture of death drawn forth 
Across this garden-chamber . . 
well ! 

But what have nightingales to do 
In gloomy England, called the 
free . . . 

(Yes, free to die in 1 . . .) when we 
two 

Are sundered, singing still to me ? 

And still they sing, the nightingales. 


I think I hear him, how jie cried 
“ My own soul’s life ” between their 
notes. 

Each man has but one soul supplied, 
And that’s immortal. Though his 
throat’s 

On fire with jjassion now, to her 
He can’t say what to mo he said I 

And yet lie moves her, they aver. 

The nightingales sing through my 
head, 

The nightingales, the nightingales. 


He says to her wliat moves her most. 
He would not name his soul with¬ 
in 

Her hearing; rather pays her cost 
With praises to her Ii]is and chin. 

Man has but one soul, 'tis ordained, 
And eacli soul but one love, I add; 

Yet souls are damned, and love’s pro¬ 
faned. 

These nightingales will sing me 
mad I 

The nightingales, the nightingales. 


I marvel how the birds can sing. 
There’s little difference, in their 
view, 

Betwixt our Tuscan trees that spring 
As vital flames into the blue, 


And dull, round blots of foliage meant 
Like saturated sponges here 
To suck the fogs up. As content 
Is he, too, in this land, tis clear. 
And still they sing, the nightingales. 


My native Florence 1 dear, foregone t 
I see across the Alpine ridge 
How the last feast-day of St. John 
Shot rockets from Carraia bridge. 
The luminous city, tall with lire, 

Trod deep down in that river of ours. 
While many a boat with lamp and 
choir 

Skimmed birdlike over glittering 
towers. 

I will not hear these nightingales. 


I seem to float, we seem to float, 
Down Arno’s stream in festive 
guise; 

A boat strikes flame into our boat, 
And up that lady seems to rise 
As then she rose. The shock had 
flashed 

A vision on ns I What a head 1 
What leaping eyeballs 1 — beauty 
dashed 

To splendor by a sudden dread. 
And still they sing, the nightingales. 


Too lK)ld to sin, too weak to die: 

Such women are so. As for me, 

T would we had drowned there, he 
and I, 

That moment, loving perfectly. 

He had not caught her with her loosed 
Gold ringlets . . . rarer in the 
south ... , 

Nor heard the Grazie tant ;0 ” r)nii8ed 
To sweetness by lier English mouth. 
And still they sing, the nightingales. 


She had not reached him at my heart 
With her floe tongue, as snakes in¬ 
deed 

Kill flies; nor had I, for my part, 
Yearned after, in my desperate 
need, 

And followed him, as he dhl her, 

To coasts left bitter by the tide, 
Whose very nightingales, elsewhere 
Delighting, t^irture and deride ! 

For still they sing, the nightingales. 
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xn. 

A worthless woman, mere cold clay, 
As all false things are; but so fair. 
She takes the breath of men away 
Who gaze upon her unaware, 
i; would not play her larcenous tricks 
To have her looks I She lied and 
stole. 

And spat into niy love’s pure pyx 
The rank saliva of her soul. 

And still they sing, the nightingales. 


XIII. 

I would not for her white and pink, 
Though such he likes; her grace of 
limb. 

Though su{‘h ho has praised; nor yet, 
I think. 

For life itself, though spent with 
him,— 

Commit such sacrilege, affront 
God’s nature which is love, intrude 
'Twixt two aftianced souls, and hunt 
Like spiders in the altar’s wood. 

I cannot bear these nightingales. 


XIV. 

If she chose sin, some gentler guise 
She might have sinned in, so it 
seems: 

She might have pricked out both my 
eps, 

And I still seen him in my dreams I 
— Or drugged mo in my soup or wine, 
Nor left me angry afterward:^ 

To die here with his hand in mine, 
His breath upon rue, were not hard. 
<Our Lady hush these nightingales I) 


XV. 

But set a springe for ** mio ben;” 

My only good, uiy first, last love ! 
Thoupjb Christ knows well what sin 
18 , when 

lie sees some things done, they must 
move 

Himself to wonder. Let her jiass. 

I think of her by night and day. 
Must 7, too, Join her . . . out, alas I. ., 
With Giufio, in each word I say? 
And evermore the nightingales I 

XVI. 

Gitilio, my Giulio ! — sing they so, 
And you be silent ? Do I speak, 


And you not hear? An arm you 
throw 

B.ouud some one, and I feel so 
weak ? 

— O owl-like birds I They sing for 
spite. 

They sing for hate, they sing for 
doom, 

They’ll sing through death who sing 
through night, 

TlK^y’ll sing, and stun me in the 
tomb — 

The nightingales, the nightingales I 


MY KATE. 


I. 

She was not as pretty as women I 
know; 

And yet all yonr best, made of sun¬ 
shine and snow. 

Drop to shade, molt to nought, in the 
long trodden ways, 

While she'8 still remembered on warm 
and cold days — 

My Kate. 

II. 

Her air had a meaning, her move¬ 
ments a grace; 

You turned from the fairest to gazo 
on her face: 

And, when you had once seen her 
fort'head and mouth. 

You saw as distinctly her soul and 
her truth — 

My Kate. 

III. 

Such a blue inner light from her ej^e- 
lids outbroke. 

You looked at her silence, and fancied 
she spoke: 

When she did, so peculiar yet soft 
was the tone. 

Though the loudest spoke also, you 
neard her alone — 

My Kate. 

IV. 

I doubt if she said to you much that 
could act 

As a thought or suggestion: she did 
not attract 
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In the sense of the hrilliant or wise; 
I infer 

’Twas her tliiuklng of others made 
you think of her — 

My Kate. 

V. 

She never found fault with you, never 
implied 

Your wrong by her right; and yet 
men at her side 

Grow nobler, girls purer, as through 
the wliolo town 

The children were gladder that pulled 
at her gown — 

My Kate. 

VI. 

None knelt at her feet confessed lov¬ 
ers in thrall; 

They knelt more to God than they 
used, — that was all. 

If you praised her as (diarming, some 
asked what you meant; 

But the charm of her presence was 
felt when she went ~ 

!My Kate. 

vil. 

The weak and the gentle, the ribald 
and rude, 

She took us she found them, and did 
them all good; 

It always was so with her — see what 
you have ! 

She has made the grass greener even 
here . . . with her grave — 

My li^ate. 

VIII. 

My dear one 1 when thou wast alive 
with the rest, 

I held thee the sweetest, and loved 
thee the best; 

And now them art dead, shall I not 
take tliy j)art, 

As thy smiles used to do for thyself, 
my sweet heart — 

My Kate ? 


A SONG FOR THE RAGGED- 
SCHOOLS OF LONDON. 

WRITTEN IN ROME. 

I. 

I AM listening here in Rome. 
“EnglamVs strong,*' say many 
Bj^akers: 


“ If she winks, the Czar must come, 
Prow and topsail to the breakers.** 

II. 

“ England's rich in coal and oak,** 
Adds a Roman, getting mootly; 

“ If she shakes a travelling-cloak, 
Down our Appian roll the scudi.** 

III. 

“ England’s righteous,” they rejoin: 

” Who shall grudge her exaltations, 
When her wealth of golden coin 
Works the welfare of the nations ? ** 

IV. 

I am listening here in Rome. 

Over Alps a voice is sweeping, — 

“ England’s cruel, save us some 
Of these vi(;tims in her keejnng 1 *’ 

V. 

As the cry beneath the wheel 
Of an old triumphal Roman 
Cleft the people's shouts like steel, 
While the show was spoilt for no 
man, 

VI. 

Comes that voice. Let others shout, 
Other }>oots ]>raise my land here: 

I am sadly sitting out, 

Praying, “God forgive her gran¬ 
deur.” 

VTT. 

Shall we boast of empire, where 
Time with ruin sits commissioned? 
In God's liberal blue air 
Peter’s dome itself looks wizened; 

via. 

And the mountains, in disdfllin, 
Gather back their lights of opal 
From the dumb despondent plain, 
Heaped with jaw-bones of a people. 

IX. 

Lordly English think it o’er, 

Caesar’s doing is all undone I 
You have cannons on your shore, 

And free Parliaments in London, 

X. 

Princes’ parks, and merchants* 
homes. 

Tents for soldiers, ships for 86»> 
men,— 
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Ay, but ruins worse than Rome’s 
In your pauper men and women. 

XI. 

Women leering through the gas, 

(Just such bosoms used to nurse 

. yo^b) 

Men, turned wolves by famine,— 
pass I 

Those can apeak themselves, and 
curse you. 

XII. 

But these others — children small, 
Spilt like blots about the city, 

Quay an<l street, an<l palace-wall — 
Take them up into your pity I 

XIII. 

Ragged children with bare feet, 
Whom the angels in wliite raiment 

Know the names of, to repeat 
When they come on you for pay¬ 
ment. 

XIV. 

Ragged children, hungry-eyed, 
Huddled up out of tlie coldness 

On your doorsteps, side by side, 

Till your footman damns tbeir bold¬ 
ness. 

XV 

In the alleys, in the squares, 

Begging,"lying littl(i rebels; 

In the noisy thoroughfares, 
Struggling on with piteous trebles. 

xvr. 

Patient children — think what pain 
Makes a young child patient — 
jxmder I 

Wroiigeti too commonly to strain 
After right, or wisli, or Vender. 

xvir. 

Wicked children, with peaked chins, 
And old foreheads 1 there are many 

With no pleasures except sins, 
Gambling with a stolen penny. 

xviii. 

Sickly children, that whine low 
To tiiemselves, and not their 
mothers. 

From mere liabit, — never so 
Hoping help or cai*e from others. 


XIX. 

H^lthy children, with those blue 
English eyes, fresh from their 
Maker, 

Fierce and ravenous, staring through 
At the brown loaves of the baker. 

XX. 

T am listening here in Rome, 

And the Romans are confessing, 

“ English childnm pass in bloom 
All tlie prettiest made for blessing. 

XXI. 

** Anc/li atufcli! ” (resumed 
From tlie medimval story) 

“ Sueb rose angelhoods, einplumed 
In such ringlets of pure glory I ’* 

xxir. 

Can we smooth down the bright hair, 
O iny sisters ! calm, untlirilled in 
Our heart’s pulses ? Can we bear 
The sweet looks of our own cliildren, 

XXIII. 

While those others, lean and small, 
Scurf and mildew of the city. 

Spot onr strecits. convic.t us all 
Till we take them into pity ? 

XXIV. 

** Is it our fault ? ” you reply, 

“ When, throughout civilization, 
Every nation’s empery 
Is asserted by starvation ? 

XXV. 

“ All these mouths we cannot feed, 
Anil we cannot clotlie these bodies.’* 
Well, if man’s so bard indeed, 

I Let tliem learn, at least, what God 
is I 

XXVI. 

Little outi’asts from life’s fold, 

The grave’s hope they may bo 
I joined in. 

By Christ’s covenant consoled 
For our social contract’s grinding 

xxvrr. 

If no better can he done, 

Let ns do but this, — endeavor 
That the sun behind the aim 
Shine upon them while they shivorl 


AMY'8 CRUELTY. 


ASt 


xxvnr. 

On the dismal London flap^s, 

Through the cruel social juggle, 

Put a thought boiieatli their rags 
To ennoble the heart’s struggle. 

xxtx. 

O my sisters! not so much 
Are we asked for, — not a blossom 

From our children’s nosegay, such 
As we gave it from our bosom, 

XXX. 

Not the milk left in their cup, 

Not the lamp while they are sleep- 
ing, 

Not the little cloak liung up 
While the coat’s in daily keeping, 

XXXI. 

But a place in Ba(?oki>-School8, 
Wliere the outcast.s may to-morrow 

Learn by gentle words and rules 
Just the uses of their sorrow, 

xxxri. 

O my sisters ! children small, 
Bliie-eyed, wailing through the city, 

Our own babes cry in them all; 

Let us take them into pity. 


MAY’S LOVE, 


Yoi’^ love all, you say, — 

Uouiid, beneath, above, me: 
Find me, then, some way 
Better than to love lue, 

^Ic, too, clearest May I 

ir. 

O world-kissing eyes 
Which the bliio lieavens melt to; 
I, sad, overwise, 

Loathe the sweet looks dealt to 
All things—men and Hies. 


III. 

You love all, you say; 

Therefore, dear, abate me 
Just your love, I pray I 
Shut your eyes and hate me — 
Only me, fair May ! 


AMY’S CRUELTY, 


I. 

Fair Amy of the terraced bouse, 
Assist me to discover 
Why you, who would not hurt a 
mouse, 

Can torture so your lover. 

II. 

You give your coffee to the cat, 

You stroke the dog for coming, 

; And all your face grows kinder at 
The little brown bee’s humming. 

III. 

But when hr haunts 3 ^our door • . • 
the town 

Marks coming, and marks going . . . 
You seem to Iiave stitche<l your eye¬ 
lids down 

To that long piece of sewing I 

IV. 

You never give a look, not 3 ’on, 

Nor drop him a “ Good-morning,” 
To keep his long day warm and blue, 
So fretted by your scorning. 

V. 

She shook her head — ”The mouse 
and bee 

For crumb or flower will linger; 

The dog is happy at my knee; 

The cat purrs at my linger. 

vr. 

” But he . to hinif the least thing 
given 

Means great things at a distance; 

He want.s my world, my sjgin, my 
heaven, 

Soul, body, whole existence. 

VII. 

” They say love gives, a.s well as take.s; 

But I’m asinmle maiden,— 

My mother’s first smile when she 
w'akes 

I still have smiled aud prayed lu. 


viu. 

” I only know ray mother’s love. 
Which gives all, and asks nothing; 
And this new losing .sets the groove 
Too much the way of loathing. 
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IX. 

'* Unless he gives me all in change, 

I forfeit all things by him: 

The risk is terrible and strange — 

I tremble, doubt . . . deny him 

X. 

” He’s sweetest friend or hardest foe, 
Best angel or worst devil: 

I either hate or . . . love Inm so, 

I can’t be merely civil I 

XI. 

** You trust a woman who puts forth 
Her blossoms thick as sinniner’s ? 
You think she dreams what love is 
worth, 

Who casts it to new-comers ? 

XII. ’ 

Such love’s a cowsli[>-hall to ding, — 
A moment’s pretty pastime: 

/give ... all me, if any thing. 

The first time ami the last time. 

XIII. 

Dear neighhor of the trellised house, 
A man should murmur never, 
Though treated worse than dog and 
mouse, 

Till doted on forever 1 ” 


MY HEART AND I. 

I. 

Enough 1 we’re tired, my heart and I. 
We sit beside th(5 headstone thus, 
And wish tliat name were carved 
for us. 

The moss reprints more tenderly 
The hard types of the mason’s knife, 
As lieaveirs sweet life renews 
earth’s life 

With which we’re tired, my heart 
and 1. 

II . 

You see we’re tired, luy heart and I. 
We dealt with books, we trusted 
men, 

And in our own blood drenched the 
l>en, 

As If such colors could uot dy. 


We walked too straight for for. 
tune’s end, 

We loved too true to keep a friend: 
At last we’re tired, my heart and I. 

HI. 

How tired we feel, my heart and 11 
We seem of no use in the world; 
Our fancies hang gray and uncurled 
About men’s eyes indifferently; 

Our voice, which tJirilled yon so, 
will let 

You sleep; our tears are only wet; 
What do we here, my heart and 1 ? 

IV. 

So tired, so tired, my heart and 11 
It was not thus in that old time 
When Ral[)h sat witli me ’neath the 
lime 

To wat(*h the sunset from the sky. 
“Dear love, you’re looking tired,” 
he said; 

I, smiling at him, shook my head: 
’Tis now we’re tired, my heart and 1. 

V. 

So tired, so tired, my lieart and 11 
Though now none takes me op his 
arm 

To fold mo close, and kiss me warm 
Till each (piick breath end in a sigh 
Of happy languor. Now, alone. 

We lean upon this graveyard stone, 
Uucheereil, unkissed, my heart and I. 

VI. 

Tired out we are, ray heart and I. 
Suppose the world brought diadems 
To tempt us, crusted with loose 
gems 

Of powers and pleasures ? Ijet it try. 
We scarcely care to look at even 
A pretty child, or God’s blu^ heaven, 
We feel so tired, my heart and I. 

VII. 

Yet who complains ? My heart and I ? 

I In this abundant earth no doubt 
Is little room for things worn out: 
Disdain them, break them, throw 
them by! 

And if, lief ore the days grew rough. 
We once were loved, used,— well 
enough 

I think we* VO lui cd, my heart and 1. 




WTTEm^S AClf^ESP 


THE BEST THING IN THE 
WOULD. 

^HAT*8 the best thing in the world ? 
June-roso* by Mav-dew impoarled; 
Sweet south wvnd that means no rain; 
Truth, not cruel to a friend; 

Pleasure, nov in haste to end; 

Beauty, not self-decked and curled 
Till its pride is over plain; 

Light, that never makes you wink; 
Memory, that gives no pain; 

Love, when, no, yon’i’e loved again. 
What’s the l>est thing in the world ? 
— Something out of it, I think. 


WHERE’S AGNES f 


I. 

Nay, if T had come hack so, 

And found her d<‘ad in her grave, 

And if a fri(uul I know * 

Had said, “ Be strong, lutr rave; 

Slie lies there, dead below; 

II. 

** I saw lior, T who speak, 

Wliit(5, stiff, the facte one blank: 

The blue shade came to her cheek 
Before tlu'y naihid the-* plank, 

For she liad been dead a week,” — 

III. 

Why, if he had spoken so, 

I might liavt^ belicvc.'d tlio thing. 

Although her look, although 
Her step, laugh, voice’s ring, 

Lived in mo still as they do. 


But dead that other way, 
Corrupted thus and lost ? 
That sort of worm in the clay ? 

I cannot count the cost, 

That I should rise and pay 


V. 

My Agnes false ? such shame 7 
She 7 Rather be it said 
Tliat tlie pure saint of her name 
Has stood ther<^ in her stead, 
Aivd tricked you to this blame. 
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VI 

Her very gown, her cloak, 

Fell chastely: no disguise, 

But expression I while she broke 
With her clear gray morning-eyes 
Full ut>on me, ami then spoice. 

VII. 

She wore her hair away 
From her forehead, like a cloud 
Which a little wind in May 
Peels off finely; disallowed, 
Though bright enough to stay. 

VIII. 

For the lieavens must have the place 
To themselves, to use and shine in, 
As her soul would have ht*r face 
To press through upon mine, in 
That orb of angel grace. 

IX. 

Had she any fault at all, 

’Twas having none, I thought too—' 
Tliere seemed a sort of thrall; 

As she f(‘lt Imr shadow ought to 
Fall straight upon the wall. 

X. 

Her sweetness strained the sense 
Of common life and duty; 

And every day’s exi)ense 
Of moving in sm^h beauty 
Recpiircd, almost, defence. 

XI. 

What good, I thought, is done 
By such sweet things, if any? 

This world smells ill i’ the sun 
Though the garden-flowers ara 
many, — 

JShe is only one. ' 

XII. 

Can a voice so low and soft 
Take open actual part 
With Right, — maintain aloft 
Pure truth in life or art, 

Vexed always, wounded oft? — 


XIII. 

She fit, with that fair pose 
Which molts from curve to curve. 
To stand, run, work witli those 
Who wrestle and deserve, 

And speak plain without gloze 7 
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LAST POEMS. 


XIV. 

But I turned round on my fear 
Defiant, disagreeing — 

What if God has set her here 
Less for action than for being ? — 
For the eye and for the ear. 

XV. 

Just to show what beauty may, 

Just to prove what music can,— 
And tlien to die away 
From the presence of a man 
Who shall learn henceforth to pray ? 

XVI. 

As a door left half ajar 
In heaven would make him thin*v 
How heavenly-different are 
Things glanced at ‘through the 
cFiink, 

Till he pined from near to far. 

XVII. 

That door could lead to hell ? 

That shining merely meant 
Damnation ? What f She fell 
Like a woman, who was sent 
Like an angel, by a spell ? 

XVIII. 

She, who scarcely trod the earth. 
Turned mere dirt? My Agnes,— 
mine I 

Called so 1 felt of too much worth 
To be used so ! too divine 
To be breathed near, and so forth 1 

XIX. 

Why, I dared not name a sin 
In lier presence: I went round, 
Clipped its name, and shut it in 
Some mysterious crystal sound,— 
Changed the dagg<ir for the pin. 

XX. 

Now you name herself that woj’d? 

O my Agnes ! O my saint! 

TluMi the great joy.s of the Lord 
Do not last? Then all this paint 
Buns off nature ? leaves a board ? 

XXI, 

Who’s dead here ? No, not she: 

Rather I! or whence this damp 
Cold corruption’s misery? 

While my very mourners stamp 
Closer in the clods on me. 


XXII. 

And ray mouth is full of dust 
Till I cannot speak and curse — 
Speak and damn him . . . “Blame’s 
unjust “ ? 

Sin blots out the universe, 

All because she would and must ? 

xxin. 

She, my white rose, dropping off 
The high rose-tree branch I and not 
That the night^wind blew too rough, 
Or the noon-sun burnt too hot, 

But, that being a rose— ’twas enough! 

XXIV. 

Then henceforth may earth grow 
trees I 

No more roses ! — hard straight 
lines 

To score lies out! none of these 
Fluctuant curves, but firs and 
pines, 

Poplars, cedars, cyi)resse8 I 


DE PROFUNDIS. 

I. 

Thk face, which, duly as the sun, 
Rose up for me with life begun, 

To mark all bright hours of the day 
With hourly love, is dimmed away,— 
And yet my days go on, go on, 

II. 

The tongue, whicfii, like a stream, 
<*ould run 

Smootli music from the roughest 
stone, 

And every morning with “Good- 
day ’’ 

Make each day good, is hushed 
away, — 

And yet my days go on, go on. 
ni. 

The heart, which, like a staff, was oho 
For mine to lean and rest ufwn, 

The strongest on the longest day 
With steadfast love, is caught 
away, — 

And yet my days go on, go on. 


DE EMOFUHBIB. 
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IV. 

And cold before my summer^s done, 
And deaf io Nature’s general tune, 
And fallen too low for special fear, 
And liere, witli Impe no longer here,— 
While the tears drop, my da^ s go on. 


V. 

The world goes whispering to its own, 
“ This anguish pierces to the bone; ” 
And tender friends go sighing round, 
“ What love <ian ever cure this 
wound ?,” 

My days go on, my days go on. 


VI. 

The past rolls forward on the sun, 
And makes all night. O dreams be- 
gnn, 

Not to be ended 1 (Ended bliss. 

And life that will not end in this I — 
My days go on, my days go on. 

VII. 

Breath freezes on my lip.s to moan: 

As one alone, once not alone, 

I sit and knock at Natnre’.s door, 
Hi^art-bare, heart-hungry, very i>oor, 
Whose desolated days go on. 


VIII, 

I knock and cry, Undone, undone I 
Is there no help, no comfort, — none ? 
No gleaning in tlie wide wlieat,-plaiiis 
Where others drive their loaded 
wains ? — 

My vacant days go on, go on. 

IX. 

Tills Nature, though the snows be 
down, 

Thinks kindly of the bird of June: 
The little red hip on the tree 
Is ripe for such. What is for me 
Whoso days so winterly go on ? 


X. 

No bird am I to sing in June, 

And dare not ask an equal boon. 
Good nests and berries red are Na¬ 
ture’s 

To civti away to Ixitter creatures, — 
And yet my days go on, go on. 


xr. 

/ ask less kindness to be done, — 

Only to loose these pilgrim-.shoon, 
(Too early worn and grimed) with 
sweet 

Cool deathly touch to these tired feet> 
Till days go out which now go on. 

XII. 

Only to lift the turf unmown 
From olT tlie earth where it has 
grown, 

Some cuhit-spacc, and say, “ Behold! 
Creep in, poor heart, beneath that 
fohl. 

Forgetting how the days go on.” 

XIII. 

What harm would that do? Green 
anon 

The .sward would quicken, overshone 
By skies as blue; aiul crit^kets miglit 
Have leave to chiri) there day and 
night 

While my new rest went on, went on, 

XIV. 

From gracious Nature have I won 
Such liberal bounty ? may I run 
So, lizard-like, within h<ir side, 

And there be safe, who now am tried 
By days that painfully go on ? 

XV. 

— A Voice reproves me thereupon, 
More sweet than Nature’s when the 
drone 

Of ))ocs is sweetest, and more deep 
Thau whim the rivers overleap 
The shuddering i)ine3, and thunder 
on. 

xvi. 

God’s voice, not Nature’s I Night 
ami noon 

He sits upon the great white throne, 
And listens for the creatures’ praise. 
What babble we of days and aays? 
The Haysfiring lie, wlioso days go on. 

XVII. 

Ho reigns above, lie reigns alone; 
Systems burn out, and leave hia 
throiK*; 

Fair mists of seraphs melt and fall 
Around him, changeless amid all,—* 
Ancient of days, whose days go on* 
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He reigns below, bo reigns alone, 
And, having life in love foregone 
Beneath the crown of sovran thorns 
He reigns the jealous God, Who 
mourns 

Or rules with him, while days go on ? 


By anguish which made pale the sun, 
I hear him charge his saints that none 
Among his creatur<is anywhere 
Blaspheme against him with despair, 
However darkly days go on. 


Take from my head the * thorn-wreath 
brown f 

Ho mortal grief deserves that crown. 
O siipreino love, chief misery, 

The sharp regalia are for Thke 
W hose days eternally go on I 


For ns, whatever’s undergone, 

Thou knowest, wiliest, what is done. 
Grief may be joy misunderstood: 
Only the Good discerns the good. 

I trust Thee while my days go on. 


Whatever’s lost, it first was won; 

We will not struggle nor impugn. 
Perhaps the cup was broken here, 
That heaven’s new wine might show 
more clear. 

I praise Thee while my days go on. 


I praise Thee while my days go on; 

I love Thee while my days go on; 
Through dark and dearth, through 
lire and frost, 

With emptied arms and treasure lost, 
I thank Thee while my days go on. 


And having in thy life-depth thrown 
Being and suffering (which are one), 
As a child droiKS his pebble small 
0 own some deep well, and hears it 
fall 

Smiling, — so 1. Tuy pays go on. 


A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 

What was he doing, the great god 
Pan, 

Down in the reeds by the river? 
Spreading ruin, and scattering ban, 
Splashing and paddling with hoofs of 
a goat. 

And breaking the golden lilies afloat 
\V ith the dragou-riy on the river. 


He tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 
From the deep, cool bed of the 
river. 

The limpid water turbidly ran, 

And the broken lilies a dying lay, 
And the dragon-fly bad tied away, 
Ere he brought it out of the river. 


High on the shore sat the great god 
Pan, 

While turbidly flowed the river, 

And hacked and hewed as a great god 
can, 

With his bard bleak steel at the pa¬ 
tient reed. 

Till there was not a sign of the leaf 
indeed 

To prove it fresh from the rivert 


He cut it short, did the great god 
Pan, 

(How tall it stood in the river !) 
Tlien drew tho pith, like the heart of 
a man, 

Steadily from the outside ring, 

And notched the poor, dry, empty 
thing 

In holes as he sat by the river. 


** This is the way,” laughed the great 
god Pan, 

(Laughed while he sat hy the river,) 
“ The only way, since gods began 
To make sweet music, they could suc¬ 
ceed.” 

Then, dropping his mouth to a hole in 
the reed, 

He blew in power by the river. 
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Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan, 

Piercing sweet by the river ! 
Blinding sweet, O great god Pan 
The sun on the hill forgot to die, 

And the lilies revived, and the dragon- 

Came back to dream on the river. 


vir. 

Yet half a boast is the great god Pan, 
To laugh as he sits by the river. 

Making a poet out of a man; 

The true gods sigh for tlie cost and 
pain, — 

For the reed which grows nevermore 
again 

As a reed with the reeds in the 
river. 


IV, 

No, not Napoleon I — he who mmied 
At Paris, and at Milan spake, 

And at llolferino led the fight: 

Not he we trusted, honored, used 
Our hopes and hearts for , . ♦ till 
they break — 

Even so, you tell us ... in his 
sight. 


Peace, peace, is still your word ? 
ire say you lie then 1 — that is 
l^lain. 

There is no peace, and shall be 
none. 

Our very dead would cry, “ Absurd I ” 
Ami clamor that they died in vain, 
And whine to come back to the sun. 


FIRST NEWS FROM VILLA- 
FRANCA. 


Peack, peace, peace, do you say ? 

What I—with the enemy’s guns in 
our ears ? 

With the country’s wrong not ren¬ 
dered back ? 

What! —• while Austria stands at bay 

In IMantua, and our Venice bears 

The cursed flag of the yellow and 
black ? 

II. 

Peaee, peace, peace, do you say ? 

And this the Miiuuo?’ Where’s the 
fleet, 

And where’s the sea? Are we all 
blind 

Or mad with the blood shed yester¬ 
day, 

Ignoring Italy under our feet, 

And seeing things before, behind ? 


III. 

Pe^e, peace, peac-e, do you say ? 
What 1 —uncontented, undented ? 
Because we triuinplj, we succiunh? 
A pair of emperors staml in the way, 
(One of whom is a man, beside) 

To si^n axid seai our cauuoiis duiab? 


VI, 

Hush I more reverence for the dead ! 
Thep^ve done tlte most for Italy 
Evermore since the earth was fair. 

Now would that we had died instead. 
Still dreaming peace meant liberty. 
And did not, could not, mean de¬ 
spair. 

VTI. 

Peace, yon say? —yes, peace, in 
truth ! 

But such a jieaco as the ear can 
achieve 

’Twixt the rifle’s click and the rush 
of the ball, 

’Twixt the tiger’s spring and the 
crunch of tlie tooth, 

’Twixt the dying atheist’s negative 
And God’s face— waiting, after all! 


KING VICTOR EMANUEL EN¬ 
TERING FLORENCE, APRIL, 
I860. 


King of us all, we cried to thee, cried 
to thee. 

Trampled to earth by the beasts im¬ 
pute, 

Draggeti by the (diariots which 
shame as they roll: 
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The diiHt of OUT torment far and wide 
to thee 

Went up, darkening thy royal ftoiil. 

Be witness, Cavoiir, 

That the king was sad for the people 
in thrall, 

This king of us all! 

n. 

King, we cried to tlioe 1 Strong in 
replying, 

Thy word and thy sword sprang 
rapid and sure. 

Cleaving our way to a nation’s 
place. 

Oh first sifidier of Italy ! — crying 

Now grateful, exultant, we look in 
thy face. 

Be witness, Cavour, 

That, freedom’s first-soldier, the freed | 
should call I 

First king of them all I | 

HI. 

Tills is our beautiful Italy’s birth¬ 
day : 

High-tlioughted souls, whether 
many or fewer. 

Bring her tlie gift, and wish her the 
good, 

While Ht^avcn iircscuts on this sunny 
eartli-day 

The noble king to the laud re-: 
lie wed. 

Be witness, Cavour! 

Koar, cannon-mouths I Proclaim, in¬ 
stall 

The king of us all 1 

IV. 

Grave he rules througli the Florence j 
gatinvay, | 

Clenching iiis face into calm, to iiii -1 
mure 

His struggling heart till it half dis¬ 
appears; 

If ho relaxed for a moment, straight¬ 
way 

He would break out into ])assionate 
tears — 

(Bo witness, Cavour!) 

While rin^ tlie cry without interval, 

“ Live, king of us all! ” 

V. 

Cry, free iwoplesl Honor the nation 

By crowning the true man; and 
none is truer: 


Pisa is here, and Livorno is here, 
And thonsaiuls of faces, in wild exul- ' 
tation, 

Burn over the windows to feel him 
near, — 

(Be witness, Cavour I) 

Burn over from terrace, roof, window. | 
and wall, 

On this king of u.s all. 


vr. 

Grave! A good man’s ever the 
graver 

For bearing a nation’s trust secure; 

And he, lie thinks of the heart, be¬ 
side, 

Whicb broke for Italy, failing to save 
lier, 

And pining away by Oporto’s tide; 
B(^ witness, Cavour, 

That he thinks of his vow on that 
royal ]iaU — 

This king of us all. 


VII. 

Flowers, flowers, from the flowery 
city I 

Such innocent thanks for a deed so 
pure, 

As, melting away for joy into flow¬ 
ers, 

The nation invites him to enter his 
Pitti, 

And evermore reign in this Florence 
of ours. 

Be witness, Cavonr I 
lie’ll stand wlien; the reptiles were 
used to crawl — 

This king of us all. 


VIII. 

Grave, as the. manner of noble men 
is — 

Deeds unfinished will weigh on the 
doer; 

And, baring his head to those crape- 
veiled flags, 

He bows to the grief of the South and 
Venice. 

Oh, riddle the last of the yellow te 

!X.nd swear by Cavonr 

That the king shall reign where the 
tyrants fall, 

True king of us all I 


$UMMIN0 UP IN ITALY, 


THE SWORD OF CASTRUC- 
CIO CASTRACANL 


** Quetta hperme** 

Kl^a Victor Skaihjkl. 


When Victor Emanuel, the king, 

• Wont down to his Lucca that day, 
The people, each vaunting the thing 
As he gave it, gave all things 
away, — 

In a imrst of fierce gratitude, say. 
As they tore out their hearts for the 
k'ing. 


— Gave the green forest-walk on the 
wall. 

With the A Pennine blue through 
the trees; 

Gave the palaces, churches, and all 

The great pictures which burn out 
or these: 

But the eyes of the king seemed to 
freeze 

As he gazed upon coiling and wall. 


We who cannot be sons, by our fate, 
Eendered citizens by thee of late, 
And endowed with a country and 
king. 


' Read I Puccini has willed that this 
swonl 

(Whicii once made in an ignorant 
feud 

Many orphans) remain in our ward 
Till some patriot its pure civic blood 
Wipe away in the foe's, and make 
good, 

In delivering the land by the sword.** 


Then the king exclaimed, “ This is for 
me/" 

And he dashed out his hand on the 
hilt. 

While his blue eye shot fire onenly, 
And his heart overboiled till it spilt 
A hot prayer: "Godl the rest as 
thou wilt, 

But grant me this I — This is for me." 


** Good 1 *’ said the king as he passed. 
Was ho cold to the arts? — or else 
coy 

To possession ? or crossed, at the last, 
(Whispered some) by the vote in 
Savoy ? 

Shout 1 Love him enough for his 
PA' ^ • 

" Good 1" said tne king as he passed. 


O Victor Emanuel, the king, 

The sword is for thcc, and the deed, 
And nought for the alien, next spring, 
Nought for Hapsburg and Bourbon 
agreed — 

But, for us, a great Italy freed, 
With a hero to head us, — our king I 


Ho travelling the whole day through 
flowers, 

And protesting amenities, found 
At Pistoia, betwixt the two showers 
Of red roses, the " Orphans *’ (re¬ 
nowned ' 

As the heirs of Puccini), who wound 
With a sword through the crowd and 
the flowers. 


•* *Ti8 the sword of Castruccio, O 
king, — 

In that strife of intestinal hate, 
Very famous I Accept what we 
bring, 


SUMMING UP IN ITALY. 

i* 

INSCRIBED TO INTELLIGENT PUB- 
Lies OUT OF IT. 


Obseuvk how it will be at last, 

When our Italy stands at full stat¬ 
ure, 

A year ago tied down so fast 
That the cord cut the quick of her 
nature I 

You'll honor the deed and its scope, 
Then in logical sequence upon it, 

Will use up the remnants of roi>e 
By hanging the men who have done { 
it. ! 
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The fljpeech in the Commons, which 
hits you 

A sketch oft, liow dungeons must 
feel; 

The official despatch, which commits 
you 

From stamping out groans with 
your lieel; 

Sugg(*8tions in journal or hook for 

Good efforts are praised as is 
meet, —' 

But what in this world can men look 
for, 

Who only achieve and complete ? 


True, you’ve praise for .the fireman 
who sets his 

Brave face to the axe of the flame, 
Disapr^ars in the smoke, and then 
fetijhcs 

A babe down, or idiot that’s lame,— 
For the boor even, who rescues 
through pity 

A sheep from tlie brute who would 
kick it: 

But saviors nations 1 — ’tis pretty, 

And doubtful: they may bo so 
wicked: 


Azeglio, Farini, Mamiani, 

Bicasoli, — doubt by the dozeji.— 
here’s 

P^oli too, and Cipriani, 

Imperial cousins and cozener? — 
Arose, Laiatico, — courtly 
Of manners, if stringent of ii outh: 
Garibaldi ! we’ll conic to him shortly 
(As soon as he ends in the g*outli) 


Cavour — to the despot’s desire. 

Who his own thought so craftily 
marries — 

What is he hut just a thin wire 
X^or coricluctiiig the lightning from 
Paris ? 

Yea, write down the two as compeers, 
Confessing (you would not permit a 
lie) 

Ho bore up bis Piedmont ten years 
Till she suddenly smiled, and wab 
Italy. 


And the king, with that “stain on 
his scut(‘heon,’’ ^ 

Savoy — as the calumnv runs; 

(If it be not his blooil, — with his 
clutch on 

The sword, and his face to the guns). 
O first, where the battle-storm gath¬ 
ers, 

O loyal of heart on the throne, 

Let those keep the “graves of their 
fathers ’’ 

Who (iiiail in a nerve from their 
1 own! 


For </iee — through the dim Hades- 
portal 

The dream of a voice — “ Blessed 
thou 

Who hast made all thy race twice im¬ 
mortal ! 

No need of the sepulchres now ! 

-'Left to Bourbons^aud Hapsburgs, 
who fester 

Above-ground with worm-eaten 
souls, 

Wliilo the ghost of some pale feudal 
jtister 

Before tliem strews treaties in 
holes.’^ 


Napoleon — as strong as toi arrai 3s, 
Corrupt as seven devils- a face 
You accede to, then seek wheve the 
harm is 

Drained off from the nu.n to his act, 
And 11 nd — a free nation I Suppose 
Some hell-brood in Fden s sweet 
greenery, 

Convoked for creating — a rose 1 
Would it suit the infernal ma- 
cluuery ? 


But bush I — am I dreaming a poem 
Of Hades, Heaven, Justice ? Not I; 
I began too far off, in my proem. 
With what men believe and deny; 
And on earth, whatsoever the neea is, 
(To sum up as thoughtful reviewers) 
The moral of every great deed is — 
The virtue of slanuering the doers. 

1 Blue Book. Diplomatical Correspond* 
once. 


THE FORCED RECRUIT. 
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“DIED ...” 

THE TIMES” OBITUARY. 

I. 

What shall we add now? He is 
dead. 

And I who praise, and you who 
blame?, 

With wash of words across his name, 

Find suddenly declareil instead — 

“ Oiii /Stnidayt third of August^ dead.” 

II. 

Which stops the whole we talked to- 
day, 

I, quickened to a jilansive glance 

At his large gcmeral tolerance 

By common people’s narrow way, 

Stopped short in praising. Dead, 
they say. 

in. 

And you, who had just put in a sort 

Of cold deduction -r “ rather, large 

Through weakness of the continent 
marge, 

Than greatnesis of the thing con¬ 
tained ” — 

Jlrok<3 off. Dead I —there, you stood 
restrained. 

IV. 

As if we had talked in following one 

Up some long gallery, “ Would you 
choose 

An air like that ? The gait is loose. 

Or noble.” Sudden in the sun 

An oubliette winks. Where is he ? 
Gone. 

V. 

Dead. Man’s *‘I was,” by God’s 
am ” — 

All hero-worslnp comes to that. 

High heart, high thought, high fame, 
as flat 

As a gravestone. Bring your Jacct 
Jam — 

The epitaph's an epigram. 

VI. 

Dead. TIutc's an ansAver to arrest 

All carj)iiig. Dust’s his natural 
place ? 

He’ll let the Hies buzz round his 
face, 

And, though you slander, not protest ? 

—From such au one exact the best? 


VII. 

Opinions gold or brass are null. 

We chuck our flattery or abuse, 
Galled Caesar’s due, as Charon’s 
dues, 

I’ the teeth of some dead sage or fool, 
To mend the grinning of a sknll. 

vm. 

Be abstinent in praise and blame. 

The man’s still mortal, who stands 
j first. 

And mortal only, if last and worst. 

! Then slowly lift .so frail a fame, 

Or softly drop so poor a sliame. 


THE FORCED RECRUIT. 

SOLFERTNO, 1869. 

I. 

In the ranks of the Austrian you found 
him, 

He died Avith bis face to you all; 

Yet bury him here where arouiul him 
You lionor your bravest that fall. 

II. 

Venetian, fair-featured and slender, 
He lies shot to death in his youth, 
With a smile on his lips over-tender 
For any mere soldier’s dead mouth. 


III. 

No stranger, and yet not a traitor, 
Though alien the clotliou hishreast, 

Underneath it hoAv seldom a greater 
Young heart has a shot sent to rest I 

IV. 

By your cncra^v tortured and goaded 
To march with them, stand iii their 
file, 

His musket (see) never was loaded. 
He facing your guns with that 
smile) 

V. 

As orphans yearn on to their motliers, 
He yearned to your [latriot bands; — 

” Let mo die for our Italy, brothers, 

II not in your ranks, by your hamlBl 
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“ Aim Btraiffhtly, fire steadily I spare 
me 

A ball in the body wliicli may 
Deliver iny heart Here, and tear ino 
This badge of the Austrian away 1 


vn. 


So thought he, so died he this morn- 
ing. 

What then ? many others have died. 
Ay, but easy for men to die scorning 
The death-stroke, who fought side 


by side — 


Perhaps this was not a foul trick; 
Perliaps none wronged, and none 
betrayed. 


II. 

“Perhaps the people^s vote which 
hero 

United, there may disunite, 

And both he lawful as they think; 

Perhaps a jmtriot statesman, dear 
For chartering nations, can with 
right ' 

Disfranchise those who hold the 
ink. 


VIIT. 

One tricolor floating above fliem; 

Struck down ’mid triumphant ac¬ 
claims 

Of an Italy rescued to love them 

And blazon the brass with their 
names. 

IX. 

But he, without witness or honor, 

Mixed, shamed in his country’s re¬ 
gard, 

With the tyrants who march in upon 
her. 

Died faithful and passive: ’twas 
hard. 

X. 

’Twas sublime. In a cruel restric¬ 
tion 

Cut off from the guerdon of sons. 

With most filial obedience, convic¬ 
tion. 

His soul kissed the lips of her guns. 

XI. 

That moves you? Nay, grudge not 
to show it, 

While digging a grave for him here: 

The others wlio di(ul, says your poet. 

Have glory, — let him have a tear. 


in. 

“ Perhaps men’s wisdom is not craft; 

Men’s greatness, not a selfisli greed; 

Men’s justi(;e, not tljo safer side: 

Perhaps even women, when they 
laughed, 

Wept, thankeil us that the laud was 
freed, 

Not wholly (though they kissed lus) 
lied. 


IV. 

“ Perhaps no more than this we 
meant, 

When up at Austria’s guns we Hcav, 
And quencheil them with a cry 
apiece, 

Italia !—Yet a dream was 8(mt . . . 
The little house my father knew. 
The olives and the palms of Nice.” 


V. 

lie paused, and drew his sword out 
slow. 

Then jamnl upon the blade intent. 
As if to read some written thing; 
While many murmured, “ He will go 
III that despairing soutiinent 
And break his sword before the 
king.” 


GAUIBALDL 


Hk bent bis bead niion his breast 
Wherein his lion-heart lay sick: — 
“ Perhajis we are not ill repaid; 
Ferbaiis this is not a true test; 


VI. 

He poring still upon the blade, 

His large lid quivered, something 
fell, 

“Perhai>s,” he said, “I was not 
horn 

With such fine brains to treat and 
trade, — 

And, if a woman knew it avcU, 

Her falsehood only meant her scorn. 


ONLY A CURL, 


VII. 

Yet through Varese’s cannon-smoke, 
My eye saw clear: men feared this 
man 

At Como, where this sword could 
seal 

Death’s protocol with every stroke; 
And now . . . tlie drop there scarce¬ 
ly can 

I npair the keenness of the steel, 
vni. 

“ So man and sword may have their 
use; 

And if the soil beneath my foot 
In valor’s act is forfeited, 

I’ll strike the harder, take my dues 
Out nobler, and all loss confute 
From ampler heavens above my 
head. 

IX. 

** My king, King Victor, I am thine I 
So much Nii5<i-dust as what T am 
(To make our Italy) must cleave. 
Forgive that,” Forward with a sign 
He went. 

You’ve seen the telegram ? 
Palermo*8 iaketit we believe. 


ONLY A CURL. 


1 . 

Friends of faces unknown and aland 
Unvisited ovvr tlie stsa, 

Who tell mo how lonely you stand 
With a single gold curl in the hand 
Held up to be looked at by me,— 

i[. 

While you ask mo to ponder and say 
What a father ajul mother can do, 
With the bright fellow-locks put away 
Out of reacih, beyond kiss, in the clay 
Where the violets press nearer than 
you: 

ni. 

Shall I speak like a poet, or run 
Into weak woman’s tears for relief? 
O children ! — I never lost one, — 

Yet iny arm’s round my own little 
son, 

And love knows the secret of grief. 


IT. 

And I feel what it must be and is, 
When God draws a new angel so 
Through the house of a man up to 
his, 

With a murmur of music you miss, 
And a rapture of light you forego. 


V. 

How you think, staring on at the 
door, 

Where the face of your angel flashed 
in, 

That its brightness, familiar before, 

Burns off from you ever the more 
For the dark of your sorrow and 
sin. 

VI. 

“God lent him and takes him,” you 
sigh; 

— Nay, there let mo break with 
your pain: 

God’s generous in giving, say I: 

And the thing which he gives, I deny 
That he ever can take back again. 


vii. 

He gives what he gives. T appeal 
To all who bear balies, — in the hour 
When the veil of the iKKly we feel 
Rent round us, — while torments re¬ 
veal 

The motherhood’s advent in power, 


VIII. 

And tlie babe cries I — has each of us 
known 

By ai>ocalypse (God Iwiing there 
Full in nature) the child is our own, 
Life of life, love of love, moan of 
moan, 

Through all changes, all times, 
everywhere. 


IX. 

He’s ours and forever. Believe, 

O father I — O mother, look back 

To the first love’s assurance 1 To 
give 

Means with God not to tempt or de- 
etdve 

With a cup thrust in Benjamin’s 
sack. 
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X. 

Hej^ ves what he g^lves. Bo content 1 
He resumes nothing given, be sure ! 

God lend ? Where the usurers lent 

In his temple, indignant he went 
And scourged away all those im¬ 
pure. 

xr. 

He lends not, but gives to the end, 

As he loves to the end. If it seem 

That he draws back a gift, compre¬ 
hend 

*Ti8 to add to it rather, — amend. 

And finish it up to your dream, — 

xii. 

Or keep, as mother wilf toys 
Too cuotly, though given by herself, 

Till the room shall bo stiller from 
noise. 

And the children more fit for such 
joys 

Kept over their heads on the shelf, 

xin. 

So look up, friends I you, who Indeed 
Have possessed in your house a 
sweet piece 

Of the heaven which men strive for, 
must need 

Be more earnest than others are,— 
speed 

Where they loiter, persist where 
they cease. 

XIV. 

You know how one angel smiles 
there. 

Then we(^p not. ’Tis eavsy for you 

To be drawn by a single gold hair 

Of that curl, from earth’s storm and 
despair, 

To the safe place above us. Adieu, 


A VIEW ACROSS THE 
ROMAN CAMP AON A. 

1861. 

1 . 

Over the dumb Camnagna-sea, 

Out in the offing through mist and 
rain, 

8 t. Peter’s Church heaves silently 


Like a mighty ship in pain, 

Pacing the tempest with struggle 
and strain. 

II. 

Motionless waifs of ruined towers, 
Soundless breakers of desolate land: 

The sullen surf of the mist devours 
That mountain-range upon either 
hand, 

Eaten away from its outline grand. 

in. 

And over the dumb Campagna-sea 
Where the ship of the Church 
heaves on to wreck, 

Alone and silent as God must be, 

The Christ walks. Ay, but Peter’s 
neck 

Is stiff to turn on the foundering 
deck. 

IV. 

Peter, Peter ! if such be thy name. 
Now leave the ship for another to 
steer, 

And, proving thy faith evermore the 
same, 

Como forth, tread out through the 
dark and drear, 

Since He who walks on the sea is 
here. 

V. 

Peter, Peter ! He does not speak ; 

Ho is not as rash as in old Galilee: 

Safer a ship, though it toss and leak, 
Than a reeling foot on a rolling sea I 
And hc’.s got to bo round m the 
girth, thinks ho. 

VI. 

Peter, Peter I He does not stir; 

His nets are heavy with silver fish; 

He rec^kons his gains, and is keen to 
infer 

— *‘The broil on the shore, if the 
Lord should wish: 

But the sturgeon goes to the f/aesar's 
dish.” 

VII. 

Peter, Peter 1 thou fisher of men, 
Fisher of fish wouldst thou live in¬ 
stead ? 

Haggling for pence with the other 
ten, 

Cheating the market at so much a 
head, 

Griping the bag of the traitor dead ? 


PARTJNG LOVERS. 
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At the triple crow of the Gallic cock 

Thou weep’at not, tliou, though 
thine eyes be dazed: 

What bird comes next in the tempest- 
shock ? 

— Vultures I see,—as when Romu¬ 
lus gazed, — 

To inaugurate Rome for a world 
amazed 1 


THE KING’S GIFT. 

I. 

Tkrksa, ah, Tereaita! 

Now what has the messenger brought 
licr, 

Our Garibaldi’s young <laughter, 

To make her stop snort in her sing- 
ing? 

Will she not once luore, repeat a 

Verse from that hymn of our liero’s, 
Setting the soufs of us ringing? 

Break off the song where the tear 
rose ? 

All, Teresita I 


If. 

A young thing, mark, is Teresa: 
Her cy(>a have caught lire, to be siu*e, 
in 

That necklace of jewels from Turin, 
Till bliinl their regard to us men is. 
But still she renieinliers to raise a 
Slv look to her father, and note — 

** Could she sing on as well about 
Venice, 

Yet wear such a llame at her throat ? 
Decide for Teresa.” 


III. 

Teresa, ah, Teresita I 
His right hand has paused on her 
head; 

” Accept it, my daughter,” he said; 
“Ay, wear it, true child of thy 
mother 1 

Then sing, till all start to their feet, a 
New verse ever bolder and freer ! 

King Victor’s no king like another, 
But verily noble as v)e are, 

Child, Teresita 1 ” 


SIENA, 1860. 

1 . 

I LOVR thee, love thee, Giulio; 

Some call me cold, and some de¬ 
mure; 

And if tliou hast ever pfueased that so 
I loved thee . . . well, the proof 
was poor, 

And no one could be sure. 


II. 

Before thy song (with shifted rhymes 
To suit my name) did I undo 
The Persian ? If it stirred sometimes, 
Tliou hast not seen a hatul push 
through 

A foolish flower or two. 


III. 

^ly mother, listening to ray sleep, 
Heard nothing but a sigli at night, 

The short sigh rippling on the deep, 
When hearts run out of breath and 
sight 

Of men, to God’s clear light. 

IV. 

When others named thee, — thought 
tliy brows 

Were straight, tliy smile was ten¬ 
der— ” Jlero 

He comes between the vineyard 
rows 1 ” 

I said not ” Ay,” nor waited, dear, 
To feel thee step too near. 


V. 

I left such things to bolder girls, — 
Olivia or Clotilda. Nay, 

When that Clotilda, through her curls, 
Held both thine eyes in hers one 
day, 

I marvelled, let me say. 


VI, 

I could not try the woman’s trick: 
Between us straightway fell the 
blush 

Which kept me separate, blind, and 
sick. 

A wind came with thee in a flusli. 
As blown thro’ Sinai’s bush* 
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VII. 

But now that Italy invokes 
Her young men to go forth, and 
cnaae 

The foe or jKirish, — nothing chokes 
My voice, or drives me from the 
place. 

1 look thee in the face. 


VIIT. 

I love thee ! It is understood, 
tlonfest; I do not shrink or start. 
No blushes ! all iny body’s blood 
Has gone to greaten this poor hecu’t. 
That, loving, wo may part. 


IX. 

Our Italy invokes the youth 

To die if need be. Still there’s 
room, 

Though earth is strained with dead in 
truth; 

Since twice the lilies were in bloom 
They have not grudged a tomb. 

X. 

And many a plighted maid and wife 

And mother, who can say, since 
then, 

** My (‘ountry,” — cannot say through 
life 

“My son,” “iny siiouse,” “my 
flower of men,** 

And not weep dumb again. 

XI. 

Heroic males the country bears; 

But daughters give up more than 
sons: 

Flags wave, drums beat, and un¬ 
awares 

You tlasli your souls out with the 
guns, 

And take your heaven at once. 


xri. 

But we 1 we empty heart and home 
Of life’s life, love! We bear to 
think 

You’re gone, to feel you may not 
come, 

To hear the door-latch stir and 
clink. 

Yet no more you I . . . nor 
sink. 


xin. 

Dear God ! when Italy is one, 
Complete, content from bound to 
bound, 

Suppose, for my share, earth’s un¬ 
done 

By one grave in’tl—as one small 
wound 

Will kill a man, ’tis found, 
xiv. 

What then? If love’s delight must 
end, 

At lea.st we’ll clear its truth from 
flaws. 

I love tlicc, love thee, sweetest 
friend I 

Now take my sweetest without 
pause. 

And help the nation’s cause. 
XVI. 

And thus, of noble Italy 
We’ll both bo worthy I Let her 
.show 

The future how we made her free, 
Not sparing life . . . norGiulio, 

Nor this — this heartbreak I 
Go. 


MOTHER AND POET. 

^’UmN, AFTER NEWS FROM GAKTA, 
1861 . 

1 . 

Dead I One of them shot by the sea 
in the east. 

And one of them shot in the west 
by the sea. 

Dead I both my l)oys I When you sit 
at the feast. 

And are wanting a great song for 
Italy free. 

Let none look at 7ne. 

II. 

Yet I was a poetess only last year. 

And good at my art, for a woman, 
men said; 

But this woman, this^ who is agonized 
here, 

— The east sea and west sea rhyme 
on in her head 
Forever instead. 



HOTMER AND POET. 


im 


in. 

vin. 

What art can a woman be good at? 
Oh, vain! 

What art is she good at, but hurt¬ 
ing her breast 

With the railk-teeth of babes, and a 
smile at the pain ? 

Ah, boys, how yon hurt I you were 
strong as you prest, 

And I proud by that teat. 

Then was triumph at Turin : ** An¬ 
cona, was free * ” 

And some one came out of the 
cheers in the street. 

With a lace pale as stone, to say 
something to me. 

My G uido was dead 1 1 fell down 
at his feet. 

While they cheereil in the street. 

IV. 

IX. 

What art’s for a woman ? To hold 
on her knees 

Both darlings I to feel all their 
arms round her tliroat, 

Cling, strangle a little! to sew by 
degrees, 

And ’broider the long-clothes and 
neat little coat; 

To dream and to dote. 

I boro it, friends soothed me; my 
grief looked sublime 

As ransom of Italy. One boy 

remained 

To be leant on and walked with, re¬ 
calling the time 

When the first grew immortal, 
while both of us strained 

To the height he had gained. 

V. 

To teach them. , . It stlng.s there 1 
/ made them indeed 

Speak ]>lain the word coimti'y, 1 
taught them, no doubt, 

That a country’s a thing men should 
die for at need. 

I prated of liberty, rights, and 
about 

The tyrant cast out. 

X. 

And letters still came, shorter, sadder, 
more strong, 

Writ now but in one hand. 

W!i8 not to faint, — 

One loved me for two, would be with 
me ere long: 

And Viva 1'Italia!he died for, 
our saint. 

Who forbids our complaint,” 

VI. 

xr. 

And wlien their eyes flashed . . . O 
my beautiful eye.s I . , . 

I exulted; nay, lot them go forth at 
the wheels 

Of the guns, and denied not. But 
then the surprise 

When one sits quite alone I Then 
one weeps, then one kneels 

God, how the house feels I 

My Nanni would atld, ** he was safe, 
and aware 

Of a presence that turned off the 
balls, — was imprest 

It was Guido himself, who knew 
what I could bear. 

And how ’twas impossible, quite 
dispossest, 

To live ou for the rest.” 

VII. 

xir. 

At first, happy news came, in gay 
letters moiled 

With my kisses, of camp-life and 
fflory, and how 

They Doth loved me; and, soon com¬ 
ing home to be spoiled, 

In return would fan off every fly 
from my brow 

With their green laurel-bough. 

On which, without pause, up the tele¬ 
graph-line 

Swept smoothly the next news 
from Gacta, — Shot. 

TeU his mother. Ah, ah! his,” 
” their ” mother, not ** mme: ” 
No voice says, “ My mother,” again 
to me. What 1 

You think Guido forgot? 
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xni. 

Are eonin straight so happy, that, 
dizzy with heaven, 

They drop earth's affections, con¬ 
ceive not of woe ? 

1 think not* Themselves were too 
lately forgiven 

Through That Love and Sorrow 
which reconciled so 
The Above and Below 


XIV. 

O Christ of the five wounds, who 
look’dst through the dark 
To the face of thy mother I con¬ 
sider, I pray, 

How we common mothers stand deso¬ 
late, mark, 

Whose sons, not being Christs, die 
with eves turned away, 

And no last word to say. 


xvni. 

What then 7 Do not mock roe. Ah, 
ring your bells low, 

And burn your lights faintly I My 
country is there^ 

Above the star pricked by the last 
peak of snow: 

My Italy’s thkub, with my brave 
civic pair 

To disfranchise despair! 

« 

XIX, 

Forgive me. Some women bear chil¬ 
dren in strength, 

And bite back the cry of their pain 
in self-scorn; 

But the birth-pangs of nations will 
wring us at length 
Into wail such as this; and we sit 
on forlorn 

When the man-child is born. 


XV. 

Both boys dead ? b\it tliat’s out of 
nature We all 

Have been patriots, yet each house 
must always keep one. 

*Twere imbecile, hewing out roads to 
a wall; 

And, when Italy’s made, for what 
end is it done, 

If we have not a son ? 


XVI. 

Ah, ah, ah 1 when Gaota’s taken, 
what then ? 

When the fair wicked queen sits no 
more at her sport 

Of the fire-balls of death crashing 
souls out of men ? 

When the guns of Cavalli with 
final retort 

Have cut the game short 7 


XX. 

Dead ! One of them shot hy the sea 
in the cast, 

And one of them shot in the west 
by the sea. 

Both ! l>oth my boys I If in keeping 
th(i feast 

You want a great song for your 
Italy free, 

Let none look at rue / 

[Thl« wjiB Laura Savio of Turin, n poct- 
088 and patriot, whoso sona were killed at 
Ancona and (iaetu.J 


NATURE’S REMORSES. 

ROME, 1881. 


xvri. 

When Venice and Rome keep their 
i)ew jubilee; 

When your flag takes all heaven fof 
its white, green, and red; 

When you have yoiir epuntry from 
mountain to aea; 

When King Victor has Italy’a 
crown on his head, 

(And I have my dead),— 


Her soul was bred by a throne, and 
fed 

From the sucking-bottle used in her 
race 

On starch and water (for mother's 
milk, 

Which gives a larger growth instead). 
And, out of natural liberal 
grace, 

Was swaddled away in violet 8ilk» 



NATUHE^S REMORSES, 
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II. 

And young and kind, and royally 

Forth she stepped from her palace- 
door 

On three-piled carpet of compli¬ 
ments, 

Curtains of incense drawn by the 
wind 

In between her forevermore 

And daylight issues of events. 

m. 

On she drew, as a queen might do, 

To meet a dream of Italy, — 

Of magical town and musical 
wave, 

Where even a god, his amulet blue 
Of shilling sea, in an ecstasy, 

Dropt and forgot iu a nereid’s 
cave. 

IV. 

Down she goes, as the soft wind 
blows, 

To live more smoothly than mortals 
can, 

To love and to reign as queen and 
wife, 

To wear a crown that smells of a rose. 
And still, with a sceptre as light as 
a fan. 

Beat sweet time to the song of 
life. 

V. 

What is this ? As quick as a kiss 
Falls the smile from her girlish 
mouth I 

The lion-people has left its lair, 

Boaring along her garden of bliss. 
And the fiery underworld of the 
South 

Scorched a way to the upper air. 

VI. 

And a fire-stone ran in the form of a 
man, 

Burningly, boundingly, fatal and 
fell. 

Bowling the kingdom down I 
Where was the king? 

She had heard somewhat, since life 
• began, 

Of terrors on earth, and horrors in 
hell, 

But never, never, of such a thing. 


r 


VII. 

You think she dropped when her 
dream was 8topi>ed, 

When the blotch of Bourbon blood 
inlay, 

Lividly rank, her new lord’s 
cheek ? 

Not so. Her high heart overtopped 
The royal part she had come to 
play. 

Only the men in that hour were 
weak. 

viir. 

And twice a wifci by her ravaged life. 
And twice a queen by her Inngdom 
lost. 

She braved the shock and the 
counter-shock 

Of hero and traitor, bullet and knife, 
While Italy pushed, like a vengeful 
ghost, 

That son of the Cursed from Gae- 
ta’s rock. 

IX. 

What will yo give her, who could not 
deliver, 

German princesses? A laurel- 
wreath 

All over-scored with your signa¬ 
tures ? 

Graces, Serenities, Highnesses ever? 
Mock her not fresh from the truth 
of death, 

Conscious of dignities higher than 
yours. 

X. 

What will ye put in your casket shut, 
Ladies of Paris, in sympathy’s 
name ? 

Guizot’s daughter, what have you 
brought her? ^ 

Withered immortelles, long ago cut 
For guilty dynasties perilled in 
shame, 

Putrid to memory, Guizot’s daugh¬ 
ter? 

xr. 

Ah, poor queen ! so young and serene ! 
What shall we do lor her, now 
hope’s done. 

Standing at Rome in these ruins 
old, 

She too a ruin, and no more a queen ? 
Leave her that diadem made oy the 
sun 

Turning her hair to an innocent 
gold. 




LAST POEMS. 


Ay 1 bring close to her, as Hwere a 
rose to her, 

Yon free child from an Apennine 
city 

Singing for Italy, — dumb in the 
place 1 

Something like solace, let us suppose, 
to her 

Given, in that homage of wonder 
and j)ity, 

By his pure eyes to her beautiful 
face. 


Nature, excluded, savagely brooded; 

Ruined all queendom and dogmas 
of state: . ‘ 

Then, in re-action remorseful and 
mild, 

Rescues the womanhood, nearly 
eluded, 

Shows her what’s sweetest in wo¬ 
manly fate — 

Sunshine from heavej, and the 
eyes of a child. 


THE NORTH AND THE 
SOUTH. 

[THE LAST POEM.] 

Rome, May, 1861. 


“ Now give us lands where the olives 
grow,” 

Cried the North to the South, 

** Where the sun, with a golden 
inoiitli, can blow 

Blue bubbles of grai>es down a vine¬ 
yard-row ! ” 

Cried the North to the South. 

“ Now give us men from the sunless 
plain,” 

Cried the South to the North, 


” By need of work in the snow and 
the rain, 

Made strong, and brave by familiar 
pain ! ” 

Cried the South to the North. 


” Give lucider hills and intenser 
sous,” 

Said tlie North to the South, 

” Since ever, by symbols and bright 
degrees, 

Art, childlike, climbs to the dear 
Lord’s knees,” 

Said the North to the South. 

” Give strenuous souls for belief and 
prayer,” 

Said the South to the North, 

” That stand in the dark on the low¬ 
est stair, 

While affirming of God, ‘He is cer¬ 
tainly there,’ ” 

Said the South to the North. 


” Yet, oh for the skies that arc softer 
and high(‘T 1 ” 

Sighe<l the North to the South; 

” For the flowers that blaze, and the 
trees that aspire, 

And the insects made of a song or a 
fire I ” 

Sighed the North to the South. 

” And oh for a seer to discern the 
same I ” 

Sighed the South to the North; 

” For a poet’s tongue of baptismal 
flame. 

To call the tree or the flower by its 
name I ” 

Sighed the South to the North. 


The North sent therefore a man of 
men 

As a grace to the South; 

And thus to Rome came Andersen. 

— ** Alas, but must you take him 
I again 

1 Said the South to the North, 
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FROM THEOCRITUS. 

THE CYCLOPS. 

(Idyl XI.) 

Anp bo an easier life our Cyclops 
drew, 

The ancient Polyphemus, who in 
youth 

Loved ,pGalatea while the manhood 
grew 

Adown his cheeks, and darkened 
round his mouth. 

No jot he cared for apples, olives, 
roses; 

Love made him mad; the whole 
world was neglected, 

The v(iry sheep went backward to 
their closes 

From out the fair green pastures, 
self-directed. 

And singing Galatea, thus, he wore 

The sunrise down along the weedy 
shore, 

And pined alone, and felt the cruel 
wound 

Beneath his heart, which Cypris’ ar¬ 
row bore, 

With a deep pang; but, so, the cure 
was found; 

And, sitting on a lofty rock, he cast 

His eyes upon the sea, and sang at 
last: 

“ O whitest Galatea, can it be 

That thou shouldst spurn me off who 
love thee so ? 

More white than curds, my girl, thou 
art to see, 

More meek than lambs, more full of 
leaping glee 

Than kids, and brighter than the 
early glow 

On grapes tiiat swell to ripen, — sour 
like thee I 

Thou coniest to me with the fragrant 
sleep, 

And with the fragrant sleep then 
goest from me; 


Thou fliest . . . fliest as a frightened 
slic.cp 

Flies the gray wolf ! — yet love did 
overcome me, 

So long I — 1 loved thee, maiden, first 
of all, 

When <lown the hills (my mother 
fast beside rliee) 

I .saw tlieo stray to pluck the summer- 
fall 

Of hyacinth-hells, and went myself 
to guide thee; 

And .since my eyes have seen thee, 
they can leave thee 

No iriorci, from that day's light I 
B«it tliou . . . by Zeus, 

Thou wilt not care for that, to let it 
grieve thee I 

I know thee, fair one, why thou 
springest loose 

From my arm round thee. Why? I 
tell thee, dear 1 

One shaggy eyebrow draws its 
smudging road 

Straight through my ample front, 
from ear to ear; 

One eye rolls underneath; and 
yawning, broad, 

Flat nostrils feel the bulging lips too 
near. 

Yet . . . ho, ho 1 — J, — whatever I 
appear, — 

Do feed a thousand oxen 1 ^ When 
I have done, 

I milk the cows, and drink the milk 
that’s best! 

I lack no cheese, while summer 
keeps the sun; 

And after, in the cold, it’s ready prest I 

And then, I know to sing, as there 
is none 

Of all the Cyclops can, ... a song of 
thee, 

Sweet apple of my soul, on love’s fair 
tree, 

And of myself who love thee , . . till 
the west 

Forgets the light, and all but 1 have 
rest. 
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1 feed for thee, besides, eleven fair 
does. 

And all in fawn; and four tame 
whelps of bears. 

Come to me, sweet 1 thou shalt have 
all of those 

In change for love 1 I will not 
halve the shares. 

Leave the blue sea, with pure white 
arms extended 

To the dry shore; and, in my cavers 
recess, 

Thou shalt he gladder for the noon- 
light ended; 

For here he laurels, spiral cypresses, 

Dark ivy, and a vine whose leaves 
infold 

Most luscious grapes; and here is 
water cold. 

The wooded A5tna ♦ pours down 
through the trees 

From the wliite snows, wdiich gods 
w’ere scarce too hold 

To drink in turn with nectar. Who 
with these 

Would choose the salt wave of the 
lukewarm sejis ? 

Nay, look on me ! If I am hairy and 
rough, 

I hav(3 an oak’s heart in me; there’s 
a fire 

In these gray ashes which burns hot 
enough; 

And, when I bum for//ice, I grudge 
the pyre 

No fuel . . . not my soul, nor this one 
eye, — 

Most ]>reeious thing I have, because 
thereby 

I see thee, fairest! Out, alas 1 I 
wish 

My mother had borne mo finnbd like 
a fish, 

That I might plunge down in the 
ocean near thee, 

And kiss thy glittering hand be¬ 
tween the weeds, 

If still thy face were turned; and I 
would bear thee 

Batjh lily w hite, and poppy fair that 
bleeds 

Its red heart down its leaves I — one 
gift, for hours 

Of summer,— one for winter; since 
to cheer thee, 

I could not bring at once all kinds of 
dowers. 

Even now, girl, now, 1 fain would 
learn to swim^ 


If stranger in a ship sailed nigh, t 
wis, 

That 1 may know how sweet a thing 
it is 

To live down with you in the deep 
and dim 1 

Come up, O Galatea, from the 
ocean. 

And, having come, forget again to 
go ! 

As I, who sing out here my heart’s 
emotion, 

Could sit forever. Come up from 
below 1 

Come, keep iny flocks beside me, 
milk tny kiue; 

Come, press my cheese, distrain my 
whey and curd 1 

Ah, mother I she alone , . . that 
mother of mine . . . 

Did wrong me sore ! I bla^e her ! 
Not a word 

Of kindly intercession did she ad- 
tlress 

Thine car with for my sake; and ne’er- 
theless 

She saw me wasting, wasting, day 
hy day: 

Both head and feet were aching, I 
will say, 

All sick for grief, as I myself was 
si(dc. 

O Cyclops, Cyclops 1 whither hast 
thou sent 

Thy soul on fluttering wings ? If 
thou wert bent 

On turning howls, or pulling green 
and thick 

The sprouts to give thy lambkins, 
thou wouldst. make thee 

A wiser Cyclops than for what we 
take thee. 

Milk dry the present I Why pursue 
too quick 

That future which is fugitive aright? 

Thy Galatea thou shalt haply nnd, 

Or else a maiden fairer and more 
kind; 

For many girls do call me through 
the night. 

And, as they call, do laugh out sil- 
verly. 

I. too, am something in the world, 
I see 1 ” 

While thus the Cyclops love and 
lambs did fold, 

Ease came with song, he could not 
buy with gold. 
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FROM APULEIUS. 

PSYCHE GAZING ON CUPID. 

(MBTAMORPn., Lib. IV.) 

Then Psyche, weak in body and soul, 
put on 

The cruelty of fate, in place of 
strength; 

She raised tlie lamp to see what 
should bo done, 

And seized the steel, and was a man 
at length 

In courage, though a woman I Yes, 
but when 

The light fell on the bed whereby 
she stood 

To view the hcost ” that lay there, 

' certes, then, 

She saw the gentlest, sweetest beast 
in wood, — 

Even Cupid’s self, the beauteous god I 
more beauteous 

For that sweet sleei) across his eye¬ 
lids dim. 

The light the lady carried as she 
viewed 

Did blush for pleasure as it lighted 
him, 

The dagger trembled from its aim un- 
duteous: 

And . . . oh, fi/te — amazed and 
soul-distraught, 

And fainting in her whiteness like a 
veil, 

Slid down upon her knees, and, 
shuddering, thought 

To hide — tliough iu her heart — the 
dagp^.r pale! 

She would have done it: hut her hands 
did fail 

To hold the guilty steel, they shiv¬ 
ered so; 

And feeble, exhausted, unawares she 
took 

To gazing on the god, till, look by 
look, 

Her eyes with larger life did fill and 
glow. 

She saw his golden bead alight with 
curls. 

She might have guessed their bright¬ 
ness in the dark 

By that ambrosial smell of heavenly 
mark I 

She saw the milky brow, more pure 
tbsM pearlSi 


The purple of the cheeks/divinely 

I sundered ; 

By the globed ringlets, as they glided 
free, 

Some back, some forwards, — all so 
radiantly, 

That, as she watched them there, 
she never wondered 

To see the lamplight, where it 
touched them, tremble: 

On the god’s shoulders, too, she 
marked his wings 

Shine faintly at the edges, and re¬ 
semble 

A flower that’s near to blow. The 
poet sings 

And lover sighs, that love is fugi¬ 
tive; 

And certes, though these pinions lay 
reposing. 

The feathers on them seemed to stir 
an<l live 

As if by instinct, closing and unclos¬ 
ing. 

Meantime the god’s fair body slum¬ 
bered dec]), 

All worthy of Venus, in his shining 
sleep; 

While at the hod’s foot lay the 
quiver, bow, 

And tlarts, — his arms of godhead. 
I’sycho gazed, 

With eyes that drank the wonders 
in, said, “ Lo, 

Bo these my husband’s arms?” and 
straiglitway raised 

An arrow from the quiver-case, and 
tried 

Its ix)int against her Anger: trem¬ 
bling till 

She pushed it in too deeply (foolish 
bride I) 

And made her blood some dewdrops 
small distil, f 

And learnt to love Love, of her own 
good will. 


PSYCHE WAFTED BY ZEPHY- 
RUS. 

(Mbtahobpb., Lib. IV.) 

WHina Psvehe wept upon the rock, 
forsaken. 

Alone, despairing, dreading, gradu- 
ually 
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By Zophyrus she was Inwrapt and 
taken i 

Still tremblinpf, — like the lilies 
planted higli, — 

Through all her fair white limbs. 
Her vesture spread, 

Her very bosom eddying with sur¬ 
prise, 

He drew her slowly from the moun¬ 
tain-head, 

And bore her down the valleys with 
wet (‘yes, 

And laid her in the laji of a green dell 
As soft with grass and nowers as 
any nest, 

With trees beside her, and a liinjud 
well: 

Yet Love was not far off from all that 
rest. 


PSYCHE AND PAN. 

(Metamorpu., Lib. V.) 

The gentle lliver, in luir Cupid’s 
honor, 

Because ho used to warm the very 
wave, 

Pid ripple aside, instead of closing on 
lior, 

And east up Psyche, witli a retiucnee 
brave, 

Upon the flowery hank, all sad and 
sinning 

Then Pan, the rural god, by chanee 
was leaning 

Along tlie brow of watc^rs as they 
wound. 

Kissing the ree<l-uyinph till she sank 
to ground 

And teaching, witliout knowledge of 
tin*, meaning, 

To run her voice in music after his 

Down many a shifting note (the goats 
around, 

In w'andcriiig pasture and most 
leaping bliss, 

Drawn on to crop the river’s flowery 
hair). 

And as tlie hoary god beheld her 
there, 

The poor, worn, fainting Psyche! 
knowing all 

The grief she suffered, he did gently 
call 

Her name, and softly comfort her de¬ 
spair: — 


** O wise, fair lady I I am rough and 
rude, 

And yet experienced through my 
weary age; 

And if I reail aright, as soothsayer 
should, 

Thy faltering steps of heavy pilgrim- 
ag(i, 

Thy paleness, deep as snow we can¬ 
not see 

The roses through, — thy sighs of 
quick returning, 

Thine eyes that seem themselves two 
s{)uls in mourning, — 

Thou lovest, girl, too well, and bit- 
terly 1 

But hear nu^: rusli no more to a head¬ 
long fall: 

Seek no more deaths ! leave wail, 
lay sorrow down. 

And pray the sovran god; and use 
withal 

Such prayer as best may suit a ten¬ 
der youth, 

Well pleased to bend to flatteries from 
thy mouth, 

And lei‘.l them stir the myrtle of his 
crown.” 

— So spake the shepherd-god; and 
answer none) 

Gave Psyche in return; but silently 

81ie did him homage with a bended 
knee. 

And took the onward path. 


PSYCHE PllOPITIATING CERES, 
tM etamorpu., Lib. VI.) 

Then motlier Ceres from afar beheld 
her. 

While I\syehe, touched, with rever¬ 
ent fingers meek, 

Tlie temple’s scythes; and with a cry 
e()ra]>elled her: — 

** O wreU!hed I’syehe, Venus roams 
to seek 

Thy wandering footsteps round the 
weary earth, 

Anxious and maddened, and adjures 
thee forth 

To accept the imputed pang, and 
let her wreak 

Full vengeance with full force of 
deity I 
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Yet thou, forsooth, art in my temple 
here, 

Touching my scythes, assuming my 
degree, 

And daringto have thoughts that are 
not fear I ” 

— But Psyche clung to her feet, and 
as they moved 

Bained tears along their track, tear 
dropped on tear, 

And drew the dust on in her trailing 
locks, 

And still, with passionate prayer, 
the charge disproved * — 

Now, hy thy right hand’s gathering 
from the shocks 

Of golden corn, and by thy gladsome 
rites 

Of harvest, and thy consecrated sights 

Shut safe and mute in chests, and by 
the course 

Of thy slave dragons, and the driving 
force 

Of ploughs along Sicilian glebes pro¬ 
found, 

By thy swift chariot, liy thy stead¬ 
fast ground, 

By all those nuptial torches that de¬ 
parted 

With thy lost daughter, and by 
those that shone 

Back with her when she came again 
glad-heartetl, 

And hy all other mysteries which 
are done 

In silence at Eleusis, I beseech thee, 

O Ceres! take some pity, and al>- 
Rtain 

From giving to my soul extreiucr 
pain 

Who am the wretcdied Psycho. Let 
me teacli thoc 

A little nmrey, and have thy leave 
to spend 

A few days only in thy garnered corn. 

Until that wrathful goddess, at the 
end, 

Shall feel her hate grow mild, the 
longer borne; 

Or till, alas! this faintness at my 
breast 

Pass from me, and my spirit appre¬ 
hend 

From lifelong woe a breath-time hour 
of rest I” 

*^But CerCvS answered, “lam move<i 
indeed 

By prayers so moist with tears, and 
would defend 


The poor boseechor from more utter 
need; 

But where old oaths, anterior ties, 
commend, 

1 cannot fail to a sister, lie to a 
friend, 

As Venus is to me. Depart with 
speed 1 ” 


PSYCHE AND THE EAGTiB, 
(Metamorph., Lib. VI.) 

But sovran Jove’s rapacious bird, the 
regal 

High percber on the lightning, the 
gr<iat eagle, 

Drove down with rushing wings; and 
tliinking how, 

By Cupid’s help, he bore from Ida’s 
brow 

A cup-boy for bis master, he inclined 

To yi<ild,"iri just return, an influence 
kind; 

The god being honored in his lady’s 
woe. 

And thus the Bird wheeled downward 
from the track 

Gods follow gods in, to the level low 

Of that p(»or face of Psyche left in 
wrack. 

— “Now fie, thou simple girl!” the 
bird began; 

“ For, if thou think to steal and carry 
back 

A drop of holiest stream that ever 
ran, 

No simpler thought, methinks, were 
found in man, 

Wliat! know’st thou not th6se Sty¬ 
gian waters bo 

Most holy, even to Jove? that as, on 
earth. 

Men swear by gods and by the thun¬ 
der’s woith. 

Even 80 the heavenly gods do utter 
forth 

Their oaths by Styx’s flowing majes¬ 
ty ? 

And yet one little urnful I agree 

To grant thy need 1 ” Whereat, all 
hastily, 

He takes it, fills it from the willing 
wave, 

And bears it in his beak, incarnadined 



By the last Titan-prey he screamed 
to have; 

And, striking calmly out against the 
wind 

Vast wings on each side, there, where 
Psyche stands, 

He drops the urn down in her lifted 
hands. 


PSYCHE AND CERBERUS. 

(Metamorpu., Lib. VT.) 

A MIGHTY dog with thr§e« colossal 
necks, 

And heads in grand ‘proportion; 
vast as fear, 

"With jaws tlmt i)ark the thunder out 
that breaks 

In most innocuous dread for ghosts 
anear, 

Who are safe in death from sorrow: 
he reclines 

Across the threshold of Queen Pros¬ 
erpine’s 

Dark-sweeping halls, and there, for 
Pluto’s spouse, 

Doth guard the entrance of th(‘ empty 
house. 

When Psyche threw the cake to him, 
once amain 

Ho howled up wildly from his huu- 
ger-pain. 

And was still after, 


PSYCHE AND PROSERPINE. 

(Mbtamorph., Lib. VT.) 

Then Psycho entered in to Proser¬ 
pine 

Ill the dark house, and straightway 
did decline 

With meek denial th(‘, luxurious seat, 
The liberal board for welcome stran¬ 
gers spread, 

But sate down lowly at the dark 
queen’s feet. 

And told her tale, and brake her 
oaten broad, 

And when she had given the pyx in 
bumble duty, 


And told how Venus did entreat 
the queen 

To fill it up with only one day’s beau¬ 
ty 

She used in Hades, star-bright and 
serene, 

To beautify the Cyprian, who had 
been 

All spoilt with grief in nursing her 
sick boy, 

Then Proserpine, in malice and in joy. 

Smiled in the shade, and took the 
pyx, and put 

A 3e(;rot in it; and so, filled and 
shut, 

Gave it again to Psyche. Could she 
tell 

It held no beauty but a dream of 
hell ? 


PSYCHE AND VENUS. 

(Metamorph., Lib. VI.) 

And Psyche brought to Venus what 
was sent 

By Pluto’s spouse; the paler, that 
she went 

So low to seiik it down the dark de¬ 
scent. 


MERCURY CARRIES PSYCHE TO 
OLYMPUS. 

(Metamorph., Lib. \^.) 

Then Jove commanded the god Mer¬ 
cury 

To float up Psyche from the earth. 
And she 

Sprang at the first word, as the foun¬ 
tain springs, 

And shot up brif^ht and rustling 
through his wings. 


MARRIAGE OF PSYCHE AND 
CUPID. 

(Metamorph., Lib. VI.) 

And Jove’s right liand approached 
the ambrosial bowl 
To Psyche’s lips, that scarce dared 
yet to smile: 
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« Drink, O my daughter, and acquaint 
thy soul 

With deathless uses, and he glad 
the while I 

No more shall Cupid leave thy lovely 
side: 

Thy marriage-joy begins for never- 
ending. * 

While yet he spake, the nuptial feast 
supplied, 

The l)ridegroom on the festive couch 
was iMUiding 

O’er Psyche in his bosom, Jove tliesame 

On Juno, and the othf^r (hdties 
* Alike ranged round. The rural cup- 
j boy came 

1 And poured Jove’s nectar out with 
shining eyes. 

While Bacchus for the others did as 
much, 

And Vulcan spread the meal; and 
all the Hours 

Made all things purple with a sprin¬ 
kle of tiowers, 

Or roses chiefly, not to say the touch 

Of their sweet fingers; and the 
Graemes glided 

Their balm arotmd; and the Muses 
through the air 

Stru(;k out clear voices, which were 
still diviiHid 

By that divincst song Apollo there 

Intoned to his lute; while Aphro¬ 
dite fair 

Did float her beauty along the tune, 
and i>lay 

The notes right with her feet. And 
thus the day 

Through every perfect mood of joy 
was carried. 

The Muses sang their chorus; Saty- 
rus 

Did blow Ids pipes; l*an touched 
his reed; and thus 

At last were Cuiddandhis Psyche mar¬ 
ried. 


mOM NONNUS. 

now BACCHUS FINDS ARIAD- 
NE SLEEPING. 

(Dionybiaoa, Lib. XLVII.) 

When Bacchus first beheld the deso¬ 
late 

4Jid sleeping Ariadne, wonder 
' straight 

\ti _ 


Was mixed with love in his great 
golden eyes; 

He turned to his Bacchantes in sur¬ 
prise. 

And said with guarded voice, “ Hush! 
strike no more 

Your brazen cymbals; keep those 
voices still 

Of voice and pipe; and, since ye 
stand before j. 

Queen Cypris, let her slumber as 
she will! 

And yet the cestus is not here in 
proof. 

A Gra(',G, perhaps, whom sleep has 
stolen aloof: 

In which case, as the morning shines 
in view. 

Wake this Aglaial —yet in Naxos, 
who 

Would veil a Grace so ? Hush I And 
if that she 

Were Hebe, which of all the gods can 
he 

The ])ouror out of wine? or if we 
think 

She’s like the shining moon by ocean's 
brink, 

The guide of liords, why, could sli^ 
sleep without 

Endymion’s breath on her cheek? or 
if I doubt 

Of silver-footed Thetis, used to tread 

These shores, even she (in reverence 
be it said) 

lias no su(.di rosy beauty to dress deep 

Witli the blue waves. The Loxiau 
goddess might 

Repose so from her hunting toil 
aright 

Beside the sea, since toil gives birth 
to sleep; 

But who would find her with her 
tunic loose, 

Thus ? Stand off, Thracian I stand 
off I Do not leap. 

Not this way I Leave that piping, 
since I choose. 

O dearest Pan, and let Athene rest I 

And yet if she be Pallas . . . truly 
guessed . . . 

Her lance is—wliere? her helm and 
a^gis — where ? ” 

— As Ba(Mihua closed, the miserable 
Fair 

Awoke at last, sprang upward from 
the sands, 

And gazing wild on that wild 
throng that stands 
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Aroiitwl, around her, and no Theseus 
there I — 

Her voice went moaning over shore 
and sea, 

Beside.the halcyon’s cry; she called 
lior love; 

She named her hero, and raged mad¬ 
deningly 

Against the brine of waters; and 
above, 

Sought the ship’s track, and cursed 
the hours .she slept; 

And still the chiefest execration 
swept 

Against Queen Paphia, mother of the 
ocean; 

And cursed and prayed by times in 
her emotion . * 

Tho winds all round. . . . 

Her grief did make her glorious; her 
despair 

Adorned her with its weight. Poor 
wailing child 1 

She looked like Venus when tho 
godd(‘,ss smiled 

At liberty of godship, debonair: 

Poor Ariadne ! and her eyelids fair 

Hid looks beneath them lent her by 
persuasion 

And every grae.e, with tears of love’s 
own passion. 

She wet>t long; then she spake: 
“ Sweet sle^) did come 

While sweetest Theseus wont. Oh, 
glad and dumb, 

I wish be liad left me still ! for in my 
sleep 

I saw bis Athens, and did gladly 
keen 

My new Wide-state within ray The¬ 
seus’ hall; 

And heard the pomp of Hymen, and 
tlie call 

Of ‘ Ariadne, Ariadne,’ sung 

In choral joy; and there with joy I 
hung 

Spring-blossoms round love’s altar ! 
ay, and wore 

A wreath myself; and felt him ever¬ 
more, 

Oh, evermore beside me, with his 
mighty, 

Grave hea4-4?owed down in prayer to 
Aphrodit?^ I 

Why, what a sweet, sweet dream 1 
He went with it, 

And left me here unweddod where I 
sit I 


Persuasion help mo I The dark night 
did make mo 

A hrideship tho fair morning takes 
away; 

My love had left me when the hour 
did wake me; 

And while I dreamed of marriage, 
as I say, 

And blest it well, my blessM Theseus 
left me; 

And thus the sleep I loved so has be¬ 
reft mo. 

Speak to me, rocks, and tell thy grief 
to-day 

Who stole ’my love of Athens.’* . . . 


now BACCHUS COMFORTS 
ARIADNE. 

(Diontbiaca., bib. XLVTb) 

Then Bacchus’ subtle speech her sor¬ 
row c^rossed: 

O maiden, dost thou mourn for hav¬ 
ing lost 

The fals(j Athenian heart? and dost 
tiioii still 

Take thought of Theseus, when thou 
may St at will 

Have Bacchus for a husband ? Bao 
elms bright 1 

A god in place of mortal 1 Yes, and 
though 

The mortal youth be charming in thy 
sight, 

That man of Athens cannot strive 
below, 

In beauty and valor, with my deity 1 

Thou’lt tell mo of the labyrinthine 
dweller, 

The fier(^c man-bun ho slow: I pray 
tliec, he, 

Fair Arifulne, the true deed’s true 
teller. 

And mention thy clew’s help 1 be¬ 
cause, forsooth, 

Thine armed Athenian hero had 
not found 

A power to fight on that prodigious 
ground, 

Unless a lady in her rosy youth 

Had lingered near him; not to speak 
the truth 

Too defi nitely out till names l>e know’ 

Like Papina’s, Love’s, and Ariadn 
own. I 
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It ---- 

? Thou wilt not say that Athens can 
' compare 

With Aitlicr, nor t)iat Minos mles 
like Zeus, 

Kor yet that Gnossus has such golden 

As high Olympus. Ha I for noble 
use 

We came to Naxos 1 Love has well 
intended 

To change thy bridegroom 1 Hapi^y 
thou, defended 

From entering in thy Theseus’ earth- 

* ly hall, 

That thou inayst hear the laughters 
rise and fall 

Instead, where Bacchus rules 1 Or 
wilt thou choose 

A still-surpassing glory?—take It 
all,— 

A heavenly house, Kroniun’s self for 
kin, — 

A place where Cassiopea sits within 

Inferior light, for all her daughter’s 
sake. 

Since I'erseus, even amid the stars, 

’ must take 

Andromeda in chains etIu'Teal ! 

But / will wreathe thvCy sweet, an as¬ 
tral crown. 

And as my queen and spouse thou I 
shall be known; ! 

j Mine, the crown-lovcT’s I ” Thus, at 
I length, In; proved 

His comfort on her; and the maid was 
moved; 

And, casting TIie.seiis’ memory down 
the brine, 

She straight received the troth of her 
divine, 

Fair Bacchus; Love stood by to close 
the rite. 

The marriage^chorus struck up clear 
and light, 

Flowers sprouted fast about the 
chamber green, 

And with spring-garlands on their 
heads, I ween, 

The Orchomenian dancers came 
along, 

And danced their rounds in Naxos to 
the song. 

A Hamadryad sang a nuptial dit 

Right shrilly; and a Naiad sat be¬ 
side 

A fountain, with her bare foot shelv- 

* ing it, 

And liymned of Ariadne, beauteous 
brido, 


Whom thus the god of grapes had 
deified. 

Ortygia sang out, louder than her 
wont, 

An ode which Pheehus gave her to 
bo tried, 

And leapt in chorus, with her stead¬ 
fast front,. 

While prophet Love, the stars have 
called a brother, 

Burnt in his crown, and twined in one 
another 

His love-llower with the purple roses, 
given 

In type of that new crown assigned 
in heaven. 


FROM HESIOD. 

BACCHUS AND ARIADNE. 

(Thboo. 947.) 

The golden-haired Bacjchus did es¬ 
pouse 

That fairest Ariadne, Minos’ daugh¬ 
ter, 

And made her wifehood blossom in 
the house, 

Where such protective gifts Kronion 
brought her, 

Nor Death nor Age could find her 
when they .sought her. 


FROM EURIPIDES. 

AURORA AND TITIIONUS. 

(Troadks, Antistrophb, 853.') 

Love, Love, who once didst pass the 
Dardan portals, 

Because of heavenly passion I 

Who once didst lift up Troy in exulta¬ 
tion, 

To mingle lu thy bond the high irn- 
niortals I 

Love, turned from his own name 
To Zeus’ shame, 

Can help no more at all. 

And Eos’ self, the fair, white-steeded 
morning,— 

Her light wliieh blesses other lands, 
returning, 
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Has cliangM to a gloomy pall! 

She looked across the laud with eyes 
of amber; 

She saw the city*8 fall; 

She who, in pure embraces, 

Had held there, in the * hymeneal 
chamber, 

Her children’s father, bright Tithoniis 
old, 

Whom the four steeds with starry 
brows and paces 

Bore on, snatched upward, on the car 
of gold, 

And with him, all the land’s full hope 
of joy! 

The love-charms of the gods are vain 
for Troy. 

Note. — Rendered after Mr- Burj^es’s 

reading, in some respectH, not quite all. 


FROM HOMER. | 

HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE. 

(ILIAI), Lib. VI.) 

She rushed to meet him: the riur.so 
following 

Bore on her bosom the unsaddeued 
child, 

A simple babe, prince Hector’s well¬ 
loved son, 

Like a star shining when the world is 
dark. 

Scamandrius, Hector called him; but 
the rest. 

Named him Astyanax, the city’s 
prince, 

Because that Hector only, had saved 
Troy. 

He, wlum ho saw his son, smiled si¬ 
lently; 

While, dropping tears, Andromache 
pressed on, 

And clung to his hand, and spake, 
and named his name. 

** Hector, my best one, thine own 
nobleness 

Must needs undo thee. Pity hast 
thou none 

For this young child and this most 
sad myself, 

Who soon shall be thy widow, since 
that soon 


1 \ 


The Greeks will slay thee in the . 
eral rush; 

And then, for me, what refuge, 
of theCy 

But to go graveward ? Then, no c 
fort more 

Shall touch me, as in the old 
times thou know’st. 

Grief only— grief ! 1 have no f. 
now, 

No mother mild. Achilles tin 
vine, 

He slew my father, sacked his h 
Thebes, . ’ 

Cilicia’s populous city, and slew i 
king, 

Eetion — father I — did not spoil tl^ 
corse, ’’ 

Because the Greek revered him in In I, 
soul, 

But burnt the body with its dfedal 
arms, 

And poured the dust out gently. 
Round that tomb 

The Oreads, daughters of the goat- 
nursed Zeus, 

Tripped in a ring, and planted their 
greem elms. 

There \v(*r(^ s(^ven brothers with mo 
in the house, 

Who all went down to Ilade.s in one 
day, — 

For he slew all, Acliilh^s the divine, 

Famed for his swift feet, — slaii 
among their lierds ' 

Of clov(m-fouted bulls and hockin 
slu'ep ! 

My mother too, who (pieenod it o’e 
tlie woods 

Of liippopUuia, he, with other 
si)oil, 

Seized, — and, for golden ransom, 
freed too late, — 

Sinc<s as slnj went home, arrowy Ar¬ 
temis 

Met her and slow her at iny father’s 
door. 

But — O my Hector, — thou art still 
to me 

Father and motherl — yes, and brother j 
dear, * j 

O thou, who art my sweetest spouse \ 

beside ! 

Come now, and take me into pity I I 
Stay 

I* the town here with us I Do not . 

make thy child > 

An orphan, nor a widow thy iK)or 1 
wife ’ I 
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The Up the people to the fig-tree, 
where 

V city is most accessible, the 
, wall 

Ko.'fc easy of assault 1—for thrice 
thereby 

A boldest Greeks have mounted to 
.the breach,-— 

We Ajaxes, the famed Idomeneus, 
.sons of Atreus, and the noble 
To one 

ydous, — whether taught by some 
F: wise seer, 

by their own souls prompted and 
inspired.” 


‘ eat Hector answered: “Lady, for 
these things 

. it is my part to care. And I fear 
most 

. My Trojans, and their daughters, and 
I their wives, 

. Who through their long veils would 
I glance sijorn at mo 

I If, coward-like, I shunned the open 
l war. 

i Nor doth iny own soul prompt me to 

I that (iud I 

I learnt to be a brave man constantly, 
And to fight foremost where my Tro¬ 
jans fight, 

And vindicate my father’s glory and 
V . mine — 

: ocause 1 know, by instinct and my 

> soul, 

he day comes that our sacred Troy 


must fall, 

nd Priam and his jieoplo. Knowing 
which, 

I have no such grief for all my Tro¬ 
jans’ sake. 

For Hecuba’s, for Priam’s, our old 
king, 

Not for my brothers’, who so many 
and brave 

Shall bite the dust before our ene¬ 
mies, — 

As, sweet, for theef — to think some 
mailed Greek 

Shall lead thee weeping and deprive 
thy life 

Jf the free sun-sight —that when 
gone away 

'To Argos, thou shalt throw the dis¬ 
taff there, 

fot fo.r thy uses—or shalt carry in- 

‘ stead 

Tpon thy loathiug brow, os heavy as 
doom, 


The water of Greek wells — Messcis’ 
own, 

Or Hyperea’s ! — that some stander- 
by, 

Marking ray tears fall, shall say, * This 
is she. 

The wife of that same Hector who 
fought best 

Of all the Trojans, when all fought 
for Troy ’ — 

Ay ! — and, so speaking, shall renew 
thy pang 

That, ’reft of him so named, thou 
shouldst survive 

To a slave’s life I But earth shall 
hide my corse 

Ere that sliriek sound, wherewith 
thou art dragged from Troy.” 

Thus Hector spake, and stretched his 
arms to Ids child. 

Against the nurseds breast, with child¬ 
ly cry, 

The boy (dung back, and shunned his 
father’s face, 

And beared the glittering brass and 
waving hair 

Of the high iKilmet, nodding horror 
down. 

The fatlier smiled, the mother could 
not choose 

But smile t(K>. Then he lifted from 
liis brow 

The helm, and set it on the ground to 
shine: 

Then kissed his dear child —raised 
him with both arms, 

And thus invoked Zeus and the gen¬ 
eral gods: — 

“Zeus, and all godships I grant this 
boy of mine 

To be tiie Trojans* help, 'as I my¬ 
self, — 

To live a brave life and rule well in 
Troy I 

Till mtm shall say, ‘ The son exceeds 
the sire 

By a far glory.’ Let him bring home 
spoil 

Heroic, and make glad his mother’s 
heart.” 

With which prayer, to hivS wife’s ex¬ 
tended arms 

Ho gave the child; and she received 
him straight 

To her bosom’s fragrance—smiling up 
her tears. 
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Hector gazed on her till his soul was 
moved; 

Then softly touched her with his hand 
and spake: 

** My best one — Vare of passion and 
excess 

In any fear. There’s no man in the 
world 

Can send me to the grave apart from 
fate, — 

And no man . . . sweet, I tell thee 
. . . can fly fate, — 

No good nor had' man. Doom is solf- 
fulfilied. 

But now, go homo, and ply thy wo¬ 
man’s task 

Of wheel and distaff 1 hid thy maidens 
haste 

Their occupation. War’s a care for 
men — 

For all men born in Troy, and chief 
for me.” 

Thus spake the noble Hector, and re¬ 
sumed 

His crested helmet, while his spouse 
went h<nne; 

But as she went, still looked back 
lovingly, 

Dropping the tears from her reverted 
face. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF PANDA- 
KUS. 

(Odyss., Lib. XX.) 

And so these daughters fair of Pan- 
dams, 

The whirlwinds took. The gods liad 
slain tlieir kin: 

They were left orphans in their 
father’s house. 

And A|>hro,dite came to comfort them 

With incense, luscious honey, and 
fragrant wine; 

And Her^s gave them beauty of face 
and soul 

Beyond all women; purest Artemis 

Endowed them with her stature and 
white grace; 

And Pallas taught their hands to flash 
along 

Her famous looms. Then, bright 
with deity, 

Toward far Olympus, Aphrodite weut 


To ask of Zeus (who has his thunder- 
joys 

And his full knowledge of man’s 
mingled fate) 

How best to crown those other gifts j 
with love ! 

And worthy marriage: but, what time 
she went. 

The ravishing Harpies snatched the 
mai<ls away, i 

And gave them up, for all their loving ’ 
eyes. 

To server the Furies who hate con¬ 
stantly. 


ANOTHER VERSION. ’ 

11 . \ 

So the storms horo the daughters of 1 
Pandaru.s out into thrall — al 

The gods slow their parents; the or¬ 
phans were left in the hall. y. 

And there, came, to feed their young 
lives, Aphrodite divine, 

With the incense, llie sweet-tasting 
lioncy, tlie sweet-smelling wine; .- 
Herb brought them her wit above 
woman’s, and beauty of face; o 

And pure Artemis gave them her 
stature, that form might hav( ;e 
graiuv, 

And Athcnb instructed their hand 

in her works of renown; * x 

Then, afar to Olympus, divine Aphro- { 
ditc moved on: i 

To complete other gifts, by uniting 
each girl to a mate, | 

She sought Zeus, who has joy in the I 
thunder and knowledge of fate, ’, 
Whether mortals have good chance 
or ill. But tlie Harpies alate 
In the storm ca»u<5, and swept off the 
maidens, and gave them to wait, - 
WTth that love in tlieir eyes, on the j 
Furies who constantly hate. s 

_ IL 

FROM ANACREON. 

ODE TO THE SWALLOW. 

Tiiou indeed, little swallow, ^ 

A sweet yearly comer, j 

Art building a hollow ^ 

New nest every summer, 

And straight dost depart 
Where no gazing can follow, 
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Past Memphis, down Nile I 
All! hut love ail the while 
Builds his nest in my heart, 

Through the cold winter weeks: 

And as one love takes flight, 

Comes another, O swallow, 

; In an egg warm and white, 

^ And another is callow. 

I And the large gaping beaks 
Chirp all day and all night: 

And the loves who are older 
Help the young and the poor loves, 
And the young loves grown bolder 
Increase by the score loves — 

Why, what can be done ? , 

If a noise c.omes from one | 

an I bear all this rout of a hundred 
and more loves ? 


FROM HEINE. 


Mr child, we were two children, 
Small, merry by childhood’s law: 
We used to crawl to the hen-house, 
And hide ourselves in the straw. 


Wo crowed like cocks; and whenever 
The passers near us drew — 
Cock-a-doodle 1 they thought 
’Tw^as a real cock that crew. 


The boxes about our courtyard 
We carpeted to our mind. 

And lived there both together, — 
Kept house in a noble kind. 


[THE LAST TIIANBLATION.] 
ROME,* 1881), 


The neighbor’s old cat often 
Came to i>ay us a visit: 

We made her a bow and courtesy, 
Each with a compliment in it. 


)UT of my own great woe 
make my little songs, 

*A^hich rustle their feathers in throngs. 
And beat on her heart even so. 


They found the way, for their part, 
^et come again, and c nnplain. 
Complain, and are not fain 
To say what they saw in her beart- 


Aftor her health we asked. 

Our care and regard to evince — 

(Wo have made the very same 
speeches 

To many an old cat since). 


We also sate and wisely 
Discourse<l, as old folks do. 
Complaining how all went better 
In those good times we kao\g, — 


Irt thou indeed so adverse ? 

Art thou so changed indeed ? 

Igaltist the woman who wrongs me, 
ijery to the world in my need. 


p recreant lips unthankful, 

\teow could ye speak evil, say, 

Hi the man who so well has kissed 
you 

n many a fortunate day ? 


IIow love and truth and lielieving 
Had left the world to itself. 

And how so dear was the cjoffee. 
And how so rare was the pelf. 


The children’s games are over, 

The rest is over with youth, — 

The world, the good games, the good 
times, 

The belief, and the. love, and the 
truth. 
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IV. 

I. 

Thou lovost me not, thou lovest mo 
not! 

’Tis scarcely wortli a sigh: 

liet me look in thy face, and no king 
in his pla(3e 

Is a gladder man than I, 
ir. 

Thou hatost me well, thou liatcst me 
well — 

Thy little red month has told: 

Let it reach me a kiss, and, however 
it is, 

My child, I am well consoled. 


V. 

I. 

My own sweet love, if thou in the 
grave, 

The darksome grave, wilt be, 

Then will I go down by the side, and 
crave 

Love-room for thee and me. 

II , 

I kiss and cayess and press thee wild, 
Thou still, thou cold, thon white 1 
I wail, I tremble, and weeping mild, 
Turn to a cori>se at the right. 


in. 

The dead stand up, the mi 
calls, 

They dance in airy swarms — 
We two keep still where the 
shade falls, 

And 1 lie on in thine arms. 


IV. 

The dead stand up, the Judg 
day 

Bids such to weal or W'oe — 
But nought shall trouble us wh 
stay 

Embraced and embracing bel 


VI. 


Tun years they come and go, 
The faces drop in the grave, 

Y(^t never the love doth so, 
Which here in my heart I have. 


II. 

Could I see thee but once, one d 
Ami sink down so on iny knee, 
And die in thy sight while 1 say. 
** Lady, I love but thee I ” 
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